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Section  III. 


CmUinuaUon  o/tMe  Vicerot^alijf ^  BUueo  flunnez  Fela,  to  hi§ 
deposition  at^i  e^tpuhhn  Jrom  Peru, 
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THE  yiceroy  received  immediate  intelligence  of  tl^  rvnAi 
of  Puellesi  as  mentioned  in  the  for^jomg  section,  which 
I  was  brought  .to  him  b^  a  Peruvian  ci4>tain  named  YUatopa| 
I  andf  though  he  considered  it  as  a  very  unfiqlcttnate  indden^ 
j  he  took  immediate  measures  to  counteract  tbeir  intentJMWis-oir  - 
i  joinii^;  the  enemy,  by  sendtng  a  detachment  to  occiqpy  the 
^  ^passes  fl^the  valley  of  Jauja,  through  which  they  must  neoesiari- 
'jy  march  on  their  way  fimpa  Ouanuco^to  j6in  GoMaldii  I^tlib 
piupose,  he  immediately  ordered  hit  brother  VelalftlVin^  u' 
('        TOL.  V  A  ■    '  roorcK. 
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auurch  in  mD  luwte  with  a  deUchinent  of  fortjrlight  anned  cttral. 
iy(a&d[,thiitiiiit^pieteenundeWtheo^^ 
mtide*  wllmril  tdi  cd^  the  friends  and  irelationi  of  l>^iii»JpaB 
went  $m  yolunteenon  <U«^zpe^$ion>,  Oii^uipofsie  to  ^ij^M- 
dite  the  maivh  iof  tfiis  dctBclunent  as  much  as  poni^^  tha 
viceroy  catised  thir^-six  mules  to  be  purchased,  whIcB  cost 
liJyOOO  ducats,  the  moncnr  being  taken  from  the  royiiil  trep^ 
imry.  Being  thus  expdi^Uy  .Quipped,  they  set  <ikt  froiqoi 
I^pta,  and  marched  to '  OnadacniH  ' ,  about  twenty  leagues 
^pbgn  Lima  on  their  way  to  the  vatlv^  of  Jaiija.  At  thisjuace 
a  plot  was  formed  by  the  soMiers  for  killing  Vela  Nunnes 
and  deserting  to  the  army  pf  Oonzalo,  whicl^  was  revealed  by 
the  following  iiicident.  C«Nriaih  scouts  who  preceded'  the  de-, 
tachment  aM>ut  four  leagues  beyond  Guadachili  in  the  district 
of  Pariacaca,  met  the  friar  Hiomas  de  San  Martino,  proViii-^ 
cia!  of  the  Dominicans,  who  had  boensent  bv^the  viceroy  ui 
Cuzco  to  try  iiP  it  ^ten  posm^le  to  'eoine  ^o  some  agreement 
with  Gontato  j  on  this  occasion  one  of  the  soldiers  secretly 
informed  the  provincial  of  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy, 
begging  him  to  take  immediate  means  of  prevention,  sis  it 
was  to  oe  executed  on  the  fallowing  night.  The  provincial 
accordingly  hastened  his  jbtii^ney  td  Guadachili,  taking  all 
ll  the  scouts  he  could  meet  with  along  with  him,  as  he  told  Uiem 
their  present  expeditk>n  was  ehtii^Iy  uteless,  as  PiielTes  lUiud 
hi^  trof^s  had  passed  through  Jauj<r  two  dvp  before;  and  it 
was  now  impossible  to  intercept  them.  Oh  his  ahln^t  in 
Guadachili,  the  provinciai  itumediat^y  informed  V6Ea'  Niin* 
nez  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  who  accordingly 
consulted  with  some  of  his  friends  and  relations  on  the  means 
of  escape.  In  the  evenii^'  they  oVdercd  out  their  horses,  as 
if  for  the  purpose  of  sendmg  them  to  water,  and  mounting 
Ihim.ifnimdiately,  ihcy  saVed  dic)ttselves  bV  flight  undei^  the 
cloud  of  night,  bdn^  guided  on  dieir  way  ot  we  provincial. 
When  tl^  flight  of  Vela  Nunnez  and  his  friends  was  known^ 
Juan  d«  la  Torre,  Pedro  Hita«  Jorge  Grieg6»  ahd  the  other 
ffOldlers  who  had  formed  th«  Conspiracy,  went  immediately  to 
the  main  gtiard,  where  they  compelted  all  the  other  soldiers, 
imdW  threats  of  instant  dteth,  to  promise  ^iii||(  off  al6ng 
iritih  th^n  0  jfiUk  QoiiyalOb  Ahnost  the  whole  oflhe  detach- 
ment 
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,  1  Tht  pUce  mcntiuntd  In  tile  tutt  it  pnhMf  what  it  n«w  narted  Gua* 
Mchiri,  which  i$  ia  the  direction  of  the  atwch,  sad  nearly  at  the  diitsacv 
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nent  pranlked  «on»lieiioe»  attd  «t«iii  d|^  <;ii^id  ^to^fe^ 
Dili  wtt  of  ibe  DttittMr }  but  1i6  Wtetfpiijiltiittjr'irii^ 
trwtecl  fagr  |he  ooiMbinton  Uiita  the  oth«r»,  my  tiii4  l# 
huidi  an  iffeMinff  he  mighjt  Use  nieiMttlfek^Aftelliii  tfaeifi )  jik 
hd  wi»noio*ly  bdieved  to  h«te  been  i|Mii^^|^t0f  ib  the  pio^ 
bliit  vNuieven  iiuppoted  tobeite  t^dfet  lcai^%  Mbif«f  thtf 
mhi^iitMtstyrLittta  expected  Dlifx  to  «et  in  the  way  he  ^d^ 
lis  he  wii$  ion*4n-ittW  to  PueUe*  lag^teit  whottl  he  Vm  lentt  fekn^ 
It  was  not  io h^  wppo«ed  he womA give  hii  aid  to  ttfrMHii 
fiuher-ih-law.  The  whole  party  tbereibre»  immediately  ii| 
out  in  search  of  Oonzalb,  mounted  oft  the  mules  iirhich  had* 
oBst  so  high  a  price^  and  joined  him  neai^theoity  of  Ckitttiui- 
m,  where  PueUes  had  anrived  iwo  days  hifbite  mm».'  At  th«t 
wne  of  their  junction^  the  adhettiAts  of  Oohcald  vMt^  fl6  ttindi 
disdMini^  by  the  kWanhness  of  0$biMMI  Il(>ib%'aeii  tod 
his  >frienda«  that  hi  alt  probability  the  Vfhm  arttiy  tifKi^  Oon- 
zidp  Mid  have  dispersed  if  they  had  beeii  three  day«  Um  in 
arriyittg.  But  the  arrival  of  Fuelleid  gave  the  insiirtfents  great 
en^nujciment^  both  by  the  reinfureem^t  which  he  bfntt^E 
of  forty  horse  and  twenty  iiuisketeeb^  and  by  hii  eithmtations  t 
as  he  declared  himself  ready  .t6  proceed  a^lnst  the  ^d^roy 
evdn-itith  his  own  troops,  and  had  no  dbuM  «f  beSilg  aW  ttii 
take  hip  (trisoner  or  to  drit«  him  bat  of  ihc!  tiOMtitfi  he  wiis 
so  univenally  hated.  The  ckicoUMgi^meilt^  d(irrf«D  by  th« 
iBBurgtots  from  the  junction  of  ^elltfs»  Was  ^tiil  iSatthm 
streiwthened  by  the  arrival  of  Diae  and  hii  eompatiiont*      -j 

Vete  Nunnez  got  safe  to  Lima,  whet«  he  i^fin^ftied  thfi  ^t<M»- 
roy  of  the  unfortunate  result  of  bis  ^peditioiiV^|i!0  m^  \tf^ 
mtieh  cast  dowh  on  the  occasion,  as  his  alTtdrs  s«efnei9 1^  ft^ 
sume  a  very  unpromising  aspeet    Next  day  Redffgo  l!i)inho, 
and  three  or  foter  others  who  refosed  to  follow  the  ekample  of 
Diaz,  arrived  at  Lima  in  a  wretched- eonditiort,  having  stlflfere^T 
a  thfiusand  insults  frmn  the  coU^iratoM,  who  deptived  them 
of  their  horses  and  arms,  and  even  stripped  th^Mi  of  their 
clothes.    Ninno  was  dressed  in  an  old  doublet  and  biraeeheiy 
without  stockings,  having  only  a  pur  of  miserabfe  paek-threitd 
sandals,  and  hi^  walked^all  the  wav  with  a  stiek  in  his  hand^^ 
Hie  viceroy  received  him  very  graeloushr,  prat  jing  his  loyalty/ 
and  UM  him  that  he  a)^eared  ibore  nVfoly  in  his  rags  than  if 
ckythed  in  the  most  costly  attire^ 

When  Bnlthasar  dc  Loyasa  had  procured  the  safe  coriduct 
from  the  viceroy  for  his  emf^yers,  he  set  out  withent  loss  of 
time  for  the  army  of  Gonzalo  Pizerro.    As  his  departure  if  nd 
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th«  nature  of  hip  diiipiitche»  were  soon  known  in  l4ffla,:it  waa- 
universtiHy  beU^ed  there  tliat  the  troops  tinder  Pizarro  would 
soon  dispertef  of  tl}eirownjaoc(ntl,leavinff  the  viceroy  in  peaoe-< 
able  ana  Absolute  cammiuid  of  the  whole  coloAy*  upon  which 
be  wouMfissuredly  put  the  ordinances  in  force  with  the  utmost 
rifiOOK  to  the  utter  ruin  of  every  one :,  For  this  reason,  aeverali 
of  die  inbabitahts,'  and  .some  «ven  of  the  soldiers  bdoiigiilffi 
to  the  viceroy,  came  to  the  resolutioA  of  following  Loyasa  uiu 
ti^ng  hisidiiSpatches  fromi  him.  r  Loyasa  left  Lima  in  the, 
evening  of  a  Saturday,  in  the  mcmth  of/Septiemb«r  154>5,  ac-' 
contpanied  by  Captain  Ferdinand  de  Zavallos.  They  were 
mounted  on  mules,  without  any  attendants,  and  had  no  bag-^ 
g{^e  to  delay  theur  journey.  Next  night,  twenty>five  persons', 
set  out  frmn  Linta  on  horseback  in  pursuit  of  them)  determined 
to  use ^ery  possible  expedition  to  get  i|p  with  Loyasa  that 
they  might  take  away  his  dispatches.  The  chiefs  in  this  en*' 
terprize  were,  Don  Balthasiqr  de  Castro,  son  of  the  Conde  de: 
la  Oomera,  Lorenzo  Mexia,  Rodrigo  de  Salazar;  Di^gb  de 
Carv^  usually  called  the  gallant,  Francisco  de  Escovedo, 
Jerom  de  Cawajalj  and  pMto  Martin  de  Cecilidj  with> 
eightciai  others  in  their  conlpany.  Using  every  effort  to  ex- 
pirait^  theit  journey,  th^  got  up  with  Loyasa  and  Zavalloa> 
about  forty  .If^igues  fi*om  Lima,  and  found  them  asleep  In  a^ 
tambe  or  paJinoe  of  the  Incas.  Taking  from  Uiem  the  letters 
and  dispatches  mtl^  which  they  were  entrusted^  they  forward- 
ed these  immediately  to  Gonzalo  Pizarro  by  means  of  a 
soldier,  who  used  th(ft  utmost  diligence  in  travelling  through 
bye  wavs  and  ^hort  cuts  thi'Qugh  the  mountains,  with  all  ofr 
which  ne  was  well  acquainted.  After  this,  de  Castro  and' the 
rest  of  the  maleieontents  continued  their  journey  towards  the 
camp  of  Gonzalo,  taking  Loyasa  and  Zavallos  along  with 
them  under  strict  custody.  jn-t 

Upon  receiving  the  intercepted  dispatches  which  were: 
brought  to  him  by  the  soldier,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  secretly 
Gonununicated  them  to  Captain  Carvajal,  whom  he  had.  re-> 
cently  appointed  his  lieutenant-general,  or  maestre  de  campo, 
in  consequence  of  the  sickness  of  Alfonzo  de  Toro,  who  held-^ 
that  commission  on  commenping  the  march  from  Cuzco.' 
After  consulUng  with  Carvajal,  h^  communicated  the  whole. 
matter  to  the  captains  and  those  other  chiefs  of  the  insurgent- 
army  who  had  snewn  no  intentions  of  abandoning  him,  as 
they  had  not  participated  in  applying  for  the  safe  conduct 
from  the  viceroy,    ^me  of  thescy  from  motives  of  enmityr 
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Aj^inst  itidiVidnals,  others  firom  envy,  and  odiers  again  from 
tine  hope  of  profiting  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  lands  and  In- 
diktii  belonging  to  the  accused,  advised  Gonzalo  to  ptinish 
fhe^  persons  with  rigor,  as  a  warning  to  others  not  to  venture 
hpon  similar  conduct.  In  this  secret  eonsultption,  it  was  fle- 
tcrinined  to  select  the  following  from  aino)ig  tliose  who  were 
dearly  ittiplicated  in  taking  part  wi^h  the  viceroy,  by  their 
names  being  contained  in  the  safe  conduct  taken  from  Loyasa : 
Captain  Oaspard  Rodriguez ;  Philip  Gutierrez,  the  son  of 
'Altonso  Gutierrez  of  Madrid  who  was  treasurer  to  his  ma- 
jesty ;  and  Arias  Maldonado,  a  g|?ntleman  of  Onlicia,  who 
had  remained  along  with  Gutierrez  at  Guamanga,  two  or 
three  days  march  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  under  pretence  of 
having  some  preparations  to  make  for  the  journey. .  Accord* 
in'gly,  Gonzalo  sent  off  Pedro  de  Pucllcs  to  Guamanga  ac- 
compaiiied  by  an  escort  of  cavaliy,  who  arrested  these  two 
latter  gentlemen  and  caused  them  to  be  beheaded. 
'  Gaspar  Rodriguez  was  in  the  camp,  where  he  commanded 
a  body  of  nenr  two  hundred  pikcmen ;  and  as  Gonzalo  and 
his  advisers  dared  not  to  put  him  to  death  openly,  as  he  was 
a  very  rich  man  of  considerable  influence  and  much  l)elovedy 
they  nad  to  employ  a  stratagem  for  his  arrestment.  Gonzalo 
ordered  a  hundred  and  fifty  muaqueteers  of  the  company 
commanded  by  Ceremeno  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
around  bis  tent,  near  which  likewise  he  caused  his  train  of 
artillery  to  be  drawn  up  ready  for  service,  and  then  conven- 
ied  all  the  captains  belonging  to  his  troops  in  his  tent,  under 
pretence  of  communicating  some  dispatches  which  he  had 
received  from  Lima.  When  the  whole  were  assembled,  •  and 
Rodriguez  among  them,  he  became  alarmed  on  seeing  that 
the  tent  was  surrounded  by  armed  men  and  artillery,  and 
wished  to  have  retired  under  pretext  of  urgent  business.  At 
this  time,  and  in  presence  of  the  whole  assembled  oiEcers,  the 
lieutenant-general  Carvajal,  came  up  to  Rodriguez  as  if  with- 
out any  premeditated  intention,  caught  hold  of  the  guard  of 
his  swdrd,  and  drew  it  from  the  scabbard.  Carvajal  then 
deiiired  him  to  make  confession  of  his  sins  to  a  priest,  who 
wat  in  attendance  for  that  express  purpose,  as  he  was  to  be 
immediately  put  to  death.  Rodriguez  used  every  effort  to 
avoid  this  sudden  and  unlooked  for  catastrophe,  and  offered 
fo  justify  himself  from  every  accusation  which  could  be  brought 

ayaihst-him  j  but  every  thing  he  could  allege  was  of  no  avail, 
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^M'  bis  death  WM  reiolved  vpm,  and  he  was  accordiagly  ben 
headed. 

The  execution  of  theae  three  leaden  aitoniihcd  every  ooe^ 
bemg  the  fint  which  were  ventured  upon  aince  the  umrpat 
tion  of  Goncalo'}  but  they  more',  especidly  terrified  thoMr 
other  penons  who  were  conscious  'of  having  participated,  in 
illa»  same  plot  finr  which  their  chiefs  were  now.  put  to  deatbi, 
%  tew  daya  afterwards,  De  Castro  and  his .  con^aniona  arrived 
it  the  can^  of  the  insui^gents,  with  their  pnaonera  Loyasi^ 
and  2Savallos.  It  has  been  rqiorted  that,  (h>  the  very  day  of 
their  arrival,  Qonzalo  sent  off  his  lieutenant-general  Carvaial 
to  meet  them  on  the  road  by  whiph  thqr  were  esqpected,  with 
orders  to  have  Lovasa  and  Z&Vallos  atram^ :  Bi|t,  fortu- 
^patdy  fat  them,  their  conductors,  had  left  the  ordinary  road* 
tekii^  a  circuitous  and  unfrequented  path»  sothat  Cann^ 
4id  not  UM  in  with  ihem;  and,  when  they  were  hroa^t 
before  Gonaalo,  so  many  of  his  firienda  and  aeconupUcea  m* 
lercedcd  for  their  pardon,  that  he  aoreed  to  spare  tneir  Uvea. 
Loyaaa  waa  commanded  inmediat^  to  quit  the  camp,  on 
fiot  and  without  any  provisions.  Zavallos  waa  detained  in 
the  camp  aa  a  prisoner  j  ahd,  rather  more  than  a  year  after- 
lirarda,  was  appointed  superintendent  of  those  who  were  em<* 
]^loy«d  in  dUgs^iiS  ^^  8^  ^  the  province  of  Quito.  While 
jA  that  empk^ment,  it  waa  represented  to  Gonzalothat.Zfr' 
•valim  had  become  so  exceedingly  rich,  tliathemust  lnve|mr- 
loined  a  great  prcjxurtion  of  tl^  gold  which  was  drairn  nrom 
the  mines.  3eing  prcdiniosed  against  him  by  hia  former 
j^tpoduct  ifi  the  service  of  the  viceroy,  Gonzalo  was  easily  per- 
auaded  to  believe  him  guilty,  and  ordered  him  to  bebanged. 

The  departure  of  De  Castro  and  his  companions  from  Lima» 

as  already  mentioned,  though  conducted  in  ipeat  secreqr, 

was  soon  discovered.    On  the  same  nijriit,  as  Diego  de  VX" 

bina,  the  major  general  of  the  army  h&fnfgmg  to  ue  viceroy, 

was  going  the  rounds  of  the  city,  he  happened  to  visit  the 

■dwemngs  of  several  of  those  wlio  had  accompanied  De  Castroj. 

and  finding  that  they  were  absent,  and  that  their  horses,  arms, 

aervanta,  and  Indians  were  all  removed,  he  immediately  aua- 

'fiected  that  tliey  were  ^one  off  to  join  Gonaalo.    Urfajna 

•  tvent  direct^  ta  the  viceroy,  who  was  alxeatfy  in  bed,  and 

Msurc'd  him  that  most  of  the  inhabitanta  had  fled  from  the 

'city,.  aa  he  believed  that  the  defection  waa  mere  general  thai^ 

k  turned  out  to  be.    The  viceroy  was  very  justly  alarmed '  by 

dua  intelligence,  apd  ordered  uie  drums  to  beat  to  anlis. 

When, 
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Whw,  in  flDMMMaoe  of  thk  mcuure,  all  the  eapUint  and 
otbtr  Aflken  in  nic  Mrvice  were  aaierobled,  lie  i[ava  thoga 
mden  to  Tiiil  die  iHide  hooM*  of  the  cit^r,  l^  which  ipeana 
Mwaiiabon  koawn  who  hadiclewcted  A*  Diego  and  Jerom 
de  Otamjiii  and'  Fcandico  fiecovcdo,  nephewe  of  the  C(Mn« 
nimixf  YUim  Sttam  de  Cafifajalwen  aaneng  the  alM«ntaw> 
the  viceroy  hnmediatehr  stwpeeted  YUaa  fiiiapca:  of  being.* 
pertiian  of  GokuiIo  Azarro,  heUeriliig  that  his  acphewt  bad 
acted  by.  hie  erden,  aioreespedaliy  at  diegr  dwelt  i|kbi«  hoiucv 
andoeuldnot  therefore  have  gone  away  without  bis  hnow* 
lod^e ;.  though  aasuredly-  l&ey  mighti  easily^  have  cacaped  by  • 
dilferent  door  at  a  dittanGeftonA  the  principal  entimpce.  Aer 
tiiated  by  these  suspicions,  the  viceioy  seat  his  brother,  Vda 
Nnnnez^  with  a  detachment  of  mus^ueteers,  to  bring :  Soarea 
immediately  to  the  pabce:  for  examination.  On  arriving,  al 
hisr  house,  Suarea  was  in  bed,  ■  but  was  Itfouffht  immediately 
bcfiwe  the  viceroy,  who  was  now  dressed  ia  his  armoury  and 
rpposuM  on  a  couch.  It  iv  reported  by  some  who  wo*  pfe- 
salt,  mist  the  vicer^  addressed  Snara  on  entnang  in  the 
ibUowing  words.  **  Traitor  I  you  have  sent  o£Pyonr  nflahewa 
to  Jda  Gonialo  I^zarro."  ««  Call  me  not  traitor,,  mj  medt* 
reified  Suarsc,  '•  i  am  as  faithful  a  sutgect  to  his  msjcsty  aa 
iron  are."  The  viceroy  was  so  much  irritated  by  the  ini»> 
lent-  behaviour  of  Suarec,  that  he  drew  his  sword  and  advan^ 
ced  towards  him,  and  Mune  even  allege  that  be  stabbed  him 
in  the  breast.  The  viceroy,  however,  constancy  averted  thai 
he  cKd  not  use  )us  sword  agaimt  Suareas  i  but  that  the.  see* 
vants  and  halberdiers  who  were  in  attendance,  on  notioiqg 
the  msolent  behaviour  of  the  commissary  to  tbesr  master,  had 
put  him  to  death,  without  allowing  him  time  for  coiiftfsioi|i» 
or  evm  lor  speaking  a  lungle  word  in  liis  own  defimoe.  The 
body  waS'immediatdy  carried  away  for  intement,  and  as  tba 
commissary  was  very  universally  beloved,  it  was  thought  dan* 
gerous  to  take  his  cleiul  body  through  ike  great  court  of  the 
vioerqpd  pakee,  where  there  were  always  a  hundred  soldiata.. 
on  gawd  during  the  night,  lest  it  m%ht  occasion  ao«m  dis- 
tttrbanccb^  For  this  reason,  it  Was  let  down  irom  it^gidicry 
which  overlooked  the  great  square,  whence  some  IndiiM  and 
Mffroes  oarried  it  to  a  nei^[bbottring  cboRh,  aad  bwied  it 
without  any  ceremony  in  bis  ordina^searietckMk.  '  :  i 

Three  days  after  this  tragical  even^  when  the  judges  of 
tlie  royal  audience  made  the  viceroy  a  prisoner,  as  shall  be 
presmtly  rehted,  among  their  ilrM  tnmsaetioQSi  thfw  msdda 
'  -    judicial 
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jbdidil  ekMBiiuilidit-reipeodm  ttw  ciwamiitvnotm  attendiilt 
wmam  tire  death  of  Sotres.  U  was  a«ieFtBin«l  in  the  fint 
IMBoe,'  that  he  had-disappbaiad  siiice  the  time  iHien  her  iMw 
carried  before  the  vioei^  aimidni^t'f  after  wUcht  therbodv 
was  dug  up,  and'the  wounds  exanuned^.  When  the  intellK 
gence  of  the  death  of  Suareziqpiead  through  lima,  it  gave 
occasion  to  much  dissatirfaition,  as  every  one  knew  that  he 
had  been  always  fkvteraUe  to  the  interest  uid  '  authovt^  o^ 
the  viceroy,  and  had  even  exerted  his  vriiole  inBuence  in  pro- 
curing him  to  be  received  at  Lima,  in  exposition  to  the  sen* 
timents  of  the  majority  of  the  magistrates  of  that  city.:  His 
death  happened  on  the  night  of  «mday  the  ISth  dF  Septem« 
berl544.  Early  next  morninff,  Don  AUbnao  de  JfiDntfr* 
mayor  was  sent  by  the  viceroy  widi  a  party  of  thirty  horse» 
in  pursuit  of  De  Castro  and  the  others  who  had  gone  after 
Loyasa  and  Zavallos.  When  Moatemayor  had  travelled  two 
or  three  days  in  the  pursuit,  he  learnt  that  De  Castro  and  his 
eoB^MUiions  were  already  so  &r  advanced  in  their ,  jowmey 
thJBt  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  get  up  with  thero^  He 
accordingly  turned  back,  and  receiving  information  on  his> 
return  towards  Lima,  that  ^Jeram  .de  Carvajal  had  lost  his 
companions  during  the  night,  and,  being  unaUe  to  discover 
die  road  by  which  they  were  gene,  had  concealed  himself  in 
amardli  amcmg  some  tall  reeds,  where  Montemayor  found 
him  out,  and  carried  him  prisoner  to  Lima,  on  purpose  to 
give  him  up  to  the  viceroy.  Fortunatdy  for  Ourvajal^  the 
viceroy  was  himself  a  prisoner  when  Montemayor  returned  to 
Lima.    '  — ^i 

When  the  anger  of  the  viceroy  had  somewhat  subsided,  he 
used  great  pains  to  justify  himseli^  in  regard  to  the  death  of 
Suarez,  explaining  the  reasons  of  his  ccmduct  in  that  affiur  to 
all  who  visited  him^  and  endeavouring  to  convince  them  diat 
he  had  just  reasons  of  suspicion,  giring  a  detailed  account  of 
all  the  circumstances  respectinj];  the  arrest  and  death  of  £kiarez. 
He  even 'procured  some  judicial  informations  to  be  drawn  up 
byl^e  Ucentiate  C^>eda,  respecting  the  crimes  which  he  hud 
to  die  charge  of  the  commissary,  of  wliich  the  following  is  an 
flibstract.    « 

:■[  *Mt  ai^peared.  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Suarez  must  have 
\>eea  privy  to  the  deserticra  of  bis  nephews*  a*  they  lived  in 
')'\       '  «» .1-v  ■','■.;■:  his 
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hit  bougie  Mid  coiddmoi  have  gone  off  #khc^(  hit  knoilifkdffii^ 
He  idlMed  that  Snarta  had  not  exerted  all  the  care  mid  dSli^' 
geiioe-^M«wreneoe«Mwy  andprM)er,  in  several  a£|dra  cob- 
neeted  with  the  nresent  troubles  Which  had  been  confided  to 
hlnu  It /vf at  olqeeted  to  hin^  that  he  was  particalarly  inti»^t 
rested  in  opposing  the  ekeootion  of  the  obncpdous  regola^iuk';' 
since  he  weald  have  been  oblifled»  along  with  the  rc«t,'to 
give  up  the  lands  and  Indians  he  then  hdd  as  an  officer  of 
the  erown^  which'  he  had  not  done  hitherto  on  account  of  the 
subdsting  disturbances  in  the  country.  Lastly,  the  viceroy 
charged  against  him,  that  having  entrusted  Suarez  at  the  very 
b^;inning  of  the  troubles  with  certain  dispatches  for  his  bro- 
thel*, thelicoitiate  Carvajol,  who  then  dwelt  at  Cuzoo,  inten- 
ded for  procuring  ihtelligence  by  his  means  of  what  was  going 
cm  in  ^at  city,  he  had  never  ^v«i  or  procured  any  answer 
.  on  that  sulnect ;  although  it  must  certainly  liave  been  easy 
for  him  to  have  procured  intelligence  from  his  brother,  by 
meansof  the  Indian  vassals  of  both,  and  by  those  belonging 
to  the  kine  who  were  at  his  diqsosal  oificially,  all  of  whom 
dwelt  on  uie  road  between  Lima  and  Cu2co.  Besides  that 
all  these  allegations  carry  very  little  weight  in  themselves,  as 
evidences  of  the  presumptive  guilt  of  Suarez,  none  of  them 
were  ever  satisiacUmly  establisned  by  legal  proof. 

As  the  viceroy  found  that  all  his  affairs  had  turned  out  un- 
fortunate, and  that  every  person  seemed  much  discontented  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Suarez,  he  changed  his  intention 
of  waiting  for  Gonzalo  Pizarro  at  Lima,  which  he  had  caused 
fortify  in  that  view  with  ramparts  and  bastions.  He  now  re- 
solved to  retire  to  t!ie  city  of  Truxillo,  about  eighty  leagues 
from  Lima,  end  entirely  to  abandon  and  even  to  dispe<^le 
the  city  of  Lima ;  in  the  execution  of  this  project  he  meant 
to  send  the  invalids,  old  persons,  women,  children,  ahd  all 
the  valuable  e£^ts  and  baggage  belonging  to  the  inhabitants 
by  sea  to  Truxillo,  for  which  purpose  he  had  sufficient 
shipping,  and  to  march  all  who  were  able  to  carry  arms  by 
land,  taking  along  with  him  all  the  European  inhabitants  of 
every  settlement  in  the  plain  between  Lima  and  Truxillo ; 
and  sending  off  all  the  Indian  population  of  the  plain  to  the 
mountainous  region.  By  these  decisive  measures,  he  Kc^ed 
to  reduce  the  adherents  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  to  such  straits, 
by' depriving  them  of  every  possible  succour  and  i^iVeshment, 
after  the  fatigues  of  a  long  and  painful  march,  encumbiered 
with  baggage  and  artillery,,  as  might  constrain  them  tb  dis- 
band 
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tbeir;«niuri.«bMi thegr might  And  tha  wh^lt  wiy ikn^ 
jLiiop  •nu'Tnixiilo  radticM  to  a  d«i«rt  cntunriy  devoid 


band  tlieir  i 

of  pronsioiu.  The  vic^voy  cxMvideNd  hioudf  under  the  ne- 
Q^iM^jof  employing  iKcw  vtrong  mteeunt,  m  mum  of  hi* 
penj^  aieerted  mun  him  aknost  daMy  to  the  tnamjt  hi  {mnk 
ponioQ' aa  the  inturgmto  approadied  loiperdft  I«ime. 

la  pursuance  ^f  thia  f«a(uutioiH  on  l^ieiday  the  I5tb  of 
Septeiliber,  two  dayii  after  the  ilaiMditer  of  the  oommiMary 
Suareiw  the  viceroy  gave  onl«ra  to  Dieoo  ^area  de  Ciieto* 
with  ft  party  of  horse,  to  convey  the  ^Odien  of  the  late  Mar- 
qnii  Pisarro  oo  board  ship«.  and  to' remain  in  chaige  of  them 
and  the  licentiate  Vaca  de  Caitro.  On  this  ocoastont  hagavc 
the  command  of  the  fleet  to  Cueto,  being  afraid  Jeet  Don  An- 
tonio de  Eibera  and  his  wife,  who  then  had  the  ohaiKe  of 
young . Don, Oonsalo  and  hii  brothen,  children  of  the  late 
marqnls*  might  conoc^U  them  and  give  them  up  to  thdr,  uncle* 
Thisjnea«ure  occaaidaed  much  ernotio  among  the  inbabi- 
tant»  ofXimat  and  gave  great  offioce  to  the  oydors  or  judges 
of  the  royal  audience*  particularly  to  the  licentiate  Ortiz  de 
Zar^t?,  whp  made  strong  remonstrances  to  the  vicerov  against, 
sending  Donna  Francisco  SSzarro  among  the  sailors  and 
soldiers,  where  she  could  not  reside  in  decent  comfort.  This 
young  lady,  who  was  botli  beautiful  and  rich,  was  now  al- 
most grown  a  woman,  and  the  conduct  of  die  viceroy  to- 
wards her  on  tbb  occasion  was  considered  as  harsh,  tyranni- 
cal, and  unnecessary.  Ortiz  was  unable  to  prevail  cm  toe  vice- 
roy to  ^recal  his  orders  respecting  the  children  of  the  late 
marquis  }ood  he  even  openly  cMclared  that  he  had  come 
to  the  resolution  of  abandoning  Lima  in  the  way  already 
mentioned.  All  tlie  oydors  considered  these  intended  steps 
as  highly  improper  and  ruinous  to  the  colony  {  and  declared,, 
that  M  they  naa  been  ordered  by  his  majesty  to  take  up  their 
residence  in  Lima,  they  were  determined  not  to  quit  that 
place  without  a  new  royal  order  for  the  cypress  purpose.  As 
the  viceroy  found  that  every  thing  he  could  say  was  quite  in- 
el^tual  to  bring  over  the  oydors  to  his  sentiments,  he  resolv- 
ed to  fl^n  possession  of  the  m^td  s^a/,  and  to  cai'ry  it  oiF  with 
himsen'to  Truxilio,  by  which  measure  thft  oydors  would  be 
reduced  to  die  state  of  priviUe  persons  in^ma,  and  unaUe 
to  hold  any  sitting  of  the  royal  audience,  unless  they  f^Mom  to 
ocwppany  him  to  Truxilio.  When  this  resolution  of  .the.  vi- 
ceroy was  communicated  to  the  oydors,  they  caUitd  the  cban- 
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fiffdoK*    11»M  iwidong  by  liurw  ef  the  oydte^  C^^^^a<^  T<»* 
iwhiiwd  Aiwii»^ChftabwMi^w»«tirttiUUm»  ,, 

On  tke  Miii^  ev«nuiff f  all  tne  foor  option  jMwmticq  UiUie  • 
iMNNe^fCBpiNJat  mmT agwad to prciml ft ibnaal x«quwtiq« 
to  the  vionoy  to.  brifitf  mick  tlif  :fiua%  of  the  We  uf^iiia 
frott  the  fleet  in  which  he  had  emharhed  tb«n#  Mer  thja 
rtMli^oa  had  been  cugmved  in  the  ropiter,  the  licentiato 
Ortia  retired  to  hit  own  houae,  being  in£iiDoaed.  The  otfher 
three  oydon  oootinued  in  consultation  on  toe  meaiurea  which 
were  proper  to  be  adopted,  finr  de&odiiw  themwlvea  i^;iiuiat 
the  power  of  Uie  vioeroyy  in  caae  he  •hottid  pnnist  in  hitrplansy 

.  and  endeaTTQur  to  niake  them  embark  by  force,  which  they 
publickly  aiterted  wai  his  intention.  Od  this  occaai(^a  they 
drew  up  an  ordinance  or^puUic  act,  by  which,  in  the  namo 
andftothority  of  the  lung  *' they  commanded  aU  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  dty  of  Lima,  captains,  soldiers,  and  odwrs,  civil 
and  miUtaiy,  in  case  the  viceroy  should  oive  orders  to  removo 
them,  the  oydors  of  the  roval  audience,  by  force  and  violence 
from  Lima,  that  they  should  aid,  assist,  and  defend  tbem^  in 
c^f^Kwition  to  such  a  measure,  as  iU^al  and  unjuit,  and  eon* 
trary  to  the  orders  of  his  nu^esty,  clearly  expreMcd  ii| 
the  new  regulations,  and  in  the.commisBion  granted  to  them 
as  oydora  of  the  royal  audience."    « 

Having  formally  extended  and  authenticated  this  actt  they 
communicated  it  in  secret  to  Captain  Martin  de  Robles, 
whom  they  desired  to  hold  himself  and  his  soldiers  in  readi- 
ness toijefend  them  in  case  of  need.  De  Robles  cogj^ed  tp 
stand  by  them ;  for  thou^  one  of  the  captains  in  the  troops, 
he  was  not  on  good  terms  with  the  viceroy.  Seveval  o^ner 
persons  of  importance  in  the  city,  to  whom  the  oy^^ors  cotn- 
municated  the  resolutions  which  tliey  had  formed,  promised 
likewise  to  stand  by  them  against  the  tyranny  of  die  viceroyt 
That  sa9ie  evenii^,  all  who  were  in  concert  with  the  oydors 
held  themselves  in  readiness,  an^Mously  waiting  the  event  of 
an  (men  breach  between  the  viceroy  and  the  judges  of  the 
royal  audience.  However  secret  th^  steps  takwib^  the  oy- 
dors migbt  have  been,  they  became  known  to  the  v^t^fpjr^  or 
iit  least  lie  entertained  mlent  siiqpioons  of  f  I;^.  na^pirt^  j^d 
tendency.  At  night.fall,  Afartin  de  Robles  went  pn vaMly  t9 
Rehouse  of  the  oydor  Ccp^a,  to  whoim  ha  Qoa^Qui|iifllt«| 
his  opinioa  that  we  viceroy  was  already  in%D|ed  of.^^helf 
proceedings,  and  that,  unless,  prompt  measureawere-^lE^  fi^ 
iir  their 
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their  ucarhy.  they  would  dll  be  pdt  to  deiltlr.    Cepeda  tent 
inuAcdlMdgr  for  Aithtcz  And  TcnkAdt,  two  olhcm  of  the  oy- 
doni  tnd  these  three  crtivie  irnttedMtely  tb  the  detcr^hiatlMi 
of  opeMIy  defending  themselves  hgahiBt  the  tiecrot,  If  he 
Should  attempt  their  nrrest    For  this  {:tarposc,  several  of  their 
fliendi,  ond  some  df  the  soldiers  of  the  compnp}t  commatided 
by  De  Robhw,  olsemhled  in  arms  At  th^ir  iMidence.    WMId 
this  wtn  going  on,  Urbinir  the  maeitre  dc  cAmpo  or  mA)or> 
ffenend,  when  oolng  Ms  rounds  met  several  of  these  soldiers  in 
the  street;  onainihiediatehr  suspected  the  thith.'    He  went, 
thereibre,  straight  to  the  viceroy,  to  whom  he.commnnicnted 
the  suspicious  circumstances  he  had  observed,'  that  some 
prompt  measures  might  be  concerted  for  counteracting  the 
machinations  of  the  oydors.    The  viceroy  desired  him  to  fear 
nothing,  as  they  had  only  civilians  to  deal  with,  who  had  not 
toflident  courage  to  concert  any  enterprize  agninst  his  autho- 
rity^   Urbina  went  away  accordingly  to  continue  his  rodnd  { 
but  as  he  still  continued  to  meet  several  armed  horsemen  In  the 
streets,  all  of  whom  were  going  towards  the  house  of  Cepeda, 
he  returned  again  to  the  palace,  and  remonstrated  with  the 
viceroy  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  taking  instant  measures 
of  defence.    The  viceroy  immediately  put  on  hL  armour  and 
ordered  to  sound  an  alarm,  after  which  he  went  out  into  the 
great  square  before  the  palace,  accompanied  by  his  niahtly 
guard  of  a  hundred'  soldiers  and  all  his  domestic  establish- 
ment, meaning  to  have  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Cepeda,  to 
arrest  the  oydors,  to  chastise  the  mutineers,  and  to  re-establish 
order  in  the  city.     While  in  the  great  square  near  the  gate 
of  the  palace,  he  noticed  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the 
soldiers  firom  going  to  join  the  o}'dors,  as  the  horsemen  who 
filled  all  the  streets  constrained  them  to  take  that  direction. 
If,  however,  the  viceroy  had  persisted  In  his  first  design,  he 
could  hardly  have  found  much  difficulty  or  considerable  re^ 
sistance,  as  he  then  had  a  greatly  superior  force  to  what  had 
assembled  with  Cepeda  and  the  other  judges.    He  was  di- 
suaded  from  executing  these  intentions  by  Alfonzo  Palomino, 
alcalde  or  police-judge  of  Lima,  who  asserted  that  a  great 
mmority  of  the  troops  were  assembled  at  the  house  of  Cepeda, 
and  were  about  to  attack  him ;  for  which  reason,  the  best 
measure  was  to  fortify  himself  in  the  palace,  whibh  could  easi- 
ly be  defended ;  whereas  he  had  not  a  suflRclent  foite  ta  as^rl 
the  b^dbrs  and  their  adherents.    Influenced  by  this  advice, 
the  viceiby  retired  into  the  palace,  accompanied  by  his  brother 
'    •  *  VeJa 
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Vdt  Nimn(»»  Panld*  Mencidi,  Jeremdfl  k  Gemtt  AJfenio  de 
CaceNtk  Diwp  ^  Urbina,  and  olhcm:  of  bia  friendi  and  ib^ 
lowtNi  with  ail  hi*  rdationa  and  servants.-  The  hundred  Mi^r 
dicn  d'the  nightly  guard  were  posted ratthegveit  gateof  thfr 
paiaoet  with  orders  to  prevent  any  one  irom  going  in. 

While  these  vacillator^  measures  were  gokig  on  at  the; 
viceregal  palace^  infomiation  wai  brOught/to  the  oydars»  that 
the  viceroy  had  drawn  out  his  jroi^a  in  tht  great  sonace^ 
with  the  imention  of  attacking  them.  Hanruig  a»  yet  cottectodt 
only  a  small  foroe  for  their  ^votection,  they  resolved  to  gO'  out 
into  the  street  i  believing*  il  the  viceroy  should  oome  to^hwk-r 
ode  thentt  and  should  occupy  the  streets  leading  to  thd-bouaer 
of  Cepeda,  tliat  all  those  who  weredisposed  to  aid  them  would 
be  intercepted.  They  advanced  therefore  by  tke.strsets  whidi; 
led  toworos  the  great  square,  and  were  soon  joined  by  other» 
of  their  adherents,  to  the  number  of  about  two  hundrad  n«ift»^ 
To  justify  their  conduct  on  this  ocoasipn,  they  caused  the  act 
which,  they  had  drawn  up  to  be  publiokly  read ;  -but'  ie  great 
was  the  noise  and  confusion,  that  very  tew  of  diose  present 
were  able  to  hear  its  tenor*  On  tlie  arrival  ofi  the' judges  and 
their  partisans  in  the  great  siquare,  day  began  to  dawn.-<  At 
this  time,  the  troops  attached  to  the  viceroy  fired  a  few  nwa- 
ketHshots  finomi  the  corridore  of  the  palace,  and  bcoan  to  ek-i 
tend  themselves  in  front  of  the  main  gate.  The  soldiers  who 
accompanied  the  oydors  were  much  uis|^leased  at  this  proce- 
'dure,  and  proposed  to  assault  the  palace,  ahd  to  slay  all  that 
resisted  them  }  but  the  ovdors  restrained  arid  appeased  thenw 
The  oydors  ihm  deputea  Gaspard  de  Can^ijal,  -the  superior 
^of  die  iDpniinicans,  and  Antonio  de  Uobles,  to  inform  the 
viceroy,  that  their  only  demand  from  him  wasan:  asanrance 
that  they  should  not  lie  compelled  to  embark  against .  their 
will  and  contrary  to  the  express  orders  of  his.  majesty,  which 
fixed  their  residence  at  Lima.  They  &rther  required^  diat^ 
without  proceeding  to  hostilities,  the  viceroy  should  come  to 
the  great  church,  where  they  proposed  going  to  meet  him, 
'  and  where  all  their  differences  might  be  amicably  settled ;  as 
otherwise  he  would  put  both  himself  and  all  who  were  with 
him  in  oitreme  danger.  While  these  envoys  were  in  the 
palace,  in  the  execu^on  of  their  commission,  the  hundred  sol- 
diers  who  formed  the  guard  of  the  viceroy  went  over  in  a  bo- 
dy to  the  oydors;  by  which,  as  the  entrance  to  the  palace 
was  left  entirely  unguarded,  several  of  themalecontentsgotad- 
^ssion  to  the  chambers  belonging  to  the  officers  of  the  yicm-'i^ 
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rif'intkvotiMrommt  which  thejF  nillaged.  'At  tbfi  iHmtL 
lh«  UoMttal*  Onfai  d«  Zmie  ivmit  lirom  Mi  houi*  CowaMll 
th> pahiotv  rtwirtiiNptB  h<ir» Jdiiicd the  viceroy  i  butfneetitig 
th*  other  ograbM  ott'hii  iPiy,  mhI  Mehif^ thit  it  w«i  lHik}io>ftihle' 
tot  him-  tar  fnmmu  hit  origlhtl  <Mig«h  he  acoMiipiinied 
them  to  the  cknieh* 

WbflM  the  fie»raywcd»ed  the  imwega  of  the  oydon  from 
GMMiil  Md  hm&Ao  lie  KoblHt  ooMidering  at  tite  Minier 
thM  thai  hie  MleaeiPai  aleeed^  in  iMMMMloti  of  the  ihtur* 
gent%  Md  tmt  hit  o#n'  troopt  han  abandoned  him,  he  de- 
tomlned  to praeaed  to  the chordn  and  tofflve  himMlf  un  to 
iheoydora  who  then  waited  for  him.  Thejr  carried  him 
diveeliy,  hi  hi*  coat  of  maM  and  oairaae,  to  the  houie  of  Ce> 
pHbif  whevoi  Aceing  Ortis  along  with  the  other  jndgti,  ho 
etaiiiwad :  **  Ii  it  ponible  that  vou,  in  whom  I  had  so  much 
conidanita  -w  ona  of  my  best  friendi,  have  joined  with  the 
reat  ih  'naldng  men  prhioncr."  To  this  tne  Ikenciate rf>> 
pKad^  •><  Whoever  haa  told  you  ao  spoke  ftilsely,  as  It  Is  kAoWn 
to  every  one  who  those  aiw  than  have  caused  yon  to  be  arrest- 
ad^  and  that  I  have  no'  share  in  the  matter.**  The  three 
other  judges  save  immediate  ofdera  to  convey  the  viteroy  on 
beard  ship«  that  he  miffht  be  sent  to  Spain  i  justly  fearing^  if 
Ooncalo  Fiaarro  should  find  him  in  cufttody  on  his  iif  rival  at 
LtaRH  that  he  would  pat  him  to  dehth,  or  that  the  r  latlons 
and  frienda  of  the  eenunissory  SaareK  might  kil!  him  in  re- 
vangefer  the  murder  of  that  officer ;  as  in  either  of  whic?  casM 
the  Maane  night  be  hnpot<d  to  them,  the  judges  w*e  much 
endNtmamd  now  bast  to  act  in  thi^  delicate  enm^c^,  con^k ;' 
aiderinff  thiat  if  they  merely  sant  the  viceroy  on  board  thd  ^feef 
whidi  my  at  anchor  off  the  hathoor  of  Ctdao,  he  mJ^ht  be 
aooBr  in  ocmdition  to  return  in  force  affainat  thero.  In  this 
dilemma«  they  apn^-rited  Cepcda,  one  of  their  number,  to  act 
aa  oaptain-general  (uk  the  colony;  who,  with  a  strong  guard,' 
cmidnctcd  the  deposed  Ticeroy  to  the  sea  side  on  purpose  to 
pnt  him  on  board  one  of  the  ships.  They  found  some  diffli''' 
culty  in  ex^uttng  this  measure,  as  Diego  Alvorea  .r  Cueto, 
who  commanded  the  fleet,  on  seeing  the  assemblage  of  people 
on  the  Aore,  and  learning  that  they  had  the  viceroy  among 
them  M  a  prisoner,  sent  J^m  de  Zurbano,  one  of  his  captains 
io  an  armed  boat  to  ccilect  all  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  with 
which  accompaniment  hi  irrprooched  the  shore  and  de- 
manded the  lioeration  of  xlm-neetoj  fitun  the  judges.  This 
measure  Was  altogether  ir^H-^cT^ial    38  the /^clges  refused  to 
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lUtm  to  Ui«  dtmiUHl*  of  Coctoi  who»  aftor  cxchtngky  4 
&m  Mott  with  thoM  on  Aan^  west  bade  to  bis  ^  ^ip*. 

After  tbii»  thoiodgw  Miit  off  o  nnwagu  to  Cueto,  by  mmm 
of  Friar  Ooiporodo  0«rviud»  ia  which  tho  (kpMMl  vk&rnf 
ooncurmlt  qrdetfilig  him-t»  MUTendcr  tho  ooimnoMd  of  tM. 
flceCt  and  to-  givo  op  tlie  childrtn  of  tho  latoinan)«isi  fia\  ra» 
turn  for  which  Ihtv  would  pbce  tho  viccroy>undM  hiodiMni 
who  would  oihorwsr A br  in  gnat  peril  of  hiiJilb.  Q»gatlfiig 
aboard  ibto,  Frifir  • .  pi  'd  pretontad  his  oooimiMion  to  Cooio 
and  gave  niart  %  '. '  w  -^  >  .u  of  thoototo  of  alibiM,>in  prMonoo 
of  the  lioer.t..ir 0  V^a  do  Coittro,  rwho  atill  wminrd'O  pritOB* 
0t  in  that  ve*  •  I.  li  oonaideration.  of  the  dangpr  to  which 
the  vic.rty  was  eX|K)ied,  Cutto  nnt  the  children  of  theoiaa* 
quip  r>i  ^!  jtt  together  with  Don  Antonio  de  Jiibem  and  hie 
wife  wLa  bad  thenu-e  of  them.  .  Tho  judgMatittinsiitad  that 
Cueto  Khoukl  surrender  the  fleet  to  tbeir  command,  thtoolan* 
ing  to  bdhisad  tihe  viceroy  if  he  refused}  andthowh  Veb 
NunneSf  brother  to  the  viceroy,  went  leveral  timaa  imh>  moo* 
sogM  to  induce  compliance,  tbe  captains  of  the  iliipe  would 
not  oonitnt  to  that  measure,  to  that  tbe  judgea  were  Oo»* 
■trained  to  return  to  Lima  with  the  viceroy  stUi  in-  ooo* 
tody.  .    .       /  .•x.ti  ik, 

Two  days  afterwards,  tlie  commanders  ofthe  shipa  irM 
informed  that  tbe  judges  and  tbeir  partisans  hod  ooio»lo  iho 
resolution  of  sending  a  strong  forco  of  ouisqueCaars  iataoatato 
make  themselves  masters  of  tbe  ships  by  force.  They  mig^ 
perhops  have  easily  persuaded  Cueto  to  give  op  tho  fleely  of 
which  in  reality  Jerom  de  Zurbano  bod  more  the  oonoaoand 
than  he,  as  all  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  were  attachod  to 
tbe  deposed  viceroy  were  at  his  disposal }  but  Zaihaiio»  to 
whom  the  judj^  made  great  offers,  was  quite  kiflexible«  The 
captains  ot  the  fleet  came  even  to  tbe  resolution  of  quitting  the 
port  of  Lima,  to  cruise  upon  tbe  coaat  of  Peru,  UU  such  time 
as  they  might  receive  oraers  from  bin  majesty  how  to  conduct 
themselves  in  the  present  crisis.  They  bdieved  that  the  vice* 
royhad  mony  frieiiJs  and  adberents  in  Lima  and  other  ports 
'freru,  .^  many  persons  who  had  not  taken  any  sliarein 
the  deposition  and  imprisonment  of  the  viceroy,  and  sevwal 
of  those  who  were  best  disposed  to  the  royal  service  coiytinu- 
ed  almost  daily  to  make  their  escape  on  board  the  fleet.  Tbe 
ships  were  tolerably  well  armed  and  sfipointed,  having  ten  or 
twelve  iron  cannon,  and  three  or  iour  of  brass,  besicks  forty 
quintals  of  powder.    As  to  provisions,  they  had  above  four 
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himdrad  :4nflrtab  :of  iMsouit,-  fivehundrad  bags  of  malze^  and 
a  laroe  Btoire  oC;«alt  mcati  so  that  they  wera'vtetndled  sUffi* 
eieaayktt  a  oonaideraUe  time,  and  thcgr  oo^ld  ^anj^  procure 
water  on  any  part -of  tke  coast  'Theiri  fdroejIuMirever  waa 
very  smaUf  as  wey  had  only  tweaty  five  Mikiier«,>  and  by  no 
means  a  auffioient  number  of  mariners  for  the  ten  di^  whidi 
conqpOaed.  their  fleet.  They  resolved  therefore  to  abandim 
four  oCtkesmalieat  vessels,  which  they  were  unable  toman; 
and  not  thinking  it  righttto  leave  these  bditnd,  lest  th^y 
might  have  been  employed  against  thamselves  by  the  parti<- 
xaaa  oi  the  judges,  they  set  these  small  vessels  on>  fire  the  day 
aflsr  the  imprisonment  of  the  viceroy,  as  likewise  two  fis^ 
iu^  barks  whidb  were  in  the  harbour,  and  then  set  sail, 
^be  four  small  ships  were  entirely  destroyed,  but  the  two 
fishing '  veaseb  were  •  saved  after  sustaining  very  litde  da^ 
mMB&.: 

The  fleet-went:  into  the  harbour  of  Guavra,  which  is  eighth 
eea<; leaguea  Ifekno  ^  the  port  of  Uma,  where  they  took  In  a 
su|^ly  of  -wood  and  water.  They  carried  the  licentiate  VaoU 
de  Castra  along  with  thein,  andresolved  to  wait  at  Guavra 
to  «ee  what  consequences  mi^t  iiblbw  from  die  imprisonment 
of  the  viceroy.  When  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
jlNi(iwsjw£U>' relieved  the  ships  might  not  ^o  to  any  ccoisi- 
ddvsbJetdistance  from ■  Guavra,  on  accouut  oi  the  attadiment 
oftheiBOfunmMKters  to  the  viceroy  whose  life  was  ini  danger, 
tbay  deteiinined  to  send  a  force  both  by  sea  and  land  to  at- 
tenipt  acqiuringi  possession  of  the  shipi  ahnost  at  ^any  risk. 
ForUiM  porposek  Uiey  gave  orders  to  Diego  Gareias  de  Al- 
faros  an  inhabitant  of  Lmia  who  was  veraatit  in  maritime  ai^ 
fairs,  to  repair  and  fit  out  the  two  barks  which' had  drifted  on 
shore.  When,  that  was  dwie,  Alfaro  embarked  in  than  with 
thirty  musqueteers,  and  set  sail  towards  Guavra.  At  the  same 
time,  Don  Juan  de  Menoo^a  and  Ventura  Beltran,  *  were 
sent  off  by  land  with  a  party  of  soldiers  in  the  same  direction. 
On  coming  to  Guavra  in  the  Jiight,  Gareias  de  Alfaro  con- 
cealed 
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3  The  expi>'4sion  inthnttxt  tdowt  U  probably  an  error  in  the  Frenck 
transLHtor  in  rendering  barlovento  which  signifies  to  leeward.  Accordingly, 
to  the  horth  of  Lima,  and  about  the  indicated  distance,  there  ia  a.sea>port  or 
coast  town  named  Huaura,  certainly  the  place  meant  by  Zarate.  Hua  and 
GiM  are  often  inchangedby  the  Spaniards  in  the  nam^  of  places  in  Ahierica, 
probably  from  the  g  having  a  guttural  sound,  or  strong  aspiration.— £.    ;, 

4  Garcilaaso  names  this  person  Ventura  Veltran.— E.  »>  i 
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e^M  hi*  t#o  bsrkt  behind  » light  faottM  **  in  the  hiHionf 

Snenr  the  ship*,  #here' he  eedkl'Mot  heMenw  At  itht 
lhne,,tfae  pttrty  ^hich  iMnt  by  Umi4  b^n  to*  fire  off 
tti«lir  iniilriMt'^iid'ihepebtfte  in  the  ihifie  bdiefed  th«y^w«i« 
M^  fritttids  t}f  the  vieer^v  Who  Wished  to  etebMrlc.  Vela 
Nnnncz  was  sent  accordin^y  in  a  boat  'to  tbesh^ris^  tolnwii 
what  was  meant  by  the  finiig,  on  which  Di^;o  Oarcias  push- 
ed on  his  barlcs  between  Vela  Nunnez  and  the  ships,  firing 
upon  him  and  obliged  him  to  sutrender.  lutellig^ce  of  this 
event  was  immediately  sent  to  Cueto,  with  a  message  assuring 
hfan  that  both  the  viceroy  and  his  brotttoiirould  be  njinijtdiatc^ 
ly  put  to  death  unless  hie  surrendered  his  ship•^to  the  judges. 
Cu^to  *  accordingly  submitted,  being  afraid  lest  the  threat 
fiiikht.be  eikeeqtM  t  but  hwl  eeitiiiflly 'notbeiMi'  attowwt  M^  do 
so  Tf  ZtifrlMtno'haid  been  pretent,  Who  had  sailed  fromtOcMmA 
vdth  his  shi)»,  two  days  before  the  arrival  of  Diego:  OttRiifl% 
^th  the  jnt^^tiott  of  going  all  aloi^  llie  coast  .beMraeil  Tiiha 
fthd  Tfifrra '  f'irma  to  tak^  p^iMblon  of  >  evei^  shipiheliiriglft 
(iill'ihiviih^  topr^nt  them 'flfom  Ibii^  empKiyedvlitytlitt 

'  fnlmi^diately  after  the  dtpattiire  of  the  fioetundeir'  Giletio 
frbqi  tU  pot^df  Lima,  the  Jttdi|M  became  ii^pdehensive  l«it 
the  rek^tion*  dfthe  tomttissary  ttSgbt  put  thetioeroy  todeith^ 
which' they  iitixidlj  Utreatened ;  on  whioh  aeonnnt'they  taukt 
td'ii  ire*d)^ticn^'  to  tfanspoft  him  to  an  iidftnd  ttottc  twr^leagnes 
ilrdfii  the  ^st.  For  this  purpose  he  was  lenibttkedtiKM^ 
with  n  guard  df  twenty  meb  in  ohei  of  those  barks  or  floats 
iitiade  of  dried  reeds  which  the  Indians  ttOAkenetu  .Whin 
th^  jiidgies  IqHrnt  the  surrender  of  the  fleet  under  Ott^o^  iSiey 
deteJI^mbd  upon  sending  lum  as  a  prisoner  t#'8pftinv  #tth  a 
fbrpiiil  memorial  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  d^ted  the  Hera* 
elate  Alvafez,  6ne  of  their  nutnber  to  tidce  charge  of  him 
thither,  and  to  support  their  menioHal  at  the  dourt  of  Spain, 
givint^  him  8Q0G  crowns  to  defh^the  expences  of  the  voyages 
For  wis  piit^se  all  the  necessary  dispatches  weire  prepared^ 
which  were  signed  hy  all  the  judges  of  the  royal  audience,  ex* 
c^tin{{  Ortiz  de  Zarate^  who  rnbSed  his  coiusunremie.  Ai> 
Vai^  wenit  by  Ii^nd  to  Ouavra,  ^  whitdi  platit  Iheiriceioy  was 
•■*■■*  v: .  'a        w*«  -It}'.!,*;.'!;/*  '.tranipolted 


«  In  Onxilitto  de  li  Vcg«»  t^^Aamitf  copying  tbit  pirt  of  tkb  iH»y 
Irem  Zsratc,  Oardss  is  tatd  to  bt«e  conctded  hU  ^ariu  Mhind  s  Mcl(«-«*£. 

4  Thif  penob  U.  always  namsd  CRwo,  by  Oardlano)  who  likewise  in- 
fprmi  ui  that  he  wai  brothtr-in-lawto  ws  viceroy.— S. 
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trantpoHed  ia  qne  of  the  botkn  fittod  out  by  Dfego  Oarqas, 
•till  giveo  into  the  «uMody  of  Alvares,  who  immediati|Iy)«e^ 
mil  •  i^h  three  ch^M  that  hod  l^een  placed  at  his  diifiolal, 
without  wiuttn^  eve|i  ;for  the  dinMtcbes  from  Imi  brc«faer 
judjesl  At  <thi«  time*  Vaca  de  Castro  was  canried  back  |^ 
the  port  of  X4nMi}  still  a  prisoner' 
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Histoid  i^  iht  usurptahn  ttf  GoHxalo  Pizarr»tjrm  tie  *d 
.  jpadwm  qftheVicehiy  to  hU  dtfeat  and  deat^ 
iwnki   sr'i  ♦I'joi' {»«•!>/;  ;^:t;Kf  ,F59i,'3,-  ..',,■;     ^;1^ 

o^WttIUt  thevietfroy  retnuined  in  tl^e  small  ishuid,^as  for- 
jnerly  inenlt0ned;  Alfonso  ^ie  Montemayor  and  thpse  who  had 
gotienlengiiirilli  himloeuecour  Loyasa  and  2!avallo8>  return- 
ed; \A  JUiMt  lipen  wbidi  the  fudges  caused  them  to  be  arrestn 
.ed:lUKd>disilTtned>  ordering  them,  and  several  of  the  captaini 
who  ttrefe  attached  to  the  vioerqy*  to  be  detained  as  priKmers 
in  the  house  of  Martin  de  Roblcs,  and  in  the  houses  of  sever^ 
of  the  <^ien»'  iiX  LitniU  «The«e  prisoners  were-  persuade^  if 
the  viceroy  could  regain  his  liberty,  that  hf  would  still  be  aUe 
|to' prevent  the  arrival  of .Gonzalo  Pizarro  at  Xjnia>  and  to 
avert  the  disorders  and  evils  which-  must  flow  &om  hi*  «uc- 
censful  usurpati<Mi«  pr^udicial  to;  the  rights  of  i  the  crown  and 
tih^iinterest  of  the  colony.  With  this  view,  ther^or«,  thegr 
Atmlierted;  t0  unite  together  under  arms,  to  bring  back  the 
vicfeiVy  from  the  pl^e  of  his  confinement,  and, to  reinstate 
him  in  his  authority  i  resolving  in  the  execution  of  this  pro- 
jedt^  to  make  the  jiulges  prisoners,  or  even  to  kill  them  if  ne- 
cessary, and  to  take  possession  of  the  city  in  the  name  of  his 
majesty.  They  had  assuredly  executed  their  project,  had 
tlu^  not  been  betrayed  by  a  soldier,  who  discovered  the  whole 
plot  to  Gepeda.  Immediately  on  receiving  notice  of  this 
ponspiracy,  Cepeda  in  concert  with  the  other  judges  appre- 
liended  ful  the  leaders,  namely  Alfonso  de  Montemayor, 
Paolo  de  Meneses,  Alfonso  de.Caceres,  Alfonso  de  Barrio- 
nuevo,(And  wumfi  others.  Several  of  these  when  put  to  the 
lorturet  had  sufficient  resolution  to  refuse  confession;  but 
Barrionuevo  confessed  partly,  in  hopes  of  satisfying  the  judges, 
find  &at  they  might  not  continue  his  torments.  Upon  his 
conftssion,  he  was  at  first  omdemned  to  lose  his  bead  j  but 
in  <he  sequel  the  judges  satisfied  themselves  with  causing  his 
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riffl^t  hand  to  be  cut  oiFj  and  all  the  other  leaden  of  the  codp 
ifnracy,  who  persisted  in  refusing  to  confess,  were  banished 
ifom  Peru. 

After  all  these  revolutionary  events,  information  of  every 
thing  that  had  occurred  in  JLima,^  was  transmitted  to  Gdnza- 
Ip  ^zari'o,  the  judges  and  their  friends  being,  in  hdpea  t)^lt 
be  would  now  be  induced  to  dismiss  his  army.  They  were 
however  quite  mistaken  in  this  expectation  ;  for  he  believed 
that  every  thing,  even  the  Imprisonment  of  the  viceroy,  was 
a  false  rumour,  or  a  mere  concerted  trick  to  force  him  to  lay 
down  his  arms,  and  that  they  wcukl  put  him  to  death  when 
left  without  support. 

In  the  mean  time  the  licentiate  Alvarez,  as  already  men* 
tioncd,  set  sail  from  Guavra  having  charse  of  the  viceroy 
and  his  brothers^  Notwithstandinff  that  this  judge  had  been 
the  chief  promoter  of  every  thine  that  had  been  done  against 
the  viceroy,  having  even  especiwly  contributed  to  make  him 
a  prisoner,  and  been  most  active  in  punishing  those  who  had 
conspired  to  restore  him  to  the  government ;  yet,  on  the 
very  first  day  of  the  voyage,  he  went  into  the  cabin  which 
haa  been  appointed  for  the  captive  viceroy^  declaring  his  re- 
pentance for  all  that  he  had  done  against  him,  and  his 
earnest  desire  for  a  reconcilement.  Im  assured  him,  that, 
in  accepting  the  charge  of  his  conveyance  as  a  prisoner,  he 
had  been  entirely  actuated  by  the  desire  of  serving  him,  that 
he  niight  get  him  from  under  the  power  of  C^)cda,  and  pre- 
vent him  from  foiling  into  the  hands  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro, 
who  was  expected  to  arrive  shortly  at  Limai  To  satisfy  the 
viceroy  of  his  sincerity,  Alvarez  assured  him  that  he  was 
from  that  moment  at  full  and  perfect  liberty,  and  that  he  now 
surrendered  the  command  of  the  vessel  into  his  hands }. 
humbly  beseeching  him  to  forgive  all  that  was  passed,  and 
declaring  himself  really  to  obey  his  commands  in  all  things. 
Alvarez  then  gave  orders  to  the  ten  men  who  had  been  given 
him  as  guards  over  the  viceroy,  that  they  were  now  to  obey 
the  viceroy  afid  not  him.  'I'ne  viceroy  e3q)res6ed  his  entire 
satisfaction  al  this  conduct  ia  Alvarez,  and  took  the  oom^ 
mand  accordingly }  yet  in  a  very  short  time  he  treated  Alva- 
rez very  ill,  often  calling  him  villain,  traitor,  mutineer,  and 
other  opprobrious  names,  and  threatening  that,  thoueh  he 
glared  his  life  for  the  present  because  he  haJ  occasion  for  his 
service,  he  would  certainly  have  him  hanged  in  the  sequeV 
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Yet  they  continued  together  till  their  anvtvl  at  Tt\ud$dt'W 
nball  be  related , in  the  seqpicL  ■  •  i  •  ,'.'>': 

It  was  soon  suspected  at  Lima  that  Alvarez  had  cnter^' 
Uito  terms  with  the  Tioenw,  from  oertain  drcamBtaMces 
whidi  had  transpired  before  ihe  embai4ced,  but  mof^e  «Bpedftl*< 
1]^  from  his  having  set  sail  without  waitins  for  the  dUipatiAies 
of  the  royal  court  of  audience,  which  had  been  delayed  a -dtrf 
in  waiting  for  the  consent  of  Ortiz.  While  they  werii  stiH  id 
some  degree  of  uncertainty  on  this  subject,  and  waiting 
anxiously  to  know  the  whole  truth,  thejr  judged  prdper  td^ 
send  a  r^rosentation  on  the  state  of  afiatrs  to  Ginizalo  riatt^ 
ro,  of  which  the  fulkwiii^  was  the  tenor.    **  'phatji  in  ctfnse^ 

2uence  of  their  commissions,  and  of  the  express  powers  elu- 
ded to  them;  by  his  majesty  of  doing  every  tlAnu  which 
might  be  necesfiary  for  tlie  due  administration  of  jusifce,  and 
to  place  the  country  in  ^pod  order,  they  had  suspended  the 
•zecution  of  the  obnoxious  regulations,  as  demanded  by  th^ 
colonists^  and  had  even  sent  en'  the  viceroy  to  l^ain,  which 
was  JBore  than  had  heea  recpiired  or  could  have  been  r^son- 
abty  asked.     As)  thcr^re,  there  now  remained  no  caller 

Ctence  for  the  military  preparations  which  he  had  set  on 
t,  they  commanded  him  immediately  to  dismiss  his  troops : 
But,  if  he  were  inclined  to  come  to  Lima,  he  must  come 
there  as  a  man  of  peace,  witliout  warlike  array ;  yet,  if  he 
considered  it  necessary  to  his  safety  to  have  an  escort,  they 
granted  him  permission  to  bring  fifteen'Of  twenty  horsemen 
atooff  with  him/'  .'    '  i>-jt  ti">' 

When: these  orders  were  prepared,  the' judgetivwe^es^ 
ous  of  sending  somb  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lima  to  carry  tiMNn 
to  Oonzalo  Pizarro )  but  no  one  would  undertake  the  com* 
mission,  which  they  considered  as  extremely  hazardous. 
They  represented  to  the  judges,  that  Gonzalo  and  hk  ofReerit 
woiud  veproech  them  for  opposing  the  just  measures  in  which 
they  were  engaged  ;  as  they  had  associated  for  the  general 
interest  of  the  colony.  Oti  this  refusU  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  judg^«ave  orders  to  Augustino,  the  reyal  treasurer  of 
Peru^ ,  and  Don  Antonio  de  Ribera,  one  of  the  citizens  of 
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7  The  author  of  tbe  Hiitory  of  thfe  Discovtrjr  and  Coaqiait  of  Bsru, 
wl^chlonns  the  tubjcct  of  toB  preMnt.  article;  who  accor^UBgly,  midki 
jiMtly  ny  of  theie  eyent«,  auorw^  pars  magna  fuu  JIm  a<ro(;iste  on  this 
OGcaHon  was  the  penwn  wno  had  charge  m  'the  fami'y  of  the  late  marquis 
Dob  Fraacuco  Fizarro,  and  had  married  the  widow  ot  FraociKO  Martia  dc 
Alcantais,  ai  we  learn  from  CarGUaiio.-~£.     .  '-'^^ 
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LinUt  to  carry  this  order  ^>  Oonzalp.  To  theaamessengert 
^(^j  gave  formal  letters  of  credence,  with  which!  they  set  out 
ypou  their  journey  for  the  vallcyof  Jaujat  in  which  Gonzalo 
Piaarro  was  then  encamped  with  his  army.  Oomzalo  had  tl- 
r^n/dy  received  notice  of  this  intended  embass^r  j  and  wa^  a- 
fraid»  if  the  envoys  shou}4  give  a  public  notification  of  the  mes- 
sage with  which  they  were  entrusted,  that  his  tro<»s  might  mu- 
tiny) as  he  knew  they  wer^  exceedingly  desirous  of  marching  to 
Lima  in  fiUl  force,  that  they  might  be  in  condition  to  pillage 
that  city  on  the  first  pretext  that  oiiered.  To  prevent  this, 
he  srat  Jerom  de  VUlegas  with  thirty  mounted  musqueteers 
to  intercept  the  two  messengers  now  on  their  way  to  the 
army.  According  to  his  instructions,  Vill^;as  allowed  Ri- 
bera  to  continue  nis  journey  to  the  camp ;  but  made  Au- 
gustinp  de  Zarate  a  prisoner,  and  deprived  him  of  his  dis- 
patches, Zarata  w^  carried  back  by  Ville^s  to  the  prpvince 
of  Fariacaca  ",  where  he  was  detained  a  prisoner  for  ten  days* 
and  avery  means  were  employed^  to  intimidate  him  that  he 
might  not  execute  the  commission  with  which  he  was  en- 
trusted. 

At  the  end  of  that  period  Gonzalo  Pizarro  arrived  with 
his,  army  at  Pariacaca,  and  called  Zarate  into  his  presence 
to  give  an  account  of  the  subject  of  his  missiont  Zarate  had 
been  aJready  made  to  understand  that  bi»  life  would  be  in 
danger  if  he  attempted  to  execute  the  orjclers  he  had  received 
literally :  For  which  reason,  afler  having  eiqplained  the  whole 
distinctly  to  Gonzalo  in  private,  on  being  taken  into  the  tent 
where  all  the  insurgent  captains  were  assembled,  he  proceed- 
ed, as  instructed  by  Gonzalo,  to  discharffe  his  oommissipn 
with  priident  reserve.  Gonzalo  desired  nim  to  r^)eat  dl 
th^t  he  ImuI  already  cpfnmunipa(ed  to  him,  but  Zarate, 
understanding  distinctly  what  was  eu>ected  of  him  by  Gon- 
zalo, in  fidldres8ing,(;he  assembled  oncers  in  the  name  of  the 
judges  a[  t;he  royi^  aqdience,  used  considerable  address,  and 
(^ymiod  hipuelf  of  thie  fuU  powers  contained  in  his  crecl^tials. 
,^..-  :;  (;■  >*  ■-'       He 
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•  No  auch  prqyipceli  now  to.be  found  in  the  beat  maps  of  Peru ;  but 
•eventy  or  eighty  mile*  to  the  north  of  Jauja,  there  it  a  diitrict  called  the 
vallev  of  Pan,  with  ato>Vnof  the'same  name  on  the  OitHehajfOKhaf  or  blM 
of  Cninchay,  which  may  then  have  been  cklled  Pari<«ocha,  or  Vm  on  the 
lake.  From  thia  drcumatance,  it  appears,  the  metsengcra  had  been  obliged 
to  make  a  great  circuit  towards  the  north^  on  pu^poae  to  |;et  )i,|i«aasge  Ktfjtn 
the  main  weatern  ridge  of  thr  Andea.—B.    '  * ''' 
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Conquest  of  Peru 


PART  n.  Book  II. 


He  WM  sUent  thereforie  r^rding  the  dismissal  of  the  troops, 
which  was  the  point  of  deUcacy,  and  confined  himself  to  nich 
other  matters  as  seemed  proper  for  the  service  of  his  majestj^ 
and  the  good  of  the  colony^  In  this  view,  he  represented  to 
them,  **  that,  since  the  viceroy  vfos  deported,  and  their  de? 
roand  for  suspending  the  ohnoxious  ordinances  w^  granted, 
it  seemed  just  that  they  should  repay  the  sums  which  BhSoo 
Kunpez  Vela  had  taken  from  the  royal  treasury,  as  th^  had 
promised.  "That  they  should  forgive  those  inhabitants  of  Cuz- 
co  who  had  deserted  from  their  camp  to  join  the  late  viceroy, 
since  it  could  not  be  denied  that  these  men  had  substantial 
reasons  for  what  they  had  done ;  and  that  they  oiicht  to  send 
a  humble  deputation  to  his  majesty,  to  excuse  and  exculpate 
themselves  from  the  measures  in  which  they  had  been  engag- 
ed." Zarate  added  several  things  of  a  similar  nature ;  to 
all  of  which  the  only  answer  given  by  the  council  of  ofBcers, 
which  he  w^s  directed  to  carry  back  to  the  judges  was, 
**  that  It  was  indispensably  necessary  for  the  well  being  of 
the  colony,  that  they  should  appoint  Oonzalo  Pizarro  gover- 
nor of  Peru.  After  which  every  thing  that  was  required 
should  be  done :  But  if  this  were  refused,  the  military  council 
was  determined  to  give  up  Linui  to  be  plundered  by  the 
soldiers." 

Zarate  woidd  willingly  have  excused  himself  from  bearing 
this  aiiswcTs  but  as  no  other  could  be  procured,  he  waa 
obliged  to  return  to  lAm^,  where  he  reported  it  to  the  judges, 
to  whom  it  gaye  ipuch  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction.  Gon- 
zato  Pizarro  had  not  hitherto  carried  his  pretensions  so  high, 
having  oiiJy  insisted  ^r  (he  departure  of  the  viceroy  from 
i*eru,  and  the  suspension  of  the  obnoxious  regulations,  and 
the  jjidges  were  much  at  a  loss  how  to  conduct  themselves 
under  this  new  and  unexpected  demand.  Afler  mature  delibcr- 
ationi  they  sent  to  inform  the  insurgent  officers,  **  that  they 
were  unable  to  grant  their  demand,  or  even  to  take  it  into  cori^ 
sideration,  unleiss  some  person  should  appear  before  them 
authorised  to  present  the  request  according  to  the  af;custom- 
^, forms."  Upon  this  message,  all  the  procurators,  or  depu- 
ties of  the  cities  who  were  in  the  insurgent  arhly  repaired  to 
Lima;  where,  in  cpnj^nc(ion  ly^th  such  other  ^eput^c^  of 
the  cities  as  were  resident  in  that  place,  they  presented  a. 
formal  request  in  writing,  demanding  the  same  thing  which 
had  been  formerly  done  by  a  verbal  message.  The  auditors^ 
fonsidering  this  affair  as  exceedingly  dcUcute,  and  that  they 

neither 
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nehSier  had  any  right  to  grant  what  was  now  dcmoAded,  nolr 
snlfidCDt  power  to  refuse  it,  as  GoMalo  was  now  very  near 
Luna  which  he  held  strictly  blockaded ;  they  resolved  to 
submit  the  whole  to  the  consideration  of  Uie  principal  per- 
sons of  the  city,  that  they  midht  receive  their  sentiments  and 
Advice  in  the  present  crisis.  For  diis  purpose,  thejr  dreW  up 
«  formal  instrument  of  the  whole  natter,  which  was  commu« 
.jiicated  to  Don  Jerom  de-Loyasa  archishop  of  Lima,  Don 
Juan  Solano  archbishop  of  Cuzco,  Don  Garcia  Diaz  bi&hc^ 
of  Quito,  Fray  Thomas  de  Sun  Martino  provincial  of  the 
Dominicans,  Augustinodc  Zarate  the  treasurer,  and  to  the 
royal  accountant  and  controller  general '.  This  extraordinary 
council  was  desired  to  consider  maturely  the  demands  of  the 
deputies,  and  to  give  their  opinion  freely  on  what  was  proper 
to  be  done  in  consequence.  In  this  instrument,  the  judges 
explained  at  lull  lensth  the  reasons  which  induced  them  to 
require  advice  on  this  important  subject,  openly  avowing  that 
this  measure  was  not  resorted  to  in  the  view  of  following 
what  the  council  misht  judge  best,  since  neither  the  judges 
nor  the  council  had  any  power  in  the  present  situation  of 
affairs  to  act  otherwise  than  as  prescrilied  by  Gonzalo  Pizar> 
ro  and  his  officers ;  but  that  the  judges  had  called  in  thb 
manner  on  the  members  of  this  extraordinary  council,  as 
recorded  witnesses  of  the  constraint  and  oppression  under 
which  diey  all  now  acted. 

While  these  deliberations  were  going  on  in  Lima,  Gonzalo 
Pizarro  drew  nigh  with  his  army  and  encamped  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  the  city,  drawing  up  his  numerous 
train  of  artillery  in  readiness  for  service.  A»  a  whole  day 
elf^sed  without  the  formal  appointment  as  governor  being 
transmitted  to  him,  he  became  impatient;  and  dimatched 
thirty  musqueteers  into  the  city  under  the  command  of  his 
lieutenant-general,  who  made  prisoners  of  twenty-eight 
persons,  among  whom  were  those  who  had  formerly  deserted 
him  at  Cuzco,  and  others  who  were  most  obnoxious  for 
having  taken  part  with  the  viceroy.  Among  these  were  Ga- 
briel de  Roias,  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Mc'rhior  Verdugo, 
the  licentiate  Carvajal,  Pedro  de  Barco,  Martin  de  Floren- 
cia,  Alfonso  de  Caceres,  Pedro  de  Manjares,  Luis  de  Leon, 

Antonio 


9  By  Garcilasao,  Zante  is  represented  ai  holding  all  the  three  offices. 
Trcasurei*,  accountant,  and  controller. — £.  ,-  .'-,^^ 
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Antonio  Rqys  d^  Caatml^  uujimm^  others  of  higheit  miv? , 
ydeyation  in  the  cqlqny.  v^ese  '  were  comiQitte4  to  ftl^r 
yqiqmqnptMpn,,  of 'whkh  the  Ueuteiumt^fl^fa^  tow  .pones* 
lion,  taking  away  the, keys  irom  the  alcalde  or  ije^p^.  T^9 
judges  Were  utterly  iin^le  to  make  the  smallest  opposition  to 
this  strong  measure*  and  dared  not  even  to  express  their  dia^ 
approbation/as  there  did  not  now  remain  ii%  soldiers  in,  the 
city  I  ail  those  who  had  been  formerly  attached  to  t|iem  or  to 
the  viceroy  having  gone  over  to  the  camp  of  Gonzaloi  who 
had  now  a  fi>rce  of  twehro  hundred  men  completely  arn^ed, 
indudu^  his  original  troops  and  those  who  deserted  to  itifn 
on  tliis  occasion. 

^ea;t  morning,  several  of  the  insurgent  officers  came  into 
the,city»  apd  required  the  judses  to  make  out  the  comm^ssioi^ 
Ibr  GoDzalo*  and  to  proclaim  him  governor-general  of  Pdra 
vithout  delay,  otherways  threatening  to  give  up  the  city  to 
plunder*  and  to  massacre  the  inhabitants,  in  which  case  they 
would  bqgin  by  putting  the  judges  to  death.  The  judges 
endeavour^  to  excuse  themselves,  alleging  that  they  had 
n(^tber  right  nor  authority  to  do  what  was  desired.  Where- 
upon (^arvi^,  the  lieutenant-general  under  Pizarro,  caused 
four  of  his  prisoners  to  be  brought  from  the  prison^  and  or-. 
dered  thre^  of  them  to  be  hanoed  on  a  tree  near  the  city.' 
These  unfortunate  men  were  Pedro  de  B?rco,  Martin  de 
Florencia,  and  Juan  de  Saavedra.  Carv$y^  only  allowed 
thei^aqhort  half  hour  to  confess  their  sins  and  to  prepare 
fprdciath,  a44ing  insult  and  mockery  to  his  cruelty.  Ho 
particularly  ijidmged  in  raillery  against  Pcd^o  de  Barco,  who, 
was  last  execut^i' saying,  as  he  was  a  brave  commandeir  who 
hi^  ma4e  several  conquests,  and  was  one  of  the  most  consi- 
derable and  ricjbest  men  in  Peru,  he .  was  inclined  to  allow 
him  spilae  distinction  in  his  death,  and  that  he  therefwe 
granted  him  ^the  high  and  honourable  privilege .  of  choosing; 
which  braiicb  of  the  tree  he  preferred  for  being  hanged  upon. 
Luis  de  Litonjesctqped  at  the  intercession  of  his,  brother  who' 
served  under  Gonzalo. 

On  seeing  these.arbitranr  proceedings,  a^d  being  threaten-- 
ed  by  Carvajql  with  a  simijar  treatment  of  aU  the  other  pri-, 
soners,  and  that  the  city  should  be  jgiven  Uf)  to  pillage  if  they  . 
4id  not  execute  the  required  commission  without  delay,  the^' 
judges  sent  to  the  members  of  the  extraordinary  council  for-  „. 
meny  mentioned*  dei^ing  them  to  giye  their  undis^^uised 
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ienUinenti.  upon  what  wm  propo*  to  be  done.  Tbejr  aceor- 
dltu^y  agreed  uiuuiimoualy  that  it  was  necessary  to  cQvaiph 
with  the  demands  of  Gonzalo ;  and  the  judfl^  imoi^diateljr 
made  opt  a  commission  (^pointing  GcHuaio  Fvuurro  governor- 
general  of  Pieru,  until  his  majesty  might  give  orders  to  ,t}ie 
contrary,  and  without  prejuclice  to  Uie  rights  and  auUiqri^ 
of  the  royal  audience,  to  which  Gonzalo  was  required  to 
make  oath  that  he  woidd  renounce  his  authority  whenever  it 
might  please  his  majesty  or  the  audience  to  demand  it  from 
him,  uid  likewise  engaging  to  submit  to  their  authority  ia 
the  event  of  any  complaints  agaipft  him»  either  as  an  indivtn 
duaU  or  in  the  execution  of  his  high  office.  ';' 

On  receiving  his  commission,  GonTalo  Pi^anro  made  his 
public  entry  into  Lima,  with  all  his  troops  in  martial  order. 
Captain  Bachicisu)  raardied  at  the  hqid  of  the  vai^;uard  with 
the  artillery,  consisting  of  twenty  field  nieces,  which  with  ^1 
their  ammunition,  carriages,  and  otner  equipments,  were 
carried,  on  thq  shoulders  ot  six  thousand  Indians,  who  oinn- 
pletely  filledf  all  the  streets  through  which  they  hjBuA  to  pass. 
The  artillery  was  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  thiity  i^iuMue- 
teen  and  nifty  canoncers.  The  company  of  two  hundreii 
pik^en  comm^ded  by  Diego  de  Gumiel  follow^  nesct. 
Then  two  companies  of  m^squeteers,  commanded  by  the 
Captains  Guevara  and  Pedro  Cerm^no,  the  former  consistinff 
of  150,  and  the  latter  of  200  men.  After  these  followed 
three  companies  of  inlantry  who  preceded  Gonzalo  Pizarro 
as  his  body  suurds,  who  followed  on  horseback  in  his  coat  of 
mail,  over  which  he  wore  a  robe  of  cloth  of  sold.  He  way 
ibllowed  by  three  captains  of  cavalry :  Don  Pedro  de  Porto 
Carrero  in  the  middle  carrying  the  royal  standard  bdonging 
to  his  troop,  having  Antonio  de  Altamiranq  oh  his  right  wi^ 
the  standard  of  Cuzco,  and  Pedro  de  Puelles  on  his  left  with 
a  standard  of  the  arms  of  Gon^udb  Pia^o.  llie  whole  cap 
valry  of  the  army  broueht  up  the  rear  in  regular  order,  la 
this  array,  the  whole  oduipiin  of  inarch  moved  towards  the 
house  of  the  oydor  Ortiz  de  ^Karate,  where  the  other  judgei 
were  assemj^led.  Ortiz  had  feign^  sickness,  on  purpose  to 
avoid  attending  the  royal  court  of  audience  at  the  reception 

gf  Gonza'o,  but  his  brethren  adjourned  the  sitting  to  his 
ouse  on  the  occasion. 

Xeavin|[  his  cavalry  drawn  up  iu  the  great  square,  Gonza« 
lo  made  his  appearance  before  the  assembled  judges*,  who  rei> 
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ceived  him  in  fomii  and  administered  to  him  the  oath  as  go- 
vernor.   From  thence  he  proceeded  to  the  town  house,  where 
an  tfa«  magistrates  of  the  city  were  assembled,  and  where  he 
was  received  with  all  the  usual  solemnities.    Having  gone 
'throuch  all  ths  ceremonies,  he  retired  to  his  own  house,  and 
die  lieutenant-general  Carvajal  dismissed  the   army  to  its 
quarters  upon  the  citizens,  who  were  ordered  to  entertain 
tnem  at  free  quarters.    Gonzalo  Pizarro  continued  to  reside 
in  Lima,  exercising  his  authority  as  governor  in  all  things 
'pertaining  to  military  aiBiirs,  without  interfering  in  the  udmi- 
nisthition  of  justice,  which  he  confided  entirely  to  the  oydors, 
who  held  their  sittings  for  that  purpose  in  the  house  of  the 
treasurer  Alfonso  Riquelme.    Immediately  after  assuming  the 
office  of  governor,  Oonzalo  sent  Alfonso  de  Toro  as  his  Jieu- 
lenant  to  Cozco,  P^ro  de  Fuentes  to  Arequipa,  Francisco 
de  Almendras  to  La  Plata,  and  others  in  the  same  quality  to 
the  other  cities  of  Peru  '**. 

'  As  In  the  sequel  of  this  history  we  shall  have  much  to  say 
Tespecting  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  his  lieutenant-general  Fran- 
cisco de  Carvajal,  it  may'  be  proper  in  this  place  to  give  a 
ahort  account  of  the  aoe,  qualities,  and  characters  of  these 
two  men.  At  this  period,  Oonzalo  Pizarro  was  about  forty 
years  of  age,  large  made  and  tall,  well  prt^ortioned,  of  a 
dark  brown  complexion,  with  a  long  blade  beard.  He  was 
well  versant  in  military  affairs  and  took  great  delight  in  war, 
of  which  he  endured  me  labours  and  privations  with  much 
patient  fortitude.  He  was  an  excellent  horseman  j  and  though 
nis  jrenius  was  rather  confined,  and  his  lansuage  vulgar,  ne 
eoura  express  his  sentiments  with  sufficient  clearness.  He  was 
<ilxceeding]y  remiss  in  keeping  his  secrets  to  himself,  by  which 
Wellness  be  often  suffered  much  prdudice  in  his  afiairs  and 
military  transactions.  He  was  rather  avaricious,  and  dis- 
lUced  much  togive  away  mOpey ;  owing  to  which  want  of  li- 
i>(praHty'his  afi^rs  frequently  suffered  material  injury.  He 
was  exceedingly  amorous,  not  confining  himsen  uke  his 
brother  the  marquis  to  tne  native  women,  but  gave  much  o& 
fence  by  his  intrigues' among  the  Spanish  ladies  in  Peru. 
'^  j^raiicisco  dc  G^rvajal  was  a  man  of  low  descent,  the  son  of 
' ■  '■  '  a 
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' "  to  According  tp  Osrciiasso,  the  entry  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  into  Lima  waf 
in  October.  1544,  forty  days  after  the  deposition  and  imprisonment  of  th« 
!iriceroy.  In  the  History  of  America,  II.  37J,  this  event  is  dated  on  the  38th 
October.--E. 
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a  pmon  emplojed  in  eollecting  the  tax  on  uik|  and  was  bom 
in  the  village  of  Ragama  near  Arevala.  He  had  terved  lonig 
in  the  wan  of  Italy  under  Coant  Pedro  de  Naranr*,  having 
bem  in  the  battle  of  Pavia,  where  the  king  of  France  was 
taken  priMner.  On  hii  retam  to  Spain  he  wa«  aecompaoled 
hj  a  lady  of  a  sood  ftmily,  Donna  Catafina  de  Leyttm,  to 
«4K>ni  he  was  sud  to  be  married }  thotwh  most  people  bdiev- 
ed  otherwise,  and  some  even  dleoed  sne  had  been  a  ^  nuh. 
After  his  retum'to  Spain,  he  lived  for  some  time  at  the'tom- 
mandry  of  Hellche,  in  the  capacity  of  a  steward  j  and  went 
afterwards  into  New  Spain  with  the  lady  who  passed  for  his 
wife.  He  was  for  some  time  employed  in  Mexico,  where  he 
held  some  office;  whence  he  was  sent  by  the  viceroy  of  that 
kingdom  to  P«ru,  abng  with  reinforcements  to  the  marquis 
Pizarro,  at  the  time  when  the  Indians  revolted,  as  formerly 
related.  On  this  occasion,  the  marquis  gave  him  some  lands 
and  Indians  at  Cuzco,  where  he  resided  till  the  arrival  of  the 
viceroy  t  when  he  was  about  to  have  returned  into  Spain  with 
a  considerable  sum  which  he  had  amassed  from  the  Indians 
of  his  repartimiento ;  but  not  being  able  to  procure  an  oppor^ 
tnnity,  he  had  remained  in  the  country.  When  Oonzalp 
Pizarro  assumed  the  government  of  Peru,  Carvajal  was  said 
to  be  eighty  years  of  age.  He  was  of  the  middle  stature,  but 
venr  gross,  full'faced,  and  high-complexioned.  He  was 
skilled  in  warlike  aflairs,  having Tiad  long  experience,  and  was 
able  ^o  underffo  fatigue  infinitdy  better  tnan  could  have  been 
expected  at  his  advanced  a^.  He  hardly  ever  quitted  his 
armouir,  either  by  day  or  night ;  and  scarcely  ever  slept,  ex- 
cept on  a  chair,  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand.  He  was  so 
much  addicted  to  wine,  that  when  he  could  not  procure  such 
as  was  brought  from  Spain,  he  used  to  content  himself  with 
the  strong  liquors  made  by  the  Indians,  of  which  he  drank 
more  fr^y  than  any  other  Spaniard.  His  disposition  was 
addict^  to  cruelty,  nsomuch  that  he  frequently  put  people 
to  death  upon  very  slight  grounds,  sometimes  even  without 
any  reason  at  all,  except  merely  under  pretence  of  keeping  up 
proper  military  discipline.  Even  when  ordering  any  unfor- 
tunate persons  to  amdign  punishment,  he  was  wont  to  crack 
his  jokes,  and  to  pay  them  ironical  compliments.  He  was  a 
bad  Christian,  and  much  addicted  to  impiety,  as  was  manifest 
in  all  his  words  and  actions ;  and  was  prodigiously  avaricious 
in  the  acquisition  of  money,  for  which  purpose  tie  pillaged 
inany  of  tiieii^  wealth,  by  threatening  to  put  them  to  death, 
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and  tbenleUinc  thcip  freo  fbr  a  |[oo<l  roMTVI  win.  He  ended 
Jd»  davs  in  a  jmTx^rablc  manner,,  wi^  >9talJ  ^ope  of  mlvotiofi, 
a»  will  appear  in  the  im^^l.        ,  , 

To  Eetnrn  to  the  inciqenta  of  opr  hiitof^t :  Qi|r  readers  may 
ncoll^t  tBat  JLui»  de  Ribera)  Ik'Utepenl  goTerpor  in  !«  Plata^ 
^nd  Al^nio  Alvaren  alcalde  or  .judge  ordiuery  ipf  that  city, 
witkmoit  of  its  in^bitantfl,  had  tuHcn  th?  fi^kl  with  the  puyv- 
poM  of  j<ilni9^  the  viccrtp^.  After  juunteying  a, Ions  way  in 
|ho  deserts  wuhout  receiving  any  inteillgence  of  the  events 
which  were  passing  at  Lima,  they  at  length  learnt  that  the 
viceroy  was  deposed  and  that  Gonzalo  Pizorro  had  u^vrpcd 
the  government  of  I'eru.  As  Ribera  and  Alvarez  were  the 
chie?  leaders  und  instigators  of  the  citizens  of  La  Plata,  they 
did  not  dare  to  return  to  that  city  in  the  present  siti^ation  of 
•ffiurs,  and  took  therefore  the  resolution  of  seeking  refuge 
among  tlic  Indians  in  the  inaccessible  mountains.  Sknne  of 
iheir  associates,  however,  ventured  to  return  to  their  city, 
while  others  went  to  Lima,  where  they  obtained  pardon  from 
(jionzalo  i  but  he  forfeited  their  lands  and  Indians,  and  sent 
)Prancisco  de  Almendras  tp  take  possession  of  their  reponir 
jnicnlos  in  hi&  name,  us  funds  for  reimbursing  the  expepces  of 
the  war. 

We  must  now  advert  to  the  depos^  viceroy.  After  he 
had  beon  set  at  liberty  by  the  oydor  Alvarez,  as  has  been 
already  related,  and  the  two  other  vessels  which  carried  his 
brother,  friends,  and  servants,  had  likewise  s\ibmitted  to  hii^ 
autlwrity,  ho  continued  his  voyage  with  all  the  three  ships  to 
the  port  of  Tumbez,  where  he  and  Alvarez  landed*  leaving 
proper  peKons  to  take  chnrffe  of  the  ships.  Immediately  on 
landing,  the  viceroy  and  oydor  began  to  exercise  their  retpec- 
tive  authorities,  by  conbtituting  a  royal  audience,  and  proclop 
mations  were  dispersed  through  every  part  of  the  country, 
giving  an  account  of  the  iUegol  deposition  and  imprisonment 
of  the  vifseroy  and  the  usurpation  of  Goiizalo,  and  <^mmand- 
ing  all  faithful  subjects  of  his  majesty  to  join  the  standard  of 
the  viceroy.  He  issued  these  orders  to  the  cities  of  Quito, 
San  Miguel,  Puerto  Viejo,  and  Truxillo }  and  C(»nmis8ioned 
captains  to  go  to  different  places  to  raise  troops }  sending, 
among  otiiers,  Jerora  de  Pereira  pti  this  errand  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Bracamoras.  In  consefjuence  of  these  proce^ngi:, 
many  persons  came  to  Tumbez  to  join  his  standard. .  \ie  ap^ 
plied  himself  likewise  to  collect  provisions  and  ammunition, 
^lengthening  his  party  as  much  as  possible ;  andissiied  orders 
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to  trariMnil  to  him  ^IHhe  money  which  wiw  contmnted  in  thtf 
roy«)  cdftii,  ivhicH  wfts  ob«y«d  in  maiiv 'plMMt.  ^omt  at 
the  mhiihlUntt  howerei*,  fled  itiAo  the  momiUiM^  ^ing  'un^ 
trilMnff  to  Attttch  tb«mMlveii  to  either  of  thtf  |miti«  wfaick 
flow  dividMl  the  uHhafVfnr  eolony,  while  nth«rtw«at  to  jmm 
Oonznio  Pizarro.  Intdligcnce  was  Hk>n  ctrrkd  to  OooiiMa 
of  the  arrival  of  tht:  viceroy  at  TumbeK,  bM'  of  bit  prepart^ 
tiom  fhr'recorerinff  hin  authority,  and  «ome  even  q('  die  pfOi* 
clamatiom  and  birders  of  the  viceroy  were  bfought  to  bim  at 
Lima.  Gdnznlo'wai  by  no  nietin»  neglif^ent  in  endeavoming 
io  «otthteract  tlie  prbceed1nf|;s  0f  the  viceroy ;  for  wbichpiuM 
po«ic  heaent'6rdem  to  Ferdinand  de  Alvarado*  hit  Ueuteaiant 
M  Truxllb,  and  ttK!«apt8im;Oonzalb  Diat  and  Jenon  ViNe^ 
^S  t6  toltectnA-nyany  floldfers  as  poMibie  in  that  part  of  |he 
9oantryj  lest  die^  inight  hitvegbne  to 'Tiambe«  to  join' the 
party  of  th^  vl^erdy. .  He  commanded  theae  oAicers  to  give 
every  possible  int^iruptibn  to  the  prieparatrpais  of  the  vicerov, 
yet  ordered  them  on  ho  account  tA  risk  coming  to  M  battle 
with  the  royalists,  however  powerftil  and  nutheikKia  they  might 
<ennce?ve  their  troops  to  be  in  iiomporieon  with  thoaei  of  flw 
\\iieitojf.  '  '  "  .  '  '  '""■  '**'*■■ 

'  It  had^been  Idng  piroposed  to  send  li  deputatimi  fibm  Qtm* 
iiaTtf  ijiiid  4he  oommuhitiea  of  Peru  into  Spttin*  tolaytnao* 
cdunt  befotenis  majesty  6f  all  that  bad  occurred  inthecojkmy  it 
mid  many  of  the  prinapal  insurgents  insisted  on  thenecesany 
dt  this  meastire,  to  justify  their  conduct;  Others  again, 
amon^^faom  the  principal  persons  were  the  lieutenaot^ge^ 
neral A^arvajal  and  Captain  Bacbicao,  were  of  an  oppose 
npinion  ^  insisting  that  it  were  better  to  wait  till  his  nujeity 
might  think  proper  to  send  out  pertons  to  inquire  intv  the 
cause  of  his  revenues  being  detained.  They  ftll^tid  that  the 
vicerdy  hmst  have  already  fully  informed  bis  majesty  Upon  all 
the  late  transactions,  and  would  dcubtless  be  -list^ed  to  in 
preference  to  any  thing  which  th^y  could  say  in  defence  of 
their  conduct.  On  this  account,  the  leaders  of  tlie  insuigents 
'regretted  that  they  had  not  at  the  first  sent  over  the  judgea 
of)  the  royal  audience  into  Spain,  to  give  an  acconnt  of  their 
Teiisc^  nyp  having  made  the  vicerc^  a  prisoner:  And,  M^ 
>nahy^  defijberations  <j»n  this  ui^ect,  it  wasM  length  determlD- 
^  tb  send  home  the  Doctor  Texada,  one  of  the  oydors,  in 
the  nt^e  of  the  royal  audience,  to  lay  an  account  of  the 
jWbipTe  before  the  king.  It  Was  at  the  same  time  resolved,  that 
Francisco  Maldoriado,  vfho  was  master  of  the  household  of 
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Chmzalo  PUMrro»  thoukl  accon^Muiy  Texado^  carrying  jui^ 
tifioatoi^  letters  from  his  master  i  but  without  any .  title,  ere- 
dencey  or  powers  whatever.  By  these  measures,  two  purposes 
were  served  at  the  same  time,  botli  of  which  were  deoned 
useful:  In  sending  a  deputation  to  the  Iqng  to  justify  their 
prooeedino^  those  of  their  party  who  pressed  that  measure 
were  sattttfiedf  and  by  employing  Tocada  on  this  errand,  the 
oourt^rDvid  audience  was  virtually  broken  up,  as  Ortiz  de 
Zani^  oouM  not  then  hold  sittinas  by  himsdf '  **  When  this 
proposal  was  communicated  to  I^xada,  he  readily  consented 
to  undertake  the  office,  on  condition  that  he  were  fiirnisliied 
with  6000  crowns  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  voyage.  Ao^ 
cordins^yt  Cepeda  and  be  compcwed  all  the  inemorials  md 
diq)atcnes  which  were  deemed  necessary,  which  were  signed 
by  those  yvo  judges  only,  as  Ortia  refused  his, concurrence.. 

When  ail  was  in  readiness  for  the  dispatch  of  Texada  and 
Makbnado,  a  ship  which,  lay  in  the,  harbour  qf  Limaiwas  or- 
dered to  be  fitted  out  for  their  rec^tion,  of  which  0fq[)tain 
Bachicao  was  to  have  taken  the  command,  with  a  si^pient 
nundber. of  cannon,  and  twenty  soldiers)  having  orders  to  tok^ 
possession  of  aU  the  ships  he  might  fall  in  with  along  the 
coast.  At  this  time,  Vaca  de  Castro,  the  ex-president*  who 
still  remained  a  prisoner  in  this  ship,  contrived  to.^n  over 
a  nu^rity  of  the  seamen  belonging  to  the  vessel)  with  the  iss- 
sistance  of  his  friend  Garcia  de  Montalva  who  occasionally. vi*^ 
^ited  him.  By  these  means  he  acquired  the  commapd  of  the 
vessd,  which  wa«  already  provided  with  everjr  thuig  nejM|iul 
for  the  voyage,  and  immeoiately  set  saiL  This  untoward  jn^ 
cident  gave  much  uneasiness  to  Gonzak>  Pizarro,  both  be- 
eause  it  delayed  the  departure  of  Texada,  and, because  he 
judged  that  it  could  not  have  happened  without  the  concur- 
rence <^  several  concealed  enemies  to  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
On  this  the  troops  were  ordered  under  arms,  and  all  the 
principal  persons  who  were  suspected  of  dis^fl^tiop  to  the 
party  of  Fizarro  were  taken  into  custody  and  committed  to 
.the  common  prison  of  the  city,  both  those  whp  had, fled  from 
Cuzcoy  and  those  belonging  to  other  cities  who  had  pot  joincid 
liis  party.  One  of  the  perbons  committed  to  pr^pi^  on  Uiis 
occasion  was  the  licentiate  Carvi\jal,  to  whom  the  liiea^ei^ant- 
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1 1  Zsrate  Mcnu  to  forget  the  sxlitence  cf  Cepeda,  one  of  the  j^dgei ;  but 
he  wtaat  to  have  entirely  devoted  hinuelf  to  the  paitv  of  the  luurper,  whU* 
Ortiz  affected  at  lean  to  main  s  tense  of  loyaltjr.—fi. 
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general  Carvajal  sent  a  message,  desiring  him  to  o(»ifess  and 
make  bis  will,  as  he  was  immediately  to  m  put  to  death.  Tlie 
licendate  did  accordingly  what  he  was  desired,  and  prepared 
himself  to  die  with  much  firmness  and  resolution  {  yet  he  was 
urged  to  be  more  expeditiooi,  and  the  executimier  wfupresefitt 
provided  with  cords  for  tying  his  hands  and  stran^^mg  hin^ 
Every  one  bdieved  the  last  hour  of  the  licentiate  was  oomei 
more  especially  as,  considering  his  rank  and  quality,  it  was  not 
thoittfat  possible  that  he  could  be  treated  in  this  manner  mcfpljr 
to  frighten  him.  It  was  likewise  universally  believed,  ihat 
the  execution  of  the  licentiate  would  be  speeuuly  followed  fay 
that  of  all  Uie  other  prisoners  {  which  it  was  conceived  woula 
prove  of  materia]  detrimrat  to  the  colony,  as  they  consisted  of 
the  very  principal  people  of  the  country,  and  of  those  who 
had  alwa^w  evinced  the  most  zealous  loyalty  to  the  service  of 
his  mspesty. 

While  matters  necmed  fast  tending' to. tib.is  extremily^^sevend 
of  the  most  judicious  persons  went  to  Jjbntalp  Pizarro,  and 
requested  of  hini  to  reflect  that  the  licentiate  Caryqialwaf  one 
of  the  principal  penions  in  the  countrv,  and  that  big  brother 
had  been  already  imjnstly  put  to  death  by  the  viceroy,  under 
pretence  of  thf  licentiate  hliving  joined  the  party  of  Pizarro. 
/fhey  urged  that  it  was  exceedingly  imprudent  at  this  time  to 
put  the  licentiate  to  death,  as  that  would  necessarily  r^ew 
the  discontents  whibh  had  formerly  taken  place  on  the .  death 
of  his  brother  the  commissary.  They  even  added,  that  much 
good  service  might  be  e)cpected  from  the  licentiate^  were  it 
only  in  pursuit  of  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  brptbei^.,  They 
insisted  that  neither  theliccntiate  nor  any  of  the  od}er  pri* 
soners  had  any  hand  in  the  fli^tt  of  Vaca  de  Castro )  but  that 
it  might  easily  be  seen  tliat  the  slightest  pretexts  were  resort- 
ed to  on  purpo'  <)  to  accuse  them,  who  were  already  u^oder  sufrp 
Eicion  as  disaffected  to  the  ruling  party.  Teased  and  fetigued 
y  these  solicitations,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  refused  to  be  apoken  to 
on  the  sttl^ect }  so  that  the  licentiate  and  his  friends  were  in- 
duced to  try  another  expedient  for  his  release.  Th^  con- 
v^ed  to  tafe  lieutenant-general  an  ingot  of  gold  weigHung 
forty  marks'*,  with  a  promise  of  a  much  larger  present  if  he 
would  save  the  life  of  tne  licentiate.    The  lieutenant-general 

accepted 
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iteefepitetl  tliftiir'oflWik,  delayed  the  execution  of  the  UcentiatQ^ 
md  pmftikd  6n  .GonitJo  Pisarrd  to  set  him  and  aH  thevther 
KMpected  p«i*sohs  at  liberty. 

■^^  ■  After  the'  eoncluftlon  ef  ttiis  busiiieea^  neasures  were  taken 

'  tbt  the  dispatch  of  Texeda  and  Maldonado }  and  al  diia  time 
tliere°'hiqppiin^  to  arrive  a  brigKntiile  from  Ai«Quipis  which 
Iras  fitted  out  along  with  some  other  vessels,  aha  armed :  with 

,  i^alt'of  the  artiwi^  which  bad  been  brought  down  fiiom 
t^totlk  Itt  these  vessels  Bachioao  embarked  >al6ng- with  the 
ilepfutles^  acdoitapanied  by  six^  musqoeteers,  vrho  Were:  all 
that  eoUld  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  Aiii  voyage.  They 
,|[»roceeded  dh  thdr  v(^age  ak>ng  the  ooaiBt  to  the  northwards, 
and  arrived  tmis  morning  early  at  Tumbin,  Miier«  they  under- 
Moi$d  ^e  viceroy  then  resided.  Immediately  on  their  being 
pettii^  makhig  for  the  ooatt,  the  adhldrents  of  the  vicdroy 
save  the  alarm  and  stood  on  their  defence :  But  as  the  viceroy 
DfffieviNi  that  Oonzalo  Fizairro  wto  onboard  in  person  accom- 
Miitiedby  a'formidabfe  bodv  of  troops,  he  relu«d  in  all  haste 
mMt  Tvnabat  Acciomnanied  by  lUi  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
taking  the  road  for  Qui|o.  Several  of  his  j^eqiple  however 
did  Hot  think  fit  to  occolnpany  hisfiight,  and  preferred  giving 
themsdves  up  to  Bachicao,  who  likewise  took  possession  of 
two  sMps  vrhich  hai^ned  to  be  in  the  port  of  Tnihbes.  From 
ttiende,  Bachkao  went  to  Puerto  Viejo  and  other  places, 
Wlieite  he  drew  together  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  meli,  all 
of  whom  he  took  alone  with  him  in  the  ships  of  his  souad#on. 

^^itMmg  these  were  mrtholomew  Perea,  and  Juan  l)elmos, 
Ireflpectatile  inhabitants  of  Puerto  Viejo.  ;  nl  /l. 

CbntinUiM^  his  voyage  Cowards  Panama,  Bachicao  put  in 
lit  tiie  Me  ofPbarb,  about  twenty  leagues  ft-om  Panama  to 
procure  reft'eshments.  While  at  that  placet  the  inhalutants 
of  Pemama.  received  notice  of  his  arrival,  and  sent  ^wo  depu- 
ides  to  learn  his  intentions,  requesting  at  the  same  time  uat 
he  wottM  not  come  into  their  boundaries  with  his  troops. 
Bachicab^  sent  back  #ord,  that  although  he  haf^ned  to  be 
aecoiApanied  by  armed  men,  it  was  merely  on  purpose  to  de- 
ftiid  hmiself  agamst  the  viceroy,  and  that  he  had  not  the 
mostdistahC  intention  of  injuring  or  even  displeasing  the  in- 
habitants of  Panama.  He  informed  them,  that  he  wfea  en- 
trusted with  the  transport  of  the  Doctor  Texada,  one  of  the 
royal  judges,  who  was  charged  with  a  commission  from  the 
(tovrt  of  audience  to  give  an  account  to  his  majesty  6f  the 
Events  which  had  occuiTed  in  Peru.    He  forther  dfeclared  that 

he 
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ilis8fa6jftI«^(m^f  land  in  Panama' tdJiloviUelieeMMriflB  ^  lik^ 
voyage  ttock  to  Peru,  and  would  reiibbaiiH  i^dnt  4^fi 
LttHeci'into  leeurity  by  these  assurances,  the  inhabitACits  c4 
Panama  took  no  measures  tor  defence.  On  cioming  into  the 
port^  twd^  shtpv  which  happened  to  be  there,  nuufe  sail  to^j^ 
awav }  one  of  which  was  taken  possession  qf  by  one  of  mo 
briffantines  belonging  to  Bachicao,  and  brought  back  to  tli^ 
karbuur,  with  the  master  and  chief  mate  hanging  firoin  tlM 
yard  arms.  This  sud  spectacle  gave  gr^at  uneasiness  to  th« 
mhabitants,  who  judged  from  this  tragical  ev«fnt.  Ibat'dltf 
purposes  of  bachicao  were  very  different  from  his  *ltk)»d»  «nil 
prMnises.  Biit  it  was  not  now  time  to  thiiik  of  (leJl^o6,  'Art4 
they  were  eenstrained- to  submit,  though  iiHedwrth  lem^'trlnll 
dismay,  leaving  th^ir  lives  and  properties  entjvely  at  tb«;^s<'- 
cretion  of  Bsichicao,  who  was  no  less  cruel  than  the  lliMtc^nli' 
general  Carvajal,  or  even  more  so  if  posiiiblet  being  ait'^e 
same  time  exceedingly  addicted  to  cursihg  and  bhwphktty,  toA 
amons  ail  his  vices  not  a  single  spark  ofvirtue  couM  be  foU|K( 
to  relieve  the  picture. 

At  ^is  time  Captain  Juan  de  Ousman  was  itf  Auidttia 
ta^sihff  sdldiers  for  the  service  of  the  vicerpy  ^  but  1^  fi&und  it 
adviswlc  to  ret^e  on  the  arrival  of  Bachicao,  witH  whoitt  iA 
llheae  soldiers  now  inlisted.  Bachicao  likewise  got  pOAsMstoft 
of  the  artillery  which  had  belonged  to  the  vessel  in  ifrht^ 
Vaea  de  Castro  escaped  from  Lima.  Seeing  hifhself  master 
of  Panama,  Bachicao  who  was  a  brutal  passionate  fdlo't^y 
exercised  the  cbmmund  there  in  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  manner, 
cli^sing  at  his  will  of  the  goods  and  properties  of  every  one, 
violating  every  rule  of  law  und  justice,  oppressinff  the  liber- 
ties of  me  commuility,  and  holding  every  individual  tinder 
such  slavish  constraint,  tha'  no  one  dared  to  act  otherwise 
tiian  as  he  pleased  to  dictate.  learning  or  sui^ecting  that 
two  of  his  captains  had  formed  the  djpy^  of  putting  mm  to 
death,  he  ordered  tliem  both  to  be  behead^  wiSput  any 
form  of  trial ;  und  in  nmilar  acts  of  injustice,  and  in  evei^ 
transaction,  he  u^ed  no  other  formality  than  ord^'ing  it  to  be 
intimated  by  the  public  crier,  *^  That  Ci^tain  Ferdinand  Ba^ 
^ieao  had  ordained  such  and  such  to  be  d(Hie/'  He  thus 
usurped  supreme  and  absolute  authority,  paying  not  the 
smallest  regard  to'i^he  laws,  or  e<rcn  to  the  external  forms  of 
justice. 

Tllp  licenti«t«  Vaca  de  Castro,  who  was  ^t  Pi^^ma  ^9}^)^ 
B»chj,cfio  arrived,    fled  imniefU«tei!y  across  tJmt  isUi^ws  to 
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Ifombfe  db  Dios  on  the  Atlantic,  wbiere  h0  embarked  acconM* 

Sinied  by  Diego  Alviarez  de  Cuetoand  Jerom  Zarbano. 
octor  Texada  and  Francisco  Maldonado  escaped  likewise 
to  the  some  port,  where  they  all  embarked  together  £br,£^ain; 
Texada  died  on  the  vOyiwe  while  passinff  the  Bahama?.  On 
thdr  arrival  in  Spam,  ^Iwdonada  and  Uueto  went  directly  to 
Omnany»  whdre  the  emperor  Don  Carlos  then  was,  where 
caioh  gavie  an  account  of  th6  business  with  which  they  were 
entruated*  Vaca  de  Castro  remained  for  some  time  at  Ter> 
cera  in  the  Azores;  whence  he  went  to  Lisbon,  and  afler- 
irards  to  me  court  of  Spain ;  alleging  thM  he  did  not  dare  to 
go  by  way;  of  Seville,  on  account  of  the  influence  in  that  pla^e 
4if  the  brothers  relations  and  friunds  of  Juan  Tdlo,  whom  he 
had  put  to  death  after  the  dcfbat  of  the  younger  Almagro^ 
On  his  arrival  at  coui't,  De  Castro  was  put  under  arrest  in  his 
own  houscf  by  order  of  the  council  of  the  Indies.  He  was 
$fl)erw^ds  brought  to  trial  on  a  variety  of  accusations,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  'was  kept  prisoner  foi*  five  years  in  the  c^ 
tadel  of  Arevolo.  He  was  aflerwards  removed  to  a  private 
^ouse  in  Simanca^  from'  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  go 
9Ut:  And  in  consequence  of  a  subseijuent  revolution  in  me 
court  of  Spain,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  a  prisoner  at  largf 
in  the  city  and  territory  of  Valladolid,  till  his  cause  was  iinajQy 
a4)uged''.  > 

On  the  flight  of  the  viceroy  from  Tumbez  with  an  hundred 
^nd.fif^y  men,  as  before  related,  in  consequence  of  the  arrival 
pf  Bachicao,  hf>  retired  to  Quito,  where  he  was  honourably 
received.  In  this  place  he  increased  his  force  to  two  hundred 
men,  and  finding  the  country  fertile  and  abounding  in  pro> 
visions,  he  determined  to  remain  there  till  he  mignt  receive 
ulterior  orders  from  his  majesty,  in  reply  to  the  informations 
he  had  transmitted  by  Diego  Alvarez  de  Cueto.  In  the  mean 
time  he  appointed  strong  guards  to  defend  the  passes  in  the 
mountains,  and  stationed  spies  on  the  different  roads,  that  he 
might  have  early  intimation  of  the  procedure  of  Gonzalo  Vit 
zarro  at  Lima,  which  is  three  hundred  leases  from  Quito. 
About  this  time  four  soldiers  belonging  to  Gonzalo  deserted 
on  account  of  some  injurious  treatment,  and  seized  a  small 
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IS  We  learn  Scorn  Garcilasso,  that  Vara  deCattro  was  in  the  end  ho- 
nourably acquitted,  and  that  in  the  year  1461,  when  Garctlaeeo  wm  at 
Madrid,  De  Castro  was  senior  member  of  the  council  of  the  Indies  His  son> 
Don  Antonio,  was  made  knight  of  St  Jago,  and  had  a  gmiit  of  lands  and 
Indians  in  Peru  to  the  extent  of  20,000  pieces  of  eight  yearly. — ^. 
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bark;  iu  ^e  port  of  Lima,  in  which  they  nailed  northwards,  to «? 
a  jlace  where  they  landed,  and  whence  they  traveled  by  luid 
t^Oiuito. .  On  their  arrival*  they  represented  to  the  viceroy^ 
thiit  the  inhabi^ts  of  L^ma  and  other  places  were  exceed-- 
ir^jy  .discontented  by  the  cqnduct  of  Gonzalb, '  who  subjecJiie^r 
thnni  to  the  ntost  Karasbiug  and  vexatioiis  tyranny,  drlvine 
them  from  their  houses,  and  despoilii^  them  of  .tuci*'  gpo^Si^ 
so  that  many  of  the  colopists  were  reduced  to  de|iend|briOtl|i<^r 
persons  for  their,  iiubsistenqe.    That  Gonzalo'  impottedf  such' 
burthensome  contributions  on  the  whole  inhabitants,  thiat  they 
were  unable  to  endure  theni ;  and  that,  all  were  so  ivte)ry  o^ 
his  tyronny,  that  they  voiilj  gladly  join  an^  piersbh'wh^^ 
might  come  among  them  in  the  name  of  the  kiiij^,  to  Relieve 
diem  from  the  cruel  oppression  and  tyrannous  Violejpc^  of  the 
usurper.    Inconsequence  of  this  statement,  this  viceroy  wa^ 
induced  to  march  from  Quito  i:owards  San  Mi^el,  appoint- 
ihg  to  the  command  of  his  troops  one  Diego  die  Ocdt^po.'ai| 
inhabitant  of  Quito,  who  had  joined  hiin  ^b^  hi^  aii^yar  ajt 
Tuihbez,  and  had  expended  large  sums  in  his  seryi<^'  from 
his  own  private  fortune.  , .    ,     ,     "    , 

The  hcentiate  Alvnrez  always  accom^anieicl  the  Vlc^lrpy, 
atid  thes9  two  established  themselves  as  the  eoui^  jpif  royal 
audience,  in  virtue  of  a  commission  from  his  majesty  .which 
the  viceroy  still  held.     By  this  royal  order,  the  vicierby."  jf^fii 
authoriseu  after  his  arrival  at  Lima,  to  hold  audienide  in  oohr 
junction  with  two  or  one  of  the  oydors  who  might  first  arrive 
or  even  in  case  that  any  two  or  three  of  them  should  cK^ce 
to  die.     tn  pursuance  of  this  authority,  the  vicerpy  ordered  a 
new  seal  to  be  made,  which  he  committed  to  the  custcMJy  of 
Juan  de  Leon,  alcalde  or  policejudge  of  Lima,  who^had  been 
nominated  by  the  Marquis  of  Gimarosa,  grand-chancdlor  of 
the  Indies,  as  his  deputy  or  chancellor  of  the  audience  of 
Lima.    De  Leon  had  fled  from  Gonzalo  Piziarro,  and  had 
joined  the  viceroy  at  Quito.     In  consequence  of  this  aTrangs- 
ment,  the  viceroy  issued  such  orders  and  proclamations  i^s 
seemed  needful  or  expedient,  in  the  name  of,  the  einperqr 
Don  Carlos;  authenticating  them  with  the  royal  sedl,  iahd by 
the  signatures  of  himself  and  the  licentiate  Alvarez.  By  t^fsp 
means  there  were  two  loyai  audiences  in  Peiru,  one  alt  the'jCiiy 
of  Lima,  and  the  other  wherever  the  viceroy  happened  to  rie- 
side ;  so  that  it  frequently  happened  that  two  opposite  and 
contradictory  decrees  were  pronounced  and  promulgated,  in 
one  and  the  same  cause.  ^,. . ,  ^  ;.;,  ^,  ^^^^^  i, :       • 
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,  On  takiaif  the  resolution  of  marching  from  l^uito,  the  vice- 
iPpj'  sent  Ilia  brother-in-law,  Bieffo  Alvarez  de  Ctieto,  to  in- 
fbhn'hU  nuges^y  of  the  atate  of  amiirs,  and  to  solicit  sudi  re* 
inibrceinents  as  ini|^t  enatile  him  to  re-establish  hisaiithoHly 
&  Peri),  by  waging  war  against  Gbnzalo  riisarro.  Cueto 
went  accoraii^ly  to  S^ain  m  the  same  "fleet  With  Taca  de 
Castro  and  Teiiadas  as  alreadv  reUUed.  The  viceroy  advan- 
cied  wuthwards  to  San  IKCguef,  which  is  an  hundred  and  fifhr 
ir.gfle»  from  Quito,  determininff  to  remain  at  l9iat  plaice  uH 
lie  iniglit  receive  farther  orders  from  his  majesty,  llie  inha- 
bitahts  oif  S^ao  Miguel  ^ave  him  the  best  reception  in  their 
power,  and  furnished  him  as  far  as  they  Were  able  with  every 
diing  he  was  in  want  of.  He  continually  kept  his  small  anliy 
<^fi'^t»  to  preserve  the  lionour  and  reputation  of  his  chli- 
T/^iii^X  a>  viceroy,  and  thac  he  might  be  m  a  convenient  situa- 
fipn  Ifor  rcjiceiving  such  reinforcements  as  might  come  from 
$|jfWm  or iirom  <uiy  of  the  Ameincan  colonies;  as  eveiy  one 
^(taiung  by  l9n<4  mm  these  quarters  must  necessarily  pass  by 
the  way  of  "^n 'Miguel,  especially  if  accompanied  by  horses 
or  beasts  of  burthen.  He  expected  therefore  to  be  able  in 
(his  blace  to  collect  reinforcements  to  his  army,  soas  to  be  in 
i|onoiti6n't6  renew  the  war,  and  employed  himself  to  ccHetit 
ineii,  horses,  and  arms,  so  that  he  was  «oon  at  the  head  of 
five  hundred  meiu  tolerably  equipped.  Some  df  these  indeed 
W^tib  in  W'ant'dir^fensive  armour,  which  they  endeavoured  to 
tfibnly  Igr  fabricating  cuirasses  of  iron,  and  of  hard  leather. 

At  die  timie  when  Oonzalo  Pizarro  sent  Bachicao  with  the 
brl^ifiines  tC)  get, possession  of  the  ships  belonging'to  the  vice- 
roy, lie  diipatched  Oonzalo  Diaz  de  Pinera  and  Jerom  de 
^ae|j;ieis  to  collect  Qie  soldiers  who  dwelt  in  Tru)tillo  and  San 
iiliigaei,  that  they  inlght  make  head  against  the  vicbroy  in  the 
tioi^h  of  Peru,  ^ese  officers  remained  in  San  M|gttel  with 
tftldut  eighty  men  whom  they  had  drawn  to  their  party,  till 
fhey heard  of  the  ^pproacbi  of  the  viceroy;  on  which,  not 
bfeinjff  in  sulBcient  force  to  oppose  him,  they  retreaited  towards 
frj^xmoi  and  established  fhenWelves  in  the  province  df  CcH- 
^f<<?j  about  forty  leagues'^  from  San  Miguel.  From  thence 
ifi^  sent  intimation  to  Gdnzalo  of  the  advance  of  the  viceroy, 
itkia  ^tliis  army  increased  daily  in  nuniibcrs,  insomuch  that  . 
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14  Tke'diltance  in  the  text  U  probably  a  mistake  for  fmirteen  leaguet,  at 
about  tliat  distance  to  the  S.  E.  of  San  Miguel  there  is  a  river  named  CAo/<r, 
nt&iGh  may  have  given  name  to  the  district  or  valley  in  which  it  runs.— £. 
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it  behoved  him  to  think  of  Mine  appi^p^riate  waamneo  tia  werl 
the  threatened  danger.  Diaz  ana  Villcnai  wese  VtkMmat'in^ 
fiirmed  thauk  the  viceroy  had  sent  Juan  aePereifi%  oi|e  q^hia. 
officers,  into  the  province  of  Chmhapoyas,  ia  which  diere 
VKf  re  v^ry  few  Spanish  settlers,  to  endeavoiar  to  ooUact  i^foffe- 
fort^me^ts.  As  they  believed  that  Pereixa  ^d  his  fitjlo^evst 
entertained  no  su^icions  oftheir  being  in  the  afighb^iuivMiGla 
Diaz  and  Villagas  determined  on  attempting  to  suiprizethen^ 
which  they  dldsa effectually  one  night,  that  th^  made  the 
whole  party  prisoners  without  resistance.  Having  beheaded) 
Fereira  and  two  of  his  principal  followers,  th^,  obliged  the 
rest  of  the  partv,  about  six^  horsemen,  to  enter  into  die 
service  of  Gonzalo,  by  threats  of  putting  them  all  todjB^th  if 
they  refused;,  after  which  th^  returned toit^ieiir  post* 

The  viceroy  was  greatly  incensed  by  this  n|itowaxd  vrve^ 
and  determined  to  seek  an  opportunity  of  revenge*  With* 
this  view  he  departed  secredy  from  San  Miguel  with  ft  bwi|y' 
of  an  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  and  took  such  ju/dicious  rae»r 
Bures  that  he  arrived  one  night  undiscovc:::!  '*t  CcUiqiie^ 
where  he.  surprized  the  enemy,  and  obliged  them  to  fi^ia  ^} 
dkections.  Diaz  made  his  escf^  almost  alojie  iuto  a  AvflbaMfr, 
inhabited  by  hostile  Indians,  who  assailed  him  andputhimfOf 
death.  ViAegas  and  Ferdinand  Alvarado  were  more  fortu- 
nate in  their  escape,  as  they  were  able  to  collect  spn^e  of  their 
dispersed  troops,  with  whom  they  took  up  a  new  and  more 
secure  position  not  far  from  Truxillo,  and  at  a  safer  dist^uoe 
from  San  Miguel. 

As  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  informed  that  the  viceray  aug^ 
mented  hiadrmy  from  time  to  time,  more  especially  after  thtt 
successful  enterprize,  he  resolved  to  march  against  him  wkh^ 
out  delay ;  as  hardly  a  day  passed  in  which  the  viceroy  was 
not  joined  by  soldiers,  horses,  and  arms  from  Spain,  or  some 
of  the  American  colonies,  all  of  which  were  landed  at  the  port 
of  Tumbez.  He  was  likewise  in  dread  lest  some  dispatch 
might  arrive  from  the  emperor,  favourable  to  the  viceroy,  by 
which  his  own  adherents  might  be  intimidated,  and  numbers 
might  be  induced  to  change  sides.  With  d^is  view  he  as- 
sembled his  i^rmy,  determined  to  march  in  person  against  the 
viceroy,  and  if  possible  to  bring  him  to  action,  ne  issued 
therefore  the  proper  orders  to  all  his  officers,  reviewed  and 
mustered  his  troops,  advanced  them  the  necessary  funds  for 
taking  the  field,  and  sent  off  the  baggage,  artillevy^  ammuni- 
tion and  provisions,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  towards 
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TrtntOIo,  rwnuninff  behind  at  Lima  with  soiiie  of  his  prin- 
dpal  tbflkere,  to  fonow  in  proper  time;    About  this  time  a 
vpwel  alriyed  froBl  Areqaipa  with  a  very  seosunnble  snpply  of  i 
100,000  crowns  j  and  another  Teesel  from  Tierrai  Firma,  be-'  '■ 
Icnging  to  Oonzalo  Martel,  sent  by  his  wife  to  enable  him  to 
I'etttfti  nome.    The  arrival  of  these  two  vessels  was  very  op- 
poftuhe  for  Oonzalo  Pizarro,  as  they  served  to  transport' 
^eat  quantities  of  musquets,  pikes,  ammunition,  nhd  othei^ 
iMpl^ents  of  war,  together  with  a  guard  of  an  hundred  and' 
fifty  men,  and  greatly  facilitated  the  intended  expedition 
against  the  viceroy. 

On  quitting  Lima,  Oonzalo  Pizarro  thought  proper  to  take 
the  oydor  Cepeda  and  Juan  de  Cnceres  the  accountant-ge> 
neral  along  with  him,  both  to  give  the  more  eclat  and  appear-* 
ahcedf  legal  authority  to  his  measures,  and  on  purpose  to 
break  up  the  court  of  royal  audience,  as  Ortiz  de  Zaratd 
would  then  be  the  only  judge  remaining  at  Lima,  who  was 
not  thbufl^t  of  much  importance,  as  he  was  in  bad  health.' 
Besides,  ^las  de  Soto,  his  brother,  had  married  the  daughter 
of  that  judge;  and  although  that  marriage  had  been  emcted 
contrary  to  the  wish  of  Ortiz,  it  was  considered  as  some  tie 
upon  his  conduct.    For  greater  security,  however,  Oonzalo 
\xisd  the  precaution  of  carrjing  the  royal  seal  along  with  him. 
Gctozalo  Pizarro  chose  to  go  by  sea ;  and  on  leaving  Lima^' 
he  appointed  Lorenzo  de  Aldnna  as  lieutenant-governor  of 
that  city,  with  a  garrison  of  eighty  soldiers,  to  preserve  tran- 
quillity during  his  absence.     This  small  number  was  consi*- 
dered  sufficient  to  prevent  any  attempt  towards  a  revolution- 
ary movement,  as  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lima  accompa- 
nied the  expedition.    Oonzalo  embarked  in  March  1545, 
and  landed  at  the  port  of  Santa,  fifteen  leagues  south  from 
Truxillo,  at  which  city  he  arrived  on  Palm  Sunday.     He  re^ 
Hiained  at  this  place  lor  some  time,  waiting  the  junction  of  his 
troops,  sending  messages  in  various  directions  to  expedite 
their  march.     After  some  time,  he  marched  from  Truxillo 
into  the  province  of  Coilique,  where  the  whole  of  his  army  as- 
semUed.     At  this  place  he  reviewed  his  army,  which  amount- 
ed to  above  six  hundred  horse  and  foot.    The  troops  under 
the  viceroy  were  nearly  as  numerous ;  but  those  under  Oon- 
zalo were  much  better  armed,  and  better  supplied  with  every 
thing  requisite  for  war,  as  well  as  being  all  veteran  soldiers, 
accustomed  to  war  and  discipline,  and  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  difficult  passes  of  the  country.     The  troops  of  the  vice- 
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roy  on  the  contrary,  had  for  the  most  part  cor.<3  reouatly 
from  Spaxit  were  quite  unaccustomed  to  war,  and  ill  armed ; 
besides  which  their  powder  was  bad  in  quality. 

Oomalo  used  every  effort  to  collect  provisions  and  all  kinds 
of  necessaries  for  his  army,  more  especially  as  he  had  to  pass 
through  a  desert  country  which  intervened  between  the  pto^ 
vince  of  Motupe  '^  and  the  city  of  San  Miguel,  a  distance  of 
twen^-two  leagues  without  any  inhabitants,  and  entirely  des- 
titute of  water  or  otherineans  of  refreshment,  consisting  every 
where  of  burning  sands  without  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  almost  under  the  equinoctial  line.    As  this  march 
was  necessarily  attended  with  much  inconvenience  and  diffi- 
culty, Gonzalo  used  every  proper  precaution  that  hiv  troops 
might  be  supplied  abundantly  with  water  and  other  neoessa^ 
ries.     For  this  purpose  all  the  neishbouring  Indians  were  or- 
dered to  bring  a  prodigious  quantity  of  jars  and  other  vessels 
calculated  to  contain  water.    The  soldiers  were  ordered  to 
leave  at  Motupe  all  their  clothes  and  baggage  of  which  they 
were  not  in  immediate  want,  which  were  to  he  brought  forw 
ward  by  the  Indians.     Above  all  things,  it  was  taken  care 
that  a  sufficiency  of  water  should  accompany  the  army,  both 
for  the  troops,  and  for  the  horses  and  other  animals.     Every 
thing  being  in  readiness,  Gonzalo  sent  forwards  a  party  of 
twenty-five  horsemen  by  the  ordinary  road  through  the  desert, 
that  they  might  be  observed  by  tlie  scouts  belonging  to  the 
viceroy,  and  that  he  might  be  led  to  believe  the  army  came  in 
that  direction.    He  then  took  a  different  route  through  the 
same  desert  with  the  army,  marching  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, every  soldier  being  ordered  to  carry  his  provisions  akmg 
with  him  on  his  horse.     By  these  precautions,  and  thfe  xapir 
<)ity  oi  the  march,  the  viceroy  was  nut  informed  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Oonzalo  and  his  army,  till  they  were  very  near  San 
Miguel.  Immediately  on  learning  their  approach,  ae  ^aunded 
the  alarm,  giving  out  that  he  intended  to  meet  and  give  battle 
to  the  insurgents  {  but  as  soon  as  his  army  was  drawn  oiit 
from  the  ci^,  he  took  a  quite  oppos;te  couese,  directing  his 
,march  with  til  possible  expedition  towards  the  mountain  of 
Caxas. 
Gonzalo  Pizarro  got  notice  of  the  retneat  of  the  viceroy 

about 

is  Nsmed  Morrope  in  modem  maps.  The  desert  in  the  text  It  of  great 
extent,  teaching  from  the  river  Leche  to  the  I^ura,  a  distance  of  abov£ 
eighty  English  miles. 
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•bovt  4bur  faoun  aftenruilii  In  tMnwqikeDco  of  nHhich  he  SMide 
no  halt  at  San  Miguelk  exocpt  to  |>rocwe  giitdal  to  dkwct    , 
him  in  the  road  whidt  ^e  Viceroy  had  taken.    la  the  fink   , 
night  of  this  puraaitt  the  army  of  Goniab  nardied  ei&ht  , 
tipanikh  khgaei^  or  near  thirty  Endish  milet,  and  aBvenu  of  I 
^le  royalist!  who  had  lag^^ed  behind  the  rest)  together  wtth 
ilhe  whole  imamKgt  belonging  to  the  retreatitig  army  fell  into 
4iiB  hondb.    ^mzak>  hangicd  such  of  hb  pnsoaen  at  were  . 
moat  obntoKioMt  to  him,  and  oontinued  the  porsnit  of  the  flying 
tt^ailistawfthtiKeQtnioatdi%encc,  throkigh  diffionltaild  ^iDOst  C 
Impraclici^le  toads,  wbere  no  proviiaioDl  couki  be  ptocurcdi 
•iJiMiteyfi  voroing  up  with  some  of  the  hiadmoat  of  the  enemy. 
Ckaitblo  likewise  seat  on  several  Indians  with  letters  to  the 
prinoqial'aAcen  who  served  under  the  viceroy,  uiging  ihcm  ^ 
to  pat  him  t6  death*  and  offering  tlhem  their  pardons  for  the 
|Nuit  md  to  give  them  high  rewards^     He  continued  the  pvr- 
«ait  above  fmy  iei^es  or  two  hundred  niiles»  till  at  length  . 
iIm  4iorMs  vreee  no  <longer  able  to  carry  their  aiders,  and  the 
flMb  'were  incapiaUe  of  inroceeding,  both  from  exoesrive  fetigae . 
«iid  by  die  mlure  of  provisions.    The  insurgent  avow  at 
idnq^'anrivedat  Aydbaca'^  where  the  hot  pursait  of  the 
^eerby  wtoi^sooatinued,  and  the  troops  of  Oonsnlo  hailed 
fn  te^  'aad  -refreriimeiit.    Beside  the  difBcaky -of  overtaking  : 
ittereyalisti^  GoDzak>  had  received  assurances  from  isome  of 
^e  prmoiiMd'foUowers  of  the  viceroy  that4k^  weuki  either 
f^hhn  to'dealfli,  or  deliver  him  an  as  a  Ipnaoner)  and>  as  s 
this  tame  dftwwards  to  the  knoivleugc  bf  the  vieeroyv  he  pat . 
several  of  these  officers  and  centlemen  of  his  army  <to  death* 
After  Ooneab  had  sof^lied  his  army  with  «ach  iproviwons  as 
ooiald  be  ftumishcd  at  Ayabaca,  he  resumed  the  |>ui»uit,  but 
^mth'lete  rapidity  than  before,  and  ke^iuff  his  <amiy  always 
in 'Compact  orders  yet  at  this  time  some  ofbis  troops  remain* 
isdibehnd,  partly  owiiw  to  extreme  &tigue^  and  partly  from  ^ 
•diiotmtent.    Leaving  the  viceroy  to  dontioae  km  retreat  lo 
i^ito,  and  Gonzak)  in  pursuit,  it  is  pn^r  to  mention  flome 
e^nts  that  occurred  at  this  time  iin  other  parts  of  Pent. 

In  this  march,  Gonzalo  did  not  t^ink  profier  'to  tarry  along 
with  his  army  any  of  the  soldiers  belonging  to  the  vieeroy 
-whom  he 'bad  >tdEeB' during  thepurbuit,  both  because  he  could 
>':■....  •  not 

'  'M  'Nstwtthtttmding  thie  distance  iDcntiotfedin  the  text,  fAyt^a  is  «nly 
'abottt'lBO  siiUn>  orfifieenSpsnish  leagues  in  a  straight  line  N.^<  E.  from 
San  Miguel.— E. 
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not  confide  ill  tbeiri»  became  he  had  already  a  snificient  force 
in  proportion  to  the  enemy,  and  became  prorinkmi  were  very 
difficuK  to  be  procured,  at  the  viceroy  -had  stripped  eveir 
place  through  which  h   paaacd  as  much  as  |)ossible.    For  this 
reason,  Oonaab  Picarro  sent  back  all  hu  pruoners  toTrunlio, 
Lima,  or  such  other  places  as  they  thou^nit  proper,  havuig  ita 
the  first  place  put  tc  death  such  of  their  cbie&  as  he  comi*  ^ 
dered  most  strongly  attached  to  the  viceroy.    As  these  sol*  "^ 
diers  were  dispened  over  several  parts  of  the  country,  they  f 
b^gan  to  declaim  in  favour  of  the  viceroy  and  against  the  ty* 
rannical  conduct  of  Gonzalo,  and  found  many  pemom  abun- 
dantly disposed  to  listen  to  their  harangues }  both  because 
what  they  alleged  was  true  in  itself,  and  because  most  of  the 
^Miish  inhabitants  of  Peru  were  much  iiicliued  to  revolution 
and  change  of  party,  especially  the  soldiery  and  those  who 
were  lazy  and  unoccupied.    The  real  settlers  and  principal  - 
i^abitants  of  the  cities  were  quite  of  an  opposite  description,  ' 
being  friends  of  peace  and  order,  at  most  conducive  to  their  ' 
interest  and  hi^piness,  and  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
their  (MX^rties,  and  being  morv  exposed  in  time  of  civil  war 
than  even  the  soldiors  to  be  harassed  and  tormented  in  many 
ways,  as  the  ruling  party  was  apt  on  the  slightest  pretexts  to 
put  them  to  deadi  on  purpose  to   seize  their  efiects,    with 
which  to  gratify  and  reward  the  partisans  of  their  tyranny 
and  injustice.     These  seditious  discourses  yr&te  so  openly  in-  ' 
dulged  in,  that  they  reached  tlie  knowledge  of  the  lieutenants 
of  Gonzalo;  who,   epch  in  his  peculiar  jurisdiction,  punish- 
ed the  authors  as  tbey  deemed  right.    At  Lima,  to  idiich 
most  «f  these  prisoners  had  gone,  Pedro  Mtutin  de  Cecilia 
the  provost  marshal  was  a  violent  partizan  of  Gonzalo,  and 
caused  several  of  these  malecontents  to  be  hanged.     Lorenzo 
de  Aldana,  who  had  been  leit  by  Gonzalo  as  lieutenant-go- 
vernor x£  Lima,  was  a  prudent  man,  and  conducted  hh&tcif 
in  a  4)uite  difierent  manner,  being  disinclined  from  acting 
with  such  violence  as  mieht  occasion  displeasure  to  either 
party  in  ^e  sequel;  for  which  reason  he  used  all  his  influence 
to  prevent  putting  any  one  to  deatli,  or  from  injanng  any 
person  in  any  mimner.     Although  he  held  his  oihce  from 
Gonzalo»  he  never  exerted  himself  zealously  in  his  service,  so 
that  the  partizans  of  that  usmper  considered  him  as  secretly 

gained  by  the  other  party,  more  especially  as  he  always  he- 
aved well  to  the  known  friends  of  the  viceroy.     On  tlus  ac- 
count, all  these  men  flocked  to  Lima,  where  they  believed 
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themMlvM  in  graiter  lecarity  thnn  anywhere  else.  The  par- 
tixana  of  Oonaalo,  on  the  other  hand,  made  loud  complahit* 
against  the  favourable  behaviour  of  Aldana  to  the  roynlista ) 
vbA  in  poriicular  one  of  the  alcaides  of  Lima,  named  Chris- 
tof^er  de  Burgos,  spoke  of  it  so  openly  that  Aldana  thought 
it  necessary  to  give  him  a  public  reprimand,  and  even  coni> 
mlttcd  him  to  prison  for  some  time.  Several  even  went  so 
far  as  to  communicate  th<»ir  euspicions  of  the  fiiielity  vX  Al- 
dana to  Oonsolo  Pisarro  bv  letters,  and  even  perRuoded  him 
of  the  truth  of  their  allegationH :  But  he  I'el'rained  from  ma- 
nifesting his  want  of  confidence  in  the  lieutenant-governor, 
considering  it  dangerous  to  deprive  him  of  hi»  office  while  the 
army  was  at  so  great  a  distance,  more  especially  as  Aldana 
bad  a  respectabfe  military  force,  and  was  much  esteemed  by 
the  citizens  of  Lima. 

We  have  formerly  mentioned  that  several  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  La  Plata  in  tin?  province  of  Las  Cliarcas,  on  re- 
ceiving orders  to  that  effect  from  the  viceroy,  liiid  set  out 
from  that  city  on  purpose  to  dSex  him  their  services  against 
Gonzalo }  but  having  learnt  his  imprisonment  while  on  their 
way  to  Lima,  they  returned  to  their  habitations.  Oonzalo 
Fizarro  was  particdlariy  displeaseil  with  these  men,  as  he  ex- 
peoted  to  have  been  e^peciaily  favoured  by  the  inhabitants  of 
big  own  peculiar  district,  and  sent  therefore  a  person  named 
Francisco  dc  Almendrns  as  lieutenant-governor  to  La  Plata,  a 
coarse  brutal  fellow  without  feeling  or  humanity,  and  one  of 
the  most  cruel  satellites  of  his  tyrannical  usurpation;  whom  he 
instructed  to  be  peculiarly  watchful  of  the  behaviour  of  those 
who  had  shewn  an  intention  of  joining  the  viceroy,  and  to 
make  them  feel  on  every  opportunity  how  much  he  was  dia- 
satisfied  with  their  conduct  on  that  occasion.  In  pursuance 
of  his  instructions,  Almendras  deprived  the  principal  persons 
among  these  loyalists  of  their  lands  and  Indians,  and  exacted 
heavy  contributions  from  them  towards  dH^raying  the  expences 
of  the  war.  He  likewise  affronted  and  used  them  ill  on  all 
occasions,  and  even  on  very  frivolous  pretences.  One  Don 
Gomez  de  Luna,  a  principal  person  among  the  loyalists  of  La 
Plata,  happened  one  day  to  observe  in  conversation  at  bis  own 
house,  that  the  emperor  Don  Carlos  must  assuredly  ot  length 
recover  the  commtind  over  Peru.  Ihis  loyal  sentiment  was 
reported  to  Almendras,  who  immediately  ordered  De  Luna  to 
be  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  common  prison.  The  magi- 
Mrales  of  the  city  M-ent  in  a  body  to  gupplicate  Almendras 
i>v\>^'^fri'-tj  either 
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either  to  libernto  De  Lvnat  oi*  at  least  to  confine  him  iii  a  |riac^ 
more  conformable  to  his  rank  i  and  as  AJmendras  reftiaed  to 
give  ft  satisftctory  answer  to  their  representation,  one  of  th« 
magistrates  declared  public^,  that,  if  he  would  not  liberate  da 
Lutia,  they  would  do  so  in  spite  of  him.  Ahnendras  disseni* 
bled  his  sentiments  at  the  time,  but  went  next  night  to  tH« 
prison,  whence  he  caused  Dc  liima  to  be  taken  out  to  the 
pubBr  squaire  and  beheaded.  ■*■'<*'  ^'  '^*^' 

The  inhabitants  of  the  citv  were  exceedingly  dhgusted  by 
this  cruel  act  of  tyranny,  which  they  ronsi^red  as  an  out- 
rafle  against  the  who(c    community;  and   particularly  one 
Diego  Centeno  was  moHt  sensibly  affected,  as  lie  and  De  Luna 
had  l)ecn  extremely  intimate.    At  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles  respecting  the  obnoxious  regulations,  Centeno  had 
attached  himself  to  Gonzolo  Pizarro,  whom  he  had  acconip 
panied  to  Cuzco,  in  ttie  capacity  of  procurator  firom  the  pro- 
vince of  Las  Charcas,  lieing  one  of  the  principal  persons  of 
his  party.     Having  noticed  the  bad  intentions  of  Pizarro,  and 
that  he  did  not  limit  his  designs  to  those  objects  which  he  at 
first  proposed,  Centeno  abandoned  the  party  of  Oonzalo  and 
retumecl  to  his  own  house.     He  now  determined  to  use  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  revenge  the  cruel  death  of  his  friend  De 
Luna,  that  he  might  save  himself  and  others  from  the  tyran- 
nous rule  of  Almendras,   and  on  purpose  to  restore  the 
country  to  obedience  to  its  legitimate  sovcreigriK     With  this 
view,  he  communicated  his  sentiments  to  some  of  the  princi- 
pal settlers,  among  whom  were  Lopez  d«  Blcndoza,  Alfonso 
I*erez  de  Esquivd,  Alfonzo  do  Camargo,  Fernando  Nunnez 
de  Segura,  Lopez  de  Mendiera,  Joan  Ortiz  de  Zarate,  and 
several  others  whom  he  believed  to  have  loyal  intentions,  all 
of  whom  he  found  disposed  to  second  him  in  executing  the 
enterprizfe  which  he  had  in  view.     In  the  prosecution  of  this 
purpose,  they  all  assembled  one  Sunday  morning,  according 
to  custom,  at  the  house  of  Almendras,  under  pretence  of  ac- 
companying him  to  church.      When   all  were  assembled, 
although  Almendras  had  a  considerable  guard,  Ceuteno  went 
up  to  him  as  if  to  converse  on  some  afiiiir  of  moment,  and 
stabbed  him  repeatedly  with  his  dagger.     The  conspirators 
then  dragged  him  out  to  the  public  square  and  cut  off*  his 
head,  declaring  him  a  traitor,  and  proclaiming  that  they  had 
done  so  for  the  service  of  the  king. 

Considering  that  Almendras  was  universally  detested,  the 
conspirators  had  not  thought  it  necess&ry  to  use  any  precau- 
tions 
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diMd  (brtlit  kiiifft  Mul  tiK^  uuBBMiftp  mMwnn  ta  •uppcwt 
hM  withovUy  mU  mi  delmu}  tDMQuWfi  WA|iuit  th«  Mwntm^ 
U QobmIo (UkI Um (iiMirgtnti.  For tmipiurpowii thfy tltoU 
«d  Ctnttno  M  oominvudMr  In  chief  of  th«  pro^incti  ki  wbkk 
MINMit^  h«  iippointiKl  proper  penoM  to  b«  capUioMiqiyjUvy 
tm  MHwtrjr  undw  hU  auUioritjr^  fud  wm«I  evvry  tflprt  to  ior 
lilt «  bo4y  of  troopi,  whicli  he  \vtiA  out  of  hin  owa  fiwd*, 
Mng  on*  oftho  rklMtt  nitn  in  tli«  coMntry  |  but  in  thi*  he 
wMb  NMJiiled  by  tho  oth«r  hihubiuuito  of  the  pvovlnce^  who 
contributed  towordi  the  expence.  Centeno  w«t  of  tn  lionourp 
iibk>  lttBiily»  being  deKoended  from  Herniui  Centeno  who  hed 
HMule  hUuiielf  iiiuntrioui  in  tlio  war*  of  CeitiUe.  He  wm 
nbouA  thir^<4ive  yeen  of  age,  ot'  very  egr^oeble  numnern  of 
» iiberel  dtqMMitioiii  pertoikidly  bruve*  of  on  excellent  chv 
veeter  end  univendiy  r«Hp«cteu.  At  thia  tiiue  lie  ei^jeycd  • 
revenue  exoeedii^c  90»000  crowui }  but  about  two  yoert  efr 
terwurd«»  on  tlie  diMHtvory  of  the  (tunouii  mines  of  Fototii 
he  becMue  powewcd  of  ebovo  1(H),(MH>  cmwni  of  annual  rent 
1^  lueaun  of  hie  Indians,  a»  his  twUitu  iuy  very  near  these 
wines. 

iiaviug  ni«cmbled  a  body  of  troi^M,  Centeno  used  every 
eflbrt  to  iMi'vide  them  witii  «uruukatid  all  other  uoceMuury  equip* 
wents.  Htvpiavetl  guards  lit  all  tlie  passes,  to  oravent  any 
inteUigoncc  fi'om  U4ug  conveyed  to  tho  enemy  tiU  his  a^Rum 
were  in  proper  order.  IJu  sent  likewise  Lopex  de  Mendoif 
one  of  his  captains,  first  to  Porco  and  thence  to  Arequipn  to 
eoUeot  MS  ttkauy  uku  as  ptMsible,  op.d  to  endeavour  to  arrc^ 
Fedrt>  de  Pueutes  the  lieutenant  of  Gonaolo  at  Areciujipa, 
Bui  I\ientes  llod  inimedinteiy  fi'om  Arcquipa  on  receiving  w» 
tdlligence  of  the  events  which  hail  occurred  at  Las  Charcas. 
Mendoia  thoreloi-e  took  |)os»«BMon  of  Areqiupa  without  re* 
fthttance  t  whence  he  reintoi'oed  himself  with  ali  the  men,  arns» 
aoii  hordes,  he  oonkl  pi'ocm'e,  and  carried  off  all  the  mopcq^ 
he  coukl  find,  with  which  and  his  reinforcement  he  returned 
to  Centeno  at  La  Plata. 

On  the  return  of  Mendoaa,  Centeno  found  himself  at  thf 
hcMl  dl'two  hundred  aiui  fitly  men  well  capped  for  war,  to 
whom  he  explained  his  sentiments  and  views,  and  gave  en 
account  of  tlH>  criminal  usurpation  of  Gonxab  ruuurro,  in  the 
fuliowing  terms.  **  You  know  that  Gcuizalo,  on  leaving 
Cnxco,  )iretended  merely  to  present  the  humble  remonstran- 
ces of  the  cokmists  respecting  the  obnoxious  r^ulationn  »  and 
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you  hHTO  been  inffbrmod  that,  even  nkthb  iMitidt*  he  jMit  ttt 
<)«ath  Oiiinard  do  Boiot,  Philin  Gutierrez^  and  AiAk*  tU^ 
ddmido.  Too  have  leami  how  ne  boniplred  wtth  i9i»  ^ttdges 
df  this  royal  audience  and  other  in/habitantiiaflilma^'toartreft 
tfnd  depoiHi  diovio^y,  both  of  whieh  #ere  done  aibQOrdliiriV. 
iUkerwit,  ivhile  at  tno  very  gatei  of  Lliha,  and  bdbreimf 
pdblic  enU7  into  thnt  city,  fie  m^t  hi  Mt  HMiniMRt-geRMi^ 
who  arretted  many  of  the  mott  conckleriible  andtidfvMC  in^ 
bitanti  of  the  country,  under  the  eyes  of  the  jtidj^et,  meiiely 
bocauie  fhcie  mon  had  joined  the  viceroy,  and  even  hangiBd 
diree  of  them  whhout  nnv  tbrm  of  trial,  Pedro  "4^  BfMo, 
Martin  de  Floroncin,  and  Juan  Saavedra.  He  ih '  the  Hittt 
rnacehns  broken  up  the  royal  coQrt  of  audience,  itondhr^^ 
fti  judge*  to  different  placet,  having  in  the  fintpfabe  ol^gpd 
Ibetti  to  appoint  hint  to  the  government.  Hd  naiC  lintcf,  n* 
you  well  ^now,  caused  many  other*  to  be  put  to  deaiih,  meh^ 
on  suupicion  that  they  were  favouraUo  to  the  Viceroy,  andhi^ 
tcndod  to  join  hit  party.  Kbt  tutitfied  with  all  thii,  he  fa^ 
seized  all  the  treasure  'be1oi\dng  to  his  mnj^st^  fai' the  different 
receipts  of  thv>  colony,  nnd  has  imposed  exeeisive  Mntrifau* 
tions  on  the  inhnbittunts,  from  whom  he  hps  exacted  obOve 
150,t)00  ducats  by  means  of  taxes  imposed  at  his  ^wn  fk^- 
sure.  Adding  crime  to  crime,  he  nas  ajpain-lcyied  forces 
fl(j[ain8t  the  autnorhy  of  his  mi^ty,  whhwhich  he  has  mawihed 
against  the  viceroy,  and  hos  carried  insubordination  and  con» 
fuiiion  into  every  part  of  the  country  {  permitting  end  en>- 
vouroginff  many  to  hold  public  discourse  contrary  to  the  re- 
spect aiuT obedience  which  Is  due  to  his  mojesty.  They  Were 
lucewise  aware,  that  Oonzalo  had  taken  aWay  the  repa^« 
niieAtos,  or  allotments  of  lands  and  Indians  frOm'mony  persom^ 
and  had  converted  them  to  his  own  emolument.'  InnaHyj  he 
laid  before  them  die  stroni;  obligations  by  which  they  were 
tdl  liound,  as  faithfiil  subjects,  to  exert  their  utmput  endea- 
vours in  the  service  of  their  sovereign,  lest  they  shotdd  draw 
upon  themselves  the  imputation  of  being  rebels  and  traitors.** 
By  these  representations,  and  others  which  it  were  tedious 
to  repeat,  he  disposed  his  auditors  to  concur  m  his  loyal  sen- 
timents, and  Willingly  to  obey  his  orders.  Atlei'  this,  CentehO 
seitt  one  of  liis  coptuins  with  a  detachment  to  Chlcuito,  a 
place  belonging  particularly  to  the  king,  between  Orcasa 
and  Las  Charcas,  with  onlers  to  guard  the  passes  with  the 
utmost  vigilance,  till  he  and  the  royalists  were  m  full  readi- 
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i^ess  to  eSBcute  J^«ir  .puQ<4pal  entjerprize,  as  will  be  related 
intke  «eauel* 

.yp|w)il(lisUw4iqg  eveiy  pr^aution'/emf^oyed  by  Ceviteaotct 
conceal  .biis  ,o|peiratuui»  and .  intentions^  it  was  impossible  to 
prev^  uM;el^giMice  ^om  spreading  in  various,  directions, 
ipore-eniipciallv  afVer  tbie  exp^itiun  oi  Mendoza  to  Arequipa. 
]|«eiyuW,  be  had  already  done,  even  the  number  of  i^s. 
tipops,  ajAoxif  the  musquets  and  horses  he  had  collected,  was 
fupy)cnQWii^  by.me^  and  Spaniards  who  had 

^Sie^iped  from  La  Plata,  in, spite  of  the  gi^ards  which  had 
be^^^t,  to  watch  the  passes  of  the  mountains.  Alfonso  de 
Toro,  wlu>  acted  as  lieutenant  governor  of  Cuzco  under 
Gpozalp  I^izarrb,  happened  at  this  time  to  be  a;  hundred 
{^((gnes  to  the  northwiurd  of  that  city,  keeping  guard  in  one 
of  thie  passes  of  the  mountains,  as  by  letterslrom  Gonzalo 
the  viceroy  was  reported  to  have  gone  into  the  mountainous 
country^  and  was  supposed  to  have  directed  his  march  by 
that  xoafdl,  toward  the  south  of  Peru.  On  receiving  notice  of 
the.  kle  revolution  at  La  Plata,  De  Toro  returned  in  all  dili- 
gence to  Cuzco,  wher^  he  levied  forces  to  oppose  Centeno; 
and>  having  assembled  the  magistrates  and  principal  inhabi-* 
tants  ci  Cuzco,  he  informed  them  of  what  nad  occurred  at 
XoA  Charcas,  and  as  there  was  a  itjfficient  force  in  Cuzco  to 
suppress  the  royalists,  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
mqrch  to  La  Plata  for  that  purpose.  To  gain  them  over  to 
his  purpose,  he  r^resented  that  Centcno  had  revolted  with- 
oi^tAuy  just  cause,  and  had.  usurped  authority  in  Las  Charcas 
for  his  own  private  ends,  under  pretence  of  serving  the  king ; 
whereas  Ck>nzak>  Pizarro,  being  actual  governor  of  the  king- 
dom of  Peru,  ought  to  be  obeyed  as  such  till  his  majesty 
!sent  orders  to  the  contrary.  That  the  revolt  of  Centeno, 
being  both  criminal  in  itscli  and  contrary  to  the  law,  every 
one  was  bound  to  resist  him,  and  to  punish  his  temerity. 
He  recalled  to  their  remembrance,  that  Gonzalo  Pizarro 
■was  engaged  in  serving^the  general  interest  of  the  colonists, 
to  procure  the  revocation  of  the  obnoxious  ordinances,  in 
which  common  cause  he  had  exposed  his  fortune  and  per- 
sonal safety  to  every  hazard,  as  it  was  well  known  that  every 
inhabitant  of  Peru  would  be  stripped  of  his  property  if  the 
regulations  were  put  in  force.  That  besides  tne  general  ad- 
.vantage  procured  by  Gonzalo  in  setting  aside  the  obnoxious 
regulations,  for  whi'ch  all  were  infinitely  indebted  to  him,  it 
wai)  obvious  thnt  he  had  not  in  any  respect  conducted  him- 
self 
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si^lf  contrary  to  the  royal  drders*  and  h^d  itt>t  in  any  ma^er 
set  himself  against  the  authority  of  the  iM^cfreign  {  unce,  on 
hi»  arrival  at  Lima  fpt  the  puipose  of  presenting  their-  re- 
mtmistrances,  the  judges  of  the  royal  ai^dience  bad  afaneadjr 
art:<?8ted  the  viceroy  and  sent  him  out  of  the  hingdoQif  oi, 
wbii:h  these  ju(%e8  had  apppiutedGoqzttlo  interim  f;ov#iaioi^| 
and  that  in  marching  in  a  warlike  manner  against  the  viceroy* 
he  had  actjed  nt  the  request- and  by  the  orders  of  the  royal 
audience;  as  .was  inautW  by  his  being  accoiii|>ar.ied  by 
C^ieda^pne  ofthc  royal  jud<;e8  and  chairman  of  the  audience. 
He  assert^  that  no  person  in  Peru  cqukl  take  upon  him  to 
determine  whether  .the  audience  had  acte4  right  or  otherwise 
in  conferring  the  gQvefninept on  Gonzalpf  and  Uiat  it  was 
the  duty  o^  all  to  sup)  ort  him  in  that  office,  till  they  received 
the  ulterior  orders  of  the  sovereign.  ]r 

!  At  the  ck)6c  of  this  discourse,  every  one  apknowledged  the 
justice  of  what  he  had  represeptixi}  and  volonUtrily  oHered  fal 
support  Gonzalo  with  Umv  i  c^'  and  fortunes  j  although  in 
xeality  most  of  them  did  &o  ^  torn  fear  than  good  wulj  as 
they  stood  in  great  awe  of  xJh  i'oro,  who  had  hanged  several 
per«x)ns  in  a  summary  manner^  and  had  made  hiniself  nnio 
versaily  dreaded  by  his  cruel  and  terpcious  disposition  and 
conduct,  so  that; no  one  dared  to  oppose  or  contradict  hira 
in  any  thing.  Aflcr  a  short  deliberation,  a  set  of  resolutions 
were  entertMl  into,  in  which  the4ransactions  of  Centeno  in 
l^ati  Charcus  were  recited  as  seditious  and  unlawful,  and  h« 
was  declared  tp  have  assassinated  Francisco  de  Aimendra^ 
the  lieutenant  governor,  lo  have  levied  forces  in  rebellion, 
against  the  legitimate  government,  and  to  have  passed  tfa« 
boundaries  of  the  province  of  Las  Charcas  in  hostile  numner  | 
for  all  which  reasons  it  was  just  and  proper  to  make  war  up^ 
on  him,  and  to  reduce  him  to  obedience.  AH  this  was  done 
principally  to  sutisly  or  to  amuse  the  people,  and  to  moke 
them  believe  that  the  pnrtizuns  of  Oonzalo  acted  reasonably 
and  lawfully,  as  all  those  who  siguled  these  resolutions  werd 
perfectly  aware  of  the  real  state  of  affairs.  In  reality,  althougk 
matters  were  thu;^  represent,cd  in  the  popular  assemblage8«  ia 
justification  of  the  measures  of  the  insurgent  paity,  or  at 
ieasir  to  excuse  their  actions  under  specious  pretences,  those 
who  took  an  active  purt  on  the  present  occasion,  used  often 
to  declare,  both  in  the  presence  and  absence  of  Gonzalo, 
that  the  king  would  certainly  give,  or  ought  to  give  him  the 
government  of  Peru,  as, they  were  resolved  not  to  receive  any 
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otW  penoti  in  tfcnt  ctqpacity,  luch  being  the  resolution  of 
OoBisaio  in  which  they  all  concurred. 

Alfon»o  de  Toro  now '  voceeded  to  levy  an  army,  of  which 
he  declared  himsdfcqut  ..  general  and  commander  in  chief, 
and  appointed  captains  and  other  oiRcers  to  command  vodtk 
his  anmori^.  In  all  his  proceedings  he  carried  himself  with 
a  hig^  hand,  employing  rorce  and  violence,  instead  of  persua- 
sion and  flood  treatment.  He  protested  publickly  and  with 
UKuiy  oams,  that  he  wjnid  hang  up  every  one  who  did  not 
stssist  and  contribute  to  the  cause;  and  even  had  several 
persons  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  ffallows,  wl*  «e  lives  he  was 
induced  to  spare  by  dint  of  solicitations.  He  abused  and 
maltfeat^d  others,  using  every  one  in  the  most  otitri^eous 
manner  who  did  not  give  wny  to  him  in  all  things.  By  this 
violent  procedure  he  completed  his  warlike  preparations  at 
very  small  expence;  insemudi  that  it  appeared  afterwords  by 
his  accounts,  that  he  had  not  expended  above  twenty  thou- 
sand crowns  in  this  expediticm,  as  he  took  away  gratuitously 
•11  the  horses  that  were  to  be  found  in  Cuzco,  and  cotistrain- 
ed  all  the  inhalntants  who  were  able  to  carry  arms  to  accom- 
pany him  in  the  expedition  against  Centeno.  By  these  meJEms 
De  Toro  collected  three  hundred  men,  tolerably  armed  and 
equipped,  with  which  he  marched  from  Cuzco  to  a  place 
named  Urcos,  about  six  leases  from  that  city,  where  he  re<- 
mained  three  weeks  in  anxious  expectation  of  intelligence 
from  Las  Charcas :  Biit  all  the  roads  imd  passes  between  and 
J  ^  Plata,  were  so  well  guarded  by  the  Inriians,  who  were  eH^- 
tirt^y  disposed  to  fiivoor  Centeno,  that  he  was  unable  to  learn 
any  thing  of  the  movements  or  intentions  of  the  royalists  in 
Las  Charcas,  so  that  he  was  constrained  to  remain  conttnAal- 
iy  on  the  aleit  lest  he  might  have  been  suiprized.  Besides 
thebc  military  precautions,  he  rigorously  punished  all  v/ha 
presiimed  to  shew  the  slightest  disinclination  towards  the  in- 
terest of  the  Pizarrinn  faction,  or  to  express  their  sentiments 
in  any  respect  in  disapprobotion  of  his  own  designs ;  inso- 
much that  all  were  constrained  from  dread  of  punishment  to 
appear  heartil;/  attached  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  en- 

After  remaining  three  weeks  encamped  at  tTrcos,  he  deter- 
mined to  march  in  search  of  Centeno,  an^.  advanced  for 
that  purpose  to  the  village  named  Del  Rey.  jVs  the  troops  of 
Centeno  happened  to  be  a  f^ood  deal  scattereil  at  this  time, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  retreating  on  the  npfn-oaeh  of 
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Dt  Tctfoi '  lliese  'hMtilcdiieft  bnog  «ncaii^|led  )8t  ktho-  d^- 
tanee  of  abcntt  tmflve  kagiitty '  enta«d<  into  •  iiq|otii>tian'  to 
orideattttiv  ta'fbnnto  M«einiM>dHlioB'{  bnt».atii&7<wcmwi- 
lAIe'toainMi'iipM^fmy^ttran,  Dtt  Toihd  adMoiora  fertile 
{littplMo  M  aCMtckingGenteria}  wh<;,  mi  theoAnr  lumdvi^^a 
BiawittinetO  riik'tH«  ehttrio&«f  »i  engup*»mt  (Wiring/taiihe 
jiifeAoHcv^  0f  'bis  Ihmse^  Mid<beeau«e«tcfe^t'iifd|^t  hi|Ri»4lB^ 
pirited  h»^n' party  and  hsv6  bft«i>:  of  i  great  adTiMti^  t6 
dw  eanae  of  tlie  *nsurgeBt».  !Onr'thk  account  heietimdin 
pik^rtion  us  Tde  Toro  advaneed^  .accompanied  li^r  a<gnB«t 
iiomberof  lar^  j-'c-'a<iri»n  sheep  kMdedwith<  iuovisitnux  cb^ 
ammtinilion,  aod  '.cai^inv  aioi^g  i^tk  hna  aJl»tli«'priDoiMl 
<«;^«cU»Or  nirtiT0  chi0&,  to  prevent  De/Toro  firoaor  beiii|f  iMfe 
to  avail  htamlelf  of  tJie  atsistanee  of!  «he^  IndiaiN;i  -  Ivf.^h 
naraiBT  <Cent6ik>  dontintted  to  retreat  wsrossaf  desert  futd 
uninhabited  country  c9  forty  leagues  eatemt)  (ill '  he  arr^ced 
at  a  place  named  C«5bdtnift^  thraagh  w|iieh>  INrao  de  Roia» 
bad  fermeriy  descended  iVoBi  the  elevated)r«ioiitdf  Pbru  into 
the  eastern  plain  of  the  Yiktiela.  Pliia.'.^1fi>inode' Toro 
continued  th^  pursuit  afi  ^r  casitbie  oily'  oMiOf  Piata^iw^ibb^is 
an  hundred  and  eighty  leagues  to  the  south  of  CusscocNrDnd^ 
ing  that  placA  ttbandoned  and  entirety  «tHpt'i(^  evetyfthinff 
which  nifght  contribute  to  ihe  'subsistraoe  «f '  his  broopS)f  and 
being  unable  to  procure  provisioiis  on  acooant  of  the  absisnoe 
of  all  the  curacRs  or  caciques;  be  was  undev  the  necessity  to  dis- 
continue his  pursuit  of  Centeno,  ind  oveh  foundhiBMeif  e^m- 
petted  to  return  towards  Cuzco«'  In  this  retreat^  Dife^Mniitodc 
the  commafid  of  the  advanced  guard  of  fifty  merir  ordeking 
the  main  body  to  March  an  leisure^  and  left  a^irew-gliflitdilof 
thirty  of  his  b&st  mounted  cavalry  unde^  Alfon«»^  Mendio- 
za,  with  ordevs  to  use'C^veVy  possible  means'  of  t)rocuring!  in- 
telligence Of  the  motions  of  Centenoy  that,  in  case  of  his  foK 
lowing,  the  troops  might  be  collected  tc^tfatr  in  good' order 
to  rejoin  the  van.  '         '  t  i 

The  depa*^urfr  of  De  Toro  from  La;  Plata  on  bis  return  to 
Cuxco'vas  sObn  communibaited  to  Centeno  by  means  of  the 
IndixoSr  He  was'  aaion/isbcd'  at  this  sudden  aheration  of  alt 
fiiirb ;  and,  as  he  understood  that  De  Tora  marched  in  great 
baiflei  without  keeping  hi^  troo|)s  in  dose  array,  he  supposed 
that  etrtsmniBtaiiiQe  to  li^o  been  <iecasii6aed  li^'De  Toro  «A- 
t«rtainittg'st)6pteions  jf  tl«e^  fiddi^  of  his  foUowers,  and  thttt 
he  had  found 'fh^tri  ^^dhiposled  towards  fhe  party  of  the 
PiMtfiiaiis.'   Onf  tiiese  considerations,  Centeno  rettolved  to 
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pursm  in  btj  turn,  in  hope'  of  drinvinff  MHne  advantage  to  the 
CBUte i»#hidi he wasengaged firmn 9iw  inenmiret  and  even 
cxpccthi|^  that  screral -.erf  tM  ^dk>wen  of  Toro  might  ootm 
1$^  to  hii/iiide. :  He  lent  '*)ff  therefore  the  oqptain  Lopeide 
Mendooa  widi  %Sij  ligb*  aed  cavahy  in  pumiit  of  die 
eiieny.  Mendoaa  got  in  iKrttime  to  CoUao}  and,  ab 
thou^  de  Toro  and  mo^  of  hil  ^oppa^  had  ah«ady  nawH 
fae^rond  that  place,  he  made  prisoneri  of  about  6fty  wno  re^, 
naitted  bdiind,  whom  at  firat'he  dmrived  of  their  horses  uid 
amu.':  fibon  afterwatda,  however^;  he  returned  these  to  his 
prisoners,  «|id  even  distributed  some  money  among  them,  rer 
•cefmg'theur  engagements  upon  oath  to  join  him  when  re? 
tpixvai  but  he  nanged  a  few  of  them  who  were  suspected  of 
bdngipartieukr^  attached  to  Pe  Toro.  Afiter  this  suiicessfy 
^exploit,  li(^  returned  in  ^ea^  haste  to  La  Plata,  in  hope  of 
1being-abie:io  cut  ofi'  ^!wnZQde  Mcndoza  an<l  his  small 
pari^, '  who  stiB  <]ceupied  that  place.  Biit  AUbnzo  had.rer 
'tieivediiitirilignice  of  what  had  hiqppened  at  Ciollao,  and  had 
lalrdiidv  quitted  La.  Plata  in  great  haSte,  taking  a  different 
road  Rem  that  pifrsned  by  Lope,  by  which  means  he  got  safe 

Centeno  arrived  soon  afterwards  at  La  Plata  with  the  rer 

mainder  of  his  troops,  where  he  assembled  all  the  force 

^under  his  command,  and  wherie  he  made  every  possible  prer 

"paratton  for  continuing  the  war  to  advantage,  and  in  partit 

^ttlarcaused  anumberof  musquets  to  be  made.    De  Toro 

(ConttiiMWd  his  retreat  to  Cuzco,  dreading  much  to  be  pursued, 

•nnd  lest  Centeno  might  have  acquired  possession  of  Cuzco, 

-whidi  he  might  easity  have  accomplished  in  the  present  sitiat 

tion  M  affidrs ;  btit  Coiteno  thought  it  more  prudent  to  Kr 

%iain  at  La  Plata,  where  he  aunaented  the  number  of  his 

troqis  and  collected  Measure  which  was  fbnnd  in  great 

plenty  in  the  province  of  Las  Charcas. 

The  events  which  had  taken  place  in  Las  Charcas  were 

^soon  known  at  Lima ;  and  as  several  of  the  soldiers  in  that 

city  were  attached  to  the  party  of  the  viceroy,  they  spdce  al> 

most  openly  of  gmng  away  to  join  Centeno  j  and,  trom  the 

small  attention  paid  by  Lorenzo  de  Aldana  to  repress  these 

men,  he  vras  even  suspected  of  favouring  the  same  pause, 

'Antonio:  de^Ribci^a  likewise,  although  the  brother-in-law  of 

IHkiarro,  was  strongly  suspected  of  being  secretly  devoted  to 

4h6  i^oyal  interest,  as  indeed  his  conduct  in  the  sequd  eVinc> 

>^i  and  several  other  persons  of  consideration  lay  undelr 

.  suspicions 
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suspieioni  of  tlie  a4ine  nature.  AU  thii  gave  much  uneaiif 
ness  to  the  friends  of  Piaarro:  Yet  those  persons  at  Lima 
who  widbed  wdl  to  the  interests- of  his  majesty «  did  not  think 
icprud^nt.atthis  time  to  make  any  opeii  attempt}  being  satia* 
fied  that  it  was  better  to  wait  a  more  favouraUe  opporfnnitjrii 
^md  that  De  Aldana  wbukl  prepare  matters  jfor  that  pmqxM^ 
as  he  seemed  cleariy  favourable  iO  ^e  same  cause.  <.  His.  abv- 
lities  were  universally  ocknowledged*  and  his  good>  intcnr 
tions  were  not  doubted*  so  that  all  were  satisned  th4t  ih« 
would  conduct  muttei*s  wiO>  much  pcudence  to  a  JBMroundtls 

issue.  .. ;.,.ii -i.rr     ,  .      .li'A-ii^tU 

'...  At  this  time  it  became  known  at  Lima  that .  the  <  ncero^ 
liad  retreated  with  a  small  body  .of  troops  into  tlie  pcovinof. 
of  Popayan  j  and  that  durinff  his  retreat  he  had  put  to  d^aUi 
several  of  the  ofiicers  and  other  persons  of  consideration  Jo 
his  army ;  among  whom  were  KodriTO  de  Ocampo^  Jcrom  de 
la  Cerna,  Gaspard  (iil  Olivaroz  and  Gomes  Eimicio)  some  of 
these  because  they  were  inclined  to  abandon  hini*  and  others 
for  corresponding  with  Gonzalu  PizarrOt  and  conspirir  to 
put  the  viceroy  to  death.  On  the  communication  .  ihis 
intelligence  at  Lima,  it  produced  different  efiects  accordiiu; 
to  the  different  inclinations  and  views  of  the  inhabitants.  U 
occasioned  more  reserve  among  those  who  were  of  loyal  di»« 
positions;  whereas  the  partizans  of  the  Fizarriati  tyranny 
considered  themselves  more  at  liberty  to  avow  their  senti- 
ments to  Aldana.  Tliey  went  therefore  to  him  in  a  body, 
and  represented  that  there  were  many  persons  in.  Lima  who 
were  strongly  suspected  o4  being  hostile  to  Qonzalo  Piatarroy 
and  only  wioited  u  &vourable  opportunity  to  take  up  anna 
against  him ;  and  that  it  was  incumbent  therefore  on  the 
lieutenant  governor  to  punish  these  men  for  the  scandalous 
freedoms  in  which  they  had  indulged^  or  at  least  to  banish 
them  from  the  city.  Tb  "  offered  to  furnish  suflkient  proof 
of  these  facts,  and  urged  him  to  exert  his  authority  qn  the 
occasion.  Aldana  assured  them  that  none  of  these  things 
had  ever  come  to  his  knowledge ;  and  that  if  he  knew  who 
those  were  against  whom  they  complained,  he  would  take 
such  measures  as  were  necessary  on  tne  occasion. 

The.paiMzuis  of  Piaanro  became  at  length  so  bold  that  they 
arrested  fifteen  of  those  whom  they  most  strongly  suspected 
of  attachment  to  the  deposed  viceroy,  among  whom  was  Diego 
Lopez  de  Zunigo.  Having  thrown  these  men  into  prison, 
the  Pizarrians  were  inclined  to  have  given  them  the  torture 

to 
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to  extoft  confetnoiH  and  afterwards  to  have  procui  c a  thdr 
coftdenmathm  by  Padro  Martin  the  provoit  marshal  cf  the 
d|Qr  I  sn  that  they  were  in  immimmt  danger  oS  beinc  put  to 
deidi,  if  Lorenzo  de  Aldana  had  not  exerted  hnnsen  prompt- 
jhf  and  cQectually  to  take  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Pizar- 
rims.  For  this  purpose,  he  caused  them  all  to  be  brought 
to' his  own  residence,  on  pretence  that  the^  would  be  there 
in  owre  safe  onst^yj  and  provided  them  with  every  thing  «f 
sriiidi  they  stood  in  need,  even  secretly  furnishing  them  with 
A' -vessel  in  which  they  embarked  and  saved  thcnuclves  from 
their  enemies.  This  transaction  gave  much  dissatisfaction  to 
the  fiiends  of  Pizarrb,  both  on  account  of  the  escof  i?^  of  the 
prisoners,  and  because  Aldana  refused  to  allow  of  any  formal 
investigation  into  the  circumstnnccs  of  their  escape »  on  which 
account  the  Pizarrians  firmly  believed  that  Aldana  was  in 
secret  league  with  the  opposite  party.  They  wrote  therefore 
to  0«nzak>>Piaarro,  giving  him  au  account  of  a)l  these  events, 
and  uraiqg.hini  to  give  proper  orders  on  the  occasion.  But 
Gonzafo  did  hot  think  it  prudent  at  this  time  to  make  any 
change  in  af&irs  at  Xama,  or  to.  attempt  any  thing  against 
Aldana }  because,  as  it  has  been  reported^  he  was  afraid  of 
matters  taking  an  unfavourable  issue  while  he  was  at  so  great 
adistance. 

.>.'.  When  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  informed  of  what  had  been 
(lone  by  CSenteno  in  the  province  of  Las  Charcas  against  his 
interest  and  authority,  he  believed  it  necessary  to  Ube  prompt 
measures  for  reducing  that  country  to  subjection,  and  not  to 
give  his  encnnies  time  and  opportui\{ty  for  strengthening  them- 
aelv:es  and  increasing  the  number  of  their  pi^tizans ;  as  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  would  become  absolute  master  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Peru,  if  he  were  able  to  ^  rid  of  Centeno. 
Ailer  several  consultations  with  the  principal  officers  of  his 
army^on  tb^  measures  necessary  to  be  pursued  on  this  emer- 
gfjncy,  in  which  Gonzalo  could  not  act  in  person  as  he  had 
still  tb  oppose  the  viceroy  in  the  north,  it  was  determined  to 
cohfide  the  care  of  an  expedition  against  Centeno  to  the 
h^utenantpgeneral  Carvajal.  For  this  purpose  all  the  necess- 
ary orders  and  commissions  were  made  out  immediately  in 
tlic  nansis  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  by  which  Carvigalwas  auUior- 
ized  to  kvy'what  men  and  money  he  might  deem  necessary. 
'Jl^is  employment  was  very  accqitable  to  Carvajal,  as  lui  be* 
lieved  he  miVht  derive  considerable  profit  to  himself  in  its  ex- 
ep|i$ion  {  and  he  set  out  from  Quito  accompanied  oxlly  by 
nf  •  Jo  twenty 
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twenty  persons,  In  whom  he  had  great  confidence.  The 
council  of  Gonzalo  Plzarro  had  other  and  secret  motives  for 
recommending  the  employment  of  Carvajal  on  thia  occasion, 
besides  those  which  they  publickly  avowM.  S<»ne  were  de- 
sirous of  acquiring  by  his  absence  a  greater  share  in  the  nwr 
nwement  otaffiiirs ;  while  others  were  anxious  to  send  hUn  to 
a  distance,  from  the  terror  inspired  by  his  cruel  and  ferocious 
conduct,  and  his  passionate  temper,  owing  to  which  he  used 
oflien  to  put  people  to  death  on  the  most  trifUng  offences  or 
the  sliahtest  suspicions.    But  all  the  leaders  in  Die  army  dis- 

Suisea  their  real  sentiments  on  this  occasion,  pretending,  that 
le  importance  of  the  afUdir  reqiured  the  talents  and  exjperi- 
ence  of  Corvajal  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

Leaving  Quito,  Carvajal  went  directh  to  San  Miguel, 
where  the  principal  inhahitants  went  out  to  meet  him,  and 
conducted  him  with  much  respect  to  the  house  which  waa 
prepared  for  his  reception.  On  arriving  there,  he  desired 
six  of  the  most  considerable  persons  belonging  to  the  city  to 
dismount  and  accompany  him  into  the  house,  under  pretence 
that  he  had  something  oi  importance  to  communicate  to  them 
from  the  governor.  Having  caused  the  doors  to  be  shut^ 
and  posted  centinels  to  prevent  any  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants,  he  represented  to  these  men,  that 
Gonzalo  was  much  incensed  against  them  for  having  always 
taken  part  with  his  enemies,  and  more  especially  on  account 
of  having  received  and  favoured  the  deposed  viceroy,  and  of 
having  readily  supplied  his  army  with  every  thing  of  which 
they  stood  in  need.  On  this  account  it  hod  been  his  first  in- 
tention to  have  destroyer!  the  city  with  fire  and  sword,  with- 
out  sparing  a  single  inhabitant.  But,  on  reflecting  that  the 
magistrates  and  principal  inhabitants  only  were  to  luame,  the 
people  at  large  having  been  constrained  by  force  or  fear,  h« 
was  now  determined  to  punish  only  the  most  guilty  and  to 
pardon  the  rest.  Yet,  having  certain  private  reasons  for  dis- 
sembling for  the  present  with  some  of  the  principal  persons  of 
the  place,  he  had  selected  the  six  who  were  now  present,  as 
principal  inhabitants,  to  punish  them  as  thev  richly  deserved, 
that  they  might  serve  as  a  warning  to  all  Peru.  Fqr  this 
reason,  therefore,  he  desired  them  to  confess  their  tips  in  pre- 
paration for  death,  as  he  was  resolved  to  have  them  ftU  exe- 
cuted immediately* 

They  Used  every  argument  to  exculpate  themselves  from 
the  crimes  laid  to  their  chf«rge,  but  all  they  could  say  wan 
;  withou 
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without  avail  i  and  Carvaial  even  caused  one  of  tbetn  to  be 
strangled,  against  whom  he  was  particularly  incensed,  a»  he 
had  been  principally  instrumental  in  constructing  the  royal 
seal  which  the  viceroy  employed  in  his  diqwiches.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  rumour  of  what  was  going  forward  at  the  re- 
sidence of  Carvajal  spread  over  the  city,  and  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  wives  of  the  prisoners.  These  ladies  im> 
inediately  implored  the  priests  and  monks  who  dwelt  in  San 
Miguel  to  accompany  them  to  the  place  where  their  husbands 
were  in  so  great  danger.  They  all  went  there  accordingly, 
and  got  in  by  a  private  door  which  had  not  been  noticed  by 
the  people  belonging  to  Carvajal,  and  which  had  consequent- 
ly been  omitted  to  be  guarded.  Coming  into  the  presence 
of  Carvajal,  the  wives  of  the  prisoners  threw  themselves  at  his 
feet,  and  implored  mercy  for  their  husbandif.  He  pretended 
to  be  softened,  and  granted  pardcm  to  the  prisoners,  so  far  as 
their  lives;  yet  reserving  to  himself  to  punish  them  in  such 
other  manner  as  he  mignt  see  fit.  Accordingly^  he  banislied 
them  from  the  province,  depriving  th^m  of  their  lands  and 
vhidians,  and  condemned  them  in  the  payment  of  heavy  fines 
towards  defraying  the  expences  of  the  war. 

From  San  Miguel  Carvajal  went  to  Truxillo,  collecting 
eveiy  where  on  nis  route  all  the  soldiers,  horses,  arms,  and 
money  he  could  find.  Carvajal  had  resolved  to  have  put  one 
Melchior  Verduffo  to  death,  who  dwelt  in  Truxillo;  but  as 
Verdueo  got  intimation  of  this  intention,  he  fled  to  the  prov« 
Ince  of  Caxamarca,  where  bis  repartimiento  of  Indians  was 
situated.  The  bussiness  on  which  Carvajal  was  engaged  wos 
of  too  groat  importance  to  admit  of  pursuing  Verdugo ; 
wherefore,  after  having  got  possession  of  as  much  money  as 
possible  under  pretence  of  a  loan,  he  went  on  to  Lima,  always 
collecting  all  the  soldiers  he  could  procure.  He  gave  no 
money  to  his  recruits,  only  supplying  them  with  horses  and 
arms,  which  betook  wherever  they  could  be  found.  He  kept 
ail  the  money  he  could  find  for  his  own  use,  every  where  pil- 
laging the  royal  coffers  and  public  funds,  and  even  searching 
for  treasure  among  the  ancient  tombs.  After  arriving  at 
Lima,  he  completed  his  military  preparations,  and  departed 
for  Cuzco  by  way  of  the  mountain  and  the  city  of  Guamahga, 
at  the  head  of  two  hundred  men  well  equipped,  and  rarrymg 
with  him  a  great  sum  of  money  which  ne  had  collected  dur-i 
ing  his  march  ;  and  at  Guamanga  he  conducted  hilHiself  in 
fhe  same  rnpacious  manner  as  in  other  places.      '    <'':'i'^ 

Seven 
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'■  Seven  dr  eight  days  after  the  departure  of  Carvajal  from 
Lima,  a  conspiracy  was  detected  among  those  who  were  #ell 
iffected  to  the  royal  cause,  in  consequence  of  which  fifteen  of 
the  principal  pei-sons  of  that  city  were  cothmitted  to  prisoni 
Among  these  were,  Juan  Velasquek,  Vela  Nunnez  nephew  t<> , 
the  viceroy,  Francisco  Giron  another  gentlemen  of  his  hoase* 
hold,  and  Francisco  Rodriguez.     By  means  of  the  torture, 
these  unhappy  persons  were  made  to  confess  that  they  had    ^ 
concerted  with  Pedro  M anxarres,  an  inhabitant  of  Las  Char- 
cas,  to  kill  the  lieutenant-governor  Aldana,  the  provdst  mar- 
shall  Pedro  Martin,  and  other  friends  and  partizans  of  Gon- 
zalo  Pizarro,  after  Which  they  proposed  to  induce  the  citizens 
of  Lima  to  declare  foil  his  majesty,  confidently  exp^cdtig  thai 
all  those  whb  now  followed  Carvajal  by  constraint  would  join 
their  party  j  and  tliey  intehded  finally  to  have  gone  otf  with  all 
the  strength  they  could  muster  to  join  Centeno.     Upon  this 
forced  confession,  Giron  and  one  otner  bf  these  prisoners  were   . 
strangled.    By  the  interciession  of  several  respectable  persons   i 
the  life  of  Juan  Velasquez  Was  spared,  but  his  right  hand  was  • 
cut  ofi;    All  the  rest  of  these  prisoners  were  so  severely  tor- 
tured that  they  continued  lame  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Manxarred  saved  himself  by  flight,  and  continued  tb  conceal 
himself  anibng  the  mduntains  for  more  than  a  year  {  but  fell  ^i 
at  last  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  officers  in  the  Interest  of. 
Gonzalo,  who  caused  him  to  be  hanged.  ^ 

As  Pedro  Martin,  the  provont-marshal,  strongly  sus()ected  .-r*. 
that  some  of  those  who.  acconipanied  Carvajal  hau  participated 
in  this  plot{  he  endeaVourea  to  discover  this  by^  torturing 
Francisco  de  GiizmAn,  one  of  the  prisoners,  finding  that  ^: 
Guzman  made  no  confession  on  this  head,  he  interrogated 
him  particularly  respectitig  a  soldier  along  with  CaryajiE(l  nam> 
ed  FWtlcho  de  Aguira,  ui^  some  of  his  fri^ik,  demanding 
to  know  whether  these  men  were  in  the  secret.  Oh  pdrpose 
to  free  himself  from  the  torture,  Guzman  said  they  were. 
After  this  confession,  Guzman  was  formally  condemned  to 
become  a  monk  in  the  convent  belonging  to  the  order  of  mer- 
cy, in  which  he  accordingly  assumed  the  habit.  After  this, 
Mai^in  demanded  fix)m  the  registrar  a  certificate  of  the  con- 
fession of  Guzman,  by  which  Aguira  ^nd  others  were  impli- 
cated in  the  plot,  and  Martin  immediately  sent  oif  this  wrl-  , 
ting'  by  ah  In^an  messenger  to  Carvajal  who  was  then  at 
GUaH^Hga.  On  the  receipt  of  this  paper,  Carvajal  ordered 
Agntrin  and  five  others  to  be  hanged,  without  any  further 

proof 
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Eroof  or  cunpination.  A  short  tirao  afterwards  the  rejgutrnr 
eiiig  •cntiblc  of  the  error  ho  had  coroinitted  in  supplvma  the 
ccrtiticate,  lent  off  a  full  copy  of  the  oontession  made  uy  Omz- 
mojit  in  wh|ioh  wa«  an  ^mple  revocation  of  all  ho  had  said 
under  torture,  declaring  that  he  had  falaciy  charged  Aguira 
and  thjB  others,  merely  to  get  free  from  torture.  This  watt 
however  of  no  avail,  as  it  arrived  too  lato,  Aguira  and  tbo 
pthen  having  been  already  executed,  although  they  asserted 
thefar  innocence  to  the  last  moment  of  their  fives,  as  was  cer- 
tified by  the  confessors  who  attended  them  at  their  execution  i 
t^t  Carvajal  was  inexorable. 

Learninff  while  at  Ouamonga,  that  Ccnteno  hod  retired 
throujB^  the  desert  to  Casabindo  as  he  was  unnble  to  cope 
with  Toro,  Carvajal  wos  satisfied  that  the  affairs  of  the  insur- 
geqt  p&rty  were  in  a  fiiir  truiu  in  Las  Charcas,  where  his  pre- 
sence  was  not  now  needed,  and  determined  therefore  to  re- 
turn to  Lima.  He  was  besides  induced  to  take  this  step  in 
consequence  of  a  difference  which  subsisted  between  Torn 
and  hnnself,  occasioned  by  the  charge  of  lieutenant  general 
under  Gonzalo  having  opginaliv  belonged  to  Toro,  of  which  he 
had  been  de|>rived  in  fiivour  ot  Carvajal.  He  feared  therefore, 
lest  Toro,  on  his  victorious  return  from  Las  Charcas,  being 
at  theiieod  of  a  much  stronocr  force,  might  renew  their  for- 
mer qufurd.  Carvajal  had  likewise  received  letters  from  some 
mhabitants  of  Limn,  remarking  the  lukewarmness  of  Aldana 
to  the  cause  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  and  requesting  his  presence 
to  place  af&irs  at  that  city  on  a  more  secure  footing.  He 
returned  therefore  to  Lima;  but  learning  shortly  afterwards 
the  successful  return  of  Ccnteno  against  De  Toro,  he  again 
collected  his  troops  and  prepared  to  march  against  Centeno. 
With  this  view,  ne  had  his  standards  solemruy  consescratedy 
not  forgettinff  to  impose  fresh  exactions  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Lima.  \)n  tms  occasion,  he  designated  his  army.  The  happy 
an^  of  Liberty  f  against  the  Tyrant  Cer^eno. 

ti«fore  leaving  Lima,  he  sent  off  messengers  to  Ouzcol^ 
way  of  the  mountain,  but  chose  to  march  by  the  route  of  the 
plain  or  low  country  of  Peru  to  Arequipa,  exacting,  i;noney 
iTom  tbf  inhabitants  wherever  he  passed.  At  Areuuipa  he 
received  lettos  from  the  jmagistrates  of  Cuzco^ui{§  I)eToro, 
earnestly  requesting  his  ^immediate  pfesence  lin  .^at  ^^'Si 
whence,  as  being  the  capital  of  the  kingflom,  'it.was.pn^r 
that  the  army  should  marph  against  th^  F^e^*  l^cy^j^sur" 
ed  him  of  being  there  providra ,  With  coi^iderable  r^in^q^r 
V>i«  '  mefats 
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)neut$  of  men  •rmit  ami  horncti,  nml  thiit  all  the  princi{>al  per- 
mm  of  the  city  were  ready  to  accoin|^any  him  on  the  expiEfdlr 
tiou :  adding,  that  beipg  niiuac)f  a  citizen  of  Cuzco,  it  Meined 
re(VK>nal)le  he  tihpuld  honour  that  city  by  his  presence*    By 
these  and  other  considerations  he  was  induced  to  niarch  ^ 
Cuzco*  though  fctill  entertAininff  somp  distrust  and  eyen  bfiX 
ok'  Toro,  who  he  was  infonned  hod  often  spoken  against  him 
in  his  alweiMxv    When  De  Toro  was  informed  of  the  ap> 
prooch  of  Carvujnl  to  Cuzco,  ho  made  every  necessorv  p|^ 
porfitioQ  for  reiuforcin|j;  tlie  army,  and  providing  for  the  in- 
tended expedition  agamst  Ccuteno  {  yet  coyld  not  conceal 
his  dissatisfucdon,  that  he  who  had  Dcgun  the  war,  and  had 
already  Buf&red  great  fatigues,  and  even  had  gained  material 
advantages,  should  be  superseded  by  another  conmumder 
whom  he  must, now  obey,  and  more  cs|)eGially  that  it  should 
be  Carvajal  who  was  put  over  him,  with  whom  he  had  b^en 
already  engaged  in  disputes.     He  dissembled  however  as 
much  as  possiole,  and  concealed  his  resentment,  saying  pub> 
lickly  that  his  only  wish  was  for  the  fortunate  management  of 
uITuirs,  whoever  might  command.      Yet  with  all  hi#  cau- 
tion, he  could  not  so  carefully  conceal  his  sentiments,  but 
that  he  occasionally  dropped  expressions  of  resentment. 

The  discontent  of  De  Toro  was  well  known  to  the  inhabi- 
tants ^f  CuzcQ,  yet  they  were  in  hopes  that  Carvi\jal  would 
set  every  thing  to  rights  on  his  arrival.  Carvajul  having  ar- 
rived in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  citv,  which  ho  was  to  enter 
next  day  at  the  head  of  two  hundrcil  men,  p^rt  cavalry  and 
part  musqueteers,  De  Toro  was  very  anxious  to  muster  all 
tliat  were  able  to  c^rry  arms  i  and  from  tliis  measure,  and 
the  precnutions  he  took  that  every  one  should  be  in  the  most 
perfect  equipment,  and  the  troops  steady  in  their  ranks,  it 
MfSA  suspected  that  he  entertained  some  evil  design.  De  Toro 
was  thus  posted  with  his  troops,  as  if  in  ambush,  in  the  way 
by  which  Carvajal  hod  to  march  into  the  city.  As  these  cir- 
cunv^tanc^  wore  made  known  to  Carvajal,  he  ordered  his 
trqpps  tp  march  in  close  array,  and  even  ordered  their  »fiM 
to  be  loaded  with  ball,  prepared  ibr  whatever  might  happen. 
On  catering  the  city,  De  Toro  imd  h^  troops  were  seen  on 
one  side,  as  if  rcndy  to  dispute  the  passage.  Carvajal  halted 
his  jtncn,  and  the  txro  parties  remained  fur  ^ome  timeoln 
aeryi^geach  oth^r  with  mutual  distrust.  At  length,  as  neither 
sUle  seemed  inclined  to  commence  hosjilities,  both  parties 
l^Jie  their  ranks.and  intpnnioglcd  (is  friends. 
#>  Carvi^al 
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• "  Carvajal  was  exceedingly  irritated  fwainst  Tie  Toro  for  h^ 
conduct  on  thin  occadbn,  but  dissembled  till  he  hod  entered 
into  GuEoO}  where  he  was  received  in  the  moift  hohoimibld 
nmnner.    A  few  days  afterwards^  he  caused  fbut  of  the  ptrin* 
cipal  inhdbitatita  to  be  arrested,  and  ordered  them  to  instant 
execution)  without  consulting  De  Toro,  or  even  assigning 
any  rettson  for  this  cruel  and  arbitrary  proceedibgi    Some 
of  those  whom  he  put  to  death  were  among  the  most  intimate 
iriehds  of  Dc  Toro,  who  deemed  it  prudent  and  necessary  to 
fie  sHent  on  the  occasion.    The  unexpected  cruelty  of  Carvajal 
ocetosioned  much  astonishment  and  consternation  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Cuzco,  insomuch  that  none  of  them  darad  to 
refuse  accompanying  him  on  the  expedition,  and  he  was  en- 
abled  to  leave  Cuzco  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  well  ap- 
pointed soldiers  with  which  he  marched  by  Collao  in  the  way 
towards  the  province  of  Las  Charcas  in  search  of  Centeno. 
>As  the  latter  bad  a  considerably  stronger  force,  it  was  believed 
by  many  that  Carvajal  would^  be  unsuccessful  in  this  expedi* 
tion,  more  especially  as  most  of  his  followers  acted  more  from 
force  than  good  will,  because  ^e  allowed  them  no  pay  and 
treated  them  with  much  severitv.     In  his  whole  conduct  and 
deportment  Carvajal  acted  in  a  Wutal  and  passionate  mannei', 
evmcing  himself  on  all  occasions  the  enemy  of  good  men; 
for  he  was  a  bad  Christian,  constantly  addicted  to  blasphemy, 
and  of  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  disposition,  insomuch  that  it 
was  generally  expected  his  own  people  would  put  him  to  death 
to  rid  themselves  of  his  tyrannous  and  oppressive  conduct. 
Bemdes  all  this,  it  was  obvious  to  many,  that  right  and  jus<^ 
tice  were  on  the  side  of  Centeno,  who  was  a  man  of  honour 
and  pK^ity,'and,  being  exceedingly  rich,  had  both  the  power 
and  inclination  to  reward  his  followers.     It  is  necessary  to 
quit  Carvajal  and  his  expedition  for  the  presentj  that  we  majr 
relate  the  events  which  took  place  at  Quito. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Gonzalo  Pizarro  pursued 
the  viceroy  from  8&n  Miguel  to  Quito,  a  distance  of  150 
leagues  or  600  miles,  with  much  perseverance  and  rapidity, 
insomuch  that  almost  every  day  the  light  armed  men  belongs 
ing  to  the  two  armies  had  opportunities  cf  speaking  with  elicn 
other.  During  the  whole  of  that  long  march,  neither  party 
had  6n  opportunity  to  unsaddle  their  horses.  ThoM  bdohg- 
ing  to  the  viceroy,  owing  to  the  necessity  they  were  under  of 
escaping  from  a  force  so  much  superior,  were'  even  more 
alert  than  their  pursuers*    When  at  any  time  they  stopped 
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to  take  a  short  rest  during  th6  night)  they  Alept  on  thegrbund 
in  their  clothes,  holding  their  horiies  by  the  halters,  without 
waisting  time  in  fixing  np  piquets,  or  making  anv  of  Ui^  osual 
preparations  for  accommodating  themselves  aiidn6ne»dming 
the  night.  It  iH  true  that  piquets  are  seldom  used  in  thelumds 
;>f  Peru  for  the  horses,  (is  it  would  be  mccessaiy  to  diriveth<m 
very  deep  to  take  sufficient  hold ;  and  as  there  are  no  trees  to 
be  met  with  in  many  parts  of  that  country  tor  making  piquets^ 
neo^ity  has  introduced  a  substitute  in  some  measure  equivia^ 
lent:  ¥ox  this  purpose  each  horseman  has  a  small  bag,  which 
he  fills  with  sand  and  hurries  in  a  hole  of  suflicient  depth, 
having  one  end  of  the  halter  fixed  to  the  bag,  the  hole  being 
afterwards  filled  up  and  pressed  well  down  to  prevent  the  bag 
from  being  drawn  up  by  the  efibrts  of  the  hor^e.  But  on  this 
urgent  occasion,  the  troops  of  the  viceroy  did  not  take  time 
for  this  measure,  but  held  the  halters  in  their  hands,  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  mount  and  set  out  the  moment  it  was 
necessary  by  the  approach  of  their  pursuers.  •■■■^  ^ 

In  this  long  march,  both  the  pursuent  and  the  pursued  suf- 
fered exceedingly  from  want  of  provisions ;  more  especially 
the  Pizarrians,  as  the  viceroy  used  the  precaution  of  remov- 
ing the  curacas  and  Indians  from  all  the  country  through 
which  he  passed,  that  his  enemy  might  find  every  part  of  the 
country  deserted  and  uiq>rovided  with  any  means  of  subsist- 
ence. During  this  precipitate  retreat,  the  viceroy  carried 
along  with  him  eight  or  ten  of  the  beet  horses  he  had  been 
able  to  procure,  which  were  led  by  Indians  for  his  own  par- 
ticular use ;  and  when  any  of  these  became  so  tired  as  to  be 
unable  to  pro"ce<l,  he  ordered  them  to  be  hamstrung,  to 
prevent  them  tVom  being  useful  to  the  enemy.  White  on 
this  march  in  pursuit  of  the  viceroy^  O'onzalo  Pizarro  was 
joined  by  Captain  Bachicao,  who  now  returned  from  Tierra 
Firma  with  a  reinforcement  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men 
and  a  large  quantitv  of  artillery,  having  disembarked,  from 
twenty  vessck  which  he  had  procured,  on  a  part  of  the  coast 
as  near  as  possible  to  Quito,  and  had  made  his  way  in  such  a 
manner  aeross  the  mountains  that  he  got  to  Quito  rather 
before  Gonzalo.  On  the  junction  of  Bachicao,  Gonzalo 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  more  than  eight  hundred  men, 
among  whom  were  many  of  the  principal  people  in  South 
America,  both  townsmen  or  bnrgessres,  planters,  and  soldiers. 
Owing  to  this  large  reinforcement,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  found 
hliyself  in  such  a  state  of  tranquil  security  at  Quito  as  hardly 
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m^, usurper  or  lyrant  hqd  ever  before  enjoyed ;  as  besides 
that  this  fwovinco  abounded  in  provisions  of  every  kind* 
■eveni  rich  B)ip«»  of  gold  had  been  recently  discovered ;  and 
aStjOKist  of  the.pi'incipal  people  of  the  province  were  either 
nqiW  along  with  the  viceroy,  or  had  attached  themselves  to 
liim  whil0  at  QuitOt  Gcnzalo  Pizarro  appropriated  all  their 
Indians  tp  himself*  euiploying  them  in  the  collection  of  gold. 
Fvon^  the  Indians  belonging  to  the  treasurer,  Kodrigo  Nunnez 
^.QonilIi|»  he  procured  about  800  marks  '^  of  gold  in  the 
course  of  ei^t  months)  besides  that  there  were  other  repar- 
timiraitos  ot  greater  value,  and  that  he  appropriated  all  ttic 
TiQvenues  and  rights  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  even  pillaged 
the  tombs  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Quito  in  search  of 
troasttrei.  ff 

After  a  short  stay  at  Quito,  Gonzalo  learnt  that  the  viceroy 
had  halted  at  the  city  of  Parto,  about  forty  leagues  from 
thence,  at  the  frontiers  of  the  government  fA  Benalcazar. 
Resolving  to  follow  him,  Gonzalo  pushed  on  as  he  had  done 
from  San  Miguel,  and  the  light  troops  of  the  hostile  parties 
had  some  interference  at  a  place  called  Rio  Caliente..  When 
the  viceroy  was  informed  of  the  approach  of  Gonzalo,  he 
hastily  quitted  Parto  and  retired  to  the  city  of  Popayan  at  a 
gi^ter  distance  from  Quito,  and  was  pursued  by  Gonzalo 
for  twenty  leagues  beyond  Parto.  As  Gonzalo  found  that  he 
would  have  to  march  through  a  desert  country,  altogether 
deistitute  of  provisions,  he  here  discontinued  the  pursuit,  and 
returned  to  Quito.  Perhaps  this  was  the  longest  and  hottest 
pursuit  ever  made  in  war;  as,  counting  from  La  Plata 
whence  G<wzalo  first  set  out,  to  Parto  where  the  pursuit  was 
discontinned,  the  distance  is  not  less  than  700  large  Spanish 
leagues,  or  2900  miles. 

On  his  return  to  Quito,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  so  puffed  up 
with  the  success  which  had  hitherto  attended  him,  that  he 
frequently,  ^poke  of  his  majcbty  with  much  disrespect  i  alleg- 
■■;«•?*»  «i*«  i0J^!ff « i»s  '      •'■  ing 

-,17  Eight  hundre4  iq^ks  of  gold,  or  640O-ov'ic<8,  stL.  4  an  onnceji  arc 
worth  L.  9S,60Q ;  and, at  six  for  onf,  the  valuf  put  upoa  bullion  in  thoic 
days  by  the  Historian  of  America,  are  now  worth  at'  leait  L.  153,600, 
perhapt  a  quarter  of  a  million.  As  there  w^re  oflier  repartttnientbs  of 
more  value  than  those  of  the  treasurer,  besides  ethers  not  so  yalnable>"it  is 
nnt  beyond  bounds  to  suppose  that  Gonzalo  may  have  acquired  m  much 
treasure  at  Quito  as  was  equal  to  a  million  of  our  present  money  i  A  prodi- 
gious sum,  considering  that  his  army  did  not  exceed  BOO  men  ;  being  equal 
toL.1250for  each  soldier. —E.     •    .    •  «  '  ^  ,.-... 
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ing  that  the  king  would  bo  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  grant* 
ing  bin!  the  government  of  Peru,  and  even  wont  aoiiar  as  t<» 
saVf  if  this  favour  were  denied  him,  he  would  throw  off  hii 
Altegiance.  For  the  most  part  indeed^  he  concealed  theais 
aramtious  sentiments,  pret(ending  that  h«  was  always  ready  to 
submit  to  the  orders  of  his  majesty )  but  aU  his  oflioera  weKe 
satisfied  that  he  meant  to  assert  an  independent  dmohiiai^ 
and  publickly  avowed  these  absurd  and  ifriminal  pret^ndeatt. 
On  returning  from  Parto,  ho  remained  a  long  while  at  Qiiito^ 
continually  feasting  and  r^oicing ;  he  and  his  adherents  aban- 
doning themselves  to  every  degree  of  licence  and  debtrachery, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  siex.  It  is  even  asserted  thM; 
Oonzalo  caused  a  citizen  of  Quito  to  be  assassinated^  lA^boafc 
wife  he  publickly  lived  with,  and  that  he  hired  a  Hung^an 
soldier,  named  Vincente  Pablo  to  execute  this  infamous  deed. 
This  man  was  afterwards  hangeil  at  Valladolid,  in  the  year 
1551,  by  a  sentence  of  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies. 

As  Pnsarro  found  himself  in  the  commaud  of  a  strong  body 
of  excellent  troops,  which  appeared  entirely  attached  to  ms 
service,  some  of  their  own  accord  and  others  by  CMistraint', 
he  persuaded  himself  that  no  one  could  oppose  hhn,  or  prevent 
him  from  enjoying  his  present  elevation  in  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. He  Was  even  convinced  that  the  emperor  would  be 
oUigeci  to  treat  him  with  cautious  respect,  and  must  find 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  entering  into  a  compromise 
It  was  at  this  time,  win  n  Gonzalb  considered  himself  a»  nn- 
resisted  master  of  all  Peru,  that  Centcno  revolted  from  his 
tyrannical  usurpation  in  the  province  of  Las  Charcas,  and 
that  he  dispatched  Carvajal  for  the  reduction  of  that  loydl 
officer,  as  has  been  already  mentioned. 

Having  continued  a  long  time  at  Quito  without  receiving 
any  intelligence  of  the  measuresi  which  were  taken  by  the 
viceroy,  Gonzalo  became  anxious  to  leara  what  was  become 
of  him^  Some  alleged  that  he  would  return  to  Spain  by  way  c^ 
Caithagena,  while  others  gave  it  as  their  opinitm  that  he 
would  retire  to  Ticrra  Firnia,  to  keep  possession  of  the 
isthmtis,  to  assemble  troops,  arms,  ammunition,  and  provi- 
sions, and  to  wait  for  orders  from  his  majesty ;  and  a  third 
opinion  was  that  he  would  wait  for  these  orders  in  Popayan, 
where  he  now  was.  No  one  susi)ected  that  he  would  be  able 
to  collect  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  in  that  pkice  to  enable 
him  to  undertake  any  enterprize  for  recovering  his  authority 
in  Peru;  yet  it  seemed  advisable  to  Gonzalo  ond  his  olHuers 
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to.  take  posscssiou  of  the  Tiemi  Firma,  on  purpose  to  occupy 
the  only,  direct  pivmage  betwe^  Sptan  and  Peru.  For  tnis 
purpose,  Gonzalo  Fizarro  appointed  Pedro  Alfonzo  De  ,Hir 
ncgosa.to  ctMomand  \he  fleet  Mrhich  Bachicao  bad  collected^ 
givioff  him  u  dctaohment  of  two  hundred  and  fift^men  toenr 
abje  mm  to  occupy  the  i^thmust  and  d  i'ccic-d  him  while  ou 
J^  voyage  to  Panama  to  coast  along  th<?  pt  jvincc  -of  Buenar 
Ventura  and  the  mouth  ol'  the  river  of  .San  Juan. 

■  JHIinojom  set  put  immediately  on  this  expedition,  dispatch- 
ing a  single  vessel,  commandcnl  by  Captain  B>odrtgo  de  Carr 
vajal  direct  for  Panama,  with  letters  from  Gonzalo  to  some  of 
the  pruieipfil  inhabitants  of  that  city  urging  them  to  favour 
bia>designs»  In  these  letters,  he  pretend»l  that  he  was  ex- 
coedingiy  displeased  on  hearing  of  the  violence  and  rapacity 
with  which  Bachicao  had  conducted  himself  towards  the 
inhabitants  of  Panama,  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  orders, 
which .  were^  to  land  the  Doctor  Texada  without  .doing  in- 
jury to  any  one.  He  informed  them  that  Hinojosa  was  now 
on  his  way  to  their  city,  for  the  express  purpose  of  indemr 
nifying  aU  those  who.Jtad  been  injured  by  Bachicao  j  and 
desired  them  not  to  be  under  any  apprehension  of  Hino> 
josa,  although  accompanied  by  a  considerable  force,  as  it  was 
necessary  tor  hiu^  to  be  on  hit*  guard  against  the  viceroy  and 
.some  of  his  o0icer«,  who  were  understood  to  be  titer  in  the 
v^llerra  Firma  levying  soldiers  for  their  master.  On  the  ar- 
yival  pf  Rodrigo  Carvajal  at  a  place  named  Anoona  about 
three  leagues  from  Panama,  he  learnt  that  two  officers  ber 
longing  to  the  viceroy,  Juan  de  Guzman  ^nd  Juan  Yllanez, 
were  then  in  Panama,  having  been  sent  to  that  place  to  pro»- 
cure  recruits  and  to  purchase  arms,  with  which  they  were  to 
have  gone  to  Popayan.  They  had  already  enrolled  abchrean 
hundred  soldiers,  and  had  procured  a  contiiderable  quantity 
pf  arms,  among  which  were  five  or  six  small  field-pieces ; 
but,  instead  of  going  with  these  to  join  the  viceroy,  they  re^ 
mained  Ua  defend  Panama  against  Gonzalo  Pizar^o,  who  they 
4ixpectcd  might  send  a  force  to  occupy  that  important  station. 
.  As  Qodrigo  Carvajal  had  only  fifteen  men  aJong  with  him, 
he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  land  in  person ;  but  sent  se- 
cretly by  night  one  of  his  soldiers  to  deliver  the  letters  with 
whicn  he  wr>s  entrusted.  I'hc  soldier  accordingly  delivered 
them  to  the  inhabitants  for  whom  thev  were  addressed,  who 
immediately  communicated  them  to  the  magistrates  and  the 
offic<^s  of  tj^jriceroy.    The  soldier  was  tc£cn  into  custody, 
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from  whom  they  leftrnt  die  coming  of  Hinojosa,  and  the 
order»  with  which  he  was  entrusted.  Upon  this  intelli^nce, 
they  armed  the  whole  population  of  Panama,  and  fitted  oat 
two  brigantinee  which  were  scut  off-  en  purpose  to  capture 
Rodrigo  Carvajal;  but,  as  hit  mewenger  did  not  return,  Car- 
vajal  suspected  what  had  actually  taken  place,  and  set  sail  fdr 
the  Pearl  Isiands  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Hinojosa,  by  which 
means  he  escaped  from  the  brigantines.  ,  Pedro  de  Gasaos 
was  then  governor  of  the  Tierra  Firma;  and  to  be  m  readi* 
ness  to  detfend  his  province  against  Hinojosa,  he  went  imme* 
diately  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  where  he  collected  ail  the  mus* 
quets  and  other  arms  he  could  procure,  arming  all  tlie  inha* 
bitants  of  that  place  who  were  fit  for  service,  whom  he  carried 
along  with  him  to  Panama,  making  every  preparation  in  his 
power  for  defence.  The  two  captains  belonging  to  the  vice* 
ray,  Gu/miin  and  Yllancz,  likewise  put  their  tro<^  in  order 
tor  resistance^  and  at  first  there  wiia  some  jealousy  between 
them  and  Casaos  as  to  the  supreme  command ;  but  it  was  at 
lengtli  agreed  that  Casaos  should  command  in  chief,  as  go» 
vernor  of  the  province,  while  they  retained  the  immediate  Au- 
thority over  their  own  men,  and  bore  their  own  standards. 
Differences  fa^  subsisted  tor  some  time  between  these  officera 
and  the  governor,  because  he  had  repressed  some  disorderly 
conduct  in  which  thi^  had  indulged,  and  had  advised  th«n 
to  set  ofi*  with  their  men  to  the  assistance  of  the  viceroy  for 
whom  they  were  employed,  to  levy  troops  |  while  they  were 
averse  from  that  measure,  and  finding  themselves  aft  the  head 
of  a  respectable  force,  they  made  light  of  the- orders  of 
Casaos,  and  refused  to  obey  himt  But  the  nec^ty  they 
were  now  under  of  providing  for  their  mutual  defence,  oeca^ 
sioned  them  to  enter  intQ  an  accommodation  of  their  disputes. 
After  the  dispatch  of  Carvajal  to  Panama^  as  already  men- 
tioned, Hinojosa  set  sail  with  ten  vessels,  and  continued 
along  the  coast  to  the  nortli  till  he  arrived  at  Buenaventura, 
a  smnll  sea  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  rlv^r  San  Juan  which 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Popayan,  tlie  government  of 
Bcnalcazar.  He  proposed  to  learn  at  this  place  the  situation 
and  intentions  of  the  viceroy,  and  to  have  seized  any  vessels 
that  might  be  at  this  harbour,  to  prevent  them  from  being 
em^oyed  by  the  viceroy  for  returning  to  Peru.  On  arriving 
at  Buenaventura,  Hinojotti  sent  some  soldiers  un  shore,  who 
brought  ofi^  eight  or  ten  of  the  inhabitants,  from  whom  he 
Icamt  that  the  viceroy  remained  at  Popayan,  engaged  in  as- 
sembling 
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wmtilfaig  troops  Aild  military  atorva  for  attemp'iing'  to  return 
into  Peru}  and  that  Inding  YUaoez  and  GUsan4Q>4jela^«d 
their  return  from  Panama,  he  had  sent  (!vi  hi»  ibtotW  Vela 
MuiineK  with  geveral  coiporals  on  their  vny  to;  PanfivD)  to 
«ipadite  the  tranimission  of  sucit  v^' lnforic&>;tnent«a»  could  bie 
pvbcttred,  and  had  supplied  him  for  that  piu'pdM  with  aU  the 
ihoQ^  helonginff  tb  uie  kinf^  at  Popayaiu  iHitiOj<M^'  vas 
likewue  informed  diat  Vela  ^mnnce  luid  tht.i  charged'  ^  ba9*> 
tami  MNii  of  Oonado  Pieairo  9^  twelve  yearn  aid)  who  ';^m 
found  by  the  natvoyat  QuitOj  and  iwaa  a^ow  setit  away  to 
P«naitta»  in  dKc  hope  that  the  merchanta  of  Panaaia  might 
nasomhim  at  a  mgh  price  to  acquits  the  oood  v  iU  of  Ooji- 
telo.  Tlio  imh  victual  who  commuiiicated  ^  l^s  inibrmatioa 
added  that  tiu:  vicen>y  had  <.mployed  a  number  of  lDdiim!>  to 
cut  down  »  quantity  dftin  v.wr,  which  was  to  be  conveyed  tp 
Buenaventura,  on  purpose  io  bui  J  &  smdi  vessel  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  Vela  Numie^ ;  4  ho  must  now  be  within  a 
ahovtdistaaco  of  Bi^n^ventura,,  nd  had  sent<  this  person  ber 
ibro  to  inquire  it  b'>  Jiight  coikxe  in  safety  to  thU  piace*  > 
-::  Oti  reeeivii.g  this  iutcliigencc,  Hinojosa  landed  <two  con/ip 
xiential  officers  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  giving  them  orders  to 
ts^^m  two  several  routes  into  the  interior ,•  as  pointed  outbythfe 
iikcrmant,  on  {wrpo»e  to  take  Vela  Nunn^eK.  Accordingly* 
one  n>f  these  oncers  c.^:me  up  with  Veildi  Nunnez,  and  the 
oth<»  gf<t  hold  of  Rodrigo  Mexia  and  Saavedra  wiUithet  son 
0f  daoiiaJia  Fizarro*^.  Both  of  these  parties  carried  iconsi- 
deraiUeiBiknTis  of  moneys,  which  was  pillaged^  by  die  soldiers  of 
llioofOM;  . nid  the  prisoners  wcJre  .brought  on  board  the 
yeaaeity  where  ^eat  r^oicinas  were' made  for  the  happy  sao- 
ccss  of  thisentoprize,  by  which  their  acquisition  of  Panama 
n^nat  bR  ftciiitAtedy  and  because  tliey  had  done  e^Kdal  good 
service  iu.Oonzalo  by  the  liberation  of  obis  son. 
!  Hiisofosa  now  resumed  his  voyage,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  Ml  in  witb  Hodrigo  de  Carvajsl,  who  g»ve  him  an  accoulit 
df  the  titaation  of  affiiir»«t  Panama*  and  recommended  the 
prdpriety  of  ixsing  judicious  measures  against  that  place,  aa  it 
was  ptfbvided  for  defence.  Hinojosa  ficcordingly  appeared 
before  Panama  with  eleven  ships. and. two  hundred  ami  fiity 
soldiers*.   At  this  time  there  were  more  than  five  hundred 

miff,  »:'(Ji'..i  ...''., s'v,ij;>'eO?:  ■:*tu(>.-f,.»<l»4:-".W)j;;jfuit  ^.>'iH}.l''^'/fefE9K*i  in 
•  .|8i  BftSardlasio  4c  h  V^^'tliit  uia  df  .Gontalo  Ffadmo  U.aanM  Kpi 
4cigo  Mexiy ;  but  Zf^ate  coiUd  hardly  be  laittak^a  fo  gtving_th^t  paucoe  to 
one  OT  018  conductors. — t.  '    *  -     -    •  «      ------    -"♦,g-: 
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mm  in  Panama,  idl  tolerably  well  armed,  who  were  drawn 
i>ur  ;:':ide>r  ihc  oommand  of  Casaos  to  oppose,  the  landing  of 
the  I^z&rrixns.  But  amons  these  there  were  many  mef^ 
dha^it»aT«i^f :  r<idc<«men,  little  adapted  for  wat,>wlio  hardiy  knew 
'ho'<v  '4>  uv«:.tjir  weapons,  and  man^  of  wbo«i  were  ^oiun^ 
ali^e  to  ii^-i:  tiF  a  musquet.  Many  (aaenff  them  had  «no  in- 
tention df  fighting  or  of  opposing  the  (Kscent  d'  lhe'instt»> 
gents  of  Peru,  whose  arriTol  they  were  disposed  to  oonsidar 
Qs  more  advantageous  than  prejudicial.  The.  merchants  eM- 
pcctecl  >  be  ibie  to  sell  their  commodities,  and  die  trades- 
men V  ijte  in  h<^e  of  procuring  prufitaUe  employment,  eadi 
uc cording  to  his  occupation.  Besides,  the  rich  merchants 
hi  i  partners  or  factors  whoresided  in  Peru,  Mid  had  charge 
of  their  most  valuable  effects ;  and  were  afraid,  if  they  con- 
curred in  opposing  flinojosa,  that;Oonza]oJPIi2arro  might  re- 
venge himselif  by  seizing  their  goods  and  mdtreating  thejo* 
partners  and  fectors.  Those  yAio  were  principally  incfined  tp 
pppose  the  landing  of  Hinojosa,  were  Pedro  Casaos  the  00- 
vernor,  lOuzman  and  Yllanez  the  cqptains  belonging  to  tne 
viceroy.  Arias  de  Azevedo,  Juan  Fernandez  de  Kebollido, 
Andrew  de  Aravza,  Juan  de  Zabala,  Juan  Vendrel,  anud 
some  other  oonsiderable  inhabitants  of  Panama)  smne  from 
principles  of  loyalty,  others  from  fear  of: future  evils,  lest 
Hinojosa  might  act  with  the  same  violence  as  had  been  done 
by  Bachicao. 

Finding  himself  resisted,  Hinojosa  landed  with  two  hun- 
dred men  about  two  leagues  from  Panama,  towards  which 
place  he  marched  close  along  the  shore,  being  protected  on 
fjne  fl^nk  by  a  range  of  rocks  from  the  attack  w  cavalry,  lukil 
on  the  otho*  by  the  boats  of  his  squadron  anaed  with  some 
■pioeee  df  artilfery.     F^y  of  his  soldiers  wwe  left  vhi  boaid 
'for  the  defence  of  the  ships,  w\  orders  were  |p(\«n  Kv  h«^ 
up  Vela  Nunnez  and  the  other  prisoners  whomever  iHe  eneo^ 
■were  seen  toattadc  him.    Ctttaos  mandlMd  «^  all  his  troops 
■'from  Panama  to  meet  Hinojosa,  with  the  detsnutination  <>f 
^^ving  battle:   Bat  when  the  hostile  partits  wieee  ahnost  with- 
in musquet  thot  and  ready  to  ci^agf,  the  whole  priests  and 
monks  of  Panama  interposed  between  in  ^Ntooession,  havii^ 
their  crucifixes  veiled  and  ev«vy  odier  demonstmtion  .^f 
-mourning,  and  prevailed  on  bodi  »des  to  ^ree  to  a  truc^  for 
that  day,  that  endeavours  miglK  be  wMd  to  bring  about  an 
accommodation.  For  this  purpose- nepocistors  were  apfMint^ 
00  bolh  sides;  DonBalthii^ur  de  (.\«»tiha,  son  of  the  f^QAde 
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tie  domera,  was  named  by  Hinojosa,  and  Don  Pedro  de 

^'Cabrera  on  the  pttrt  ut'  Curaun,  and  liostagf^ii  were  mutually 

>nter(4iangcd.  '  ' 

'    The  depniy  of  Hinojosn  nffccted  to  be  astonithod  at  the 

^opposition  of  the  governor  and  inhabitants  of  Panama,  since 

'he  not  only  nietint  no  harm  to  any  one^  but  had  come  ex- 

prcflsly  to  repair  the  injuries  w)iiGJi  had  formerly  been  done 

>Dy  Bachi^nn,  to  pnrcliaic  aiich  provisions  ind  clotliina  as 

Wfiy  wanted,  and  tu  liiimi^  ijieir  iliips  {  declaring  that  theU 

■  oiily  cibjebt  was  to  oblige  Uie  deposed  viceroy  to  return  Ui 
(|i|iAlHy  purpMnnt  to  the  orders  of  the  roynl  amiience,  as  his 

bnnMnuiuidli  In  the  country  oceudUiiiiul  jie^pttliiiil  (IJRioril  hi 
'  I'eru.     But,  as  the  viceroy  was  not  thorc,  Hhiojosa  intended 

to  make  i^h\y  \\  short  stay  in  tlie  place,  having  orders  front 
-Cidnznio  to  oflbr  no  injury  to  nny  one  unless  attacked,  in 

1vhi<*h  ease  he  must  defend  himself  a«  he  best  coidd.  'I'ho  op- 
<|l(^8ito  pari^  alleged  that  the  presence  of  Hinojofia  in  warlike 
"gniio'wns  sufHcieiit  to  excite  Hupicion  ;  eincie,evenj  allowing 

tliu  ^iivrrnmcnt  of  Oonzalo  in  Peru  to  be  kgitimnto  as  they 
•pretended,  he  had  no  jurisdiction  in  Panama,  and  had  no 
'light  to  dlf'i'ut  ^S^^'  proce^dingM  of  any  one  at  that  place. 

rrimt  Badiicao  had  formerly  L'otne  iiuioiig  them  under  pre- 
-tence  of  peace^  yet  had  ccmimittcd  all  tjmse  violences  ami  in- 
^jui-ic^  wliich  Hinojosa  now  pretendi.'il  he  was  come  to  r«> 

pair.     Allcr  a  long  conference,  it  wus  at  length  ogreed  that 

Ilinr(|nda  uhould  be  permitted  to  toke  lib  his  residence  in 

Panama  for  thirty  days,  accompanied  by  fifty  soldieri  to  serve 
'  as  a  guard  for  his  personal  safety ;  but  that  the  fleet  and  all 

the  otiier  soldiers  of  his  paiiy  should  repair  to  the  Pearl 

Islands,  where  workmen  and  all  neccsstiries  for  the  reparation 
idf  the  ships  could  be  procured ;  and  that  at  the  expiry  of 
^ihese  thirty  days,  Hinojosa  and  his  onnauient  were  to  return 
vto  Peru. 

*  .  On  the  conclusion  ofthia  convention,  which  was  confirmed 
iby  mutual  oaths  and  the  interchange  of  hostages,  Hinojosa 

took  up  his  residence  in  Panama  with  ta  guard  of  fifly  picked 

•  men,  and  hired  a  house  in  which  he  k^t  open  table  lor  every 
one  who  pleased  to  visit  him,  all  of  whom  he  allowed  to  divert 

'themselves  in  play  or  otherwise  ns  they  pleased.  Bv  this  pro- 
cedure, he  gained  over  most  of  Uie  soldiers  of  Yllanez  in  a 
few  days,    and  many  other  idle  fellows  joined  themselves 

■  secretly  to  his  party.  It  wus  even  said  tliat  all  thesp  men 
had  previously  engaged  by  letter  to  have  gone  over  to  ,l\Un 
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, if  lie  and  Uie  governor  l^ad  come  tea  battle  on  the  former  qc- 
^a^ioi).  Indeed  the  governor  and  other  principal  persons  of 
Panama  hud  bct*n  chiefly  induced  to  a(;ree  to  the  present  ac- 
coiuniodation  by  distrust  of  their  itoldiers,  who  were  all  eager 
for  an  upportuniUr  of  getting  to  Peru.  By  the  above-men- 
tioned means,  Hinuiosa  soun  saw  himself  at  the  head  of.  a 
con^idcralilc  body  of  troops,  wliile  the  captains  Yllanez  and 
Guzman  were  alniost  deserted  by  all 'their  men.  As  they 
Bi^w  likewi  ic  that  tlie  cnnyention  was  in  other  respects  ill  ol)- 
iJcryBU,  they  secretly  withdrew  with  Hitcen  men  who  yet  re- 
niaiiied,  and  piideavoured  to  get  to  Carthagena.  Yllanez  was 
taken  sooii  (iflerwifrds  by  one  of  Hinojosas  ofRcersj  on  which 
ht!  olilHli'il  into  the  service  of  Gonzalo  Pizurro,  and  was  af- 
terwards engtiged  on  that  side  in  the  engflgenient  at  Nombrc 
do  Dins  aaamst  Verduffo,  tu  be  afler wards  related.  Hinojosa 
continueu  to  reside  ip  Panama,  where  no  jne  dfued  to  oppose 
him.  lie  increased  the  number  of  his  troops  from  any  to 
day,  and  kept  them  under  excellent  discinjine,  without  allow- 
ing iheiii  to  do  injury  to  any  of  the  inhabitants }  neither  did 
he  intermeddle  in  any  thing  whatever  except  what  concerned 
his  troups.  At  this  time  Don  Pedro  de  Caorera  and  his  son- 
ili-luw  lU'tmu  Mexia  de  Guzman,  who  had  been  banished 
from  Peru  by  the  vlceioy,  resided  in  Panama;  and  these  two 

?[entlemen  were  sent  by  Hinojosa,  with  a  party  of  soldiers, 
0  Keep  )  ossessipn  of  the  port  of  Nombrede  Dios,  which  was 
of  great  importance  to  his  security,  and  whence  he  might  re- 
ceiyc  early  intelligence  from  Spain  and  other  places. 

Melchior  VertTugo,  an  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Truxillo,  was 
one  of  tlie  riphest  men  in  Peru,  bein^  proprietor  of  the  entire 
province  of  Cai^amarca.  On  the  arrival  of  the  viceroy  Blasco 
Nunnez  Vela,  Verdugo,  who  was  originally  from  the  same 
city  in  Spain,  engaged  heartilv  in  his  service,  and  continued 
in  his  suite  at  Lima,  till  the  time  when  the  viceroy  proposed 
to  dismantle  tliat  city  and  retire  to  Truxillo.  At  that  period 
he  commanded  Verdugo  to  go  before,  that  he  might  secure 
possession  of  truxillo,  with  orders  to  levy  soldiers  and  pro- 
vide arms  j  and  Verdugo  accordingly  embarked  all  his  bag- 
gage and  effects,  intending  to  have  set  sail  on  the  very  day 
when  the  viceroy  was  imprisoned.  As  all  the  vessels  at  the 
port  of  Lima  were  then  detained,  Verdugo  was  unable  to 
proceed  j  and»  as  Verdugo  was  particularly  obnoxious  to 
Gonzalo  ai|d  his  partizans,  on  account  of  his  known  attach- 
inept  to  the  viceroy,  he  was  one  of  the  twepty-five  who  were 
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ctiihmitted  to  prison  by  Carvnjal  on  his  fttrinil  st  Linwt 

when  De  Baro  and  teveral  others  were  hangfd,  as  formerly 

related.    For  a  Idng  while  afterwards  he  ^as  in  continual 

danger  of  behig  put  to  death  j  but  at  leng'di  Oonzalog(rttnted 

him  a  pardon,  though  he  still  entertained  suspicion)!  of  his 

'cdttdtlct,  but  hAd  no  convenient  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of 

'hiih,  till  the  departure  of  Carvojal  against  C!enteno,  when  it 

yfM  proposed  bv  the  lieutenant-genetai  to  have  surprised  hihi 

'while  at  Truxillo,  as  formerly  mentioned :  But  having  some 

'8ilUpici6kis  of  hfs  intention,  Verdujro  saved  himself  by  flight, 

|ina  concealed  himself  among  his  Indians  in  the  province  of 

Caxaroarca. 

'•  After  Garvajal  quitted  Truxillo,  V(irdugo  returned  to 
that  city ;  but  as  he  expected  Gohiialb  might  soon  become 
master  of  that  place,  attd  woctld  make  him  feel  the  effects  of 
hls'displeidsure,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  cotnitry,  yet  wished 
to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  might  distress  Gonzafo  as  much  as 
pbtnible.  Whilie  waitihg  a  iavoilrable  bppbrtttnity  for  this, 
lie  made  bVery  preparation  in  his  power  for  his  intended  en- 
terprize,  collecting  OS  many  nten  in  his  service  as  he  possibly 
could,  und'emplbyetl'trbrkmen  MCiletly  to  Construct  musquets, 
iron  chains,  fetters,  'ahd-mainacllra.  At  this  time  a  vessel  ar- 
rived frohi  Luna  in  the  harbour  bf  Trtricillo,  on  which  Ver- 
dugo  keht  for  the  master  and  pilot,  under  pretence  of  pur- 
chasing some  of  their  commodities ;  and  on  thtir  arrival  at 
his  house  he  confined  thein  in  a  deep  dungeon  mfhich  he  had 
previously  prepareid.  After  this,  he  retiirricJd  to  his  chamber, 
cdusinjg^his'  I^  to  big  swathed  with  bandages,  under  pretence 
of  certain  miuigAaht'warts  or  ulcers  to  i^fch  he  was  subject, 
ilid  sdt  down  at  One  6f  his  windows  whi<^h  looked  towards 
the  public  sqitare  in  which  the  magistrate  and  principal  in- 
habitants used  to  assemble  every  day.  Wbeki  tlie  magis- 
trates Came  as  usual  to  the  square,  he  Vequcsted  th)em  to  coMe 
ihto  his  house,,  as  he  wished  to  execute  certain  deeds  in  their 
presence,  and  the  disorder  In  his  legs  rendered  him  unable  to 
go  out.  Immediatdy  on  entering,  he  caused  them  to  be  cilr- 
ried  into  the  dungeon,  where  they  M'ere  deprited  of  their 
badges  of  ofKcc  and  put  hi  chdins.  Leaving  them  under  the 
guard  of  six  musqucteers,  he  returned  to  the  window  of  his 
chamber,  whence  he  gradually  enticed  aboot  enty  of  the 
principal  citizens  into  his  hou^c,  all  of  whom  he  put  in  ciiains 
and  fetters.  He  then  went  out  into  the  city  accoinpoinied  by  a 
guard  of  soldiers,  and  proclninied  the  king  with  mUch  loyal 
■' '"  *  ■^'  solemnity, 
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lolemniQr,  making .  prisoners  of  all  w^P  presumed  to  oppose 
l^m  i  which  were  very  few,  as  Gonzalo  liaa  carried  off  most  of 
the  inhabitants  on  his  expedition  to  Quito.  Having  thusnu|de 
hiinself  master  of  the  city,  and  returned  to  his  house,  be  ad- 
dressed his  prisoners,  whom  he  reviled  for  having  embnocc^ 
the  party  of  Gonzalo,  and  declared  tl^at  h^  waff  retplved  tc^ 
withdraw  from  under  the  usurpation  of  th^  tyrant  to, join  tbie 
viceroy,  and  meant  to  take  along  with  him  all  tUe  men  an4 
arms  he  was  able  to  procure.  For  this  purpose,  he  demand-. 
ed  that  all  his  prisoners  should  contribute  in  proportion 
to  their  abilities,  as  it  was  quite  reasont^ble  they  should 
give  assistance  to  the  royal  cause,  having  frequently  madjE; 
large  contributions  to  the  usurper.  He  insist^  ther^tbi^e 
that  every  one  of  them  should  instantly  subscri^  for  su^ 
sums  as  u^ey  were  able  to  furnish,  all  of  which  were  to  bep^iq 
inunediately,  as  he  was  otherwise  resolved  to.  carry  them  a)) 
along  with  hini  as  prisoners.  Every  one  of  them  according^ 
agreed  to  advance  such  siims  of  money  as  they  were  able  19 
ppocore,  which  were  all  insta^itly  paid. 

Havinff  brought  this  contrivance  to  a  favourable  issue,  Verv 
dugo  made  an  agreemei>t  with  the  master  and  pilot  of  the 
vessel,  f^id  Ineid  every  thing  tliat  could  be  useful  or  necessfMry 
carried  on  bpaifd..  He  then  carried  all  bis  prisoners  in  irons 
in  carts  or  waggcas  to  the  shore,  and  embwurked,  witl^  fj^vX 
twenty  soldiers,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  monjey,  partly  ex? 
acted  from  the  inhabitants,  partly  from  the  royal  funds  beiongr 
ing  to  the  city,  and  partly  from  his  own  ex^nslvc^  revenues. 
Irving  his  prisoners  s|ill  in  fetters  on  the  carriages,  to  be  li- 
berated as  tney  best  might,  he  set  sail  along  the  coast  to.  the 
northwards.  In  (he  course  of  his  voyage  he  fell  in  with  aina 
captured  a  vessel  belonging  to  Bachicao,  contaiJ;^^g  a  grea^t 
deal  of  valuable  articles  which  that  ofl^cer  huid  acquired  by 
plunder  in  Tierra  Firma,  all  of  which  Verdugo  divided  ar 
mong  his  soldjers.  He  at  first  inclined  to  have  loaded  at 
)^uenaventura,  on  purpose  to  join  the  viceroy ;  but  considerr 
ing  the  small  amount  of  h;s  force,  and  i^e  danger  of  falling 
in  with  the  fleet  of  Gonzalo  Pizarrp,  |i,e  directed  his  course 
for  the  province  of  Nicaragua,  where  he  Ifuided  an4  applied 
to  the  principal  persons  there  for  assistance  against  the  usur- 
per. Finding  small  encouragement  in  that  quarter,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  royal  audience,  which  was  established 
on  the  frontiers  of  Nicaragua,  who  promised  him  protectioiji 
and  aid,  and  sent  for  that  purpose  one  of  their  number,  the 
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oydnr  RnmirrR  de  AUrcon  to  NicAmgimt  uith  orderH  to  tlii! 
hihnbitnnti  of  thnt  city  to  hold  tlioniiielvva  iii  rciuliuvsu  tu 
inarch  with  their  arnu  and  \\ottvm, 

Intelligi>iico  wa«  Mion  roroivod  nt  Pannitin  of  tho  exploit  of 
Verriugo  at  Truxillo,  and  liii  Imvhig  gouo  toNicurugimf 
And  ai  Hinojotu  lUnpcctcNl  lie  might  iucruuMe  hi«  forre  in  that 
province  lo  ah  to  bo  enabled  to  diiturb  hint  in  the  posaci«ioii 
of  tho  "J'ierra  Firmni  he  sent  Alfonto  I'uluaiiuo  with  two 
•hip*  and  an  hundred  and  eighty  niuitquctocrit  to  cndmvour 
to  dislodge  Verdugo.  Pulnmino  eaaily  took  poMosiion  of  tho 
■hip  belonging  to  vordugo  {  bnt  im  tlfu  inhabitontM  of  Orrna- 
da  and  Lcpn,  the  two  principal  cities  in  the  province  ofNica- 
rngiin  asu^mbleii  in  anna,  under  Verdiigo  and  tho  licenliatr 
RamircXi  to  oppose  his  lunding,  and  were  much  superior  in 
number  to  his  troops  and  providetl  with  cavalry,  no  found 
himself  imablc  to  land  with  any  prospect  of  success.  After 
waiting  some  time  in  vain,  ho  was  obliged  to  sail  back  to 
Panama,  taking  several  vessels  along  with  hini  which  he  had 
captunnl  on  the  coast^  and  burning  several  others  which  ho 
^uld  not  carry  away. 

On  the  tiepai'turc  qf  Palomino,  Verdugo  levied  about  on 
hundred  well  armed  men,  with  whom  ho  reaolved  \o  give  as 
much  interruption  as  possible  to  the  schemes  of  the  n|sur* 
gents  in  the  Tierra  Finna.  With  this  view  he  determined 
to  make  an  attempt  on  Nombrc  dc  Dios,  which  ho  learnt 
was  occupied  only  by  a  luioil  detachment,  which  had  no  sus- 
picion of  being  attacked.  For  this  purpose, 
three  or  four  small  vessels,  in  which  he  ombar 
on  the  lake  of  Nicaragtia,  whence  he  descended  into  tae 
gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  river  Chagre,  which  discharges  tho 
waters  of  that  Uke  into  the  Atlantic.  Fnding  some  trading 
vessels  at  the  mouth  fof  that  river,  he  receiv^  accurate  in- 
formation from  their  commanders  of  the  state  of  afloirs  in 
Nombre  dc  Dios,  the  number  of  the  soldiers  which  occupied 
that  place,  and  the  diifbrent  quarters  in  which  thcv  were 
lodged.  Taking  some  of  these  mariners  along  with  him  as 
guides,  he  contrived  to  arrive  at  Nombre  de  Dios  undisco* 
vered  about  midnight,  and  went  immediately  to  the  house  of 
Juan  dc  Zal)ala,  in  which  the  captains  Pedro  de  Cabrera 
and  Ilernnn  Mexia  were  quartered  with  some  soldiers; 
who,  roused  by  the  noise,  put  themselves  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence. Verdugo  and  his  people  set  the  house  on  fire,  so 
that   Mexia  and  his  soldiers,  who  defended  the  staircase, 
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w«ro  conatrained  to  riiah  fVnm  the  liouio  to  navo  thoffiMlTM 
from  the  flamon  i  and  ni  the  iiight  wne  exceedingly  dark» 
they  etcaped  unnccn,  nnd  saved  theinselveii  in  the  woode 
near  Nontbto  de  Diut,  whence  tliey  oicaped  aoroM  the  i«th- 
mut  to  Ponnina. 

Hinojoia  wni  nnich  ohaffrincd  at  Ihii  exploit,  and  deteiv 
mined  on  revenge  i  but  niiTio  withed  to  give  hie  conduct  on 
the  occasion  nomu  nnpearanco  of  juitico,  he  directed  Rome  of 
the  inhabitants  oC  >Iombro  de  Dios  to  cjiter  a  recidar  accusa- 
tion before  the  Doctor  Uibera,  the  governor  oF  ihat  place, 
giving  an  exnggenited  account  of  the  insolmt  invasion  of  hii 

Spvornment  by  Verdugo,  who  without  any  just  pretence,  had 
cvied  contributions,  imprisoned  the  mugistratus,  and  iitvad- 
od  the  town  of  Nombro  de  Dios  on  his  own  private  authori- 
ty. They  wrru  likewifto  instructed  to  request  Ilibera  ta> 
march  in  person  to  cliustisc  the  insoionco  m  Verdugu,  and 
Hinojosa  offered  to  accompany  him  on  this  expedition  with 
his  troops.  Kibera,  who  nppenrs  to  hnvc  been  tlien  resident 
in  Panama,  agreed  to  nil  that  wtis  desired,  and  accepted 
tlie  proffered  military  aid  to  drive  Verdugo  from  his  govern- 
mont  I  on  which  Hmojosa  and  his  ofiiccrs  swore  to  obey  his 
orders  as  their  commander  on  this  expedition,  and  tlie 
troops  were  put  in  motion  to  march  acroM  the  isthmus.  On 
receiving  notice  of  the  approach  of  Hinojosa,  Verdugo  dii- 
|H)sed  his  troops  to  defena  the  place,  and  caufed  the  mliabi* 
tants  of  Nombre  de  Dios  to  take  up  arms,  in  addition  to  hii» 
own  men.  But  os  it  was  obvious  that  the  inhabitants  shew- 
ed no  inclination  for  fighting,  Verdugo  suspected  they  might 
abandon  him  while  engaged,  and  came  therefore  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  abandoning  tlie  town,  and  took  post  on  the  shore 
near  his  small  barke.  He  woitod  for  Hinojosa  in  that  situ- 
ation, having  some  boats  in  his  rear,  which  he  had  seized 
to  enal)lo  hmi  to  secure  his  retreat  iri  case  of  necessity. 
Immediately  on  his  arrival,  Hinojosa  attacked  Verdugo,  and 
several  persons  were  killetl  at  the  first  brunt.  As  the  inha- 
bitants of  Nombro  dc  Dios  who  were  oJong  with  Verdugo, 
observed  their  governor  acting  as  oommunder  of  the  adverse 
party,  they  withdrew  on  one  (tide  from  the  engagement  into 
an  adjoining  wood  ;  by  whkh  the  soldiers  belonging  to 
Verdugo  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and  they  were  fbrcetl  to 
toke  to  their  boats  and  retreat  on  l)oard  their  barks. 
'  Afler  this  rrpulse,  Verdugo  took  possession  of  several 
^hips  that  lay  at  ancliur  near  Nombre  du  Dios,  the  largest  of 
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trhich  he  armed  with  somb  pieces  of  nrtillenr  and  oidettvonv* 
ed  to' cannonade  the  town.  But  finding  that  he  could  do 
very  litde  injury  to  the  place,  which  was  situated  in  a  bot- 
tom, and  aa  he  wa9  in.  want  of  provisions,  and  most  of  his 
soldiers  had  been  left  on  shore,  he  retired  with  his  aavil  ves- 
sels and  the  shij^  he  had  seis^ed  to  Carthagena,  to  awaic  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  of  annoying  the  insurgenCiB. 
iiavinff  itstored  Nombf e  de  Dios  to  order,  Ribera  and  Hi- 
nojosa  left  a  sufficient  otMrrison  in  the  place,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Don  Pedro  de  Cabrera  and  Hernan  Mexia,  and 
returned  tb  Panama,^  where  they  proposed  to  wait  tor  such 
drd^rs  as  might  be  sent  from  £^aln  respecting  the  troubles 
iu>  Peru. 

Oik  arriving  at  Popayan,  as  formerly  relate*^  he  viceroy 
collected  all  the  iron  which  could  be  procure  '  '*  le  province,* 
Erected  forges,  and  procured  workmen,  so  chat  in  a  short 
time  he  got  two  hundred  musquets  constructed,  besides  other 
arms  bom  offensive  and  defensive,  and  provided  every  other 
species  of  warlike  stores.  Learning  that  the  governor,  Be- 
nalcazar,  had  detached  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,, 
nalned  Juan  Cabrera,  to  ifeduce  some  refractory  Indians, 
with  an  hundred  and  fifty  stJdiers ;  the  viceroy  wrote  a  letter 
to  Cabrera,  in  which  he  he  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  in- 
surrection and  usurpation  oTGonzalo  Pizorro,  and  of  his  own 
determination  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Peru  to  allc^aoce 
whenever  he  could  collect  a  sufficient  number  of  troc^s  for 
tliat  purpose.  He  earnestly  intreated  therefore,  that  Cabrera 
would  immediately  join  him  at  Popayan  with  all  his  men,  that 
th^might  commence  their  march  togetherforQuito,  to  punish 
the  rebellious  usurper.  To  induce  con^liance,  he  represent- 
ed in  strong  colours  to  Cabrera,  the  great  and  signal  service 
which  he  had  in  his  power  to  perform  for  the  sovereign  on 
this  occasion ;  which  Hkewise  would  be  far  more  advanta- 
geous to  his  own  personal  interests,  than  any  which  could  ac- 
crue from  the  expedition  in  which  he  was  now  engaged  ;  as^ 
on  the  defeat  of  Pizarro,  he  would  be  entitled  to  partake  in 
the  distribution  of  the  lands  belonging  to  Gon2aio  and  his 
partizans,  and  he  might  depend  on  being  gratified  with 
ample  possessions  for  himself  and  his  followers  in  the  best 
districts  of  Peiii.  Farther  to  encourage  Cabrera,  the  vice- 
roy informed  him  of  the  events  which  had  lately  occurred  in 
ihe  south  of  Peru,  where  Centeno  had  erected  the  royal 
standard  at  the  head  of  a  respectable  force ;  so  tluit  the  pre- 
sent 
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sent  conjuncture  was  extremely  favourable  for  an  attack  oH) 
Gonzalo,  who  could  hardly  reiiist  when  pressed  from  both  ex<^ 
tremities  of  the  kingdom  at  once ;,  and  besides,  that^  the  in^ 
habitants  of  Peru  were  now  quite  weary  of  the  tyrannical 
violence  and  extortion  of  Gonaalu,  and  would  doubtless  r^ 
volt  against  him  on  the  first  favourable  oppoxtuni^.  As  an 
additional  inducement  to  Cabrera  to  join  hlm„  the  vioaroy  x 
sent  him  an  order  by  which  he  was  authorized  to  take  froa^ 
the  royal  coffers  at  Carthagena,  Encelme,  Cali,  Antiochias 
and  other  places,  to  the  extent  of  90,000  pesos  for  the  pay 
and  equipment  of  his  troop» ;  and  as  Cabrera  acted  undev 
the  orders  of  Benalcazar,  he  procured  letters  to  hira  isova, 
that  governor  by  which  he  was  commanded  immediately  to 
obey  the  requiiation  of  the  viceroy^  On  receiving  these  dis-r 
patches,  Cabrera  immediately  secured  the  funds  which  h^ 
was  audiorized  to  take,  which  be  divided  among  his  men* 
and  set  out  with  all  possible  expedition  to  join  the  viceroy  aft 
Popaytin  with  an  hundred  well  appointed  soldiers.  The  vicer 
roy  had  likewise  sent  orders  for  reinforcements  from  the  new 
kufgdom  ot  Grenada,  the  province  of  Cartfaagena,  and  other 
places,  so  that  h\i  troops  daily  increased;  and  having  learnt 
the  capture  of  Iuh  brother  Vela  Nunnez,  and  the  loss  of  Y^ 
laiKZ  and  his  troops,  he  bad  no  expectation  of  procuring 
any  additional  reinforcements. 

At  this  time,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  very  anxious  to  devise 
some  stratagem  for  inveigling  the  viceroy  into  his  bauds,  as. 
he  considered  his  usurpation  unsafe  so  long  as  that  o0icer  re-* 
mained  alive  and  at  the  head  of  a  military  force.  W:^h  this 
view,  that  the  viceroy  might  return  into  Peru  where  he 
might  have  it  in  his  power  to  bring  him  to  action,  -Gonzalo 
gave  out  that  he  intended  to  proceed  to  Las  Charcas  at  tho 
southern  extremity  of  Peru,  to  repress  the  disorders  occasion- 
ed by  Centeno,  leaving  Captain  Pedro  de  Puelles  at  Quito 
with  three  hundred  men  to  oppose  the  viceroy.  He  pro* 
ceeded  even  ostensibly  to  take  such  measures  as  wert  proper 
for  executing  this  design  ;  selecting  such  troops  as  were  to 
accompany  himself  to  the  south,  and  those  who  were  to  ic* 
main  at  Quito ;  even  distributing  money  to  both  divisions, 
and  set  off  on  his  march  for  the  south  utter  a  general  muster 
and  review  of  his  army;  Gonzolo  contrived  tiiat  intelligence 
of  these  proceedings  should  be  conveyed  to  the  viceroy,  by 
means  of  a  spy  in  the  employment  of  t>iat  ofHcer,  who  had 
betj'aycd  his  trust,  and  had  even  communicated  to  Gonzalo 
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the  cypher  which  he  used  in  corresponding  with  his  em- 
ployer. Oonzalo  made  this  person  send  intelligence  to  the 
viceroy  of  these  pretended  motions  {  and  Paelles  wrote  like- 
Ivise  to  some  friends  in  Popayan»  as  if  privately  to  iiilbrm 
them  that  he  was  left;  in  the  command  at  Quito  with  three 
hundred  men,  with  which  he  believed  himself  able  to  resist 
all  the  force  the  viceroy  might  be  able  to  bring  against  him ; 
and  these  letters  were  sent  purposely  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  might  fall  into  the  han^  of  the  viceroy.  Gonzalo  Hke- 
wlsc  took  care  to  spread  these  reports  among  the  Indians 
who  were  present  at  the  review,  and  who,  having  seen  Gon- 
zalo set  off  on  his  march  to  the  south,  were  perfectly  acquain- 
ted with  the  number  of  troops  which  accompanied  him  on 
the  march,  and  of  those  which  remained  under  Pueiles  at 
Quito.  To  give  the  greater  appearance  of  truth  to  these  re- 
ports, Gonzalo  actually  set  out  on  his  march ;  but  halted  at 
two  or  three  days  journey  from  Quito,  under  pretence  of  fal- 
ling sick. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  these  circumstances,  which  he 
implicitly  believed,  the  viceroy  dctermine<l  to  march  from 
Popayan  to  Quito,  satisfied  that  he  should  be  easily  able  to 
overpower  the  smaH  force  lefl  there  under  Pueiles,  who  had 
no  means  of  being  reinforced.  He  accordingly  began  his 
march,  during  which  he  was  unable  to  procure  any  intelli- 
gence whatever  respecting  Gonzalo  and  his  troops,  so  care- 
fully were  all  the  passes  guarded  to  prevent  either  Christians 
or  Indians  from  conveying  advices  on  the  road  towards  Po- 
payan c  While,  on  the  contrary,  Gonzalo  procured  regulor 
notice  of  every  stq>  taken  by  (he  viceroy,  by  means  of  the 
Indians  colled  Cagnares^  a  cunning  and  intelligent  race.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  viceroy  was  arrived  within  a  few  days 
march  of  Quito,  Gonzalo  returned  thither  with  his  troops  to 
join  Pueiles,  and  they  marched  together  to  meet  the  viceroy, 
who  was  tl)en  at  Oravak>  about  twelve  leagues  from  Quito. 
Although  the  viceroy  was  at  the  head  of  e\m\X  hundred  men, 
and  his  force  incrcMsed  daily  on  his  ap|)roacn  to  Quito,  Gon- 
zak)  confided  in  the  vak)ur  and  experience  of  his  troops,  among 
which  were  many  of  the  {Huncipal  persons  in  Peru,  his  soldiers 
being  inured  to  war,  accustomed  to  hardships  and  fatigue, 
and  full  of  confidence  in  themselves  front  the  mnny  victories 
they  had  gained.  Gon:?olo  did  eveiy  thing  in  his  power  to 
satisfy  his  troops  of  tbe  justice  of  the  cause  in  which  he  and 
they  were  engaged  j  representing  to  them  that  Peru  had  l>een 
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conquered  by  him  and  his  brothers ;  recalh'ng  to  their  re- 
membrance the  cruelties  which  had  been  exercised  by  the  vice- 
roy, particularly  in  putting  to  death  the  commissary  Yllan 
Suarez  and  several  of  his  own  cnptaina.  In  the  next  place, 
he  gave  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  tyrannical  conduct  of 
the  viceroy  during  the  whole  periotl  of  his  government,  owing 
to  which  he  had  been  deposed  by  the  royal  audience,  and 
sent  out  of  the  country  to  give  an  account  to  the  king  of  his 
conduct:  Instead  of  which,  he  now  endeavoured  to  disturb 
the  colony  by  sowing  dissensions  and  encouraging  insurrec- 
tions, and  had  even  levied  an  army  in  other  provinces,  with 
which  he  intended  to  reduce  I  he  country  under  his  tyrannous 
rule,  and  to  ruin  all  its  inhabitants.  AtVer  a  long  speech,  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  animate  his  troops  with  resentment 
against  the  viceroy,  they  all  declared  their  readiness  to  march 
against  him  and  bring  him  to  battle.  Some  were  actuated 
by  interested  motives,  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  ob- 
noxious regulations ;  others  by  a  desire  of  avenging  private 
injuries ;  and  others  again  by  the  fear  of  punishment  for  hav- 
ing taken  up  arms.  But  it  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  the 
majority  acted  from  dread  of  the  severity  of  GonzaJo  and  his 
officers,  who  had  already  put  several  persons  to  death,  merely 
for  having  shewn  some  degree  of  coldness  or  disinclination 
towards  the  cause  of  the  insurgents. 

On  reviewing  and  mustering  his  force,  Gonzalo  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  130  well  mounted  cavalry,  200  musquet- 
eers,  and  S50  armed  with  pikes,  or  near  700  in  all,  with 
abundance  of  excellent  gun-powder  ".  Learning  that  the  vice- 
roy had  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  river  about  two  leagues 
from  Quito,  Gonzalo  advanced  to  meet  him.  Juan  de  Acosta 
and  Juan  Velcz  de  Guevara  were  his  captains  of  musqueteers, 
Hernando  Bachicao  commanded  the  pikemen,  and  tne  horse 
were  led  by  Pe<lro  de  Puelles  and  Gomez  de  Alvarado.  On 
this  occasion  there  was  no  person  appointed  to  the  office  of 
major-general,  the  duties  of  which  Gonzalo  chose  to  execute 
in  person.  He  detached  seventy  of  his  cavalry  to  occupy  a 
ford  of  the  river,  by  which  he  meant  to  cross  over  towards  the 
camp  of  the  viceroy,  over  whom  he  expected  to  gain  an  easy 
_.,,  -,.;,..  •  •-         ■     victory. 

19  According  to  Garclhsso,  the  army  of  Gonzalo  on  this  occasion  amount- 
ed to  700  men,  200  of  whom  were  armed  with  firelocks,  350  with  pikes, 
and  150  were  cavalry.  In  the  History  of  America,  II.  375,  the  force  under 
the  viceroy  is  only  Slated  at  too ;  but  both  in  Zarate  and  Garcilasso  the 
royalists  are  mentioned  as  Soo  strong. — £• 
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victory.  It  was  now  Saturday  the  1 5th  of  J^ufiryt  1|54>,6,  and 
the  two  armies  remained  ail  uight  so  near  eaph  other  that  the 
advanced  posts  were  able  to  converse,  each  calling  the  other 
rebels  and  traitors,  those  on  each  side  pi^etcuding  thut  the^, 
only  were  loyal  subjects  to  the  king. 

At  this  timet  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  accompasiied  by  the  li« 
centiate  Benedict  Suarez  de  Carvajal  brodier  to  the  coniniis*, 
sary  Yllan  Suarez  de  Carvajal  who  had  formerly  been  put  to> 
death  at  Lima  in  presence  of  the  viceroy.,  At  that  tbrmev 
period  Benedict  w  s  on  his  journey  from  Cuzco  to  Lima,  in- 
tending to  have  jouied  the  viceroy  against  Gonzalo,  and  had 
arrived  within  twenty  leagues  of  Lima  when  he  learnt  the- 
murder  of  his  brptner,  after  which  he  dared  not  to  trust  him-n 
self  in  that  city  until  the  viceroy  had  been  deposed  and  scn% 
on  board  ship.  He  was  afterwards  made  prisoner  by  Gon^a- 
]o».  who  was  even  on  the  point  of  putting  him  to  death ;  but, 
CO  setting  out  for  Quito,  Gouzalo  took  hin;  into  favour, 
Carvigal  now  followed  him  with  good  will  af^ainst  the  viceroy^ 
upon  whom  he  was  eager  to  take  signal  venjeance  forthe  un- 
merited death  of  his  brother ;  and  was  even  loUowcd  on  this 
occasion  by  about  thirty  of  his  friends  and  relations,  wh» 
formed  a  separate  company  under  his  immediate  com-, 
maud. 

'X'he  viceroy  had  arrived  at  a  village  culled  Tuza,  about 
tv«enty  leagues  from  Quito,  when  lie  learnt  that  Gonzalo  1^- 
zarro  was  reurued  to  that  city,  and  was  now  at  the  head  oC 
about  seven  hundred  men.  Believing  himself  however  int 
sufficient  force  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  autlxwity  in 
Peru,  the  viceroy  communicated  this  intelligence  to  his  prin-* 
cipal  oiKcers,  whom  he  commanded  to  have  every  thing  in 
readiness  for  battle.  On  his  arrival  at  the  river  within  two 
leagues  of  Quito,  and  in  presence  of  the  enemy  who  occupied 
the  slope  of  a  hill  ou  the  other  side,  he  deterr.iiixe4  to  endea-^ 
tour  to  get  iuto  their  rear,  for  which  purpose  he  advanced 
with  his  troops  by  a  road  in  a  different  direction  from  tha( 
on  which  the  insurgents  were  posted,  expecting  to  derive  grea( 
advantages  from  this  measure,  as  the  whole  infantry  of  Gonir 
zalo,  which  formed  his  principal  force,  were  posted  on  th^ 
slope  of  the  hill  directly  in  front,  and  his  rear-guard  of  caval- 
ry could  have  no  suspicion  of  being  liable  to  attack.  The 
viceroy  accordingly  began  his  march  on  the  night  of  the  15th 
January,  leaving  his  camp  standing  with  all  his  Indians  and 
dogs,  and  with  fires  burning  in  many  places,  to  deceive  the 
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enemr  irilo  a  belief  that  he  still  rem^ed  lii  the  camp. 
Marching  therefore  in  perfect  silence  by  the  road  which  hod 
been  pointed  <Ait  to  him  for  gaining  the  rear  of  the  insur- 
gents, he  expected  to  have  attained 'his  object  before  day :  Bnt 
as  the  road  had  not  been  firequented  for  a  long  time,  he  en- 
countered so  many  obstru<itidnsand  dilRiculties,  in  consequence 
ofthe  road  bieing  broken  up  in  tnany  places,  that  when  day 
broke  h6  was  still  h  league  from  the  enemy,  by  which  all  hope 
oropportunitybf  surprizing  them  was  entirely  lost.  In  this 
dilemma,  hb  came  to  the  resolution  of  marching  straight  up- 
on Quito,  in  which  there  were  vbry  few  to  oppose  him,  and 
which  was  in  no  situation  to  give  any  resistance.  He  was  in 
hopes  of  finding  several  loyal  subjects  in  that  place,  who  midit 
have  contrived  to  ehide  followins  the  usurper  to  the  field, 
and  might  now  join  his  army,  and  he  expected  to  find  some 
arms  attd'military  stores  left  there  by  Gonzalo.  On  arriving 
at  Quito,  the  soldiers  of  the  viceroy  learnt  that  Gonzalo  was 
preset  with  all  his  troops,  whitlh  circumfstancc  had  hitherto 
been  carefully  concealed  from  their  knowledge. 

In  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  scouts  of  Gonzalo  were 
surprised  to  hear  so  little  noise  in  the  c^mp  of  the  viceroy ; 
ana  having  cautiously  advanced,  they  learnt  from  the  Indian 
followers  of  the  royalist  army  in  what  manner  the  viceroy  had 
paSs6d  the  insurgents  during  the  night.    The  scouts  therefbre 
made  haste  to  apprize  Gonznlo  of  th'a  event,  who  learnt  soon 
afterwards  l)y  messengers  from  Quito  that  the  viceroy  had 
'  taken  possession  of  that  city.     Gonzalo  therefore  immediately 
-  niarched  for  Quito,  determined  to  give  battle  to  the  viceroy 
'  "without  dilay ;  and  although  the  viceroy  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  advantages  possvissed  by  Pi5?arro  in  the  sup(?iior  dis- 
cipline and  equipment  of  his  troops,  he  courageously  resol^red 
to  run  the  risk  of  battle,  and  even  to  expose  himself  persc/nai- 
ly  to  all  its  dangers.    In  this  determination,  he  boldly  march- 
ed from  the  city  of  Quito  directly  towards  the  enemy,  as  if 
assured  of  gaining  a  victory.    To  Don  Alfonzo  de  Monte- 
mayor,  Avho  commanded  his  first  company  with  the  royal  stand- 
ard, he  assigned  the  office  Of  lietenant-general,  commanding 
every  one  to  obey  him  in  that  capacity.     Cepeda  and  Bazan 
led  the  cavalry,  and  Ahumnda  carried  the  great  standard. 
Sancho  Sanchez  de  Avila,  Hcinandez  Giron,  Pedro  Hercdia, 
ariRodrigo  Nunnez  de  Bonilla  were  captains  of  infantry, 
over  which  Juan  de  Cabrera  commanded  as  mnjor-g  jncrhl. 
The  viceroy  was  earnestly  requested  by  all  his  oflicers  not  to 
-  '^'''^'*  engage 
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engage  in  Uic  front  of  battle  as  he  intended«  but  to  take  post 
in  the  rear  with  fifteen  horsemen,  wlience  he  might  send  suc- 
cours to  wherever  they  might  be  required ;  yet»  when  the 
engagement  vvas  about  tp  commencey  the  viceroy  rode  up  to 
the  vanguard,  and  took  his  place  beside  the  lieutenant-gene- 
ral, Don  Alfoiieo,  in  front  of  the  royal  standard.    On  this 
occasion  thu  viceroy  was  mounted  on  a  grey  horse,  dressed 
ii^,^n  upper, garr^tent  of  white  muslin,  with  large  slashes, 
s|)ew^ng  an  under  vest  of  crimson  satin  tiringed  with  gold.  Just 
before  f^';<fnniii|g  the  engagement,  he  addressed  his  troops  to 
me  foliuwiiig  e^cct :  "  I  do  not  pretend,,  my  loyal  friends,  to 
,  encourage  you  by  my  words  and  example^  as  I  rather  look 
fiu*  an  cxa>;<ip]e  of  bravery  from  your  courageous  efforts,  and 
'am  t'uliy  icpuyinced  yon  will  do  your  duty  as  brave  and  faith- 
j^jli  £!  ejects  of  our  sracious  sovereign.     Knowing  therefore 
yc'.  .nviobbtp  fideltty  to  the  king  our  common  master,  I 
.  Lave  ouly  *    say  that  we  axe  engaged  in  the  cause  of  God." 
Tliew;  lasi.  words  he  repeated  several  times,  exclaiming,  "  It 
is  the  cause  of  God  !  It  is  the  cause  of  God  l" 

After  this  short  exhortation,  the  viceroy  with  Don  Alfonzo 
and  Bazaii  advanced  to  the  charge,  being  opposed  on  the 
other  side  by  the  licentiate  Carvajal.  Gonzalo  Fizarro  had 
likewise  intended  to  haye  taken  post  in  the  front  of  battle, 
but  his  officers  insisted  upon  his  remaining  in  the  rear  with 
eight  or  ten  horsemen.  In  the  first  charge  the  cavalry  shi- 
vered their  lances,  after  which  they  continued  to  fight  obsti- 
nately with  swords,  battle-axes  and  war-clubs  or  maces.  In 
this  part  of  the  battle  the  cavalry  of  th^  viceroy  were  much 
,  galled  by  a  line  of  musqueteers  of  the  adverse  army  which 
plied  them  in  flank.  While  fighting  bravely,  the  viceroy 
beat  down  one  of  the  insurgents  named  Montalva ;  but  ira- 
.  mediately  afterwards  received  so  severe  a  blow  on  the  head 
with  a  battle-axe  from  Ferdiuand  dc  Torres,  that  he  fell 
stunned  from  his  horse.  Indeed,  both  he  and  his  horse  had 
.  been  so  excessively  fatigued  by  the  difficult  march  of  the  pre- 
.  ceding  night,  in  which  they  had  neither  been  able  <  o  take 
food  or  rest,  that  they  were  both  easily  overthrown.  While 
this  was  passing  with  the  cavalry  of  the  van,  the  infantry  on 
both  sides  advanced  to  engage,  setting  up  such  loud  shouts, 
that  one  would  have  believed  them  much  more  numerous  than 
Uiey  were  in  reality.  Juan  de  Cabrera  was  slain  at  the  very 
commencement  of  this  part  of  the  battle.  Sancho  de  Avilla, 
advanoed  boldly  at  the  head  of  his  company  to  attack  the 
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f(nemy,  brandishing  a  two-handed  sword*  which  he  emplov- 
«d  with  so  much  strength  and  address  that  he  soon  broke 
through  and  defeated  half  of  the  company  by  wiiich  he  was 
oppo8e<1.  But  as  the  soldiers  of  Pizarro  were  more  numer- 
ous in  this  part  of  the  field  than  those  who  followed  Avillaf 
be  was  surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  he  and  most  of  his  men 
slain.  Until  the  death  of  the  viceroy  was.  known,  the  battle 
was  very  bravely  contested  by  his  infuntryj  but  as  soon  as 
the  knowledge  of  that  unfortunate  event  htid  spread  through 
their  ranks,  they  lost  heart  and  rdaxed  in  their  efforts,  and 
were  soon  entirely  defeated  with  considerable  slaughter.  At 
this  time,  the  licentiate  Carvajal  observed  Pedro  de  Puelles 
about  to  end  the  life  of  the  untbrtunate  viceroy,  already  in«> 
sensible  and  almost  dead  in  consequcuce  of  the  blow  he  had 
received  from  De  Torres  and  a  wound  from  a  musquet  ball: 
Carvajal  immediately  dismounted  and  cut  off  his  head,  saying, 
'*  That  his  only  objc^ct  in  joininj^  the  party  ofGonzaio  was  to 
take  vengeance  for  the  death  of  liis  brother." 

When  the  victory  was  completely  decided,  Gonzalo  Pi- 
zarro ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded  to  recal  his  troops  who 
were  engaged  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  In  this  battle,  the 
royalists  lost  about  two  hundred  men,  while  only  seven  were 
slain  on  the  side  of  the  victors.  Pizarro  ordered  the  slain  to 
be  buried  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  caused  the  bodies  of  the 
viceroy  and  Sancho  de  Avilla  to  be  carried  to  Quito,  where 
they  were  buried  with  much  solemn  pomp,  attending  him- 
self at  the  funeral  and  in  mourning'".  He  soon  afterwards 
ordered  ten  or  twelve  of  the  principal  royalists  to  be  hangedf 
who  had  taken  shelter  in  the  churelies  of  Quito,  or  had  con- 
ceided  themselves  in  other  pkces.  The  oydor  Alvarez,  Be- 
nalcazar  governor  of  Popayan,  and  Don  Alfonzo  de  Monte- 
mayor,  were  wounded  and  made  prisoners  in  the  battle. 
Gonzalo  intended  to  have  ordered  Don  Alfonzo  to  be  be- 
headed; but  as  he  had  many  friends  among  the  insurgents 
who  interceded  for  his  life,  and  who  assured  Gonzalo  that 
he  could  not  possibly  recover  from  his  v.'ounds,  he  was  spared. 
Some  time  afterwards,  Gomez  de  Alvarado  sent  notice  to 
Benalcazar  that  it  was  intended  to  administer  poison  to  these 

threcj 

30  This  authentic  circumitance  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  assertion  In 
the  History  of  America,  II.  376,  that  the  head  of  the  vicerov  was  affixed 
on  the  public  gibbet  in  Quito.  From  the  text  of  Zarate,  this  battle  appears 
to  have  been  fought  on  the  1  Oth  January  1 546.  In  the  History  of  AmericK, 
it  Is  dated  on  the  lath  j  but  the  difference  I»  (^uite  immaterial.— E. 
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three  prisoners  in  the  drcstinffs  applied  to  their  wounds  or  in 
their  food  j  and  accordingly  m  and  Don  Aifonzo  took  great 
'prtfcaations  to  i^void  this  treachery.  As  the  oydor  Alvarez 
-was  lodged  hi  the  same  house  "with  his  brother  judge  Cepeda, 
lie  had  not  in  his  power  to  use  similar  precautions,  and  died 
«oon  tiler  \  and  every  one  believed  that  he  was  poisoned  in 
'Rome  almond  soup. 

Finding  that  he  could  not  get  secretly  rid  of  Don  Alfonzo 
tts  he  wished,  andhavins  no  hope  of  gaining  liira  over  to  his 
party,  Pizarro  resolved  to  banish  him  into  Chili,  above  a 
thousand  leagues  from  Quito,  and  to  send  to  the  same  place 
'Rodrigo  de  Bonilla  the  treasurer  of  Quito,  and  seven  or 
tight  other  persons  of  importance,  who  had  always  faithfully 
accompanied  the  viceroy  under  every  change  of  fortune. 
Gonzalo  did  not  put  these  men  to  death,  as  fleveral  of  his 
«wn.partizans  interceded  for  their  lives;  and  he  did  not  deem 
it  prudent  to  keep  them  near  his  person,  or  to  permit  d>em 
to  remain  in  Peru.  These  exiles  were  accordingly  sent  <»ft' 
for  Chili,  under  the  charge  of  Antonio  de  Uiloa  with  a  party 
of  soldiers.  After  a  march  of  more  than  four  hundred  leagues, 
mostly  on  foot,  although  their  wounds  were  not  entirely 
healed,  these  prisoners  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  re- 
cower  their  libierty,  or  to  lose  their  lives  in  the  attempt.  They 
accordingly  rose  against  Ulloa  and  his  men  with  so  much 
courage  and  resolution  that  they  succeeded  in  making  him 
and  most  of  his  men  prisoners.  Being  near  a  sea-port,  they 
contrived  by  great  address  to  gain  possession  of  a  vessel,  in 
'whidi  were  several  soldiers  and  others  of  the  insurgent  party 
whom  they  overpowered;  and  leavii^  all  their  prisoners, 
they  embarked  without  either  sailors  or  pilot,  and  though 
none  of  them  were  in  the  least  acquainted  with  navigation, 
they  had  the  good  fortune  to  reach  New  Spain. 

N<9t  satisfied  with  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  those  of  his 
et.  '^mies  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands  in  consequence  of  th<e 
victcTy  of  Quito,  Gonzalo  sent  Guevara  to  the  city  of  Parto 
to  apprehend  some  of  his  enemies  who  resided  in  that  place, 
one  of  whom  only  was  put  to  death,  and  all  the  rest  sent  into 
exile.  He  pardoned  Benalcazar,  who  promised  faithfully  to 
become  attached  to  his  party,  and  sent  him  back  to  his  go- 
vernment of  Popayan,  v/ith  part  of  the  troops  he  had  brought 
from  thence  in  the  service  of  the  viceroy.  He  likewise  as- 
seiubied  all  the  fugitive  troops  of  the  viceroy,  to  whom  he  in 
the  firf-t  place  urged  the  many  causes  of  displeasure  w^ch  he 
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had  for  their  past  conduct,  vet  pardoned  them  as  he  knew 
they  had  ekher  been  misled  or  (breed  to  act  against  hlih» 
and  promised,  tf  they  served  him  faithfully  in  the  sequel, 
that  he  would  treat  them  as  well  as  those  who  had  been  oh 
his  side  from  the  beginning,  and  would  reward  them  equally 
when  the  country  was  restored  to  peace.  He  sent  off  mes- 
sengers in  every  direction,  to  announce  the  victoiy  he  had 
obtained,  and  to  encourage  his  partizans,  so  that  his  usurpa- 
tion seemed  established  in  greater  security  than  ever.  Captain 
Alarcon  was  sent  to  Panama,  to  communicate  the  intelligcncp 
to  Hinojosa,  with  orders  to  bring  back  along  with  him  Velji 
Nunnez  and  the  others  who  had  oeen  made  prisoners  in  that 
quarter.  , 


Section  V., 

Continuati&ii  of  the  Usurpation  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  to  the 
eirival  of  Gafca  in  Pem  with  full  powers  to  restore  the 
Colony  to  order. 

At  this  period,  some  of  Gonzalos  adherents  advised  him 
to  send  his  fleet  to  scour  the  coasts  of  Nicaragua  and  New 
Spain,  on  purpose  to  take  or  burn  all  the  vcsm^Is  which  migb|t 
be  found  in  these  port^.  by  which  he  would  effectually  secure 
himself  from  any  attaiw  by  «pn.  By  this  means,  they  alleged, 
when  the  dispatches  and  or  J(  n*  from  his  majesty  should  ar- 
rive in  the  Ticrra  Firma,  finaing  no  means  of  sending  the>e 
into  Peru,  the  ministers  of  the  crown  would  be  under  the 
necessity  of  granting  him  favourable  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion almost  etjual  to  his  wibhes.  Pizarro  however  had  greaf: 
confidence  in  the  fidelity  and  attachment  of  Hinojosa  and 
those  who  were  with  him,  believing  that  he  might  trust  im- 
plicitly to  their  vigilance,  and  refused  to  iTollow  the  measures 
proposed,  as  tendmg  to  evince  too  much  weakness  and  want 
of  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  He  was  besides  so  puffed  up  by  the  victory  which 
he  nad  gained  over  the  viceroy,  that  he  believed  himself  able 
to  resist  any  power  which  could  now  be  brought  acainst  him. 

Alarcon  went  accordingly  to  Panama,  whence  he  brought 
back  to  Peru  the  prisoners  who  had  been  taken'  at  that  place 
by  Hinojosa,  and  was  accompanied  on  his  return  by  the  son 
of  Gonzalo.     Wh,cn  near  '  icrto  Viojo  on  his  voyage  back, 
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Alarcon  ordered  Saavedra  and  Lcrma,  two  of  his  cliief  pri- 
•onen,  to  be  hanged  on  account  of  some  words  they  wer« 
■aid  to  have  gpoken  against  the  insurgents.  He  was  dispos- 
ed to  have  put  Rodrigo  Mexia,  anotner  of  these  prisoners, 
to  death  at  the  same  time )  but  the  son  of  Oonzalo  pleaded 
strongly  to  save  his  life,  by  ropresentina  how  kindly  ne  had 
|)ecn  used  by  Mcxia  while  in  his  uustomr.  Vela  Nunnez  was 
conducted  to  Quito,  where  he  was  pardoned  by  Gonzalo,  yet 
admonished  to  behave  very  carefully  for  the  future,  as  the 
slightest  suspicion  would  be  fatal.  Cepcda,  one  of  the  oydors 
of  the  royal  audience,  always  continued  to  accompany  Gon- 
salo,  so  that  Ortjz  de  Zarnte,  the  only  judge  who  remained 
in  Lima  was  unable  to  act  in  the  absence  of  all  the  other 
judges.  Indeed  he  was  now  less  feurcd,  ever  since  Gonzalo 
PiEarro  had  almost  by  force  procured  a  marriage  between 
one  of  the  daughters  of  that  judge  and  his  brother  Bias 
$oto'.  Still  however  this  judge  retained  every  proper  sen- 
timent of  loyalty  to  the  king,  altliough  constrained  by  the 
exigency  ofthe  times  to  conceal  his  principles,  uqd  to  scorn 
in  some  measure  reconciled  to  the  usurper. 

While  these  transactions  were  going  on  in  the  north  of 
Peru,  the  lieutenantrgeneral  Co  tvajai  continued  his  opera* 
tions  in  the  south  against  O-TNUfiv^.  As  formerly  related,  he 
departed  from  Cuzco  with  ^bive  hjndred  men,  well  provid- 
ed with  horses,  mu»iuetf>  'snd  v>ihrfr  arms,  marching  by  way 
ofthe  CqUbo  for  the  proviijcc  oi  Paria,  in  which  Centeno 
then  was  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  determined 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  enemy  and  to  run  the  chance  of 
battle.  When  Carvnjal  was  conie  within  about  two  leagues 
of  that  place,  Centeno  retired  a  short  space  to  the  other  side 
ofthe  city,  taking  post  on  the  si^c  of  a  river  in  what  appear* 
ed  to  him  strong  ground,  and  Carvajal  took  possession  of  the 
tamho  of  Paria,  about  a  league  from  the  comp  pf  Centeno. 
Next  day,  Centeno  sent  fifteen  well  mounted  nmsqueteers  to 
bid  defiance  to  Carvajal,  and  to  challenge  him  tp  battle.  On 
arriving  within  a  stones  throw  of  the  tambo,  they  required  a 
conference  with  Carvajal,  to  whom  they  delivered  the  follow- 
ing message :  **  That  Centeno  was  ready  to  give  battle  in 
the  cause  of  his  niajesty ;  but  if  Carvajal,  who  had  grown 
pld  in  the  roval  9ervice,  would  return  to  his  duty  and  aban-? 
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don  the  service  of  the  usurper,  Centeno  and  all  hit  followei^ 
would  be  happy  to  serve  under  his  command."  Tj  this  mes- 
sage rurvajol  only  returned  abasive  languaoe,  and  the  two 
parties  mutually  reproached  each  other  as  reoels  and  traitors. 
After  some  time  spent  in  this  manner,  the  fifteen  royalists 
discharged  their  musquets  and  returned  to  Centeno,  to  vhom 
they  gave  an  account  of  the  number  and  disposition  of  thb 
enemy.  This  occurrence  took  place  on  Holy  Friday  in  the 
year  \5i6. 

Immediately  afler  this  defiance,  Carvajal  pi^  his  troops  in 
motion  to  attack  the  royalists,  but  Centeno  thought  proper 
to  retire  to  a  more  advantageous  pobt,  not  deeming  it  pru- 
dent to  run  the  risk  of  a  pitched  battle,  and  meaning  rather 
tn  hai<iss  the  enemy  by  means  of  skirmishes  and  night  attacks. 
He  was  likewise  in  nopea  that  a  good  many  of  those  who 
followed  Carvajal  might  come  over  to  his  side  as  opportunity 
offered,  as  he  understood  many  of  them  were  mucn  discon- 
tented with  the  harsh  and  brutal  behaviour  of  the  lieutenant- 
general,  whom  they  served  from  fenr  and  constraint,  not 
from  attachment.  Besides,  Centeno  was  unwilling  to  nm 
the  risk  of  battle,  as  Carvajal  fliough  inferior  in  cavalry  to 
the  royalist  party  was  greatly  superior  in  point  of  fire  arms. 
In  fact  this  resolutiun  of  retreating  was  much  against  the  in- 
clination of  Centeno,  who  wished  to  have  given  battle  to  Car- 
vajal ;  but  as  all  the  inhabitants  of  La  Plata  on  his  side  op- 
posed that  measure,  he  was  obliged  to  conform  to  their  wishes, 
yet  always  determined  to  give  battle  on  the  first  favourable 
opportunity.  Centeno  accordingly  retreated  fifleen  leagues 
that  day,  and  was  foil  )wed  by  Carvajal  with  great  diligence, 
insomuch  that  the  hostile  parties  encamped  at  night  very  near 
each  other,  on  which  occasion  Carvujal  confided  the  guard 
of  bis  camp  to  such  of  his  followers  as  he  could  most  surely 
depend  upon.  Towards  midnight,  Centeno  detached  eighty 
horsemen  to  assault  the  camp  of  the  insurgents,  which  they 
did  accordingly  with  much  spirit,  making  several  discharges 
of  their  fire  arms,  but  without  any  favourable  impression ;  as 
Carvajal  drew  up  his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  and  kept  them 
all  night  in  their  ranks,  strictly  forbidding  any  one  to  quit 
tlieir  post  on  ony  pretence,  lest  some  might  desert  over  to  the 
enemy.  At  break  of  day,  Centeno  decamped  and  resumed 
Iiis  march,  and  was  followed  by  Carvajal  with  equal  diligence 
always  very  near.  In  this  second  day  of  the  retreat  the  two 
parties  marched  ten  leagues,  or  near  forty  miles ;  and  towards 
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rnnamg  Corviyal  €«ni^  ^  ,^th  one  of  ^  fpl^lien  beloiij|||ig 
to  Cfi^no,  whd  M  lagged  faekkt]  owing  to  cvtrepie^t^j^. 
(ClflinriyfU^Hrderfd  ham  inua^ediatciy  ip  ^  ^i^^  *^Pttrili^ 
ibat  M  waoid  treat  i^fi«y  one  of  the  enemy  who  feA  into  hu 
^iMiidi  in  tlie  ifine  maiinei;* 

V-  Centeno  conti^ni^.alwayt  to  retreat*  and  Carvajal  to  pwh 
.ai9P  (dote  in  bit  r^»  both  nairtiei  luiqg  the  utmost  pouiUe 
^igenoe^.inpoomdijtWtbey  ere^  da^  mashed  twelve  or 
,wieen  kmg  leagues,  almost  always  within  sight  of  each  other. 
.After  some  days*  Ce^iteno  made  a  ooontennareh  upon  ^ria 
by  taking  »  different  road|  and  even  directed  bis  n^arch  to- 
jracds  the  Coilao» .  always  followed  by  CarvajaL  At  J(i#yo- 
•bi^o*  Carvjgal  came  up  with  twelve  soldiers  belonging  to 
Ceiitena^  who  had  fallen  behind,  all  of  whom  he  orderra  to 
,be  ^angol*  ,  In  consequence  of  thiese  continued  rapid  marches, 
•Mvwalfrf' the  soldiers  of  both  sides  used  daily  to  lag  bdiind 
Jroia  eyo^lve  f^igue^  all  of  whom  endeavoured  to  hide 
jbemaelvei  as  wi^  as  tbey  OQOld  tp  ^ffvoid  being  made  prlsoiv* 
«rs.  •  Finding  his  force  j^aiiy  diminlshingt  Centeno  complam- 
ed  lond^  of  his  officers  and  followers  ror  having  prevented 
him  from  Bating  $  and  as  he  found  the  whok  country 
through  which  he  now  mardied  attached  to  the  enemy,  he 
.determined  to  direct  his  march  towards  the  coast  intending 
to  escape  if  posuble  by  sea.  For  this  puroose  he  todc  the 
jdirection  of  Arequipa,  and  sent  off  one  of  his  officers  named 
Bibadeneyra  to  endeayour  to  procure  a  ship  somewhere  on 
the^oast,  which  he  was  to  brinff  to  Arequipa,  that  it  might 
be  in  readinefs  to  embark  the  wnole  remnant  of  the  retreating 
party  immediately  on  their  arrival  ^  Ribadeneyra  feQ  in 
widi  a  ship  on  the  coast  which  was  ready  to  sail  for  ChUi,  of 
■which  he  easily  took  possession,  and  found  it  well  adapted  for 
his  purpose. 

**  In  the  course  of  this  pursuit,  it  hiqppened.  <»e  day  that 
Centeno  had  to  pass  a  deep  ddl  or  narrow  valley  between 
two  mountains,  as  often  happens  in  that  country,  Uiedeseent 
to  which  was  about  a  league  from  the  top  to  a  stream  of 
water  in  the  bottom,  yet  the  hills  were  so  predpitous  and 

ck)se 

e  The  CsHao  it  a  diitrict  at  the  norUi  end  of  the  great  lake  of  TiUcaca. 
Van*  and  Kayohayo  are  two  towns  on  the  east  side  of  theRio  Desaguadcra, 
which  floMra  from  the  sonth  into  the  lake  of  Titicaea.— £. 

*t  AMquipa  is  not  less  than  twcntyfive  miles  fimm  the  nearest  coast,  at 
whJKh  place  there  is  a  bay  or  port  naaned  La  Gnats.— E.     u^t  .^„  _„^ 
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ctose  together  tliat  their  tops  bardhr  exceeded  a  mniqucft  Aot 
A^  Carm^  ^^'  w^  acq^aiiitod  idtti  this  pflm,  he  W  com- 
Udent  i^oUchin^hls  eAeOfy  Hi  thit  ))hdder  m  in  a  trap  $  be- 
lieving that  while  Ce^teno  was  de^cendi^  to'  tlie  bottom,  he 
sboold  be  able  to  gain  the  top  of  the  hin,  trtteh*^  hie  ndjcbt 
gteaUy  annoy  Genteno  Uid  hii  nMte>feiiIe  cMidEi«HAtf'b>  Ini 
oppositehill.    C^tenowatfh6warerfttllya#itfroFhi?i£(ig^^ 
ifttod  was  aoeotdingly  very  ea^cA)  to  provide  igilittit  ^'tn/M' 
V;hief  which  he  foresaw  might  dCctir.    He  thereftfre  placed 
six  of  his  best  tnodi^ted  ca^alty  iint  ambnsh  niarthie  topoftfiii 
fiikt  mountain,  with  direietiokifi  to  ii88ii9^the  rear  of  Cartn^ 
11*0008  after  the  van'and  mdn  bocN^  wei^  p**^  sb  as  to  mtite 
a  diversion  and  oblige  CSftfvajyi 'to  i^tnra  to  eaaetmr  hi* 
peqtle,  by  which  he  Sod  his  men  woidd  h6  tabled  to  flet 
beVoiul  the  paai  in  sftfibty.    The  ambush  fuscdrcRo'^^  remain'* 
^dTooncealea  nntil  C&rvaial  and  the  best  jpart  bfhis  ttbim^ 
#ete  gone  past ;  after  which  th^  calUied  »rth,.'U^  fiff  Wh 
great  resolution  on  the  rear'whidi  WO  ttan^ihg^  on  In  m 
order,  consisting  Of  a  mixed  iMltitude  Mdf  Indiiti^,  N«gr0^ 
and  stragglinc  %HtoiaMs,  ii^h'hMies  nnfle«  «^  biher  MistI 
of burdten,  alfin  conft^ion' imd  disorder,  aihoii^whoto 'therf 
^d  gremc  execution.    AhhOu^  he  heafd  ^e  noise  o6ciiion«> 
ed  by  llris  unexpected  assault;  Citrva^  cbfatil^ued  hit  mitfch 
for  sometime^  believmg  it  onl^iiiffdse^laMi.'  ;Thesfac1i^^ 
men  dierefore  contini^^  their  asuMt  almost' undppOs<ld,  ear^ 
rying  aU  befive  diem,  and  doioff  incredible  jMlschieC  Among 
ue  rest'  they  overthrew  a  loaded  mule  which  carried  «ev«ral 
tq[uint^  of  gun-powder,  which  they  blew  up  with  so  violent 
A  noise  that  Carvmal  was  convinced  of  the  serioos  nati^  of 
the  asaauk,  and  round  it  necessary  to  desist  froni  the  puxsuit 
of  Centeno,  and  to  return  for  oie  protection  of  hb  re&r*. 
'When  the  rix  horsemen-beJonging  to  Centeqo  Obsehred  the 
ipproach  of  the  troops  of  Curvajw,  th^  immediately  fed  b;^ 
cross  wa^  and  bye  jNUhs,  under  the  gUidattce  of  some  friendly 
Indians,  and  rdohied  Centeno  ^ix  or  seven  d«j|^  ifter#flMk. 
]$y  this  sttcdewful  stratagem  Centeno  w^  enabh^  to'  escapo 
across  the  d9ngeromi  pass,  and  even  gained'  oomidei^^lbflfv  itk 
ih6  retreat,  as  CarvMal  #aji' obliged  to  remain  On  th^  tbp  of 
t'he  first  mountain  all  the  rest  ofthat  day  and  the  ftObwing 
night.    Carvajal  was  much  displeased  at  behig  thus  ibHed  by 
One  so  much  less  experienced  tnan  he  in  the  art  of  mar,  and 
observed  to  his  officers,  that  during  forty  years  service  in  the 
wars  of  Italy,  ^ere  he  had  seen  many  fine  i:itMiita.4de^ 
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l^died  by  the  king  of  France,  by  Antonio  de  Lcyva,  Cowg| 
Pedro  ()e  Kavarro,  Mark  Antony  Cok>nft»  and  <^rfa«MMii' 
captains,  he  j^ad  never  leen  one  ao  'exceOently  <  oo'btrived  an 
ik»  by  Cepteno^" 

uCi^oXatn  lurrived  soon,  afterwards  at.  Arequ^ ,  and  in  less 
jBan  two  ;d|ays  Qarvigal  arrived  there  in  parsuiu  As  the 
vessel  procured  by  Ribadencyra  was  not  com^  to  that  part  of 
.1^:  coast,  and  Cniteno  had  not  even  received  Eiotice  of  its 
j^t«^ireb,i|:^ determined ^di^  i^Iiowers,  now  reduced 

^e^ty  OMn^,  that  tbev.  ioDtgbt  «nd^vour  to  escape  sepa- 
ini^y,  being  utterly  muubJEBtot^  the  enemy 

.y4i6  was  fas^  improachingi    Caiteno,  ^aamnmaaied,  only  by 
two  friends,  iHitlidreic  into  the  mottiitains,,  where  he  remain- 
ed conccialed  in  a  cave  till  the  arrival  of  the  liqeiitiate  Gaaca, 
being,  all;  di^  time  snj^ed  with  provisions  bfy  a.  friendly 
,cacjq^e;»:   Q^  arriving  at.  the  c<)ast  of  Arequipa,  Carrajal  waf 
'^"^  rifpedil^t  Cenlenoand  hia  pe<^le  were  dispersed;  and 
l^jtlHUXope^  Iden^jpi;^  waa  at  no  griMt  dliitance  with 
itsi^pr  tmCof  the  :|pi^a|ists,  ,he  detacjied'  <^ne  of  I\is  offioelt 
wtUt^twrn^;  BUNiiiied  muMoetei^rB  in   (Mursuit.     Mendota 
lipweyer  fled  with  so  much  ^^ligence,  that ,  ulthough  foUovred 
forinoretbali,,  eighty  leagues^  his  pnnuert  were  unabn  to 
ovortake  hiip»  and  were  at  last  bblicfed  to  return.    Meidoza 
<^tinued  lu^  retrei|t:beyon4  thexidge  of  the  Andes*  into  the  ' 
isa^em  plain  of  the  Eio -Plata,  where  we  niust  leave  him  for 
the  present  to  ccmtin'ue  lue  narrative  of  events. in  Peru. 
;    &)qa  idler  Uie^^^        of  Carvagal  in  Arequipa,  t'      h^ 
which'  h*<l  .be^  seized  by  Hjbadeneyra  appeared  on  t^'        Mf 
and  Carvajal  woa  informed  By  some  of  thesoldi^bf  Centeno 
i^ho  remained,  at  Arequipa  of  the  intention  of  this  vessel,  and 
of  the  signal  which  had  been  agreed,  i^ioa  between  Centenp 
pid  jRil^eneyra. .    Wibhing  to  gain  posseet'upn  of  the  vessels  ^ 
!i^BV^{}^  ci«cea)e4  twenty  musqueteers  near  the  coast,  and 
inade  the,  .opTOiiated  signal. :  Uibadeneyra  at  'first  beBey^ 
fha^i^a^n^-ww^n^   by  pn^er  of  ,CentenQ  aAd  sent  the 
J)6a|;  on  shwe,!  but  having  spme  suspicicias  4)f  t)if|  actual  siUut|e 
jof  al^ra^  he  dinected  the  people  in  Uie  U^  t^  be.eiL^em^^ 
«auti(Hi|  «fiau^flt,suxprize  before  venturing  oii  shore*    ^/lieF 
^o:Oni^ng^ ;  refused  to  la^d,  unless,  Cei)tenb  himself  maw 
Ji^«B,appearjancei  uuid  as  this  of  course  could  not, be  complied 

bivi.  «p* ''-3     ■     ■''  '■      '  •  7'W* 

4  Thi*  j;mg^:iph4,   marked  by  inverted  foaiinaa,.  It  inserted  from  Oaf* 
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with,  thigr  iftu^ed  ^  tbe  ship,  with  which  Ribadeneym  im-i> 
ineduitidy  Mt  luai  tar  Nlcaragnn.  As  npjpart  of  the  late  foKce 
im4^  (>mteB9  ran^  itt  the  fieM>  Mi^ajal  mohrcd  to 
ti^e  up  his  residence  fixr  some  time  in  the  dQr  of  La  Plate, 
as  he  was  ififimfDied  that  Cfp^teno  an4  his  friends  had  coocealT 
fjd  a  large  qiiantity  of  tq^nre  at  that ;  nbeej  and  ttiat  hffi 
night  Doth  end6aTOUi>  to  discover  that  daposit,  and  mjoliit 
draw  aa  laige  a  sum  as  possible  from  tl^  rich  mines  in  mat 
neighbourhood.    Canri^al  was  willing  to  communicate  to  Oon- 

Sla  a  portion  of  the  wmlth  he  expected  to  acquire  in  that 
^  btrict^  foi[  defrfnying  ^^e  eoqpences  of  the  war;  but  he,  pnt>- 
posed  eqp^cWy  to  enri^  liiinself  ^on  diis  occasi9n,.l]eii|g ex- 
ceedingly coVctotts,  as  lias  h^ea  alt«adj  ronarked.  Heaooor- 
duu^ly  went.to  La  Plata,  which  submitted  without  rfsistance, 
anafemauu^  there  for  a  considerable  time  amassing .  wmkh, 
till  pbliged  to  iake  the  field  against  M^oza* 

Lope  de  Mendoza,  as  already  mentioned,  made  his  escape 
from  Arequ^ta  with  a  smtoll  number  of  followers,  and  wa« 
pursued  for  a  long  wiiy.  He  for  some  time  fbUowed  the  line 
of  the,  coast,  and'afbr  hehad  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  party 
jie^t  n^r  him  by  Carvajal,  he  and  his  companions  resolved 
so  eH^eayour  to  penetrate  into  the  government  of  Piego  de 
Roi^s  -on  the  Rio  Plata,  as  all  the  country  (^  Peru  had  uni« 
versaliy  submitted  to  the  domination  of  uonzalo.  For  this 
tourpose  Mendoza  followed  the  same  route  which  Centem>had  . 
formerly  taken  when  retreating  from  Alfonso  de  Toro ;  both 
because  he  thought  his  enomieH  would  not  pursue  him  by  that 
toadi  and  because  the  Indians  belonging  to  Ccnteno  and 
himself  dwelt  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  he  expected  to 
pKk:ure  provi^ons  and  other  assistance  from  them.  ^  While 
travelling  across  these  deserts,  Mendoza  met  with^iClabriel 
Bermudez;  who  had  accompanied  Di^o  de  Roias  on  his  ext 

Sedition  into  the  country  on  the  Rio  Plata.     From  this,  persoa  * 
fcndoza  was  informed  of  the  events  which  had  occurred  to 
die.expi;dition  under  De  Roias,  of  which  the  following  is  an, 
jybstract: 

.  .  Diejup  de  Roiat,  Philip  Gutierrez  and  Pedro  de  Heredia, 
who  went  upon  thu  expedition,  had  to  &dit  their  way  among 
hostile  Indians,  in  the  course  of  which  De  Roias  was  slain. 
After  his  dtoth,  violent  disputes  arose  between  Francisco  dc 
Mendoza  who  succeeded  in  the  command  and  the  other  offi- 
cers engaged  in  the  expedition,  in  the  course  of  which  Gu- 
tierreen'^  i;{^h|ejred  ajid  banished.    They  continued  after 
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this  to  prosecute  their  discoveries  all  tKd  iriKJftoiAit  Rfo  Vhu, 
te6Aviiii  inibntiatitM  thiii  greftt  rfeh^  vt^Mre  tb  1)6  finUia  in 
Mine  dtttricti  in  theneMiboiiifiocMi,  iu  t»1iich  the^  Wei^ 
certain  Sbaniords  who  hkd  penetrated  intd  thii  eotuti^  fay  «»- 
oMding Uie  Rib  Plata  frbtH  the  Atiintib^  iiiKd haUfbrmed ^ 
t*b|tshnieht8  in  the  interior.  In  proiwcutMg  th^  (pqiloratioik, 
or  th*t  Meat  rivetr,  they  hAd  fkUM  !n  With  wtne  forts  wliich 
if«re  tnidt  by  S^bastSato  Gabota ;  and  i^rted  many  dthet 
•urpridni^  iitd  w6Met^  thmgs  wb j<A  ili^  in  that 

ootmtty.  In  tlitf  cotnfe  (tf  thdr  pi^odietmgfe,  Francisbo  de 
MiMHasi  iHir  assassittatMl  by  Fcdto  H«i^ftt>  dwiAft  to  ^ich 
violeiit  dis[tete|  had  taken  place  aihbh^thcni,'^  wmch  and 
th«'imannes8  ofth^br  fbrce  they  feted  been  rendeived  uMtblte  to 
prdAMxl  in  tOtKpLering  the  countr)',  so  ihai  at  l^sttb'  they Jbad 
coilieto«h«re8ohitlon  ofretaming  into  Peiiky  tnit  hja  tita^ 
jesrjror.theTicen^kifthat  ki|iJMiom  niight  nominate  a  hew 
iccmmiMider.  Thfiy  lihere  likewise  j^uadfid,  ^en  the  riches 
of  th«  cbonti^  ih  wMch  they  had  beeii  came  to  be  known, 
that  fStaefw^md  ht  aM^  ttt  pn^qtie  a  odhtfdf  |fab)e  accession  oi' 
new  adventdi^,  so  as  to  enabte  tliem  to  atcnieve  th6  congest. 

In  the  coarse  6f  their  expedition  they  asftrted  thbt  they^had 
pentetrated  irix  httndred  leagties  to  th^  eastwards  of  La  Plata* 
thrdueh  a  champai|h  conotiry  of  Very  iefesy  access,  and  toler- 
ably Imoundingih  provisions  and  water.  Bermudez  added, 
that  trithitt  a  very  few  days  they  had  learnt,  from  «bme  |hdittni 
who  oceasionidly  traded  into  the  province  of  Las  Charcas,  of 
the  T0Valt  irMdt  had  t^ken  plat  e  in  Pern,  bat  had  been  im- 
abie  to  prociire  iinfennation  rejecting  the  causes  of  this  in? 
surreetioti  or  as  to  who  were  chiefly  engaged  in  it ;  ^r  which 
reastm  he  had  bieen  sent  on  before  to  in(pure  into  these  cir« 
cuittstances,  and  had  received  orders'  from  the.  captdhis  and 
other  principal  penions  in  the  expedition,  to  6Mr  their  ser- 
vices to  the  party  that  acted  for  the  rb^al  ihterests,  in'  whicli 
cause  they  might  be  of  material  imporiance,  as  th^  had  a 
consiidertfde  number  of  excbllfent  hori^  M  plenty  6f  Bttok: 
After  thu  cpndpsion  of  this  narrative*.  Mendoza  gave  fientitf- 
de2  an  account  of  ^'the  late  events  in  Pern;  on  which,  in 
virtue  of  the  comxhiBst<>n  idth  which  he  had  beeh  ^htnisted, 
Bermudez  promised  in  the  name  of  all  his  compai^ions  t^ 
manch  against  thib  lieUteiiant>general.  ,' 

Lope  Mendoiia  aiid  Bermudez  went  after  this  to  mc6t  ttfe 
troops  which  were  retuminj;  from  the  Rio  Plata,  which  w6re 
at  iiogreit;' distance.    When  they  w^rc  informed  of  the  si- 
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taiitftlbik  id/t  aSSiin  tii  Pdli,  thdy  received  tapt  ^ith  ereff  de- 
thdnklMiiioil  of  reri>e(:t,  and  coriifihsled''t)ie,oiren  <^ 
Wkfel) ^rmudeK  Baii  «ltetu!ly  miUe  ih.th^^  iimef,  docltafinjt 
(hdr  ^^efedlutibn  to  dev<«6  Olethselvesli^])^  U>  the  tMiee  or 
ih4  Iktttg.    Lcripe'de  Miendoza  gave  fc&etn  hcia]^  co^iD«n4a«  i  < 
tbHtofbr  th^ir  loyalty,  andi^rcMieniiecl  tio  them  bib#  IWtiMl^ 
abid  And,  |iraisewbrthv  U  Wai  to  ex^  ttieir  atmk  «ndei|l 
VdkDr^'Ynthe  caiue  <A  thifti' kWful  soVcrci^  i 
tb'At  they  might  kll  depehd  ^n  l)eing/aniply 
kh^h  the  to^try  iKraft  r^toi^  t9  obediefi^e.  ". 
do^  was  uh'afihtto^iy,  i-eceiV^  a?  th%  chief,  utd  6diidliotod 
th^in  to  the  viitqge'of  T^aHak^  Milt  H^  U$^k'iAM.i 
tioHk-6agt  (ifl.ti  Piit&i  ivti^l^de  h«' p^ttt  m)^  dpnfidditltt 
perssbm'to^^^iati^ih'sed^t  b/teeif  where  he  ^d  C&iWUi'hM^ 
hidden  ajbi^Vfc  i  thdusAod  marks  of  silVef  und^^  gjnoiitld.    Oil 
t^^^^I-hir^  'this  tlr^iUur^,  1l€  propoai^  to  divide  It  iiiiliMg  thbad 
persons  who  ba4  so  nobly  offei^  to  jbOoW  hlii  ok^dnj,  liiiit 
xntfst;  of  tHarh  l^^&kd  his  nlrofei^  bounty,  eith^  be^QMiB 
they  wi^rd  'mKady'%&itci€lntty  rich,  or  because  ,hk)i^^  if^ 
idmil^  teho  hitd  b^ii  etiitdM  in  th^ 


.     _  V^rs  of  ]^ertt  luiidf  V6m 

diiiiSni^  ib^iyy  i^lilii^  liay,  lUid  only  a<ioepted  vti6hef  to  W- 

horses  ahd  iihittr''  Even 
p£<!ted,  wheh'the^t6rpri2i!( 

rew^ki  f6r  M^'^ices  ta  t<bpaitttious  pir  advantageous  ^ 
tabKahftidOfts  in  t!he  country^  by  which  thj^  $&ttered  thefki|- 
itdVeii  td  ftconir^  riches,  s6  ^reai  was  th^  reputation  <^  die 
Hchn^  of  mu.  fiy  mcttbi  of  these  men  frbon  die 
topft  Mdidbzitfotind  hiibseli  imexpecteidiy  at  di^  head  j^  ah 
liundred  add' fifty  well  niounted  caVtJry,  allexceUeatlyai'diAi 
imd  i^ui;^pl6d  for  s^iiie.  It' was  a  gr6^  nii|i(S^h«  to  the 
royal' caiiW,^  thjat  Centeno  i^u  now  ooiic^l^dj,  insteaid  of 
havfi^  i^etreaieci  itiif)  the  irtt^iiW  idong  #1^  .Metadb^  as  "h^ 
ht^  jMHe^ritti^riy  as  if  h^  had,  now;  been,  kt  the  fteayd  df  the 
rbywsts.  With  tnii  important  reinfbrcemcnt,  a&Slts  inight 
hiliVe  tiakdh  a  better  turn  than  thgy  ikctuaUy  did. 

Whif^  Clu^B|al  #&!)  on  his  W^y  from  Ardquipa  for  the  citj^ 
qf  tLa  !R&ta,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  success  of  Gonaato 
i^izdrro'  jat  Quito,  and  tliat  all  Peru  was  entirely  rednbdd  Ui|der 
his  cbnUnitnU.  He  resolved  dler^fore  to  repair  to  La  l^iata, 
as  forttierly  tailntioiied,  intending  to  regulate  the  ai^^rsof^ 
province  of  Lai^  Charcas,  sind  to  collect  treasure.  Oti  his  ar- 
HVat  ho'iydvcr  at  Paria  On  his  way  to  La  Plata,  he  received 
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inteUi«iie«  of  Uie  arrival  of  the  troops  from  the  Rio  PlaU 
and  or  their  jiinctibn  with  Lope  Mendoia.    Being  informed 

tthf  lame  ume  that  thew  linexpected  <^>poDenti  wore  by  no 
•HI  united  among  thfmsehre*,  and  that  they  marched  veiy 
jpan^Mdy  in  separate  and  unconneeted  detachments,  most  c« 
which  refused  to  aclcnowledge  any  one  as  their  oonunander, 
he  determined  to  set  out  agaiAKt  them  with  the  utmost  ^ili" 
''  B,  tha^  hei  miaht  fttll  upon  them  in  their  present  divided 
Being  njjuied  by  the  dsjUchmeut  which  had  pursuei^ 
_^  Mendosa,  %xn\  having  put  his  nien  in  order  fqr  a  fresh 
'fxpeditipn,  Carv^  set  out  from  La  Plata  and  marclied  to- 
WMd«.t&e  onemy  with  the  utmost  possible  speed,  encoun^|ing 
mi  tioops  by  the  assurance  of  an  easy  and  bloodless  vidoiryd 
fvcii>  asserting  that  lie  hatl  received  letters  from  the  pri^paj 
i^isers  iiuiong  the  enemy  in  which  they  offered  their  servic^ 
i<^  )om^  ,s6  that  tht^  would  only  have  the  trouble  ol'marchibg^ 
with^fkQy  danger  of.  fijj^tiug.  i       <  , 

lOiiring'this  march  Carviyai  was  ioin^  by.jk^ir^  men  in  ^' 
dition  to  nif  former  force,  so  that  be  mti  hour  aii^  hea^  pf 
two luindred  and  fifWmen*  At  length  he  came  ib  slglst  of 
Poo^ai,  which  is  ciffilty  *fVP*^  l^m  Paria,  ab<mt  ibur  o<^^p<fk 
of  an  afbrnoon,  and' nwTO  bis  appearance  In  g^od  .order  oii 
the  top  of  a  riung  ground  withm  view  of  Lope  de  Menidoza, 
who  .was  then  maK»^  a  distribution  of  mon^  ampjog  such  of 
bb  new  companions  as  were  willing  to  aipcept  his  tiouhty^ 
Mendoca  haa  already  got  some  intimation  oif  tne  i^Mproaoh  of 
t^rvajol  I  and  ae  his  own  force  consisted  entirely  (tf  cay^br, 
most  of  whom  were  persons  of  some  consideration,  remark-' 
ably  well  mounted  and  armed,  Ke  drew  up  his  men  in  good 
otu«r  in  a  plain  at  some  distance  from  the  vilkige,'  in  iriijcb 
be  left  thebaggaga  and  his  mi^ey }  saying,  that  be.  trusted 
through  their  mttvery  to  be  soon  dble'  to  rficoVer  boi^^iand 
even  to  inci^eaae  their  store  by  that  belonging  to  their  ene^pic^ 
purvi^al  immediately  descended  from  tbe  hill  he  hl^irsl 
tfdcen  possession  of,  and  took  post  in  the  place  which  lfi,m- 
doca  had  just  quitted,  which  was  an  inclosnre  of  consid^ndiw 
extent  surrounded  with  walls,  in  which  there  were  openings 
in  several  places.  Carvaial  chose  this  as  a  convenient  post 
for  the  night,  in  which  the  enemy  would  notbeaUe  to  attack 
with  their  cavahry.  On  leaminc  that  Lqpe  de  Mendoza  and 
his  men  had  left  their  baflKaije  m  the  town  of  Poconio,  Me 


troops  of  Carvf^al  immediately  Quitted  their  ranks  to  go  ia 
search  of  plunder,  insomuch  that  'Carvajal  was  left  in  bis 
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ounp  with  hardly  eight  men.  If-MendoiA  had  availed  hiin-^ 
wif  oC  Uiif  <ipportanit^  to  o^tpsk  Cirva^i,  be  might  have 
gained  an  eaigr  victory*  and  ni^t  have  boasted  ofhavina  lefil 
bit  baomge  fXjpoved  to  plunder  m  a  stratagem,  of  war,  wnic^ 
on  n^Uur  obcaeimu  bad  often  l)een  the  cause  of  sjgmd  yi<;f^  | 
lories.  On  purpose  to  recall  hit  troops  to  thdr  dutv,  Carv#> 
jal  ordered  a  fidse  alarm  to  be  sounded,  which  occasioned  Ui^' 
relum  of  the  peatcr  part  of  his  men  {  but  so  strong  was  ifbeir, 
aridity  fox  ^il  that  most  part  of  the  night  was  spent^'beR>i|c^ . 
thev  ail  returned  .to  the  camp. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  secret  conspinu^  entered  into  by. 
ina^y  of  Carvuals  follower*,  with  the  intention  of  j»utdn|(  lubn 
to  deaUi  out  of  revenge  for  his.  hafsh  and  tyrannical  p6mw^ 
towards  thein,  and  one  Pedro  de  Avencfand,  his  secretary, 
in  whom  he  irepotcd  entire  confidence  was  ^e  piincipiil 
ringleader  of  the  conmiratmrs.    To  fadlitsate  the  cJ^eciftiQii  of 
this  entorprize,  Avendano,  sent  a  message  by'a  ch^er  feUqw  o{^ 
dn  Indian  to  give  Mendoza  notice  of  the  inteifUunt  of  Uie^ 
oonspimtors,  and  to  reguest  he  would  ihake  an  attack  iipppi, 
Carvirials  camp  in  the' course  of  the  night,  tn  the  confusibn 
attendant  upon  which  he  and  the  other  contpiratoprt  'n;d^^ 
have  an  of^rtunity  of  executing  their  intended  plot.    Men* -^ 
doza  had  previously  determined  upon  withdrawing 'about  foiir^, . 
or  five  Jeunies  from  Focona,  ixt  a  level  plain  in  which  his  ca*  ' 
valiy  wouB  be  able  to  act  with  much  advantao;e.    But  on 
receiving  the  message  of  Avendano,  be  orderea  his  men  to^ 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  attack  the  camp  of  Girvajal' 
at  the  goins  down  of  the  moon,  preferring  the  obscuritv  of 
ni^ht  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  more  numerous  nre- 
arms  of  the  enemy.    At  that  time  he  advanced  in  good 
order  towards  the  enemy,  sending  some  scouts  in  advnncea 
who  ipiade  pristmer  of  one  of  Caryajals  ftok!iers.    AfWt  in-^^^ 
terrbgatii^  th^s  man«  they  adyianced  to  tlie  openinfft  of  the^' 
w^  iirbich  surrounded  the  camp,  which  they  CbuncT guardeci 
by,  sotne  ihusqueteers  and  pikemen.    Mendoza  made,  a  bnsk  ^ 
attai^^  but  was  bravely  resisted  by  the  enemy  ^  and  so  great 
was  Uie  oonfiision  ajB4  noise  that  it  was  impossible  (o  eutfftj 
Mxwn^'.  iahy  parley,  a»  no  one  couk(  be  heard  by  reason  cCt 
the  continual  firing  and  the  shouts  of  the  combatants, 
.  Immediatdy  oh  the  alarm,  Carvajal  used  his  utmost  eflSirtt 
to  get  uis  troops  into  order  and  to  animate  and  encourage 
thciq  to  exert  diemselves  against  the  enemy.    At  tliis  period, 
Avendano  pointed  out  Carvajal  to  a  musqueteer  who  was' 
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iMhiVM  cdoipiiator^  did  «no6uniged  hUtiUf^aitUtf 

?'"  B  '•(;  the  UeuteAanUgeneral  ^  but  owing  to  the'darkOeM,  the 
It  fitted  of  its  Intended  eflSsct)  And  oAly  wounded  him 
one  4f  hig  thighs.  Finding  himself  wounded,  end  being 
Mtisfied  it  had  been  done  by  one  of  his  own  people*  Canri^iu 
deemed  it  prudent  to  concc^  the  eircumstanc^  for  thd  pie- 
wntl  Mid  retired  aJpng  with  Avendano,  of  whose  fidetiqr  he 
hid^lid  sfi^ieion,  on  pilipose  to  dimguise  himself  in  an  old 
hiownk  ^6at  and  a  shabby  bat,  Uiat  he  ttiight  not  be  conspicu- 
^lOh.  after  which  he  returned  to  animate  liis  men  to  defoid 
tike  jcamp.  Avendano  again  pointed  him  but  iko  Another  oon- 
4^r^r,  o  fired  a  second  time  it  Carvojkl,  bvit  entlrdy 
turned  I.  ^  aim.  In  the  meantime  the  assailahts  frequently 
Rifled  out  to  know  if  Ca^aial  weie  dead ;  but  recelvit^  no 
iniweryi  and  finding  that  all  the  avenues  to  the  caMp  were 
bifiavelV  defended,  Lope  de  Mendoza  drew  olF  his  men.  In 
ih&i'nd^t  oigaganent  about  founeen  were  iUin  on  both  sides, 
aiid  aevoral  wounded.  Carveial  aoit  his  wound  seci'Mlly  dree-, 
dbd,  s6il^t  none  o{  his  pe6ple  Knew  that  such  a  thjng  had 
happened. 

Anfirthe  cessation  of  the  en^M^ment,  one  Flaeentia  de- 
attted  from  Carvajala  camp,  and  mformed  Moidoza  that  all 
^  txiggBge  belonghig  to  Carvajal  and  his  troops  had  been 
left  at  a  puce  whidi  he  described  about  five  or  six  kagues 
fiwHtf  Pdcona,  among  which  was  a  large  quantity  oi^gold  and 
s$lVe!^,  ievehd  horsest  and  some  musqUets  and  powmr.  On 
'this  informati(Mi,  Mendoza  set  off^  immediately  with  his  troops 
fiiT  fch^t  place,  guided  by  the  deserter )  and.  marching  dan* 
gently  all  the  remainder  of  tt>e  night,  he  arrived  quite  unex- 
peetedlv  at  the  place  where  Carvajal  had  secured'  hb  bag^ 
gaae  i  out  as  the  night  was  exceedingly  dark,  above  seventy 
dTnis  men  lost  their  way  and  fell  behmd.  Yet,  with  such  of 
His  jpcK^Ie  as  had  kept  up  with  him,  lilendo^  took  posses- 
atoii  of  the  whole  without  any  resiftttoce.  After  this,  being  sen- 
aiblc^  tHist  he  was  not  in  suffideat  force  to  cope  widi  patt^^ 
Meiidoza  resolved  to  reirisat  by  way  of  the  desert  iii  %^hic^ 
P^ntdno  had  formerly  takeh  shelter,  which  he  did  accor^ng-. 
ly  with  tOoait  fifty  men,  i^  the  rest  of  his  troops  havituj  Men 
behind  dtitin^  the  night,  as  already  mentioned.  In  the  pro* 
secuU<m  of  this  plan  of  retreat,  Mendoza  and  his  people 
rettdicid  &  certain  river  about  two  league^  and  a  half  horn 
Pocona^  where  they  halted  to  take  some  rest  and  refreshment 
after  thS  excessive  fatigue^  of  the  post  night.    Carvajal  was 
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•oonappriMdof  the  oiptureof  Ut  bagg^^  (und  the  roote 
which  MiendoM  had  taken,  and  immediate  aet  off  in  pn^Miit 
with  about  fifty  of  lut  beat  mounted  troops  i  acd,  using  ovety 

CMible  diligence,  he  came  to  the  place  where  Mendoaai  had 
Ited,  about  noon  of  the  next  day,  and  iounediatdy  attach* 
ed  die  royalists,  some  of  whom  were  asleep,  whale  oChera  were 
taking  food.  Thus  unexpectedly  assaikak  and  beUering  that 
Carvual  waa  fblbwed  \m  nis  whole  force,  tlie  royalist*  made 
a  feeme  resistance,  and  very  soon  took  to  flight,  diipanina 
themselves  in  every  direction.  Lope  de  Mend(»a  aoa 
Pedro  de  Heredia,  with  a  good  manv  others,  were  made 
prisoners!  and  Carvajal  immediately  onfered  these  two  chfefr» 
and  fcix  or  seven  other  principal  penoos  among  the  royaliila 
to  be  beheaded. 

On  this  occasion  Cervical  recovered  the  whole  of  hia  <iim 
baggage^  and  oot  possession  of  ail  that  had  befenged  to  the 
enemy,  with  aJI  of  which  and  the  prisoners  he*haa  made,  he 
returned  to  Pocona,  enffaging  to  do  no  injury  to  thoao  wha 
had  escaped  fVom  the  soldiers  m  the.  late  attack,  and  even  fe- 
ared their  horses  arms  and  baggage  to  his  prisoners,  ■  most 
of  whom  he  sent  off  to  join  Oonzab  Piaarro.  On  leaving 
Pocona,  he  took  Alfonso  de  Capiargo  and .  Luis  Panhuno 
along  with  him,  who  had  fivrmerly  fled  along  with  Mendosa, 
and  whose  lives  he  now  spared,  as  they  gave  him  informatbn 
respecting  a  considerable  treasure  wlu'ch  Centeno  had  con- 
cealed under  ground  near  Paria,  and  where  in  fact  he  db- 
covered  above  50,000  crowns.  After  this,  he  went  with  his 
troope  to  thd  ci^  of  La  Pbto,  where  he  proposed  to  reside  for 
some  time.  At  this  place  he  appointed  persons  in  whom  he 
could  confide  to  the  Oflices  of  judges  and  magistrates,  and 
dispatched  intelligence  of  the  suco<«ii  of  his  arms  over  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Peru.  He  remained  for  some  time  at 
La  Plata,  where  he  collected  treasure  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding country,  under  pretence  of  supplying  Gonztdo 
Pizarro,  but  in  rcslity  he  retained  much  the  larger  diare  for 
himselK 

Having  thus  succeeded  fn.all  his  enterprlzes  and  estabh'sh- 
ed  hU  authority  in  the  south  of  Peru  on  such  fimi  founda- 
tions that  no  opposition  remained  in  the  whole  country,  for- 
tune seemed  to  determine  to  exalt  him  to  the  summit  orhis 
desires  by  the  discovery  of  the  richest  mines  whidi  had  evier 
been  known.  Some  Indians  who  belonged  to  Juan  de  VlUa- 
real,  an' inhabitant  of  La  Plata,  happening  to  pass  over  a 

very 
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Mr  high  hoktad  mwntalii  in  the  middle  of  a  pltln,  obnnt 
efghleeik  leeffoci  fron  that  city,  named  Polmi,  noticed  hff 
aonie  indkadom  thai  k  comained  mbies  of  lilver.  They  ae- 
cordindhr  took  awi^  tome  tpeoimens  of  the  oi»  fur  triali 
fiftiai  which  they  found  that  the  mineral  was  etceedingly  rich 
in  iMire  idhrcr  i  inioroudi  diat  the  poorett  of  the  ore  nrodiio 
ed  eighty  marks  of  pare  uher  from  the  qointal  or  native 
nintoral ',  behig  a  more  abradant  production  than  any  that 
aver  had  been  heard  of  before.  When  thii  diiooTer}'  became 
knomi  in  the  city  of  La  Rata,  the  maolilrates  went  to  the 
nurantain  of  PoUmI,  which  they  dhkled  among  the  Inbabi- 
tanti  of  their  ci^,  setting  up  boordary  mark*  to  dittingoiHh 
the  aUotmentt  or  each  penon  in  Uiose  nlocet  which  appeared 
elteible  for  working  So  great  was  tne  resort  to  these  new 
imans,  that  in  a  short  ttme'Utere  were  above  seven  thouMind 
yumwomu,  Of  Indhui  labourers,  establishod  in  theneiglt^* 
beurbood,  who  were  empfeved  by  thair  Christian  musters  in 
the  various  operations  or  tnese  minai.  lliese  men  laboured 
wHh  so  mwm  industry,  that  eadi  Indian,  by  aoreement, 
fonrished  two  marks  or  sucteen  oonms  of  silver  weekly  to  their 
respective  masters)  and  so  rich  waa  the  mine,  that  they  were 
able  to  do  this  and  to  retain  an  equal  quantity  to  themselves  ** 
Such  is  the  nature  of  the  ore  extracted  from  the  mineral 
veim  of  this  mountain,  that  it  cannot  be  reduced  in  the  ordi^ 
nary  manner  by  means  of  bellows,  as  is  customary  in  other 
pkwes.  It  is  here  smelted  in  certain  small  furnaces,  called 
guamu  by  the  Indians,  whidi  are  supplied  with  a  railed 
fuel  of  charcoal  and  sheeps  dung,  and  are  bk>wn  up  by 

the 
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' ' .  t  Thh  i>redac«  it  mmt  extrtafdinniljr  hrge,  litiag'  eqwtl  to  .^nr  parts 
af  pure  mItw  froai  teH  of  ort,  «r  6«0  nuiicM  of  tUver  ftwn  th*  quisMl  or 
1600  ouncei  of  ore.  At  the  pwtent  time,  the  tilver  mines  in  Mexicf« 
which  are  the  mo«t  productive  ot  any  that  have  erer  been  known,  are  re- 
maritabfe  for  the  poverty  of  the  minerat'they  contain.  A  qdintal  or  t6o6 
mmeea  at  ore  amnling  only  at  an  average  S  or  4  ouncca  of  pure  tilver* 
The  profit  therefore  of  thete  mutt  dcpoid  upon  the  abundance  of  oni, 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  it  procunw  and  Miielted.—B.  f 

6  The  groiB  amount  of  this  production  of  silver,  on  the  data  in  the  text, ' 
is  1 1,648,000  ounces  yearly ;  worth,  at  5s.  6d.  per  ounce,  L.  S,t05,90O  stcr* 
Hng  {  and,  estimating  sihrer  in  those  days,  at  six  times  its  piiesent  efficacy,  , 
worth  L.  1 9,9l9«t00  of  modern  value.  In  the  present  day  before  the  rs« 
•  volutionary  trouU^  Humboldt  estimates  the  entire  pvodnction  of  gold  an^ 
slhwr  from  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America  at  L.  9,787»A0O;  qoly  about 
three  times  the  Quantity  uid  to  have  been  at  first  extracted  from  Pototi 
'•lone,  and  only  aoout  half Ihe  elective  valuA—E.  
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TImm  Hdi  iniiMi  ftra  known  by  the  nam*  of  Potod,  whicli 
it  that  of  iike  diatriot  or  pnMnfv  iii  which  th«  momiCaiii  ia 
itaiated.  Owioff  to  thaeany  labour  ami  grant  profit  C9m»> 
ricnoed  by  th«  ^diani  at  tliMe  mine*,  wfaenanjf  of  the  Ya- 
naoona*  waa  onee  ortablisbed  at  thit'  place  it  wat  Ibimd  a^ 
moat  impoarfUe  to  induce  them  to  teave  it  or  to  worlc  daa* 
where  i  and  indeed,  they  wi>ro  here  ao  entirdy  concealed 
fitm  all  dangem,  and  ao  mnch  exempted  from  their  uanal 
aevere  drudoery  end  the  unwholeaome  vapoura  they  had  been 
autijected  to  In  other  minea,  that  they  preferred  working  at 
Potoai  to  any  odier  sitoallon.  So  great  was  the  concoorae 
of  inhabitanta  to  Potoai,  and  the  conaeauent  demand  for  pro- 
viaiona,  thi^  the  aack  of  maize  waa  aold  for  twen^  crowna, 
the  aack  of  wheat  for  forty,  and  a  amall  bag  tdcoea  for  thir^ 
dbllara  i  and  these  articlea  roscr  afterwards  to  a  higher  price.^ 
Owing  to  the  aatonlshing  productrreneas  of  these  new  minea, 
an  the  othera  in  that  part  of  Peru  were  nieedily  abandoned. 
Even  dioae  of  Porco,  whence  Ferdinand  Pizarro  had  foraiei^ 
ly  pnkured  great  richea,  were  left  unwrought.  All  the  Y»- 
nncon^  who  bad  been  employed  in  aeardhing  for  gold  in  the 
province  df  Carabaya,  and  in  the  auriferoua  rivera  in  diffis- 
rent  parte  of  aoutho'n  Pern,  flocked  to  Potoai,  where  they 
were  able  to  make  vastly  niore  proRt  by  their  labour  than  In 
jmy  other  place.  From  various  indications,  those  who  ara 
n|ost  experienced  in  mining  believe  that  Potosi  will  alwaya 
continue  productive  and  cannot  be  eaaily  exhausted  ''. 

Carv^al  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  favourable 
discpvery;  and  immediately  set  about  the  acquisition  of  trea- 
sure for  himself  by  every  means  which  his  present  unoontroul- 
aUe  power  alforded*  In  the  first  place,  he  appropriated  to 
hhoiwnu^all  the  Yanaconas,  or  Indian  labourers  in  the 
mines,  which  had  bek>nged.  to  such  of  the  itahabitanta  as  had 
opposed  him,  or  to  thoae  who  had  died  or  fled  from  the  pro- 
vmce.  He  likewise  q)propriated  to  hia  own  use  above  10,000 
Peruvian  iM^P*  belonging  to  the  Yanaconas  ^the  crown  or 
■ '" \\    '■'■',■'  ',  ,  .         ^  •'.■•.■■   ,ta 

T  It  hat  however  become  verf  SMcb  «iAaftii|eai1iiMi  lMi1«aii  tffWfptM 
■Mamre  elundoMd.  The.  aiinee  of  Lauricocha,  in  »  dificrant  pan,  ot' 
Wfra,  are  now  iiv^  greater  ertiaution.  \B|utth9wof  Ousnaxvato  and  Z«< 
patecaa  in  Mextira^  i(otwith«Unding  the  govertvof  tlmeant  Wf,|;weBloM 
FhP  mottproductive'of  the  American  iii!fiet.—£,      o^^iiK-.-jr^  4*^.-^' .^^ 
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to  iadividiuli*  which  were  employed  in' transpoitii^  pfovi- 
liont  for  die  minan.    By  these  means,  ho  lunasseil  in  a  ^prt 
tinw Dear  ^00,000  crownii  all  of  which  he  retain^  to  hi»  <mn 
me,   Hia  loldien  were  sq  much  dissatisfied  with  his  condp^t, 
aa  he  gave  tliom.no  share  of  his  exot^ions, .  that  tlicy  pluttod 
tci^tbcr  (igainst  him.    Luis  Pardamo,  Alfonso  ,de  (;omaif^f 
Diego  do  Balsamedaf  and  Diego  de  Luxan»  with  thirty 
othersy  who  had  entered  into  this  cqnspiracyt  had  dctcrmin* 
ed  to  put  him  to  death  about  a  month  uf^r  his  arrival  in  La 
llata  from  bis  expedition  against  Mendoza;  but*  owing  to 
pome  obstacles,  they  had  been  induced  to  defer  the  execution 
of  tlieir  enterprizc  to  a  future  period.    By  aomo  unknown 
ntoans  the  circumstances  cf  this  plot  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Caryiyal*  who  put  to  death  the  betbre-mentioncd  leader^ 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  ten  or  twelve  others,  and  bafiished  all 
the  rest.    By  theiie  merciless  executions,  in  which  he  indulg* 
ed  on  all  occosiona,  Carvmal  inspired  so  much  terror  that  no 
ona  dared  in  future  to  make  any  simikr  attempt »,  as  he^  nol 
only  punished  in  the  severest  manner  all  who  evinced  any  ia^ 
tention  of  revok,  but  put  people  to  death  on  Uie  slightest 
snspiricn.    Owing  to  this  the  loyal  servants  of  his  majesty 
may  assuredly  be  exculpated  from  the  blame  which  has  been 
imputed  to  them,  for  not  putting  Carvi^l  to  depth.:  Inrea- 
lity,  there  were  many  persons  sufficiently  anxious  to  havq 
done  so,  on  purpose  to  escape  from  the  cruel  tyranny  under 
which  they  sroaned  in  s^ret }  and  four  qr  five  conspiracies 
were  entered  into  for  the  purpose,  which  were  alt  discovered, 
and  occasioned  the  destruction  of  at  least  fifty  individuab* 
By  Uiese  means  every  one  was  terrified  from  attempting  any 
tiling  against  him,  more  especially,  as  he  gave  hign  rewoi'da 
to  oil  who  communicated  any  intelligence  of  tl^  kind',  so 
that  all  were  forced  to  temporize  and  to  wait  in  anxious  hope 
of  some  fiivouitiUe  importunity  to  ddiver  them  from  his 
cruel  tyramiy.    Carviyal  continued  to  remain  at  La  Plata, 
il^iiently  publishing  accounts  of  the  successes  of  Oonzalo 
Pfauirro,  to  whom  heofben  sent  large  remittances  |  derived 
from  his  own  resources,  from  the  royal  fifths  which  l^e  opnro- 

Ciated,  and   from  the  confiscated  estates  of  those  wnoni 
put  to  death,  all  of  which  he  seized  upon,  under  pretence 
of  supplying  funds  for  proaecutifig  the  war.  -  /vr  .w^d.:.mi  i$  r 

FiK>m  the  tStli  of  January  1546,  the  day  lao  which  he  de^ 
fcatcd  the  viceroy,  Gonzolo  Piisarro  continued  to  reside  at 
Quito  till  the  middle  of  July  of  that  year,  accompanied  by  a 

force 
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forpe  of  aboDt  fiie  hundred  men^  occupied  in  almost  -conti- 
nuid  feaatings  and  revelry.  Various  reasons  were  assigned  for 
Ui  long  reudenoe  in  that  place ;  some  ailing  that  it  was  on 
purpose  to  be  more  at  hand  for  receivina  early  inteUioence 
>mm  Sj^n ;  ^riiile  others  atbibute  it  to  uie  great  proms  he 
derived  from  the  sold  mines  which  had  been  recently  disco- 
vered in  that  neighbourhood  {  and  others  fl«;ain  alleged  that 
he  was  detained  by  attachment  to  the  lady  formerly  mention- 
.edt  whose  husband  he  had  procured  to  be  assassinated  bv 
.Vincente  Pablo.  That  woman  was  delivered,  after  the  death 
of  her.  husband,  of  a  child  which  was  put  to  death  by  her 
fother )  for  which  inhuman  action  he  was  ordered  to  be  hang- 
ed by  Pedro  de  Puelles. 

-,■',  Puring  his  r^idence  in  Quito,  Oon::alo  Pisarro  sent  off 
several  detachments  of  soldiers  todiflPerbut  places,  (j^ivins  com- 
missions and  instructions  to  their  commanders  m  his  own 
name  as  governor  of  Peru.  Among  the^e,  the  lieutenant 
Benalcazar  was  sent  back  to  his  former  government ;  having 
be<ui  pardoned  and  even  taken  into  fi^votir'  by  Godzalo.  -A 
'reinforcement  was  also  sent  to  Pedro  de  Valdivia  who  com- 
mapded-jn  Chili,  under  the  command  of  Captain -Ulloa, 
whom  he  had  sent  to  ask  assistance  ip  enable  him  to  continue 
and  maintain  his  conquests  in  thjat  country.  Other  oflBcers 
and  soldiers,  were  sent  to  other  parts,  which  are  unnecessary 
to  be  particularized.  At  length  Uon!>a1o  determined  to  leave 
.Quito,  and  to  establish  his  residence  in  Lima ;  and  it  has 
been  alleged  that  he  was  principally  induced  to  take  this  step 
from  suspicion  of  the  fidelity  of  Lorenzo  de  Aldana,  his  lieu- 
tenant at  Lima,  who  was  so  much  beloved  by  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  ci^  as  to  be  almost  in  condition  to  have  revolted 
to  the  royal  cause.  Gonzalo  is  said  likewise  to  have  been 
somewhat  suspicious  of  his  lieutenant-general  Carvajal,  being 
afraid  lest  h^  might  be  so  puffed  up  by  the  many  victories  he 
had  gained,  and  by  his  immense  distance,  as  to  be  induced 
to  set  up  for  himsdf.  He  accordingly  left  Quito  under  the 
command  of  Pedro  de  Puelles,  whom  he  appointed  his  lieu- 
tenant and  captaiiii-tfeneral  in  that  province,  with  a  force  of 
three  hundred  men,  naving  great  confidence  in  his  attachment 
ever  since  he  had  succoured  him  when  in  straits  on  his  march 
from  Cuzco  to  Lima,  and  when  his  army  was  on  the  point  of 
abandoning  him.  He  reposed  so  entirely  on  Puelles,  that  he 
believed,  if  the  king  were  to  send  any  force  against  him  by 
Uie  route  of  the  province  in  which  E(ena1cazar  commanded, 
VOL.  v.  o  that 
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that  v^^kif6M%mm  ^tmrnkM^^'tii^p^i^ 

'  ty^ile  6h  hiV  progpresB  froid^itb  to^^^^iiiiitf^  GdnziAi^ 
iwdiiied  }&^^epi%|.tfie  d^pMiettt  ai^'dfiiiiiClUv  df 'MU 
v^rbpf  oi'Pdriif,  M  w6k  nf«at«l  iii'iVeRn^tia  ^  Vfp 
t<fe  intfdtilt^Ats  ofihd  £6^iiinf:  He  8^<M  tb'b^lley^'tlMA 
hu  gdt%ro|d(y%ag  8b  #611  toil  fii^lV  IntabMted'  tftiitli^  Riua 
nomn^  tbTeat  Irom  tfi^  4ttdmbt8  of Ifig  eri^i^e^,  b^O't^ 
eve^the1ci|)g  would  bi^  dbUg^*  fo  ^nt.  Iflifi'  gi^y  t^Hh8(!bjb 
mi^ht  require,  ^ll  his  bfBceh  ebldiert  fu(id  dclj^odente  6|l^- 
$d  (^(4V'^8p€cted '  l^m  entifelv,  tis  if  satisfied 'that  ^ej^'^irei^ 
always  to  be  subj6dt  to  his  4uttioritjr)  and  tQ  dj^ehd'l^h  hiia^ 
alone  for  advancement  .and  reward.'  'tii. the  '^ifei^se  df^niii 
muroed' ititKoVi^y  he  Made  many  srabtt'  or  repa«titi6bfc  of 
Jan^'ani^/lridiansi  allofthctn  for  fofi^  b^bds,  yMkh^sv^ 
biie  c^hudered  as'set^r^  of'beirig  connhned.  He  imd  hu 
pl^iiidp&l  oiflicei^Jitetended!  that  they  fre^u6nti|y  rec6nrediiet^ 
ters  from  wnie  dr^e  highest  of  the  hbbl^'ih'&^^''^pra 
Ills  coiadub^  and'a^jpirptin^  bifevieiy  thing'He  hM  dbiieyr^^hl 


thefe'pretehdfed  Tetters  ^stifif^  dii  accoutii'.bf  tUi^  ibi^|^ 
m^ts  w^ich  had  been  ibade  bn  the  rij^  aiid,  pi?iriletf«i  bf 
the  colpnists.  In  ;ilie8e  IjetteM  likewise,  the  pretebded^aii- 
^h  grandees  wio'e  inade  to'  ^gajge  thdr  ra^ouir  Abdc^^it 
at  court  to  8U|)port  his  ibter^t  and  uMiihbHtJf ,  with  tik<^ 
v^ejffn.  The  w^U  informed '  among  the  ibliowei«  'oT  G(M- 
zaloTizarro  saiw  clearly  that  these  latenw^re^ietier^bffeit^ 
tions  to  imposeupon  thd  vulgair,  and  had  bo  fe&kiBatibti  wliatp 
ever;^*^''initfciV''';    '  "'  ','"  ' ''  '  '    '  '■'.';  '  '  '    ''  '' 

Qn  h^  arrival  at  the  city  of  Son  Migtid,  Obnz^o  l^med 
lihat  i|i)ere  were  a  consldei^ble  nbmbef  of  Indians  in  thsft 
neighbourhood  who  had  tibi  bbbn  reduced  under  subjection'  j 
for  which  reason  he  gave  qi^d^rs  to  (establish  a  nliH<|ary|^;->st  ill 
tbe  Province  of  Oarrochaihba  **,  the  cbibib^Mtd  of  whibh  He 
ceii^nred  on  Cf^tain  lllfeh:adillOy  ^ith  albrce.of  ab  hundrbd 
ahdtji^rty  men,"  and  jpave  him  instructions  for  compJetinff  the 
conquest  ^  that  district,  aiid  for  dividing  the  lands  and  In*- 
dians  into  repartitions  like  the  r<bst  of  the  boiihtr^.  At  this 
time  likeyrise,  he  detachiDdCaiJitainPtircel'^ith  sixty' soldi^bi 
to  boroplete  Uie  (pnquest  of  the  Bracainbrbis*    In  these  ph)- 


f 


^b  (UcB  province  or  d{|trict  Js  now  found  in  tlie  o^ap*  of  Pe^  }  h&t 
hfMiJetM'to  ftave  been  bn  the  confines 'between  thi^  noribern  pariofFMAi 
tMper  and  the  louthern  extrintity  of  Quito,  where  Valladolid  now  •tsndt. 


^  ,  lK;7if4M4Jit9  beiwttW(9d;tl¥it«  J^^       -ob^tl  wis 
.  ^XfiQ^figA  pf  ^  oolpjpi^!  1 1  jbtMt  Jwi  real,  puipose^wMi  to 
-'»  tiiQop9,  op  %tr^. ah.  .€|hp%^:. in  lQawM)Beed^ 
y^fM^un  period  ;%J^:<>wivdefenpeiifi^^^i^ 
.^jii^tion..    Qpij^ 

oe^tiate  Cucyau^  byinsa  >j|dMtTi^  pArtjT  loCMtldierBiitin  thedUqps 
i^cih  t^a^  AIpozo.  JPnliiwiino  had  bnHigJit  foooil  NiearnoB 
j^erJbupai^v^pfygrijkigP;,  JQarv^jal  i^aa  ordered  tsotfuo- 
!  c^.  aloDig  tike  ppast  toi^atdci  X^lma,  and  t^  «<^tie  atl  t^  ^ipari- 
tiinetow]^9iQ  j^is  way  jffKPod ordeiJb.ii  aco  vttvf » Jwwjft]*}!*'^'^ 
Ttiei  iiceni^te'  puivajal  after  ^jcecuttng^ihe  belbre-initfi^ 
tipnecl ,  vf^iim*  \  Pao^^  tP»  TrtiXiUp  to  mecA  Gonzalo  Fizanro/ 
wh^itcejt:)t«rr7.ei}t  jtpgeUier  to  litta,  Accom^uiied.  by:  a  foroe 
of  twpJI^ujBiC^ed  nieii4  -Qo  appiroa«^g  limattlbereiwfwaidi- 
▼era\|t;y/oi|f^[^nipns  amon|[.|^e  fqUKweris.ofHitfUTQt  rcspeitmg 
the  ceremonies  with  whicli  he  should  be  received  into  the  qipi- 
tol  of  Peru.    Some  of  his  officers  were  desirous  that  the  ma-^ 
giBtracy;should  come  ottttp  meet  him  witha  oano{iy,IiMder' 
which  h^  should  makp  his. jentry  after ! the  manner /nsnidlv 
.piticUiiedii^ith., kings.;,  Some  ev6h;prii^)Psed  that  a'  bmBBcn 
should)  bje v^nadp  in  thQUraDS)  and  somes^f  the  iiouses^the 
city  $hrqwn:  dpwn*  so  as, to  iaake  a  new  cntraocPkMi'piiiipbse 
Innjieqapry  of  hi{ES  victory  over  the  viceroys  as  used  io  be  done 
anpienUy  in  Rf^e  for  the  reo^tion  of  trhimphant  ge^ierds. 
.  In  thifl^  as  in  all  other  important  affiura^  Chmzalo  was  fl^qd 
by  the  advice  of  the  licentialie  CarVi^al^  tuid-  entered  the' city 
oi|  horseback)  preceded  by  all  his  captakis  ;6n  foot  iPading 
their  horses  by  the  bridles.    On  this  occasion,  he  was  acooih- 
panied  by  the  archbishop  of  Ximaf  thebishoi^s  of  Ctazodrand 
Quito,  and:  the  bishop  of  Bogota,  who  had  com^  into  Pern  by 
way  ofCarthagena  on  purpose,  to  receive  consecration.    'He 
.  was  Ukewiiie  accompanied.by  Lorenzo  efe  Aldana,  bis  lieute- 
nant-gdvenior  of  Lima,  and  by  all  the  magistraieB  find  inhabi- 
tants of  the^city ;  no  one  daring  to  remain  at  home  lest  they 
might  be  suspected  of  diaafi^tion.    The  streeits  werei  nil  or- 
namented with  green  herbs  and  flowers ;  all  the  beHs  of  the 
churches  and  monasteries  were  kept  ringiiig ;  and  ^  caval- 
cade was  preceded  by  a  numerous  band  o^  trumpets  k^tle- 
drums  and  other  warlike  instruments  of  music.     In  this  pom- 
pous manner,  Pizarro  was  conducted  in  the  first  place  tb  the 
great  church,  and  tbenoe  to  his  own  residence.  > 

From  this  time,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  conducted  himself  with 

much  more  pride  and  haughtiness  than  formerly,  conceiving 

•'-■■  .■>,;!;, If  ,sa.h-Tifii#.'i«  r*«';mi:  ?  high 
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hi^  ideal  of  hit  own  importance  from  theae  jpublie  ceremo- 

1  niab  of  reipecti  ai  umially  hanpeni  to  men  of  fe^le  mbidB  on 

^anj  Midden  elevation.    He  had  a  guard  ftnr  his  penmn  of 

eimty  halberdiers,  besides  sercnral  horsemen,  who  acompa- 

•Hied  him  wherever  he  went    No  person  whatever  was  per* 

;  niitted  to  be  seated  in  his  pn^nee }  and  there  were  very  few 

^penoni  whom  he  designea  to  h(moar  so  far  as  to  return  their 

•aalnte.    By  these  haughty  mannersj  and  still  more  by  his 

'-fteqnent  disobliging  and  even  abusive  manner  of  speaking,  he 

displeased  every  one  and  became  uuiversally  disliked.  It  must 

•likewise  be  mentioned,  that  the  soldiery,  to  whom  he  owed 

.everything,  became  exceedingly  disoontented  with  him,  as  he 

•  nve  them  no  pay.    All  this  had  a  powerful  influence  on  his 

•  downfidl  in  the  sequel )  though  for  the  present  every  one  con- 
,cealed  their  real  sentiments,  waiting  tor  a  more  mvonrable 

•  opportunity. 

'■'■  ■  H  Following' Oarcilasso  do  la  Vega  and  other  authors,  the 
'  Hiitoarian  of  America  '  alleges  that  Oonzalo  Picarro  was 
I  ur^  by  several  of  his  adherents,  and  in  particular  by  Car- 
'  Tigal,  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  Peru }  to  attach  the  Spa- 

■  niards  to  his  interest  hy  liberal  ffrants  of'  lands  and  Indians, 
and  by  the  creation  of  titles  of  nobility  similar  to  those  in 

.Europe}   to  establish  military  orders  of  knighthood,  with 
I  privileoes  distinctions  and  pensions,  resembling  those  in  S^n, 

•  ai  graufications  to  the  ofAcers  in  his  service }  and  to  oain  the 

■  wh<^body  of  nidves  to  his  service,  by  marrying  the  Coya,  or 
Portivian  princess  next  in  relation  to  the  reiening  Inca.  Thus 

.  at  the  hand  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  of 
die  colonists,  he  might  set  the  power  of  Spain  at  defiance,  and 

•  could  easily  repel  any  force  that  might  be  sent  from  Spiiin  to 

•  such  a  distance.    These  counsellors  who  urged  Pizarro  to  a- 
'  •  dopt  this  plan,  insisted  that  he  had  already  gone  too  far  to  ex- 
pect pardon  from  the  emperor ;  and  endeavoured  to  convince 

•  him  that  all  the  founders  of  great  monarchies  had  risen  by 
thdr  personal  merit  and  their  own  valour,  without  any  pre- 
tensi<NM  to  ancient  lineaj^  or  valid  rights  of  sovereignty ; 
and  that,  besides,  his  fiimily  had  a  strong  title  to  the  oomi- 

-  nion  of  Peru,  founded  on  the  rights  of  discovery  and  conquest. 

But  the  inferior  talents  of  Ooncaio  circumscribed  his  antbition 

within  more  narrow  bounds,  and  confined  his  views  to  the 

'vM'  obtaining 
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obtaining  a  confirmation  of  the  authority  which  he  now  pot- 
acwed  from  die  emperor  i  for  which  purpoae  he  sent  an  officer 
of  diatinction  to  Ja^n,  to  give  luch  a  representation  of  hii 
conduct  and  the  state  of  the  country)  as  might  induce  the 
court,  from  inclination  or  necessity,  to  continue  faim  as  go- 
vernor of  P»u  for  life.  Although  OarciUMso  de  U  Vega  gives 
full  warrant  for  this  account  ofthepnmoaab  of  the  insur- 
ffents,  Zarate,  who  was  then  resident  in  a  public  character 
in  Peru,  makes  no  mention  of  anv  such  plan  having  been  agi- 
tated, which  could  hardly  have  happened  without  his  know- 
ledge :  It  is  probable  therefore  that  these  additional  circiim- 
stances  were  invented  by  the  enemies  of  Oonzalo  after  his 
fall,  on  purpose  to  blacken  his  memory  by  the  imputation  of 
even  deeper  crimes  than  those  he  was  actually  guilty  of."— E. 


Section  VI. 
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.1 

History  of  the  Expedition  of  Pedro  de  la  XSasca,  the  Death' 
of  Oonzalo  Pizarro,  and  the  Restoration  qfPeru  to  Tran- 
guiUity, 

While  these  thino^were  transacting  in  Peru,  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  was  resiuinff  in  Germany,  where  he  had  oone  on 
purpose  to  overthrow  the  party  of  the  Lutherans  and  others 
who  had  separated  from  the  church  of  Rome.  The  empe> 
ror  was  desirous  to  receive  an  account  of  the  disturbances  in 
that  distant  and  valuable  colony  from  Diego  Alvarez  Cueto, 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  late  viceroy,  and  Francisco  M aldon- 
ado  the  messenger  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  both  of  whom  went 
into  Germany  for  that  purpose.  fH  this  time,  however, 
though  acquainted  with  the  revolt  of  Peru,  the  init)risonment 
of  the  viceroy,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  government  bv 
Pizarro,  the  court  necessarily  remained  ignorant  of  the  death 
of  the  viceroy.  Frequent  deliberations  were  held  for  devis- 
ing proper  remedies  to  restore  tranquillity  to  Pel'u  j  but  the 
matter  lay  over  for  some  considerable  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  the  emperor  from  Spain,  and  because  he  was 
at  this  time  frequently  attacked  by  illness.  At  length  it  was 
determined  to  send  over  into  Peru  the  licentiate  Pedro  de  la 
Gasca,  at  that  time  a  counsellor  of  inquisition.  The  prudent 
and  intelligent  character  of  this  man  was  ah'eady  well  known, 
from  the  skill  and  success  with  which  he  had  already  conduct* 

ed 
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ed  levml  aJRoira  qif  conse(|uence  with  which  he  hod  been  en- 
tnistcdl.  «Qd  particularly  by  thie  etceBdnt  djbpositiotis  ana  pt^ 
fM^tioAft  whVfa'  K^  liad  riiiade,  obl^  a  few  ]faur8  biefbrej  td 
dinend  the  king|d6m  of  Valencia  'aj^inst  an  expect^  invasioh 
of  the  iTurka  and  Moors,  and  ih  vaHoui  ihlittefi  irestlMt-;^ 
ing  the  new  converts  in  that  kingdotn,  whicli  he  tooR  (He 
muiagement  of  while  occypied  in  some  of  the  aftairjh  of  iH« 
holy  office  on  wldc^'  he  had  been  sent  thither  b^  die  ^i 
perpr. 

Tl^e  tide  graiited  to  ChwcJa  on  occasion  of  going  into  Pern, 
wiul  only  tliat  of  president  of  the  royal  court  of  audience. 
Sut^  by  his  commisiou,  he  was  invested  with  full  powers  in 
every  thing  respecting  the  govemmeht  of  the  country  {  to  pa- 
cify the  troubles  ana  restore  peace;  and  to  pardon  as  he 
might  see  proper  all  crimes,  whether  committed  before  his 
arrival  or  during  his  residence  in  the  country.  Along  witli 
Gasca,  .the  licentiates  Ganas  and  Renteria  went  out  to  Peru, 
asjudffes'or  oydors  of  the  supreme  tribunal  or  royal  court 
of  auwence.  ir.isca  was  likewise  furnished  with  full  powers 
to  raise  troops  in  case  of  n^^ssity,  and  to  do  every  thing  that 
the  exigency  of  aifairs  might  require,  without  waiting  for 
orders  or  instructions  from  Spain.  His  powers  and  orders 
however  were  kept  secret,  as  it  was  wishea  to  atterapt  the  re* 
storation  of  order  by  gentle  means ;  for  which  reason  nothing 
was  spoken  of  but  pardon  and  indemnity,  and  he  Was  desired 
to  enueavouv  to  restore  the  colony  to  peace  and  tranquillity 
by  means  of  clemency  if  possible. 

'*  Gasca  embarked  from  Spain  in  the  month  of  May  1546, 
on  purpose  to  quell  the  formidable  rebellion  which  had  loiig 
subsisted  in  Peru,  witfcjput  either  money  or  troops,  and  mere- 
ly accompanied  by  such  servants  and  officers  of  his  household 
as  were  requisite  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  office  as  presi- 
dent of  the  high  court  of  audience.  On  arriving  at  St  Mar- 
tha, he  received  information  of  the  defeat  of  Melchior  Ver- 
dugo,  formorly  mentioned,  and  that  Verduoo  waited  for  him 
atCarthagena  with  the  small  remnant  of  his  men  who  had 
esci^ied  on  that  occasion.  Knowing  that  Hinojosa  and  his 
people  were  exceedingly  irritated  against  Verdugo,  Gasca  re- 
solved to  go  by  way  of  Nombrc  de  Dios,  to  prevent  the  in- 
surgents from  entertaining  any  suspicions  of  his  pacific  inten- 
tions, as  he  believed  they  would  prevent  him  from  having  any 
access  into  the  countnr  if  he  held  any  intercourse  with  Ver- 
dugo, and  still  mbre  if  he  were  joined  by  that  obnoxious  per- 
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«bn. !> OaijM'  cast Miohor  in Ithe l^^bpiv of Nombre ^« Diot 
cm  thtf  iirth<  of  Jjtly  1646,  wbpti:^H^Riwa  Alexia  had,  been 
pMted  bgr  Hincgoia  with  an  hundred  and  ^iahlgr  men,  to  pro- 
iMt  that  place' and  neighbourhood  aoainst  liielchipr  V^Ur 

E[  Thepcetident  aenton  shore  J^Movao  de  Alvaf»do>  >irho 
'  acedoip4nied>  him  from  l^#iiir;^  notify  hit  arrival  and 
the  pnrpoaei  of  bit  miauon  1K>  lilejiia.  After  aome  copftre^ice, 
they  t^Biurated  withont  ^nimunicating  their  real  soitinusnta 
to  eadi  other,  at  bbth  w0re  tutpi<^out  and  kept  up  much  re- 
aerve.  On  the  retutn  of  A^yara4o  to  the  ship,  Mexia  Mnt  tp 
request  the  president  to  diswnbarlF*  which  he  did  accordingr 
ly^  On  this  occasion  Mexip  went  to  meet  hini»in  a  barge 
attended  by  twenty  mutqueteeiy,  leaving  the  r|Btt  of  his  troops 
drawn  up  on  the  beach.  Meida  .immediistely  left  liis  own 
barge*  nid  accompanied  the  president  in  his  boat  to  the  shore, 
where  he  caused:  him  to  be  received  with  every  mark  ofre> 
upect,  under  a  s^te  from  the;;tft)DpB. , 

After  landing,  ihe  presidentt^m  f^  private  cmiierence,  gave 
Mexia  an  account  of!  the  ok^ect  ,of  his  vojttaf  to  Pern  {  on 
which  Mexia  expressed  his  de^ermiued  resolution  to  y^id^  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the. royal  orders,  and.  to  devote  his  services 
accordingly  to  thepresident.  He  declared,  that  he  had  Icmg  and 
anxiously  waited  the  arrival  of  some  person  possessing  autho- 
rity to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles ;  and  that,  fortunately,  cir- 
cumstances were  now  extremely  favourable  for  this  purpose, 
without  any  one  to  oppose,  as  he  was  now  the  sole  commander 
of  most  of  the  troops  belonging  to]  Otonzalo  Pisarro  in  that 
neighbourhood,  the .  ffreater  part  of  which  were  now  in 
Nombre  de  Dids.  Mexia  said  farther  that,  Hinojosa  and 
the  other  cmtains  having  gone  to  Panama,  he  found  himsieilf 
1^  liberty  to  declare  himself  (^nly  for  hi*  majesty,  if  that 
•were  judged  proper  by  the  president ;  and  that  tney  misht 
then  go  in  company  to  Panama,  where  they  would  easily  be- 
come masters  of  the  fleet  in  that  port,  by  means  which  he 
explained  {  and  that  he  was  likewise  convinced  that,  when 
Hinojosa  and  the  other  captains  were  informed  of  the  powers 
and  intention^  of  the  president,  thev  would  receive  him  wi^h 
all  submission.  The  president  thanked  Mexia  for  hit  good 
intentions,  observing  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  lenient 
measures  on  this  occasion,  as  his  majesty  was  very  d^irous  to 
restore  the  country  to  peace  and  gooid  order,  without  having 
recourse  to  wu-hke  meatulres,  if  it  co^  possibly  be  accom- 
plish^. ,  At  it  was  obvious  to  every  one^  thiU  the  chief  cause 
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of  the  dliiurbance*  wu  owing  to  the  in6exible  rigoui^of  the 
late  Tioeroy,  he  wished,  therelbret  that  it  might  be  known 
by  aUt  that  hit  mi^eity  wished  to  remedy  all  ffrievancea 
in  the  moet  gracious  manner  i  and  he  trusted,  thererore^  when 
it  was  publiclcly  known  that  all  might  expect  safety  and  par- 
don by  returning  to  their  duty,  that  all  the  colonists  would 
evince  their  respectful  loyalty  by  tendering  their  services, 
trather  than  continue  in  rebellion  against  the  sovereign.    The 

})resident  concluded  by  deelaring  his  resolution  to  refirniu 
rom  any  endeavour  to  use  force,  till  all  the  colonists  were  i^ 
prized  of  his  intentions  as  now  expressed. 

Mexia  assured  the  president,  that  he  was  ready  to  obey  his 
orders  in  all  things ;  yet  considered  it  proper  for  him  to  ob- 
serve, that  although  he  was  now  able  to  command  the  soldierv 
then  at  Nombre  de  Dios  {  matters  might  assume  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect  on  pro^-eding  to  Panama,  where  the  soldiers, 
would  be  under  the  orders  of  Hinojosa.  The  presidept  ex- 
pressed hi*  determination,  however,  to  proceed  in  his  enteir- 
prize,  to  which  Mexia  consented  {  and  tney  mutually  a^orreed 
to  keep  their  intentions  secret  till  affiurs  should  take  a  favour- 
able turn,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

When  Hinojosa,  who  acted  as  general  under  Pizarro  in 
the  Tierra  Firma,  learnt  the  reception  which  the  president 
had  met  with  from  Mexia,  he  was  much  dissatisfied,  both  be- 
cause be  was  ignorant  of  the  orders  and  instructions  under 
which  the  president  acted,  and  because  Mexia  had  not  com- 
municated his  intentions.  Hinojosa  vm>te  therefore  to  Mexia 
in  a  harsh  and  peremptory  manner,  reflecting  bitterly  on  his 
conduct «  and,  at  the  same  time,  some  friends  of  Mexia,  who 
were  then  resident  in  Panama,  wrote  to  dissuade  him  from 
comihg  to  that  place,  as  Hinojosa  was  much  irritated  against 
him  for  the  friendly  reception  he  had  given  to  the  president. 
Notwithstandififf  this,  it  was  agreed  upon  in  a  con^«nce  be- 
tween the  president  and  Mexia,  that  tne  latter  should  so  im^ 
mediately  to  Panama  to  confer  with  Hinjosoa,  lest  the  mmds  of 
the  soldiery  should  take  any  adverse  turn  by  delay.  Demising 
the  dangers  with  which  he  was  threatened,  and  me  su^icions 
that  had  been  endeavoured  to  be  instilled  into  his  mind, 
Mexia  set  out  for  Panama,  confiding  in  the  fi*iend8hip  which 
subsisted  between  him  and  Hinojosa,  and  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  character  and  diroositions  of  that  officer.  In  an  interview 
with  Hinojosa,  he  fully  explained  the  reasons  of  his  conduct 
in  receiving  the  president ;  adding,  that  whatever  party  they 
'    —--f^-^-v  ,:.  .,-■■:.  might 
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migfat  chooM  ultimately  to  favour,  aU  that  had  hitharle  hem 
<lpiie  could  do  no  harm.  HinoioM  was  entiroly  satia^  with 
thit  explanation,  and  allowed  Mexia  to  return  to  Nombre  dt 
Dioi. 

After  the  return  of  Mexia^  the  president  went  across  th^ 
isthmus  to  Panamat  wh«i^  he  held  separate  conferences  wifk 
Hinojosa  and  the  difierent  captains,  which  he  conducted  witii 
NO  much  prudence  and  secrecy,  that  he  juined  tliem  all  over 
to  the  royal  cause,  without  any  of  them  naving  any  commui* 
nication  with  the  others  on  the  subject,  so  that  he  was  soop 
in  condition  to  speak  with  them  publickly  on  the  objects  of 
his  mission,  havmg  brought  them  all  over  to  bis  sentimenta 
and  engfl^^  them  to  second  his  intentions.  iBy  supplying 
the  soldiers  with  every  thing  of  which  they  were  m  nera,  ho 
brought  them  all  easily  into  his  mensures  believing  that  th^ 
most  effixftual  means  of  succeeding  in  his  mission,  was  by  act-  - 
ing  gently  and  in  a  conciliating  manner  with  every  one :  yet 
in  aU  this  he  acted  witliout  meanness  or  servility,  constantly 
preserving  the  dignity  becoming  his  rank  and  authority.  I9 
all  his  negociatioris,  the  president  was  ably  and  faithfully  se- 
conded by  his  major-general  Alfonzo  de  Alvarado,  who  waa 
exceedingly  serviceable  on  every  occasion,  both  in  consequence  - 
of  having  nwny  friends  among  the  officers,  and  because  tluMe 
even  who  were  not  among  the,  number  were  much  influenced 
by  his  authority  and  dmracter.  At  first  Hinojosa  hesitated 
about  declaring  for  the  president,  and  even  notified  his  arrival  i' 
to  Gonzalo  Pizarro.    Some  of  the  captains  and  other  princi- 

Cal  persons  at  Panama  had  likewise  written  to  Gonzalo,  even 
efore  the  arrival  ofthe  president  at  Panama,  giving  it  as  their 
advice  that  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  enter  Peru }  but 
in  the  sequel  these  persons  changed  their  opinion  by  the  peiy 
suasion  of  Gasca.  During  his  residence  at  Panama,  the  pre- 
sident contrived  to  manage  so  judiciously  with  Hinojosa, 
whom  he  frequently  visited,  that  he  procured  his  consent  to 
send  Pedro  Hernandez  Paniagua,  a  gentleman  who  hod  ac- 
companied him  from  Spain,  with  letters  to  Gonzalo  Pizarro 
apprizing  him  of  his  arrival  in  Tierra  Firma,  and  the  object  of 
his  mission.  Among  these  letters  was  one  fram  the  king,  to 
the  following  effect : 

THE  KING,  TO  GOKZALO  PIZARRO. 

**  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  from  your  letters  and  the  information  of 
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other  p&nam,  w«  hvn  been  infermed  of  the  eommotioneawl 
diiormn  which  haveariien  hi  all  the  provineetof  Perot  dtMie 
the  aitifal  of  the  viceroy  BhMCo  Nunnex  Vek  and  the  judc^ 
of  the  royal  audience.  We  are  convinced  that  these  trooMea 
hate  beoi  produced  by  endeavouring  to  establivh  and  enferce, 
in  their  utmost  rigour,  the  n^w  latw  and  regnlationg  which 
we  had  fudged  proper  for  the  government  m  that  eomtry, 
ind  for  msurinff  gcKid  treatment  to  the  native  inbabftanti. 
We -flre  latitfled  that  you,  ahd  those  ii^o  (have  act^  along 
with  ^  during  these  troubles,  have  not  been  actuated  by 
any  disinclination  to  vour  obedience  and  loyalty  towards  us, 
but  merely  in  opposition  to  the  extreme  rigour  and  inexorable 
obstinacy  of  the  viceroy,  who  refused  to  listen  to  the  suppli- 
cations and  remonstrances  which  wai«  made  to  him  on  the  new 
regulations.  .  i  :     • . 

**  Being  well  informed  in  reinrd  to  all  the86  affiiirs,-  and 
having  hedrd  every  thinff  that  Francisco  Maldonado  had  in 
dmrge  to  say  on  the  subject  from  you  and  the  inhabitants  of 
these  provinces,  we  have  thouffht  proper  to  send  over  d»  our 
pveudent  the  licentiate  De  h.  (^ca,  a  member  of  our  council 
of  the  holy  inouisition,  to  whom  we  have  given  full  power  and 
authority  to  uo  every  thing  that  he  may  deem  proper  and 
necessary  for  restoring  tranquillity  and  good  <»der  in  the 
country,  to  replace  its  af&irs  on  a  proper  footing,  amd  to  in- 
trofhice  such  regulftUons  as  may  tend  to  the  good  of  our  ser-> 
vice  and  the  dory  of  God,  and  the  advantage  of  the  country 
audits  inhabitants,  both  such  as  are  our  hatural  sul^ects  and 
the  orlgind  inhabitants.  For  this  reason  we  will  and  com- 
mand, and  expressly  desire,  that  you  may  be  punctually  obedi- 
ent to  every  thing  which  the  said  Gasca  shall  order  you  in 
our  name,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  his  commands  were  from 
ourselves;  and  that  you  give  him  every  assistance  in  your 
power  in  every  thing  which  he  may  require,  and  which  may 
be  necessary  lor  executing  the  orders  which  we  have  given 
him,  accorcfing  as  he  may  inform  you,  or  tthall  require  in  our 
name,  conform  to  the  confidence  we  repose  in  your  fidelity. 
On  our  part,  we  assure  you  that  we  entertain  a  just  estima- 
tion of  tile  services  which  you  and  your  brother  ihe  marquis 
have  done»  and  that  we  shall  reward  the  same  in  time  and 
place  convenient  to  his  children  and  brothers  by  effective 
marks  of  our  good  will.  Given  at  Venio,  this  sixteenth  of  Feb- 
ruary 
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ruaiy  in  the  year  of  grace  one  thoaiand  five  hundred  and 
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r,  •  I  tmc  Kino. 

By  wdtr  of  his  Majts^i 

Feamcisco  dk  Eraso. 
'■>  Along  with  diiff  letter  from  the  emperor,  the  president 
im>te  to  Oonialo  Pizarro,  dated  on  the  i{6tli  oF  September 
|5id  iirom  Panama,  and  addrexsed  to  the  ilhistrioui  senior 
Oonzalo  Piznrro,  in  the  city  of  Lima,  of  which  the  follbWibg 
is  the  substance. 

**  I  have  deUyed  sending  the  letter  of  his  imperial  majesty, 
which  accompanies  this  pres(int  communication,  till  now,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  set  out  for  Peru  immediately  after 
my  arrival  in  this  country,  and  l)ecau8e  it  appeared  more  con- 
formable to  the  respect  and  obedience  whicn  I  owe  to  his  ma- 
|kty  to  have  delivered  hitf  rdyal  letter  in  person  than  to  al- 
io^ it  to  be  preceded  by  any  writing  from  myself.  Finding, 
however,  that  my  voyage  is  necessarily  delayed,  and  being  in- 
formed that  you  have  called  a  meeting  of  tne  colonists  at  Li- 
ma to  consult  upon  the  past  transactions,  and  on  what  may 
be  i^rc^r  in  l^e  present  situation  of  affairs,  I  have  thou|^  it 
improper  any  lottger  to  delay  sendins  his  majestys  letter,  to- 
gether with  tnis  from  mysel<^  which  I  transmit  by  Pedro  Her- 
nandez Paniagua,  a  person  of  honour  and  merit,  who  pro- 
fess^ to  be  your  friend  and  servant. 

**''  After  the  most  mature  and  careful  deliberations  reapect- 
fng  all  that  has  occurred  in  Peru,  since  the  arrival  of  the  late 
viceroy  in  that  country,  his  majesty  is  satisfied  that  the  com- 
motions have  not  been  excited  oy  a  spirit  of  rebellion  and  di»- 
obedience  in  the  Spanish  inhabitants,  but  through  the  infiexi- 
ble  rigdur  with  which  the  viceroy  Endeavoured  to  enforce  Uie 
regulations^  in  spite  of  the  supplications  of  the  colonists  and 
their  appesu  to  nis  majesty,  by  which  they  were  justified  In 
defending  themselves  against  to  great  severity,  at  least  until 
they  should  learn  the  royal  will  on  the  subject  in  answer  to 
their  remonstrances.  All  this  appears  from  the  letter  which 
you  addressed  to  his  majesty,  in  which  you  declared  that  tlie 
^riiidpal  reason  which  hald  induced  you  to  accept  the  situa^t 
tion  of  ifovemor  of  Peru,  was  that  it  ha4been  given  to  you 
by  thie  royal  auditoce,  in  the.  name  and  under  the  seal  of  his 
majesty ;  by  the  acceptance  of  which  employment  you  were 
enaUeil  t6  do  godd  service  to  the  royal  interests,  which  might 
otherwise  have  suffered  much  prejudice ;  and  a3  you  have 
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dediurfld  UmA  to  be  your  ntotivc*  for  aMuming  the  government, 
until  hit  nuyeety  might  think  proper  to  iwue  his  commancUy 
whichvou  were  reedy  to  obey  like  a  good  Mid  k>yal  tubject 
**  Therefore,  hit  nukietty,  having  teen  and  duly  contidercd 
all  these  thiugi,  and  ncard  Uie  opinions  of  his  councillors 
thereupon,  hat  sent  me  for  the  exprest  purpoto  of  rettoring 
peace,  tranquillity,  and  good  order  to  the  country,  by  the  re- 
vocation of  the  otmoxioui  rM[ulationt,  with  full  power  to  ex- 
tend his  royal  pardon  for  alfthat  hat  abrcady  occurred,  and 
to  take  the  opinion  and  advice  of  the  colonists  upon  those 
measures  that  may  be  most  proper  and  advantageous  for  the 
royiil  service,  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  country,  and 
the  benefit  of  its  inhabitants.  In  respect  to  sucU'i^paniards  as 
cannot  be  provided  in  the  country  with  repartitions  of  lands 
and  Indians,  I  have  orders  to  employ  them  in  new  discoveries, 
where  they  may  acquire  honour  and  riches,  as  has  already  been 
done  by  so  many  other  persons.  I  earnestlv  entreat  you 
therefore,  as  a  Christian,  and  a  wise  and  prudent  gentleman 
of  honour,  to  reflect  seriously  on  all  these  things.  As  you 
have  hitherto  always  evinced  much  affection  and  attachment 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  you  cer- 
tainly have  great  reason  of  thankfulness  to  the  Almighty, 
that  in  so  important  and  delicate  .ii  affair,  neither  his  ma- 
jesty nor  his  councillors  have  Ix^cti  disposed  to  consider  your 
past  conduct  in  the  light  of  rcvoV,  and  rebellion  against 
the  leffitimate  authoritv  of  the  sovereign,  but  have  rather 
been  {Heased  to  view  it  in  the  light  of  a  just  and  necessary  de- 
fence of  your  own  rights,  and  those  of  the  Spanish  inhabitants 
of  Peru,  until  the  uecision  of  his  majesty  upon  your  suppli- 
cations and  remonstrances  might  be  mode  manifest.  There- 
fore, since  his  majesty  has  been  graciously  pleated,  to  grant 
tr>  you  and  the  otiier  colonists  all  that  you  required  by  your 
supplications,  by  abrogating  the  obnoxious  regulationt, .  it  is 
iiicumbentjiupon  you,  as  an  obedientiand  loyal  tubject,  to  t  -inro 
a  respectful  and  prompt  obcdiencr  to  the  royal  orders  . 


1  In  trsiulating  this  lettter  the  lubstsnce  hsi  been  materisUy  coropreited  t 
omhtnc  much  loooe  and  declamatory  argumentation,  with  several  inttanret 
•f  the  in  o«ittible  power  of  the  emperor,  to  convince  PLurro  of  the  abaohitt 
necestity  oV  •uVmtision.  Among  other  .uguments,  Osks  quotes  with  ap- 
prabatioB  lu  wttaitce  of  a  Spaniard  who  had  maiiinated  h>*  brother  in  the 
midtt  of  thtr  C  -~^um  Lutherans  for  desertiag  the  religion  of  hit  country ; 
and  thr-'  cT'  ..  iu  vrtV  he  veng<  ^:ice  of  hit  brother  Ferdinand  if  he  ihoui4 
pertitt  in  > ;!bi:Ui<n)}  .'t^adiit  his  iQvereign.—£.  •  ^'     •  ■<    ■• 
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<*  I  httve  rcpmbiited  til  these  thin  '«  to  you,  lUa*  joa  May 
hot  ttkka  yoiunelf  by  « fUw  conildence  of  being  able  to  r»- 
'lift  the  power  of  hii  muett^,  who  i>  able  if  it  should  lo  pleaae 
him  to  employ  inretiitlble  forolB  in  reprewing  the  commotlona 
and  diioraen  of  Perd,  instead  of  those  measure*  of  clemency » 
which  it  hoit  pleased  Ood  that  he  should  now  resort  to  i  and 
'that  if  rdu  iA  to  the  necessity  of  usin^if  force,  it  will  be  neoes- 
sar^  *'  ■  'is  tiigesty  to  take  care  not  to  ruin  the  country  by 
suncii/j  I  «  ,^rcat  a  number  of  troops,  instead  of  being  under 
ntiy  rtUHculty  as  to  sending  a  sufficient  power  to  overcome 
aa  |,M  'nihility  of  resistance.    You  ought  likewise  to  reflect 
that  mutters  will  necessarilv  take  a  quite  different  turn  than 
they  have  hitherto  done.    Hitherto  ybiir  followers  haVe  been 
indu.  nved  by  their  own  self-interest,  not  only  considering  the 
late  viceroy  as  your  enemy  and  your  cause  as  good,  but  all  of 
them  looked  upon  him  ns  their  personal  enemy,  who  wished 
to  deprive  them  of  their  prt^crties,  and  to  put  to  death  eVery 
one  who  opposed  his  designs.     Under  these  circumstances 
^our  followers  were  necessarily  impelled  to  adhere  to  your 
pfirty  in  the  defence  of  their  own  lives  and' properties.     But 
'  as  both  are  now  secured,  by  the  revocation  of  tne  obnoodous 
regulatiotis,  and  the  amnesty  granted  by  his  majesty,  the 
Spanishjinhabitants  of  Peru  have  now^heir  legidmate  sovereign 
•  as  their  friend  and  protector,  to  whom  we  all  owe  the  moct 
'  entire  loyalty  and  obedience.    I  entreat  you  to  reflect  serions- 
IfWi  thebe  things,  and  to  consider  that,  in  the  present  situ- 
'atwh  of  affair!*,  and  the  turn  which  they  must  assuredly  take 
in  the  iequel,  you  cannot  count  upon  the  adherence  of  any 
one,' iC  you  unfortunntely  choose  to  follow  wrong  measures. 
By  contributing  your  asbistancc  to  put  an  end  to  uie  commo- 
dons  which  have  distracted  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  the.  whole 
'  inhabitants  of  that  country  will  remain  indebted  to  your  ex- 
ertions for  the  mointvnance  of  their  rights  and  privileffes,  in 
having  opposed  the  execution  of  the  obnoxious  regumtions, 
and  having  procureil  a  favoumblie  attention  to  their  supplica- 
tions and  remonstrances ;  insomuch  that  his  majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  send  mc  with  an  express  commission  to  listen  to 
and  redress  all  grievances.     Should  you  unfortunately  resolve 
upon  refusing  bubmisaion  to  the  royal  authority,  you  wiU 
-  obliterate  all  tne  merit  you  derive  from  your  past  conduct  { 
as  by  endeavouring  to  continue  the  troubles  ana  commotions, 
you  will  shew  yourself  actuated  by  motives  of  personal  interest 
and  ambition,  instead  of  any  reganl  for  the  good  of  the  pub* 
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UC|.  |i)iUfi4  of  j^visg  t)^  iiUerestp  of  tbe3^piwi^ii^\>it8nto 
pjf  PerUf  you  wil^vpecosoe  t^e.cfwse  pf  i^^(t^.  Joj^  t;^  f^ 
aii^  wiU  U.coivlmml.ii8  tl^^  epemy  o^,th4;.kipgq^»  W;9SF~ 
petuatuig  tbe  trouUbs^.an^  ,occasipnihg  t^(^  qes^^ai^ii-o^' mf 
lives  amfottmne*  ofvoui:  fifiep^s  aod  a^dereiit^;;  ,  i^pi|  pvght 
Uke^^ise  to  coni'fier  that,  by  cpntlnuihg  the  war»  you  wUl  repr 
der  it  ueceMacy  tp  bripg  oyer  a  puiucirpw.ivnnvi^to„^ru^  tp 
that  ;|rpu  wi0  Mcpme  ficcount^b^e  toppd  and  man  for  all  tjbp 
roifwiieiaiad  difwrders  ijeluch.  npjiKy  follow,:,  and  fpr  the  eutire 
riuu  of  the  coujntry  and  i^  inhafagy^^,  by  ,w)^ch  you  will  in- 
cur the  Iiatrea  of  all  the  principal  cplpnisfs,  uit^rchfiQts,  anil 
other  rich  persons. 

**  To  con^ude,  I  pray  God  to  take  you  and  all  your  fp|>- 
loweiTS  under  ]bi»  inost  holy  prptectipn,.  and  that  he  may  4n- 
splfe  ypu  widi  proper  sentiinentx.ofi  this  ocquipn,  for  thp 
gppd  s^vice  of  nis  miyesty,  t^e  eternal  welfare  of  your  soulf, 
and  the;  pine^^jrvation  of  your  hves,  honours,  i^i4  fstates;  aipud 
I  remain,  illustrious  ^irt,  yours,  4cc  .      ,  ;.,,,,:,  v;,,,  ,,j,,^, 

PXDBO  DE  iA  Ga^A,  * 

Goiiui^Ib  ha4  only  heok  a  few  days  ;n  Lima  on  his  return 
from  QiiiiPt  when  ne  received  lettei^  from  Hinpjos^  jpfonn- 
ing  him  of  the  arrival  of  tlic  piresidcnt.  He  was,niuch  dis- 
tucb^  by  this  intelligence,  vfhich  he  immediately  communi- 
cated, tp  the  captains  and  pther  principal  persons  of  his  p^p^, 
and  with  whom  he  consulted  upon  the  steps  necessafy^ioi.  qe 
takpn  in  this  conjuncture  of  affairs.  Some  were  Pf.opjlAJon 
.  that  it  was  neceuary  to  get  rid  of  the  president,  ^(hei'  jM^* 
Jy  or  by  secret  assassination ;  while  others  recommended^at 
he.^pvikl  be  invited  into  Peru,  lyhere  it  would, be  easy  tp  dl>- 
lige  him  to  agree  to  all  their  demands ;  or  where  at;  least  they 
could  draw  their  negociations  with  him  to  a  ^at  length,.. by 
insisting  oy  convening  ah  assembly, of  deputies  and  procura- 
tors from  all  tlie  cities  pf  the  kingdom  at  Lipia,  to  delUierate 
on  the  subject  of  his  reception,  and  to  determine  whether  he 
shoplcl  be  received  or  not ;  and,  as  Peru  was  of  v^  extent, 
it  would  be  easy  to  put  off  the  meeting  of  that  ^ssepbly  for 
twp  years,  during  which  period  the  president  mifbt  be  kept 
4n  the  isle  of  Puna  under  a  confidential  ^uard,  by  which  he 
nugh^  be  prevented  from  writing  to  Spam  that  the  country 
was  in  rebellion  ;  more  especially  as  they  could  keep  him  in 
continual  suspense,  by  representing  that  the  general  assembly 
could  not  meet  sponer  on  account  of  the  vast.distancepf  some 
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cttikft  rti.'  wef .<  f  I.      by  FrntkUco  Pkarro.  ill 

6f tl«i» ^itlek^    SWKl  thfeikiostitiddenlie  'iiterefer  obligin^^ 
p^^ftftt tdiwwrii ihto  Spian.:  '      >      .  i  > 

t^'  Ihis  :<dtfiihdl  <^  tlw  4is4d«r8  of  the  iiMu^reotioii,-it  w^ 
lfll«#iie'  i|rO)lds^  to  send  iide^oties  from  all  parts  ef  Pent  to 
hikriiii^y*  t6!M(^ain  the  istate  of  tha  colmay,  and  the  eventi 
Wfif6h''lbihi  dcicttiMd  ji  ^iliHl  pflrcicial«ly  to  «xoalpat«  their  coda 
dtkt  iti  legiMl  Mo  the  batt)«  of  Qnitb  in  which  th«  yicttey 
wii's  sla^,;  Wthrowing  t^  whole  blame  upon  him  as'drc 
aggfMdr. '  If  Was  likdwisepropoRed  that  thue  dapoties  ihckild 
htifml^ly  impltore  his  ioftuesty  to  invest  Guqzalo  Wvaxfo  ip  the 
gbveifliineht  df^Peni/  lor  which  espectietl  puipoBe  the^  should 
bd>M>  imtrtrtted  tittd  iem'powered'b^  all  tlw  cities*  '  l%e^,were 
abb  to  be  iAitrefttftd,  dttriiig  their  residence  at  Panama  'on 
th^fr  wtijr  iM:o  6)^iif^  carefulur  tb  learn  what  were  the  powers 
and  Instructions  of  th«  prefci^ent  { land  ia  endeavour  to  •inw» 
v&iltipbn  him'tbdeW  ptoceedini^to  ^ruj  intil  they  had &i^ 
formed  his  majeity  of  the  trne  'state  of  the  kingdom,  that  a^> 
terior  orders  might  be  issued  in  consequences  Itwasptot* 
pbsed  at:die  same  time,>if  theiparesideht  persisted. in  (omiuff 
into  the  coUAIfy y  to  take  him  ijfito  custody.  Some  even  proi- 
ptiN^t^f^ttthiiM'to  dedth  during  thejoumiey,  while  others 
projMM^d  to 'hitve  him  pdisoned  at  l^nama  and  lifcewiM  tA 
ptit  AlohSEO  d^  A}tbra<^  to  death.  Many  other  propoti^  of 
a  siiAiUif  nature  and' tendency  are  said  to  hotve  been  made  at 
this  time;  but  as  ail  these  transactions  took-placeln  the  secret 
meetings  df  the  chi^f  of  the  itisurgems,  it  is  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  of  their  deliberatibmk 
It  was  besides  r^sdlved,  that  ^ie' messengers  who  were  to  be 
sent  td  the  president  should  be  charged  to  deliver  him  letters 
irom  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Lima,  strdngly  ui^Aa  hub 
to  ri^ain  irpm  coming  into  Peru,  ieven  in  terms  of  ms^encft 
and  implii^  threatening. 

After  long  deliberations  respecting  the  persons  who  shbuld 
be  sent  into  &)ain  to  lay  their  representations  befi>re  the 
emperor^  Don  Jerom  de  Loyasa  archbishop  of  Lima,  Loren- 
zo de  Atdana,  Friar  Thomas  de  l^n  Martino  provincial  of 
the  Dominicans,  arid  Oomez  de  Solis  were  chosen  for  thM 
purpose.  The  provincial  was  much  suspected  by  the  insur- 
gcAiti  of  being  inifnical  to  their  party,  by  several  expressions 
of  hifs  opinion,  both  in  his  sermons  and  in  private  conversa- 
tions: Yet  diey  thought  proper  to  employ  him  and  the  others 
in  this  commission,  although  th^  were  almost  equally  suspi- 
cious of  the  rest ;' both  to  give  weight  to  their  representations 
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throiU|fa  the  i<eqMetability  of  tiieir  raetaengeit,  and  b«Cftuie 
no  other  persons  of  any  consequence  in^  the  country  dared  to 
i^ipear  before;  hu  majesty  on  this  occasiony  being  afiraid  of 
pumshment  for  the  share  they  hafd  taken  in  the  past  cmnmo- 
tions.  They  considered  likewise^  if  these  d^uties,  should  de- 
clare against  them  while  in  Spain,  as  they  actual^  suq)ected« 
that  it:  was  better  to  have  uiem  out  of  •  the  country  i  as,  if 
matters  should  assume  an  un&vourable  aspect  for.  Gonzalo 
8i}d  his  adherents,  these  persons  might  have  dpne  them  much 
injury  by  remaining,  as  they  were  much  iiespected  in  Peru, 
both  on  account  w  their  rank  and  charaet^.  Gomez  de 
Solis,  who  was  miyor  domo  to  Gonzalo  Pizariro,;wa8  the  only 
one  of  these  commisioners  in  whom  he  reposed  confidence ; 
though  indeed  some  alleged  that  he  was  only  intended  to  pro- 
43««d  to  Panama  with  a  supply  of  money  and  provisions  for 
JHiintgosa  ani  his  troops,  while  others  believed  he  was  to  have 
40coinpar'  the  other;  deputies  inta  %>ain.  Besides  these 
ptnnons,,  the  bishop  of  St  Martha  was  lUEewise  requested  to 
accompany  the  deputation  ;  and  they  wc(e  all  supplied  with 
the  necessary  funds  ibr  the  expences  of  their  voyage. 

Lorenzo  de  Aldana  set  off  qy  sea  for  Panama  in  all  haste, 
while  the  other  deputies  were  making  pr^mrations  for  their 
voyage,  being  commissioned  by  Gonzalo  to  send  him  intcUi- 
flence  as  quickly  as  possible  as  to  the  true  state  of  affiiirs  in 
tjm  Tierra  Firma.  As  Lorenzo  set  out  from  the  port  of  Lima 
in  GNstober  1546,  Gonzalo  confidently  expected  to  receive  dis- 
patches from  him  from  Panama  by  the  oisuing  Christmas,  or 
early  in  January  1547  }■  tmd  for  this  purpose,  he  appointed 
a  set  of  couriers  to  remain  in  waiting  all  along  the  coast  of 
Peru  to  the  northward  of  Lima,  to  oe  in  readiness  to  for- 
ward the  dispatches  as  quickly  as  possible^  The  two  bishops 
and  the  provincial  embarked  a  few  days  after  Aldana,  and  aU 
of  them  Arrived  safely  at  Panama. 

•td  iVela  Nunnez,  the  brother  of  the  late  viceroy,  who  bad  long 
remained  a  prisoner  at  large,  being  allowed  to  go  out  on 
hunting  parties,  and  to  ride  about  unarmed,  yet  under  strict 
injunctions  to  take  care  of  his  conduct,  was  drawn  about  this 
time  into  a  private  engagem«it  with  a  soldier  named  Juan  de 
la  Torre,  by  means  of  which  he  lost  his  life.  De  la  Torre 
was  one  of  those  who  had  deserted  from  the  viceroy  to  Gon- 
zalo, along  with  Gonzalo  Diaz  and  others,  when  on  the  ex- 
4)edition  against  Pedro  de  Puelles  and  the  inhabitants  of  Gu- 
anuco.     He  had  afterwards  the  good  fortune  to  discover  6. 
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.  concealed  treiMire  of  gold  end  nlver  in  llie  valleir  of  HkBgi 
which  had  bedn  coMecnited  by  the  Indians  to  aeir  idde# 
and  which  was  taid  to  have  contained  to  tlie  value  of  60,000  < 
crowns  inlhe  praekMis  metals,  besides  a  great  quintityof  eme^  j  > 
raids  and  toiquoiaes.    Dek  Torre  placed  all  this  treasaren' 
in  the  hands  of  tho  lather  gundian  of  <he'FVaneiseans-i  to  .■ 
whom  he  one  day  repealed  in  confession  that  he  widied  to  xe<«'  * 
turn  uMo  Spam,  that  he  might  enjoy  his  riches  in  quiet  i  but^ 
having  felloired  the  partv '  of  Oonzalo,  and  con>equendy>  in^^  ^ 
curred  the  diiq[>leasure  of  his  miyesty,  he  wished  to  be  able  tl^ 
perform  some  acceptabie<service  to  tfie  king  befapb  hisdepar* 
tore,  on  purpose  to  merit  pard<»  for  his  past  x/Seaotg,   'Fovi- 
this  purpose,  he  intended' to  embark  with  his  treasure  fronir 
the  port  of  Lima  for  Niearagua,  where  he  proposed  to  enli# 
a  party  of  s(ddiers,  and  to  fit  out  one  or  two  vessels  witlit 
which  to  cruise  for  some  time  along  the  coast  of  Bern  ajgainsti 
Gonxalo  and  his  confederates,  hy  landing'  and  piUaj^g  hr 
such  places  as  were  unprovided  with  troops :  Bii4  aslielnd 
not  sufficient  knowledge  or  experience  for  conducting  such 
an  enterprise,  he  wi^-d  to  find  a  person  property  qualified 
to  act  as  commander  on  this  occasion,  and  had  a  stroi4[  de« 
sire  tomduce  Vela  Nunnee  to  undertake  the  directi<m  <x  thi^' 
enterprise,  as  a  gentleman  experienced  in  wir,  and  who  was 
besides  in  a  great  measure  bound  to  seek  an  c^portuni^  di 
being  reven ^^  upon  Ocmzalo  for  the  death  oS  his  brother  the 
viceroy  and  many  others  of  his  friends  and  relations.     With 
this  view,  thw^ore^  it  was  his  intention  to  place  himself  and 
his  treasure  at  the  disposal  of  Vela  NuimeE^  #hOm  he  wished 
to  consult  on  this  subject  with  some  acUierents  of  the  la!e 
viceroy  whodweh  in  Lima,  that  these  persana  might  likeiHse 
be  induced  to  join  in  the  entorprize.    De  lli  Torres  theroforr, 
requested  the  foihw  guardiMi  to  converse  on  the  miliyect  with 
VelaNunnez. 

At  first  Vda  Nunnes  was  on  his  guard,  lest  it  mi^t  be  a 
false  confidence  devised  for  his  ruin.  But  Dfe  la  Tone  satis- 
fied his  doubts  in  presence  of  the  fiither  ouardian,  bya  solemn 
oi^  on  a  consecrated  altar,  and  Vda  Nunnez  agreed  to  take 
charge  of  the  enterprise,  immediately  using  his  endeavours  to 
engage  the  adherents  of  the  late  viceroy  in  the  ptot.  It  is 
not  known  how  this  affiiii  came  to  be  divulged,  which  it 
certainly  was  to  Oonzalo,  who  immediately  caused  Vela 
Nunniez  tobe  ttrrested  and  brought  to  trial  as  a  traitor  and 
rebel  against  the  king,  and  l^ad  him  publickly  beheaded.  Vela 
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dil|MitM  <€iNMio«Wiaiiifbfn«v6A%iili^ 


BfitgoDeow  BoMritt^l  bul  bjr  tfa*  ei^ftioni  of  Hiitt«an  aad 
iWHsiiflt  amiOmmw  irate  fmki  toedaMk  m  m  jrkiglmdtfii^md 


it  i«  'wcU  tegw»<hl.:Jioi)ynO'  id»>Mktmmkm  m  hem 

o«firM  itviMil ;  Irtttn  iM  jD^ottla  and  tlra  odUr  iMdtm  «C 

emnM  BM  AUaini,.  inuovM  to  prevent  tht  pi«iei^tH!«iiU«i 
Aiwu'lwuBiiwng  even  moM  ieriout  thoa  thejr  icfi»»|Mniijiil4l|r 
Mbno9MtlMMlettti%siotfaat,thtay  irMiB.M|>do|^^  Qb 
Mi  itrWtk  tk  Blwafc—t  iw  Uttnti  to  Jodge  mtii  Hiiic$o«i,  iritb 
jjiank  l»  aiifciiiiilrnnely  imiatetie»  tli««  bemlplUetwiweamb 
iMdWinwMp  b^tiraM  thcifc.  Hfe  «mit  lakkmSt  lulhoat  deb^; 
to  |li^.  kii  femts  to  tho.pKaUint  |  but  at  ^Ai  fint  tuit  they: 
koHi^iiciifilna'-  dMniedves  to  oofcivenntba  on  ^wtA  Umo^ 
to  AotiAldMM' did:  abl  roved -iMMBtimeiits  tor.  MaDed«y% 
iriihiiin  IHoe  «  pradeiit  pcnoitt  toliamtn  ^  An|  plm  wlMt 
were  the  tontimentt  and  intentions  <^  the  o0ioen.wko  tmn  teh 
iided  ife  AuMuno^  .^^mi  ht  Ibiwd  that  thev  Were  ditotitod 
to  aot  §N*  tie  aervica  of  hitt  nmioiftft  lie  Ktnwad  hi»  rsu  tutf 
teeiila  to  di^  yiwidenl^  (iftriog  to*  beat  eenrJceaia  any  nittb> 
sriitMtlMt  auglht  boBoit  ooBducivo  to  the  rojjFal  iateneit.  Fi»Ma 
tiM  ooaAdteoe  which  ««  nfioHd  is  Aldana^  it  wm  at  length 
teiihredto^tototapcidjr  with  Hinojdn^  with  iirhoBit  hidi^to 

5;    rv''i'^'  >t;'   r^..,..,    -    Xi.i  .uziiJi.:  the 

^4»  Iroai^  wqaak  it  wwU  »|(peir  ^ Aito  (k  U  Tupra  Mcaptd  eiitic«- 
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««r^  Ubir  in  i«ch  »  ritHaOiMi  tWit.ww  fti|iin|t«toyifpl«(t 
llMn^Q  ofden  trhtth  mighlMai^  te  4Ntt<:lffi>i#r««i8i(ft» 
q«^r  the ifrvicM  of  «U  tht  faidi^  m^^mU  km Jilitjfii«f,^mi 
iMtm  in  Pamnii  tathto  tmrnAtrnt^  iS^imfimmiiJkifffmf 
nblft  oppottoni^  ftf  iMi  futiipom  mMkWf^Mit  aflfltfwt 
might  not  oerar  for  a  long  time.  IfimijoM  wpliaite^MiW 
^«^  «Blil^y -ditodied  to  Mkivto  tbft  iMriand«%  Iftwfcoiliht 
ba^  dkieiidy  dctttNcI*  iffait  miMMy  mtin  sm  Mmmd  M 
gnmt^t  <tom«idM^a«Btekif.b»  ww«cMi|r<  i*  m  Mfl^ 
lo  t  ijriiciki  «ib0dt«iMe  «•  v  4i««  BWuMada  ofv  4ho >  i»»i«NMH^ 
Mng  mdlvdd  to  gite  n6^iit  cMiwiW  fvpMub  «•  «  ymUK 

In^MditjrHlirii^flM^  tftlwHgli  tmaiAellBnfcttoMi^.M fi^ 
IMrianflcd  id  evevjr  tlti«ig«dali«»«>  ttarliko  aAfni .  iTM  fliir 
ceedingty  Jgriommt  u»  p«ditiGiyi.mlittw»i  :  ife.vhiid'tiinijFs  W 
^eved  tlMt  every  thing  wliich  had  been  dontf  iiy^^  Jnattl^- 
gtnti  wa»  ^nM  i»giiilioe^«»i  that^.iht  autbiMH\<i£  tha  «iq»- 
plic»li4)tM  and  fMtaoMtnmtea  <iMd  arri^  to  .«■#  tkair  wtnalit 
cfibrti  to  Nk^aed  infroaaring  att  tbat»  tbagi'  htA^»mmft4fAi 
hailing  ofeti  beafi  mimumUti  1^  •ev«Ad:kBni«d:n«(..  YeiiQ 
Ci^tha!|iMt  ftratiiaatidnii^^ha  nHi«a0d««tad»  hji  avn  actlom 
JUrilhtau^  pmdeirt ntm&tet  warn  riot  ta^ gft hayoiid >tha <«>■ 
ipnal  add  wowwdipirpoB»oiiikBifmi9mMaB^ 
pat  «iiy  olw  Id  death  or  cteifiidated  tha  weidth  al"  ai^  «f  th« 
toyaNifei^  aa  hial'  been  dtee  fay  tha  otherinaoigant  CQAtmaad* 
anur  i  Ob  iMtvdiving  the  arroneoui  aenttntrtatt.  by :  ylactt  Im 
♦idatadadt  Mafeia  sttongly  reprawntad  to  him^ -^li  aa  tba 
jdeaiwre  df  his  ntsjesly  hiui  bcm  cleai^  cKprmadiiliy  meana 
of  tbeteiatuMiote  wad  iMtruetionBgiTen  tothe  pmwdtnty  thflce 
wad  no  ffOmn  no#  to  wait  Ibr  any  aa»,  detdvatiaii^^tha  rnjiw} 
will  That  all  the  offlcan  aiid  •okliera  iii.tha^1!!iaM.fFirtiMi 
^i*9f  rwobitd  to  obegr  the  prwridrttj.atad  that; HaBCJohi  mait 
dMeriame  without  delay  on  tbaipaithe  dRMa^toambnieeas 
a  lojralattmeotv  without  Idloiring  lihiiBelfto^bwiniakd  by  th«aa» 
rhiiciloua  t^ntimenta  of  pretended  ma»  af  teaming.  Hiff- 
nq|o6a  reouested  to  be-attawed  imeday  to  tcuiMdet  what  iwit'' 
ewer  ha  tfioald  gtv<»  to  theaa  rapWHwtitatimw  i  ahd  accord- 
ingly the  very  ncatt  day  he  determined  to  follow  tiic  advica  of 
hit  friend  nuaa,  n^m  h6  acoomptmied  to  the  pmidantt 
and  etagaged  to  obey  him  in  att  things  aonfiMndUe  ta  ikm 
veyiilaraeito.    AftMr  this)  all  the  cuptmns  «f  the  troop*  mk. 
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Mer  ptli«hNd<tMt«6«b  te  IViiHiiiiik  w«re  6aimmA  t  wli6  ill 
fMgtd  tlMff>oMdftMWe<f»  tlM  |intM«m,  engigin^  to  kicn 
llto^^BifeMir  aprttfoWMl  MCMt  liii  (hither  ordcrB.  Vet' tfie 
MidlaM  tegM^^ittltoeet  tbe  teal  sitiittion  of  ailMM^  tkMntf 
mutoed'tbat^lic  pwiMeiit  rta»e  ordew  on  «vev]^'aAdr  of  hn* 
|NMiMoathflt«eei!fri*eav  and  that  alttbeir  ofHesri  vitiled  HhA 
'Viiy  fttaHeM^'  WmI  ahvayi  hehatved*)  hihi  In  puh^l^  il  dl«lr 

''  As  fii6  «»eiident  ooKsidered  tiMt  any  fiother  ddvjr  mig^ 
<lto  ipre)«adii  totbe  iKyal  gaiiiijhei  'reiplvad  to  -djipjitch 
*Aknina  widi'  the  oonmaMl  of  abMnNJnlla '  kntidfcd  mrmi  In 
4lirae  or'fbiu*'ve«k^!*t  with  Ofderi  to  {NPoeaed^  t^^  port  of 
•ltoa,'ti>«M4inMe  at  thatplaoe  diwho  weie  weV  aflbctedto^Ms . 
nujt&ty.  By  this  measoret  he  wiriied  to  prevent  Oon«a!o 
4IIMII  haviiyftiiile  ttt  lettn  the  aetoal  aitaaidon  of  matters  in 
iiwTlerM  Flhm^  andfrom  pladng  his  o«rn  affidra  in-perfiMft 
MidiTr  <i*dwlwlii  hopes  19i««riieb^  these  means  t«  pi«vent 
-Mm firoii^piattingbevenliof  the  phndpel  leyalbts^^  death, 
a»  hadlMM oAm  thfeottaed  by theinsinveiMa.  .^  Aceordhighv 
•ifeikr  teisaivtiwe^tfed  out  with  all  eiopelitioa,  of  which  the 
.'oonmadd'  Was  grietf  to  Aldanai  havii^  mider  bis  ordetn  the 
'Captains  Mexia^  Ptdmnino,  and  YHaneBir  *  On  this  ooawion, 
^ina  generai  review  of  life  ^roopsi  all  the  cdours  were  pub- 
'fiekly  Jie^gned-  into  the'  handS'  'of  the  ^esMent}  wh«4imkie^ 
'^ialMy  restored  Aem  to  the  lespecUve  oflloen^  i  in  his  nu^ca- 
^t^maiUi  «nd  reaf^nted  Hinojosa  «a  gMertd  «f  thtf  army. 
rilbr  this^  tiw  Aoneihttndred  men  above  mentioned  were  an» 
«ba»lHMl  tti^er  AUaiia^  ipay  and  eqaipmants  bong  »adhranced 
t«o-siich*k)fthe'soklienaawerein  need.:  AMana iminediatc4y 
^'■it  saiKon^his  expedkieiif  bdi^  aooompanied-l^  tibe  provin- 
dal'oC  the  |)ominicui%  ar  person  laf  nwrit  aai  inflaence, 
^whose  aiithori^  and  example  were  expeeted  to  ocnfirm  tbose 
<who m^^ beiiideterniined  tdfbUow  the  party  wbicb  h»  ek- 
^|KNised»  Aldana  osirried  along  with  bim  several  copies  of'tiie 
^amnesty  and  of  the  royal  orders  for  restoring  pieaee  and  older 
tittoi^  Pern  {  iuod  was  expornsiy  enjoined  not  to  land  <m  anT  part 
'*of  dW'  coast  if  posuMe,  titt  bejot  to  the  port  of  Lima^  tnat  he 
v^Mig^endeavonr  to  surprise <Mniido.  rM  mi-iK\:mi.^im-&:mii-: 
Y  About  this  time,  th««rchbishMx  of  ^Uma  imd^Hgbiner  de 
'^SoKs-firived  at  Panama)  botbcff  whom  ensreflBed  their  sa- 
JisfiMstimi  on  leamuiff  the  turn  whidh  affidrs  had  taken  at  diat 
'l^aae,  mid  openly  declared  themsdves  ibr  tiie  royal  party, 
>i»ffMi|g  their'  best  services  to  die  pinddfait.    At  thia  tune 
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iiktwhB,  tl»  praidmi  tent  Don  Juan  d«  BlmdiMilb  Jlffado#) 
^kk  Ictlera  for  iIm  vfoeioy  of  liuH  Uttgdom^  JX)I»  Antooioide 
MeMlMii  TCooiniig  the  aid  bf  ell  the  eoldiere  Uiet  could  ^te 
ripand  firsm  ttmt  oomitiy.  ^  Don  Bdtbnnar  de  CaptiUf  «■■ 
aent  at  the  aama  time  to  Qaatjanala  and  fUmtamk  on  a  iinl- 
^laMnifiion  r  and  other  pefions  iren  dbpatchea  to  Sm^  J^ 
'luimgOf  to  jnroeofe  vmy^  poaiibla  •  aeritranco 'far ; 
the  war  in  Peru,  if  that  meaenre  should  ultimate  be ; 


it  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Pedro  Hemandes  Pi^ 
niagna  waa  dia|iatdied»bgr  the  prcMdenknith  letters  far  .Oon- 
aalo  Pfaarro. '  Pania(m  arrived  at  Tnmbcq^bou^^BiidiUe 
of  Janoary  1M7,  WheMe  he  went  to  Spiai  Mjguel,  where 
ViUalobos  then  cammuKfod  far  Gonialo.  Paniaoua  was  im- 
mediately arrestad  by  ViUaloboSf'who  took  firom  him  his  di»- 
patehes  and  farwarded  them  with  aU  speed  to  ChNUD^o  at  I^^ 
or  means  of  Di^go  de  Mora  the  cwnmandant  of  Tnaillo. 
On  learning  the  arrest  of  Paniagua,  Oonialo  sent  a  oonA* 
dentiidi-penon  to  condvet  him  to  Lima^wkh  strict  ordos 
not  to  fwrmit  any  person  to  converse  with  him  by  the  wigr. 
On  hia«rrival  at  Lima^  Ooncido,iin  presence  of  all  Iiia  «oif 
ftderate  officers^  restoxed  to  Ptoiaguli  han  eredoatials  aadjdifi- 
'patohes,  desirinff  him  to  declare  every  dung  that  had  been 
confided  to  himliy  his  employer,  and  assuring  him  ■  of  entire 
personal  safety  in  resurd  to  every  tlui^  .connected  with  his 
colmmisBi<m:  But,  if  he  shoidd  presume  to  converse  either 
pobUckly  or  privatdy  with  any  otner  p^son  oil  any;  eul^toet 
jconnectrd  with  the  president,  he  migu  rest  assured  of  losing 
his  head.  Accosdinfldy,  Paniaffua  Ixddlv  explained  «the  si^ 
jeet-ofhis  mission,  i  Wh«  ^  had  withorawn  from  the  coun- 
cil of  officers,  some  were  far  putting  him  to  death,  alkgiifg 
that  he  had  previously  ccnnrounicatal  his  sentiments,  toi  sonie 
4»nfidential  persons.  Oonzalo  PizarFo  did  not  communicate 
to  his  oflScerk  eithor  of '  the  two  letters  formerly  mentioned, 
which  were  addressed  to  himself,  by  the  king  and  the  presi- 
ident.'  In. this  consultation,  k  was  the  universal  qpinioo  of 
-the  insurgent  leaders^  thattheji  Dught  on  no  account  to  adboiit 
the  president  into  Peru ;  nuuiy  of  Uie  officers^  in  ei|)i^essing 
■«  their  sentiments  on  this  occasion,  spoke  of  the  president  in  a 
.very  abusive  manner,  and  even  mentioned  his  maiesty.  with 
.  'Very  little  respect,  at  which  Gmizalo  seemed  well  [ueasedv 

At  this  time,  Gonsalo  Pizarro  wrote  to  his  lieutenaat-^e' 
neral  Carvajal,  who  still  remained  in  La  Plata,  direcdqg  him 

to 


im 
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Itim  aU  tiMt  twauwi  b>  mtaM  pmemt  mA  wm  4bi  wrtiyiit 
«d  other  «toBiiM«wit  in  ihiti  pliftt.  HiMt  m^^mim 
iMt proMcd ftoa mgr Urn  Aat thcp^wnp  awMMnr iiir:'4*> 
tmaot  afttli»tnniara!oiM«IBMuriiift  wntitt  wtmwnrtp 
;F4r«i  but  OK  aeeoi^it  of  tho  aMogr  oMoplMiitt  vk;;^!htil 
;JwMiaitdf  of  th»)Boirtiiiu«l  miwktuad  «wifltc»tian»iiiMgb 
iRiiio.  porpctiwled  fa|F  Cttvijil  SonM  alleml  that  be  frtw 
tummoned  to  tbe  cuiital  to  teethe  d«Mnrea  punishment  tar 
1d|  erod  and  t^-raanW  oondnot  i  wbiloiolbart  wM  k  wai  on 

019M  to  ttrip  bim  of  omre  thw;  1MMW0  jcfowim  wbiob  bo 
oniMBcd  fagf  pUli^.   At  tbb  time  l^nui  wu  »  Mtii^ 
''4Boonpi^  iritb  laq^cima^  tbat  no  one  dar«d  to  conAdo  bl  atijr 
•olboiS  ortp ipiMk  a liogle  trord  heqMCting  the  prcacM  «tafo 
4f  affibvf  at  the  lUi^tait  miapUiced  vovd*  or  the  malt  iril^ 
,  ^1^.  pwti^  or  Aupiicioq,  md  aufieitnt  to  place  the  lifiii  ef 
.||il|r  000  in  bguninent  danger.    Oonaalo  todk  the  gntteit 
iMMibkpieeaiidonifi>rbia«afet7»  of  wbkh  the  follewnng  ia  a 
■  tpaparlfinto  iaJriianoa.    He  bad'  aotieed  on  naaof^.  pocaiiona 
^V'^  tbe  cvdor 'ZarMe  «aa  by  no  omoim  attaobad  to  bis  b»> 
,^  -tavaslgf  ilthovdi  bk  dfugbter  waa  marriad  to  tbe  brother  of 
:  Bnufo : .  And  tbon^  Zi^vte  was  aiefc,  it  irat  cenfidently  ai- 
lacsted  that  Oonaab  procured  bim  to  ha  ^poisoaied,  by  maanp 
i  «f  oertain  powdne  wfaiob  be  sent  hint  inder  jprelence^  mk  e 
.ewmedj^    In  the  aeqnd  this  rumour  was  oonfinnad  by  the 
,  itestJBKBpiy  of  acvwal  pwions  who  weia  in  the  service  oif  Pir 
,  iganto  «t  the  thne;    Wbether  Pizarto  wese  rsattjr  guijty  of  tbip 
r^fphne  or  innoesnt,  itii  a  oertdii  &ct  that  be  cKpressed  awcb 
i^iHUidbotibn  en  learnim  the  dMb  of  Zarate. 
^  •  •  In  the  ilMan  time,  Puiia«a*  prooavsd  pcnnission,  through 
;^;|he  intfxmcdUition  of  tbe  lie^ntiate  Ciurajal*  to  return  to 
7^.  vanaroay  thoi%b  Naontrpy  to  tiie  opinion  of  the  other  insur* 
■iwmt  officers,  who  were  clear  for  detaining  bin  1  and  be  may 
IjMNured^  be  reckoned  fortunate  in  jMmng  got  aWiqr  iWnn 
"^jLima  before  intellieence  arrived  there  that  t^  fleet  and  arasv 
*y'«t  Panappa  bad  i^ibniitted  to  (be  president.    Altliough  this 
;/^eircamstaiioe  had  not  reached  tbe  kBowledg!»  of  tho  insm> 
J|(mts,  It  be||aD  to  be  yebementty  suspected,  in  copaeqnence 
|>f  veoflunhff  1^  reports  from  that  place  6>r  so  hmg  a  ttme^ 
-insemiicb  uiat  Oonsak>  sent  off  orders  tp  Pedro  &  Puciles, 
who  oomfananded  in  Quito,  ar«d  all  bis  other  o^ptains,  to  keep 
;'tl|$mselves  vigilantly  en  their  guard,  and  to  hold  idl  Ibeir 
frojopi  in  continual  readinc^  lipr  ti^ra 
■'    ''   ■  '       -:'    '•     '    '  At 


dki».:^i.  MitKhm,    iy  jf^mmmo  Fktnrt. 
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iffyMld{en»  ibd  brkigiiMr  wHfi  lUn  tiu«e  ^lintlNi^  tftiu- 

Ming  odf  tf»mMl  him  «i4i  a||  tw  itttUUiiiilt  of  th«  Jto, 
tieoomplMiMl  wkh  bttKb^oT  npa^.  anA  cn^  cl«Bo^tfi||tkM|  K 
iMoidnA  Jm»  afe  thi»  time  ||itiUk{ene»  wm  tBtAttA  tetm 
H^nfatoykgbt  tluit  four  shipt  had  been  sMh  near  tha  ^iiiM> 
ai  if  raoompitflring,  whieh  had  ttoocl  oul  again  to  taa  arithb^t 
comiiig  to  andior  or  imdiM  on  ihore  ^r  antler  air  pi '  " 
aiont^  at  waa  luoal  wifb^ipf  navigi^tag jn  theNf  * 
Thb  waalooked upon  at  amgn  of  hottila intfatioiii.    It 


Wit 


a  oonii^afable  lime  after  t|ilt»  belbre  Ootatalb  _  -^^ 
eertific<lofthe|atfMion  of  ^^  fom  ihipa,  ilhicll^tt  met 
were  diote  under  AlduMk  both  beoatue  uu^' irire 'ekceed* 
iDgly^ulmut  of  coming  near  the  hmd*  and  becadi^  DliBgo 
de-Mora,  hb  lieutcAairt  at  'Arnxillo,  dctahied  certaiti'lelieN 
whiidi  h^  been  tent  through  bis  handt  on  Jtlle.  subiebt.  "^t 
thei#  tiianieioaa«{^>eaianee  on  the  coait  gare  jgre^  lihewii- 
neit  to  GMi9aky,'#Ad  oecqtioned  him,  to  two,  erc^  met^  ef 
nreeantlon  for  hit  tecuiri^  i  ordering  eoa^iMiI  irotdl  tn  he 
kept  np  dav  and  mght,  bqlh  bjr  the  uiiXimjM\it9  iMit- 
ahtt»  idi'of  whmn  a|qpeal«d  to  do  to  with  mndi'^ire  Md  «a- 
titfiietion.  Some  time  after  the  arm?«nce  of  ^  thi{tt  'off 
Puerto  Viqo,  thcv  arrived  at  the  harbbmr  of  Ma]«brij|(^  five 
traix  leaguei  tothe  northwardt  of  Truidtio,  ^  Dit^^  de 
Mori  leanit  their  arrival  by  the  tame  meMeneer  Who  #at 
diargedwidi  the  newa  of  their  appeanmce  at  P^eMo  VIejo. 
At  hie  waa  qnite  iffnorant  of  the  perteni  who  wer^  ismbi^nd 
in  these  ships,  and  of  their  intenticms,  he  went  ^  tkMrd  a 
vessel  in  the  hariMmr  of  Truxillo,  accompanied  bjf  seireral  in- 
lubitantt  of  that  city,  mtending  to  sec^c  W  tfaet^  fbur  vemels 
wherever  they  mu^t  hwpen  to  be,  and  .carried  alODg.  with 
him  k  considerabM  supply  of  provisions  and  w«ir^e  stores. 
He'eontidered  it  quite  safe  to  board  these  strange  vessdb  i 
as,  if  they  belongeo  to  the  partisans  of  Gomsalo,  it  was  eiuy 
for  him  to  allege  that  he  came  in  quest  of  qews,  and  to  suppty 
them  with  refreshments  {  whereas  if  they  shoqld  be  bt  the 
royal  party,  so  much  the  better,  as  he  was  resolved  to  join 
them  with  all  his  followers.  He  fortunately  came  up  with 
Aldana  on  the  very  day  in  which  lie  left  the  harbour  Of  Tirnx- 
illo;  and,  having  entered  into  mutual  explanations,  joined 
0'  trohipany 
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opmpwy  mihtfwiiMWwi  laiiifcrtion  of  bth,  lupphim  Al» 
dttMWtthiiiqkNMMnmUM.wtrfPMd^  j; 

IJIegt  niflbt.  AW»wnd  t» J>iqHnrkh  all  t^,ihip«««iMl9 
anclioriB  um>  liti^onr  of  TriiQ(iUqi»  wb«M  it  wm  pot  ^km»4 
prapor  tolmd  Uit  tipopti  but  it  wjp  ioraed  tbut,  Pe  Mor* 
•oiCaU  the  inhabitui^  of  lyuyiUo  ihoqld  ntirt  into  tk»  pra- 
viDce  of  Camnavcm  fa&  vbidi  place  thcjr;«oiiU  feneia  iik 
■ulbly  till  their  ■Oiitnnce  nigM  be  required,  end. where  thsiy 
n^i^  oideevour  to  aifewnhlo  #11  thet  were  ievourable  to  the 
rajwi.  came.  At  the  ume  tiipe  meiiciigeni  were  diapatohea 
wuh  letters  i^  ordera  frpm  the  preudept  in  the  kings  iiaiBe» 
to  Chachfipoyaat  Qvianvco,  and  Quito*  and  to  the  frontier 
poftt  (oiQmanded  hy  MercadiUo  and.  Force),  invitiiig  all  whp 
weitoincliiiedAOMrve  his  nuges^  to  declare  thcnue^ea.  Idf 
t^^ge»oe.of.thcee prooeedings  at  Truxillo  were  speedily  car- 
rieato  OonaaloJ^  1^  monk  of  the  order  of  Merc^,  who  had 
ahrays  fi|Toi|red  |(^  Pizarrian  fiM:tioai  but  who  could  only 
rdate  the^depa«tur«<^])e  Mora  and  the  inhabitants  of  Tno- 
iUo^  without  being  able  to  give  eny  distinct  account  of  their 
intercourfe  and  agreeuMiit.  with  those  on  board  the  fleet. 
Accordingly,  OoouJq  eoncluded,froni  theinfornwtiou  bro^{ht 
fafy  the  jnwk,  that  X)eJiioni  and  the  inhabitants  of  Truxillo 
hedflope  off,  for  P^oama  to  join  the  presidept.  'ioniab 
therwbro  sent  <^  the  licentiate  Qurcias  de  Leon,., who  had 
always  accompanied  him  hitherto,  with  the  commission  of 
lientenant-ffovernor  of  Truxillo,  accompanied  by  fi/Wi  or 
twenty  eolmers,  to  whom  he  gnve  grants  of  the  lands  and  In*, 
dians^  which  had  belonged  to  the  citizens  of  Truxilio  who  had 
mm.  off  >ith  I)e  Mora.  Alo^  with  De  Leon,  Conzalo  sent 
ue  superior  of  the  order  of  Morcy,  with  orders  to  embark 
the  wii;es  of  all  Uie  inhabitants  of  IruxiUo  who  had  gone  off, 
and  to  carry  them  to  Uieir  husbands  at  Panama,  whither  he 
supposed  they  were  g(me  j  and  he  sent  at  tlie,sai*ie  time  proper 
persona  to  i>e  marriM  to  the  widows  who  remained  in  Tnix^i 
iUOk  commanding  that  *uch  of  these  widows  as  retuscd  com^ 
pUance  should  be  deported  along  with  the  married  women  to 
Panama*  Various  and  specious  pretexts  were  alleged  lor  this 

Erooedure  {  but  the  true  reaspn  was,  that  Gonzalo  wished  to 
e  entire  master  of  the  country,  and  to  dispose  at  hispleaiuro 
of  the  lands,  Indians,  houses,  and  properties  of  all  who  had 
fledfrom  hia usurped  power. 

As  Garcias  de  Leon  ^as  sent  on  this  expedition  by  sea.  he 
fell  in,  a  few  days  after  his  departure,  with  the  four  ships 

commanded 
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connindMl  by  AMrna.  aod  jouml  hinidrto  llMtf  «d^ 
hit  ftOowcn,  ambnMing  Um  ptfty  of  his  ma^tttj*    On  tbb 
occiMion,  iIm  Miparior  of  Um  ofder  of  M«r^  wwMBtfajliind 
to  Umt,  witk  durMtioiM  to  infann  Oomalo  of  wM  had  hap- 
pnodi  and  tha  puqioae  of  thaaa  four  thipa  makipif  their  ap*.! 
paaranca  on  tha.coatt    He  wm  likawita  dciired  to  eoinmu* 
nicata  tha  intaUigMioa  to  leveral  of  the  logral  inhabitanta  of 
Limat  and  to  tdl  theon,  if  th^  were  at  may  time  able  to  gq 
to  the  port  belonging  to  that  ci^,  they  would  find  boata  ready 
to  oarrv  them  tm  iMard  the  ihipt.    On  receiving  this  new«|' 
Oonsak)  aent  orders  to  the  superior  tp  kesp  out  of  the  wiy* 
and  on  no  aooount  to  have  intercourse  with  anr  person  what*' 
ever,  either  publiokly  or  privately,  as  he  vahieab|s  life.  Gon- 
aab  complained  loiuJy  against  Aldana  for  deserting  him  i 
saying  that  if  he  had  followed  the  advice  <tf  his  prinapal  of* 
fioors,  he  would  have  put  him  to  death  Ions  before. 

When  the  arrival  and  intention  of  the  fleet  was  certainly 
known  and  understood,  fa^  which  it  appeared  fMceipary  to 
prepare  for  war,  Oon«ak>  began  immediately  to  put  every 
thing  in  proper  order,  and  to  assemble  his  troops }  having, 
hitherto  believed  himself  in  perfect  security  against  any  hoe^ 
tile  attack,  •  He  appointed  tne  licentiates  Qurvajal  and  Cepedi^ 
to  lie  captains  of  cavalry,  as  persons  in  whose  attachment  he 
coukl  con^de,  considering  the  weighty  obligations  they  had 
received  from  him.    Juan  dq  Acosta,  Juan  Velez  de  Onevara, 
and  Juan  de  la  Torre  were  made  captMns  of  musquetem  t ' 
and  Ferdinand  Bachioao,  Martin  de  Robles,  and  iMartin  dot : 
Ahnendros  captains  of  pikettion.     Francisco  de  Carvajal,  who 
had  hithoto  enjoyed  that  office,  was  nominated  ,liet^tenanl*< 
fleneral,   having  an  hundred   of  the  musqueteers  he  hac(r 
Brought  with  liim  from  Los  Charcas  appointed  for  his  guairdf 
It  was  proclaimed  by  beat  of  drum,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Lipna,  and  all  strangers  residing  there,  of  whatever  quality  oi; 
condition,  were  to  enrol  tbenirelves  amonc  the  troops  imdef ' 
pain  Oi  death}  and  money  was  isKued  to  the  several  captain^ 
for  the  pav  and  equipment  of  their  companies,    llic  two 
ct^taihs  of  horse  received  50,000  crowns,  with  which  thex 
were  each  ordered  to  levy  and  equip  fifty  horsemen.;  be* 
sides  which,  several  merchants  und  others,  very  unfit  for  waih 
faro,  enrolled  themselves.    It  was  well  known  that  th^se  men 
were  quite  unfit  for  being  soldiers^  but  they  were  constrained 
to  enlist  on  purpose  to  exact  money  from  them  for  their  dis-^ 
ch  rge,  w%h^.in^||ftt  they  pKrc£«a(^Jby. f}}i:n|^ii^(  ho^^ 
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N0iii^  95^000  OKiwm  wHb  «vliMii  ht  w«  to  mHit  iiidl^Hl|> 
AeonuNMnroflSOfillNaiMi.  FercHnttid  BacMeao  had  ff<SOOO 
to  nlw  Ifa  (rikMtoBr  ind  Jnftn  ifAcnlto  •  tfanilMP  mm 
Ibr  «  eq«al  HttBlbn^  Maitiii  id*  AliQcndrM  iMd  it,O0^ 
CMwnt  to  raise  hB  pttt«nMn  {  uid  Juan -de  k  ToMe  lt,(HIOf 
to  levy  50  ransqaciteeM,  whd  wei«  to  Ibrm  Che  ordinate  g«urd 
of  Oomak).  Atitoliio  AltaMlniioi  on*  of  llie  ptindpatlnlMU 
UtoBla  ef  Cuaeo  waa  appointod  to  eartr  the  grand  Mandard, 
whh  fet  troop  of  80  hortoi  and  he  iweertod  lttOOO«nmn«fMr 
fome  partiealar  purpoM*  atf  hht  men  had  no  need  of  pay  or 
equipments,  being  aH  chosen  from  among  iHfb  rich  inlnibit- 
wits  of  the  country. 

"^  On  this  oceaaimi  the  several  captains  had  standards  or  eo- 
Umrs  painted  according  to  thdr  respective  fimeies,  die  grand 
stendard  alone  eanying  the  royal  arms.  Among  thi^se^  Bn- 
diicao  had  the  letters  O;  P.  oir  die  cypher  of  Oonzalo  Pi- 
aarroy  Interiabed  upon  his  colours,  surmonntf^  fay  » ra^al 
crown.  '  Every  ihii^  being  in  order,  posts  were  ass^hed  to 
aach  ofllcer,  of  whiok  thfey  were  to  toke  especial  can  ny  day 
nnd  ni^it  Oomalo  Puuirro  made  liberal  donations  to  several 
soldifars  who  were  unfit  for  service,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
took  the  field  {  giving  them,  besides  what  they  were  entided 
to  for  their  equipment,  considenUe  sums  aeoDrding  to  their 
reipeetive  merits  and  ocosijons.  Iii  a  general  iwview,  he 
mustered  a  thousand  men;  as  weU  armed  and  equipped  and 
tbmished  with  idl  necessaries,  as  any  that  had  been  seen  in 
the  moat  prosperous  campaigns  in  the  Italian  war.  Besidea 
their  arms,  which  were  all  excellent,  most  of  the  soldiers  were 
dothed  in  silken  hose  and  doublets,  and  mmy  hful  theirs  of 
doth  c^gokl,  or  emfaroideiT  of  gokl  oihrer  r«  silk,  with  cold 
embroidery  on  their  hats,  their  ammunition  poucfaesj  anclthe 
covers  of  their  musquets.  The  army  was  well  supplied  with 
excellent  powder;  and  Oonzalo  gave  orders  that  evcrv soldier 
riionld  have  either  a  horse  or  a  mule  to  ride  upon  during  a 
mardi.  In  the  equipment  of  this  army,  Qonialo  depended 
above  half  a  million  of  crowns. 

'  Besides  these  prqmrations,  OonaHo  sent  Martin  Silveira  to 
die  city  of  La  Plata,  to  bring  fitim  thence  all  the  men  and 
money  that  could  be  procured  In  that  quarter.  Antmiio  de 
ttobles  was  sent  to  Guzco,  to  conduct  Xo  Liffia  ell  the  troops 
that  were  there  under  the  charge  of  Alfonco  deHinojosa,  the 
Jteatenfiot-govemor  of  that  city.    He  iVr^te  to  Lucas  Marti- 
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MM M  wwihli  «pith  aU (iMtraoMfrom tbii^  prgrimtt  aiiij 

,iiiti^ llMmtoLiim*  4Nw}ii«i)i«>m4»r onkn to  S«f«iiim  mm 

liirftltf  piilicwJprHy  •wtfwwt  iJ>  bit  «Aoti»  pot  to  JMvtJi»> 
ModtMPn  4ior  honii.  «r  nnp*,  or  any  'oHMt  oonvanuwciw  far 
1]^ vbp i>fiiMin«(t totnaUa tbam tojointliopntidM^  He 
4M){|f«l«oiir0d  to  jiMtify  hit  prcvept  comlufA,  by  NprMcwUig 
thot  Ald«iM»  whom  ntJuKi  laivi  to  give  m  ««eomit  to  U» 
■J^iAai^  of  iUlUt  had  ocicuiTCdio  Perot  hid  iaaguad  wlh  Ibe 
ppinidtQtt  Mxi  DOW  enqpkmd  agMOrt  bimcclf  and  ^bo  «oloaj 
^Immp  vfiiali  whkh  b«u  Men  oonided  to  hi*  «b«l|pk  mm 
jKhi<;h  h4M(l  oopt  ioofq  than  80^000  crown*  in  their  •qvipoMM. 
H^  IkUcyad  lb«l  the  pvetideot,  who  had  been  aenk4ftprBiahF  faj 
ihJa  navUMtv  to  reatof e  |)ea«e  and  traoqiuili^.  to  the  aihigitoBBp 
JHvA  fwaed  Iroofia  of  hu  own  avthority,  and  now  prefMeed  to 
.fUfnein amie into  P«m»  topuniaball  wbohadtokeapaitin 
thf  lato  (onwnc^iuna»ao  that  all  were  equally  interarted  in  cq^ 
pjoaanghiw.  u Thaino one onght  therefort  to  recken  ^mm 
^e  poidw  wd  amneatf  with  which  the  preaident  waa  aaid  to 
be  entf  iiated,  and  which  it  wna  reported  he  was  to  e&tend  to 
«U  whojoined  him  l  bat  rather  that  tliis  ought  to  be  ronai 
dered  «•  a  ^eaiidwlcnt  contrivance  to  divide  rad  ruin  the  oolo> 
niata>  ^ven^admitttng  the  truth  of  the  reported  aoanealgr  %  k 
could  only  refer  to  the  original  oppoaition  to  the  obnogdaw 
l^^ulationa  and  tyrannical  conduct  oCthe  vioeroy,  .and  could 
have  noT«ifcpmce  to  thote  who  were  enm^^  in  the  bottle  of 
QuitOi  and  Uie  conocquent  death  of  ue  viceroy ;  aa  thaaa 
tnanaactiona  could  «nly  be  known  in  Spain  after  tliedflpartora 
Ctf  the  preiudentf  and  nothing  respecting  them  could  thenftira 
be  indiided  in  hit  inetnictiona  and  powers.  Therefore,  until 
bis  tm^ft^  w^re  fully  informed  of  the  whde  series  ol'  evenly 
j«id  had-issned  new  ordors  <m  the  subject,  itbecattieneceMnry 
to  pvayjent  the  president  from  coming  into  Peru,  more  espe^ 
<aally  aa  iG^nzalo  Piasnrro.was  inforimd  by  letters  fromSpeiut 
that  the  preaident  was  not  authorized  by  his  majesty  to  de^ 
piive  Qonaaloof  the  government,  but  merely  to  preside  in  the 
iroyid  court  of  oudjience.    He  pretended  to  be  perfectly  essor- 
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«d  of  thbi  oimuBitaiic0»  by  lettan  from  Fnnmeo  Bfaldonado^ 
itkpm  he  had««eiit-to  the  kinff*  Mid  thftt  the  president  had 

>,«ven  IB  9oma  lammam  mdaitmk^ftd  this  in  the  letter  which 
kftm  brought  from  him  by  Paniagua.  He  alleged  fiirther, 
that,  the  capluna  in  hi*  own  employment^  who  hm  been  mm 
into  the  Tienra  Firma  for  the  defence  of  Peru,  having  revdti> 
ed- to  the  president,  had  now  penuaded  'him  to  change  his 
ione  and  to  invade  Pern  by  Wee- of  arms  I  at  whidi  proce- 
dure hi*  majesty  would  be  aasuredfy  much  displeased,  whm 
Informed.  By  these  and  other  argument*  of  a  similar  nature^ 
Gonaalo  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that  the  president  was 
highly  to  blame  in  detaining  those  persons  iHiom  he,  Ckm^ 
jHUo,  tiad  sent  to  Spain,  and  that  it  was  justifiable  on  thoe 
grouudi  to  oppose  him  by  force  of  arms. 

hv.i'  Oenxalo,  by  the  advice  of  hiti  lieutenant-general  and  o^mr 

,  )i}onfid«nti«d  ofncera,  took  additional  measures  to  justify  their 
condocts  tind  to  satisfy  the  sokliers  and  inhabitants  in  the 
goodness  of  their  cause.  In  an  oSsembiy  of  all  the  men  learnt 
^  in  the  law  who  were  then  in  Lima,  they  arraigned  the 
president  as  having  acted  criminally,  in  taking  possession  of 
the  ship*  belonging  to  the  oolcmy,  and  bv  invading  the 
goountry  in  a  warlike  manner,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the 
•Commiasion  and  instructions  he  had  received  from  the  king ; 
endeavouring  at  die  same  time  to  convince  the  assembly,  that 
k  waajust  and  prq>er  to  proceed  judicially  against  the  presi- 

;  dent,  and  those  captains  and  other*  who  adhered  to  him  and 
abetted  him  in  these  proceedings,  and  that  they  ou^^  to  be 
proceeded  against  in  a  formal  manner,  by  legal  process.  The 
persons  composing  this  ossembly  of  men  of  learning,  dared 
not  to  contradict  Gonxalo  on  thi»  occasion  or  to  oppose  bin 
tviii  in.  any  respect  t  A  priKess  was  aocordiiwly  instituted  in 
jdue  form,  informations  taken  and  recordeo,  and  judgment 
fNPonounced  in  tlie  following  tenor:  **  Considering  the  4Srime^ 
^established  bv  the  judicial  informations  given  against  the  lii 
<0Bntiate  De  m-Oaasavand  those  captains  who  adhere  to  him^ 
<&ey  are  found  guilty  andr<dkscrving  of  condemnation )  where- 
fore, the  said  licentiate  De  la  Gasca  is  hereby  adjudged  tb  be 
beheaded,  and  the  captains  Aldana  and  Hinojosa  to  be  quar- 
tered." The  other  captains  and  t^cers  serving  under  the 
proKident,  were  at  the  same  time  condemned  to  Varieos  pu-» 
iliishments,  according  to  the  measure  of  guilt  which  Gonaalo 
:iuul  the  leader*  of  his  iaction  were  pleased  to  chai^ 
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them  I  ind  the  ti6nuiite§  Men  ordered  to  W  ifKiied  in'  ^M 
ibrm  by  the  oydbr  Cepeda,  «id  other  men  «>f  letters  lufc  Limit. 
!  Among  th«ie'personi  of  th«  law  who  weftv  desired  to  lion 
on  tb«  pnesent  oocasion,  wai  a  licentiate  firbm'  VaUadoRd 
named  nki  Hondegm^o,  whii  hod  tho  boklneH' to  wait 'upon  , 
Gonzalo,  and  to*»epro*cnl  to|iim,  that  die  prvmitllgaljon'fl^ 
inch  ft.  wntencetKui  t^-^ no  means  advisable  or  politte^'^  it 
mi^t  possibly  happen  liereafker  that  those  officen  who  weiNi 
nowin^^e  sernceof  the  president  might  incline  to  revert  to 
his  pattyt  which  they  would  not  dare  to  do  when  <me6'  this 
cruel  sentence  was  pronounoed  against  them.'  He  repreierit>> 
ed'fiirther,  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  in  minMl  the  sadred 
diaracter  of  the  president  as  a  priest}  in  conseqiieilee  of 
which  circumstance  aU  who  might  sign  a  sentence  of  dealh 
i^inst  him  wbuld  incur  the  pmns  and  penalties  of  the  greater 
«x<i6mmnnicatiori.  By  this  remonstrance,  these  strong  mda^ 
101^  were  arrested  in  their  progrens,  and  the-  intended  sen^ 
fence  was  not  promulgated. 

'  About  this  time,  in^ligence  was  brought  to  Piitarro,  that 
'^^e  squadron  under  Lorenzo  de  Aldana  nad  tpiitted  the  port 
of  TroxiHa  and  was  approuchftig  along  the  toast  towards 
Lima.  On  this  intelligence,  OonzaJo  sent  off  Juan  d'Aeoita 
with  fifty  mounted  musqueteers,  with  orders  td  keep  in  view 
'«f  the  ship,  to  prevent  the  royalistit  from  being  able  to  hmd 
for  provisions  or  water.  On  arriving  at  Truxillo,  Acosta 
only  ventured  to  r«nain  one  day  at  that  place,  being  afhiid 
that  Diego  de  Mora  might  bring  a  superior  force  against 
him  from'  Gaxamarca.  He  learnt  likewise,  that  tlie  royalilts 
squadron  had  gone  to  the  port  of  Santa,  to  which  place  he 
accordingly  marched.  Alclana  got  notice  of  his  coming  firom 
vome  Spanish  inhabitants  n(  that  place,  and  hdd  an  ambuft- 
teade  for  him,  consisting  of  ati  hundred  and  fifhr  musqueteers^ 
■in  a  place  overgrown  with  tall  reeds  on  the  ride  of  the  road 
■by  which  Acosta  had  to  mjirch  in  his  way  to  Santa.  Acosta 
had  certain^  &llen  into  the  snare,  if  he  had  not  fortunately 
-made  prisoners  of  some  spies  who  hud  been  sent  on  shore 
from  the  squadron,  whom  he  was  about  to  have  haiM^, 
^henthey  prevailed  on  him  to  save  their  lives  by  giving  nim 
notice  en  the  ambushment,  and  by  farther  informing  him 
that  he  might  make  prisoners  of  some  sailors  who  Were  tak- 
ing in  fredi  water  for  the  ships,  by  quitUng  the  oomnuMi  road 
itnd  going  nearer  the  shore.  He  accordingly  took  that  itMd 
and  Qiadc  the  sailors  prisoners,  whom  he  sent  to  Oonzalo  at 
**"»*-•»'■  '  •■  ■"•  Lima. 
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lidMk;  Tko#alMitoiafitifft6  AMaiia^  who  mm  in  ambiiib^ 
l«M<fit  tU» trMMMtkHk I  Wt  beifl^ rii on  foot^  «id thelnwu^ 
Mit  pMtgr  «tt  hofKmehy  tlMy  dsoM  not  attmnpt  to  regoue 
fM  firiioUen  fpbm  Aeoitai^  a»th«t  port  of  (^  «onntiy  oomitl* 
«d  of  Tmy  deep  imadK  Aeo«ta  rttimied  to  the  post  «C 
Gii«v#ra«  where  he  waited  frelh  order*  ftov  Lima. 
'  Gpaido  treated  the  i«ri«on«rs  eent  to  hiva  by  Aooata  itUh 
amflh  ItindQeBat  nipfiljfini  ^em  with  olothes  and  araui  ladd 
jpavo-i^etn.thar  choice  oT  aR3r^  tho  oompaniet  of  his  troopa 
■i  wiwih  'they  might  think  proper  t6  aerve.  From  these  nieli# 
he  raeeived  dxact  information  of  alt  the  kite  events  whidi 
had  ooerinred  at  Panama,  of  the  sucoourt  whieh^tbe  pitt* 
tideni  cmected  to  receive  firom  ^Rsrimt  parts  of  Amene*« 
and  of  the  force  which  aocompanied  Aklana  on  the  preMit 
expeditions  They  iufturmed  him  liimwise  that  AldJwa  Ind 
aek  on  «hore  Pedro  de  UikM) «  Dominiean  iirjar,  diiignised  in 
n  eaenlar  habit,'  who  had  ofdera  to  distribute  ei^ies  of ^^ihe 
snnesty  in  every  <^rection»  In  consequence  of  this  infinmatf 
tion,  Iw wan SDVght  for  and  soonfound;  andCbnaabhad 
him  confined  in  a  dtingeotf  near  the  fish-ponds  in  his  gaideaf 
which  waa  infestid  with  toadb  and  vipersi  where  h«  xmniined. 
till  hflf  recovered  his  Ittieity  on  tb«  arrival  of  the  fleet  aomn 
^'    •      Ume  aiUrwatds. 

V  About  this  time,  it  was  detarmined  to  dispatch  the  UeeiiT 
w;'  tiate  Carvajal  with  three  hundred  moHntod  mnsqueteersi 
together  wiw  the  detachment  under  Juan  d'Acosta,  to  seonr 
the  coast  to  f  he  noi^wards,  and  to  attadc  Diego  de  Mora 
vriio  had  withdrawn  into  Uie  province  of  Caxamarea.  When 
every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  this  expedition,  the  lieate* 
nant-general  Oarviyal  went  one  mnmiiig  early<to  Gonza]o» 
and  r^resented  to  him,  that  it  Was  fay  no  means  safe  to  en* 
trust  so  importnnt  a  command  to  the  licentiate^  a*  a  penon 
in  whom  they  tould  not  repotte  implicit  confidence.  Tliat 
akhoygh  he  i»ad  httlicrto  attached  himkelf  to  their  por^,  it 
was  obviously  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  ttivenged  of  the 
late  viceroy  i  and,  as  that  purpose  was  now  aoco^plidiidv  it 
did  not  appear  that  bis  fidelity  could  be  depended  i^n.  It 
waa  proper  to  recollect,  he  added>  tllatall  the  bn^herft  of  the 
licentiate  were  greatly  attadied  to  his  miyesty,  particnhurly 
the  bishop  of  Lugo  who  enjoyed  several  hig^  enqftk^rmenta  i 
,|othafe  it  was  not  to  be  imagined  the, licentiate  would  aet 
nmtdially  in  the  ihtetiest  of  a  pmrty  which  Was  dil^netrieaUy  opf> 
posed  to  that  in  which  all  his  nearest  relatiMEi  wtrt  eooMted* 
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Blitide*  alb  irbielit  >ti'«  petite  Iwd  ibm«i^  b^wiimade  •. 
pmomet.hy  AmawAie^  mtfimt  luaji Jjut  fimiiwatiwa,  tad  halt 
eisiiobete  laiiicariy  iHiniafa^  capiuliyi  ilillfe  b|»  bad  beM^, 
onhndiii^  nialM  hn  toatanMnl  and  ta  eaalei»  IMioaitf  io  *pr«n 
iwalibn  for  deathy  iwbich  ii^uriiMM  tMatmanti^ctiiiki  nat  b« 
layyaMiJil  t^hmi  ttrgotHtrntt    Qoataki  mmuM  imieb  copi^iin 
oM  iiytlMMl  aigumantt^  duitb{»  coimtariB«ndHi  tbe  ovdaict 
ghpaklol^&tetiate>iCart«jal,  and  aent^  iliMMfi  d'AaMtaiv 
<ln  jiha  «Kpadilkm  ta  Gaxaitaahia,  with  a  fc^rce  of  twa  hmorfr: 
died  faad  «sgiityi  menL  JO'Aicosta  aooordiitely  mout  «iitld^> 
idtaoded  mnieer  taking  tin  road  .fer  Tei»u1o  i  bat  oat  arrirm, 
iof  atiBaraaz%  irigKwt  Mwuty  four  leagiMs  ivem  liio**  it^ 
luwad  a^  that  place  Sor  veaMUM  which  will  af^Mar  inrthil  MMfe 

Mkt'thia  period^  the  Captain  Saavedrai  i^ho  was  liaiteaaath 
gcwifiar  of  Quanuoo  wit  Oonzakn  received  UtteMiramAIn 
Sana  wrgiil^  him  to  quit  the  inHurgeat  party  and  to  deckm. 
for  h'*  maje^k  He  accordingly  dctennined  to  do  «o  »  alidr 
•nder  pretence  of  obeying  the  orders  he  had  received  from, 
Ooiiaalo  of  joininff  his  aimy  at  LiouH  alonff  wi|h  Hernando 
Aioncof  ha  assenmed  dl  the  sokliters  he  could  procure  in  that 
province,  with  #hose  assntance  he  fortifiefil  the  city  of  Gtia-t 
nnco,  and  informed  them  of  hio  resolution  to  exert  his  beat, 
endeavours  in  the  Mrrioe  of  the  king.  All  his  .ai^iers  agreed 
to  folhiw  his  examfde*  except  three  or  foar  wha  fled  ioad  in- 
foitrwd  Gonaato  of  the  defection  of  their  governor.  Saave- 
d^a  rtdred  immediately  to  Caxamarca^  with  forty  hiMnsemeni 
where  he  joined  Diego  de  Mora  and  those  who  had  wUh« 
ilrawndenK  #iUi  him  from  Truxillb,  where  both  deckur^ 
tb^nMivei  for  the  royaUst  part^.  Oa  learning  the  deiectioit 
of  Sttavedra  imd  the  priiicipal  inhabitants  of  Ouaimco,  Gon^ 
Mio  «ent  an  officer  to  that  place  at  the  head  of  thirty  «oIdiersi 
with  orders  to  pilii^  and  destroy  the  city:  But  the  Indiana 
of  the  neighbourhood,  having  armed  themselveii  and  takf^i 
possession  of  die  place  by  the  orders  of  their  in&st«n,  made 
i)6  JWR^te  a  defence  that  the  insurgent  detachment  was 
beaten  *afft  md  censtramed  to  return  to  Lima,  being  unal^ 
t(»^^racure  any  other  plunder  except  some  marcs  cattle  and 
ttdle^ animals  briotaffing  to  the, settlers*     ;$->:>  .mOi 

On  the  arrival  oi  Antonio  de  Roldea  at  Cwasa,  wheigi 
OohaByio  had  Boit  to  ttdce  the  icommand  in  that  city  and  pror 
TiliM»  Alfemo'de  Htnojoaa,  who  had  hitherto  been  lieuten* 
irii^fflraroPf  tkere,  migocd  the  command  of  the  city  and 

troops. 
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MPoOnt»  h»  9M  WM  bflUifvd  ^ritkwmltt  dlmtHAMim  De 
HdNM  inhMd&triy  coUedlfid  at^  modi  moMgr  <••  ^  >  oovid 
j^tocnjCt  ««*  wOkHid  ill  tW  ibUlin  that  wemto  btimM  in 
that  jwigliliOttriKW^  wfch  i»iioin  ha  maidiad  to  XaMhufnap 
Ha,  about  fiwr  kM^jnea  iitoin  Cuapd.  •  At  that,  plaoa.  na  kani- 
ad^ihitt  Diqg(o  Gentenoj  who  had  oboMaled  himidf  for  mon 
fhan  a  year  in  a  cava  amon^  the  mouiitaini,  had  raoently 
kft>  bH  aoiieealiiMnt,  on  learning?  the  arrival  of  the  preadent, 
■MMl^biicoileeted  Mveral  of  hie  fermcir  fMurtiiani,  who  had 
bidden  themMllvei  fr6m  the  fury  df  <Sk>nialo  in  various  parte 
of  the  woods  and  nnontains.  By  this  time  Centeno  had  ool* 
leeted  abou^  forty  men*  mostly  on  foot,  thoodi  soine  of  theoi 
sliil  badthift  horses  with  which  they  had  made  their  escape. 
Although  these  men  were  neither  so  well  armed  or  equipped  as 
they  eouidhava  wished,  Centeno  resolved  to  make  an  attempt 
upon  Cuioo^  shewing  as  much  confidence  as  if  he  had  been 
at  the  head  of  five  hundred  well  armed  troops.  Hu  priuoi- 
pil  followers  w«re  Luisde  Ribera,  Alfonso  Ferea  de  £sqnin 
val,  I^ego  Alvarez,  Francisco  Nigral,  .Pedro  Ortiz  da 
Zarate,  and'  Friar  Dominic  Ruiz,  commonly  called  Father 
'Viwayno.  -  With  this  smalF  band  of  folbwers,  Centena  dreiT 
nigh  to  Cuieo,  bdng  doubtless  invited  to  that  stqp  by  SMne 
tt  the  prinoipai  inhabitanis,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  them 
fironti  the  Qwanny  of  De-  Robles,  a  young  man  of  low  cnrigin 
and  little  abili^.  It  was  even  said  tiiat  Alfonso  de  Hinojoea, 
firmn  resostment*  against  Oonzalo  for  superseding  him  in  the 

Svemnient4  hod  s«it  privately  to  oflfer  his  assistance  to 
ntbno*  Both  of  these  reports  are  highly  probables  as 
othor^se  it  would  have  been  a  most  inexcusable  rashness  in 
Cienteno,  to  call  it  no  worse,  ■  to  have  presumed  upon  attack- 
ing Cuzco  with  the  small  number  of  men  he  had  collectad  { 
as,  besides  the  inhabitants  of  the  ci^',  there  were  mora  than 
five  hundred  sokliors  there  and  in  die  environs,  while  he  had 
cmly  forty  ill  armed  men,  most  of  whom  had  swords  or  dag- 
gers fastened  to  notes,  instead  of  pikes  or  lances. 

On  learning  the  i^roach  of  Cantcno,  De  Robles  returned 
to  Cuzco,  where  he  made  such  preparations  as  seemed  neoes- 
saEry  t  and,  on  hearins  that  Centeno  was  within  a  days 
march,  he  took  the  field  with  three  hundred  men,  sendintf 
finrwards  FrenciiKo  de  Aguira  to  procure  intelli^^enoek  libis 
person  was  brodi«r  to  one  Peruchio  de  Aguura  who  had 
fiHrmerlv  been  put  to  death  by  the  lieittenant^genend  Carva- 
jal>  and  was  ooniequently  a  seorek  aneroy  ta  th»  insui^gei^ 

party. 
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party.    In!i|e«d  ther^<i  of  execut^g  die  6oinmii>lDd  con^ 

ed  to-luifi  |>y  m  Mo^\Wi,  he  wen^t  iijuneciiat^.  to  ^iii  Ce^ 

teiM^/Xi^tdm  lie  infornied  of  every  tfaipg'thftt  i^aa  going  oii^aC 

Gu^Kp*  «nd.of  the  ^te  of  tt^i(»  inthiit.city.    Jn  the  ui^ 

jb^f^  the.  festivnl  of  ..Coipuft  Chrititi  qC  the  year  1547,  Geih>  ; 

,teno  advanced  toward  the  city' of  Cuzco,  by  a^ifier^irt.rEM;^^ 

froin  d^at/.in%v}ii(;h  Pe  ^^obwk  and  his  troops  were  jxi^ea} 

9nd, .  oaV)K^j|lirn^  one  of  .his  flanks  made  ai^  uncxpeoten^ 

;ta88aulfc  wKA;  great  rcsolu 'on.  as  resolved  to  conquer  i^ 

i$die.     Cdmptetcly  sutpri^.  and  thrpwn  into  pcS^fiuipn,  toe 

i^rocms  of  Ue  Kobleft  j«9rp   luuiblp.- 1^.  gf^.  ¥^P  .wiy  bf^jeir 

ifof.  defiance,  and  cveA  Jf).  s&viera)  instances  tuipied  l^dlra^iiu 

against. each  other.  Jasodtu^h  that, a  gopd  ipany. ofjt^<^ 

weie  slain  by  their 'Owit:C<Jnirtules..  On  thisocaMttPfi  C^tJeat^ 

iiscld  the  fotbiwi^stratagenit  which  s^cce^ed  aclniirabiyi 

liaviiig  taken  *  Q^:tb0  sitddles  $nd  bndlMirom  il]^  ^^?!^ 

^wkm^ng  to  bis  small  bao^  of  followers,  h«i  ordered  the^'tp 

be  driven  by  bte  attendfOit  Inul_.;  "^ona  the  road  which  led 

,to  the.lront  of  the  enooaies  camp»  to  caU.  oXt  their  attentiou 

from  his  real  attack  on  their  flank  and.  rear*    ^  this,  mean^ 

as  tilie  bors^w/ere.. urged  on  by  the  Indian^  behind,  ^db^ 

threw  the  troc^  of  De  jR^obles  into  confusion,  and  ^^|m 

CeitfaeoM^'  to  penetri^te  into,  the  camp  unperc^ived  and  uapp* 

posedi  where  be  and  bis  men  exerted*  themselvea  so  couragsr 

ously  that  the  ^surgents  were  completely  defeated  and  put  to 

flifijht. 

(  By  this  suocessfbl  exploit  Centeiio  acquired  great  honour^ 
it  having  been  seldom  seeu  that, so  spiaU  a  numlper  had  d^ 
feated  sd  dispropcjrtioued  a  force  of  infinitely  bet^r  ai^e^ 
troops.  ^ .  It  h^s  been  reported  that,  on  this  occasipn,  soQUs 
iinen  belonging  ito  Alfonso  de  Hinojosawere  the  first  to  fiy^ 
in  consequehce  of  secret  orders  for  that  purpose :  But  these 
men  i^ever.  acknowledged  the  truth  criT  this  allegn^tioi^,  as  dis^ 
ffracefnl  to  themselves  {  and  Centcno  denied  the  story,  as 
detracting  from  the  glory  of  his  victory. 

After  Uie  derout  of  Pc  Roblcs,  Centeno/ took  possession 
l»f  Cuzco,  where  he  was  immediately  elected  coptaln-general 
<(^  that  city. and  province  for  bis  majesty,  l^ext  oay,  he 
caused.  Antonio  de  Robles  to  be  beheaded,  i|^  distributed 
1061^000  <»owns,  which  he  found  in  tba^  city  bdonging  to 
GoumJo,  among  his  followers.  He  in  the  .next  place  took 
measures,  fixr.  rai«ng  a  resp^taUe  force  {  appointing  Pedrp 
■de  Rioa  and  Juan  d0  Vargas,  the  brutiier  of  Garcilasso  de  la , 
Vega,  captains  of  infantry,  and  Francisco  Negral  captain  of 
;.    VOL.  V.  I  cayiiliyj 
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tsaifthj;  Lui*  do  Ribers  l)(^iig  nane4  majoi^geoe^  Hvfr 
l^g  anned  aod  e^ii|iiM)  about  ibar  hundred  men,  lie  0eC  out 
fi)r  La  Rata,  wjtb  1^  intention  ot  penuadin^  Alfomo-dA 
Mendota,  who  commanded  at  that  place  for  Oonaaloi  to 
dedlire  for  the  king»  or  otherwue  to  take  posMwloa  Jt  that 
jplace  by  force. 

About  this  time^  Lucas  Martin*  who  had  been  «ent  bgr 
Oonado  to  eonduct  tbe-tnx^  of  Arequipa  to  Lima,  set  out 
front  Areqnipal  with  130  men  for  that  purpoae  {but  when  he 
had  proceeded  about  four  leagues  on  his  roard^  his  peoole 
mutifaied  and  made  him  prisoner,  electing  Jerma  de  Yille* 
'giu  as  ^ehr  commander,  and  immediately  mardhcd  off  to 
jom  Centoio^  who  was  then  in  the  Collaq  waiting  Uieiiiue 
of  some  negotiations  in  which  he  had  onpki^red  Pedro  Oon* 
aailo  de  Zipnite,  schodmaster  at  Cuzco.  While  in  the  CoHai^ 
Ctltitefio  was  inifonned  that  Juan  de  8ihreira,  the  teijeaitt  ma^ 
jor  of.  tile  ermy  of  the  insurgents,  had  beoa  sent  by  GUmaalo 
to  conduct  the  troops  of  that  province  to  I4ma,  and  had 
knade  prisonein  of  five  or  six  <»  the  royalists  whom  he  met 
#ith  on  his  inarch.  $ilveira'had  collected  about  three  bun- 
^dr^d  men  on  this  occasion,  and  we,  shall  relate  what  befel 
them  in  the  sequel 

On  learning  the  success  of  Centeno  at  Cuzco  and  tbe  death 
of  De  Roblesf  and  being  likewise  informed  that  the  peqile 
df  San  Miguel  had  declared  for  his  m^esty,  and  that  the 
captain9  Mercadillo  and  Porccl  had  joined  Diego  de  Mora  at 
Cftxamarca ;  Gonialo  Pizarro  saw  that  he  had  now  only  to 
dq)end  on  die  force  which  was  along  with  himself  at  Lima, 
mid  those  under  Pedro  de  Puclles,  on  whose  fidelity  he  re> 
posed  entire  confidence.  In  this  predicament,  he  determin- 
ed to  alter  the  destination  of  Juan  d'Acoeta  and  to  send  him 
against  Centeno  with  a  respectable  force,  resolving  to  foUow 
d'Acosta  in  person  with  uU  his  army  if  necessary,  then 
amounting  to  nine  hundred  men,  among  whom  were  many 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Perq.  In  forming  this  new 
fesolution,  his  object  was  in  the  first  place  to  reduce  all 
the  upper  or  mountainous  provinces  to  sut^ection,  and 
afierwaras'  to  make  war  on  every  other  part  of  the  colintiry 
which  had  withdrawn  tram  his  authority.  It  has  likewise 
been  conjectured,  that  Oonzalo  propo^  to  biihsdi^  in 
caise  of  any  reverse,  to  oideavOur  to  make  some,  new  dis- 
.  covery  and  conquest,  towards  the  Rio  Plata,  or  Chilly  or  in 
some  other  place  to  die  south  and  east  of  Peru.  He  cer- 
tainly never  avowed  this  intentloa  openly,  noir  is  it  alleg- 
ed 
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ffd  that  tocbilllintfiicMed  it  t6  aisy  of  hi*  confld«Ati,  itt'ilA 
wMikt'KiMjiiidldttedit  Waiit  of  ^nfideiide  hitti<cairiei  ttb 
thatthtviSea^^etits  oiifyW  conjtecttu^.''Iki'cbni^ehb^df 
lUi  «ifw^»  OoHcalQ  recaRcfd  IKAcbUik^  Litoif  wfOT  lAI 
Mb  troupgy  t6  thii'ffrettt  MOltificaitibii'iyr  dftkt'perabil  and  his 
^lo#en  I  insontrch  that  seveii  pt  eight  of  theM  desem), 
choofeing^  JeMirtife  de  Sbt^  as  thieSr  c6mma|^d«r.  Many' iikhbi^ 
w^uld^  e«itah%  haire  folW«d  ^his  eXl^>lfci  if  it  M  t^ 
boto  ^  <hi»  si/«^M«  pi*ectmttoiiff  exercisdd  l^y  B*  Acosta  ttti  (hl^' 
oedaii«in«%hbinit  to  death  l^o^za  M(^xik,  soM-ih-law  to 
^  Golide  de  Odnterb,'  and  andther  sel^r,  whonV  he  i^ 
pmiA  of  kft«Hd£hg  to  il^ileit.  He  likewise  arrested  ^setA 
0Clfei9ii^<#«^  iu^bMted  of  tlAiilar  inteiitionfl»  whoin  iM^f 
"eiiylitid'Mla^n^i^ld  litM. 

'<AW  day«  b«foi«'thd  ii^al  of  ITAcbsta  at  Lima,  Gdii^  j 
M  tobk  '«MMe  »iM|()ibiofi  of  the  fidelity  of  A|itottio  AliamkriiKr, 
4litl  H^Mldat<d  beareir,  irhb  appeared  to  conduct  himself  with  h 
4i^eie  Of  ooldtiess  in  the  |>reseiit  entergenc^  j  a!ad,  .withoitt 
kny  ditlKrtprttOf  or  eren  any  strong  siispidoatsdrdcnMtaitt^ 
bemjb'alfe^  against  hiiii,  he  caused  him  io  be  linrested  ioixnti 
p«t  m'  farons  as  a  crfanittai,  had  him  'sttarigled  in  nt^^ 
durhig*  the  night,  and  ordi^red  his  desid  bodjr  to  M  sui^^d- 
ed  Upon  the  pubKc  gibbdt.    Altamarlnd  im$  bAe  of  thge  ridi* 
^«blOttisCs  in  Perti,'  and  Gon^ato,  having  confiscate  all  hfs 
weidth^<!Hl9lribiitted' it  among  his  most  attached  followers^ 
Alier  this,  h«»JaVe  the  charge  of  the  royiil  standard  to  Doh 
AntOAid  del  Ribera,  who  had  just  joined  with  thirty  meh 
-from  Ghiaititthgd,  whtooe  aflso  he  had  broiu;iit  some  amis 
add  eatCle  which  he  had  taken  from  the  inhabiiWtB  of  thaft 
pliOe.    At  this  time  Gohzalo  found  his  afiairs  much  embar'- 
rateed  and  growing  every  day  worse,  insomuch  |hat  he  could 
<»n(ty  count  upon  the  force  which  accompanied  h'iM  in  Lima ; 
whereas  a  short  time  before  he  seemed  absolute  master  df 
the  whole  kirigdem  of  Peru.    He  was  in  great  fear,  if  the 
iitew  royal  orders,  the  general  amnesty,  and  the  rievoditiofa 
of  the  obnoxious  regulations,  all  of  wnich  had  been  broo^ 
OBtfroiaa  Spain  by  uiepresiue^  should  come  to  the  knoW<<> 
ledge  of  his  remaininittoilowerd,  that  they  would  aH  abaiidoh 
hiktt.    In  this  state  ^  u&ccrtaintV  and  dread,  he  asseinlMed 
tdt  the  'priiicipid  inhabitants  and  citi^ns  of  Lima  at  his 
fciouiie,  to  trhoni  he  repreiubnted,  <*  That  he  hadbrou^thinl- 
%elfintt>avery  embaiYassirig  and  even  dangerous  situatidn 
b^y  lai  escertions  in  their  service,  doHirg  vrbijchhe  had  endai<- 
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tn^  much  labour  and  donmr  in  t^e  vara  he  had  oarried  ba 

,«r  thajir  jbei^fit,  afid,f<v  Uie  prcit«oMon  of  thaiRipraptrqr  and 
^iru^ts,  for  aD  which  they  were,  UidebtfBd  to  flie  •gniiiit .  and 
'\^!n^,  (l|f  liit  pother  the  marquU.  That,  in  me  pnenent 
'','lituatliDn,  of  afmnra,  the  whole  oolonista  ought  tp'  coniider 
^''^th«ir  honour  and  unite^ctta  as  identi^ed  wiui  bit-  own,  the 

'conduct  of  both  being.  luftcienUy  just^ed  in  sending  depu- 
I  [ti^  to  inform  the  l^n^  of  ail  that  had  occurred  dunng  the 
^jtroubles  wad  commotioni.  That  the  president  had  arretted 
';  these  deputies  at  Panama,  had  leduc^  hit  oQcevt,  and  had 
^- .taken  possession  of  his  shipi.  That  the  president  certainly 
';bad  done  all  these  things  lo  odvance  hit  own  private  interett  i 
\|P,  if  he  had  received  orders  from  his  muei^  to  make  war 
'j^^insttne  kingdom,  he  would  assiUredW  have  given  intdlir 
l-gence  of  this  circumstance  through  Paniagua.    That/ not 

'iatiti^  w^th  these  ontrages,  the  president  no^v  invaded,  the 
]^'governmait  to  which  he,  Oonsalp,  had  been ,  lawfully  a|>- 
f^^jx4nted,,  and  disseminated  numerov9  libdt   against  him 

throughout  the  kingdom,  as  was  well  known  to  them  aU. 

jTliat  consequently,  he  was  deteitnined  to  uie  his  utmost 
^  ,^orts  to  appose  the  president,  wlio  treated  him  as  an  enemy 
>  .without  any  Intimate  cause.  That  the  general  interests  of 
-^^^1  the  colonists  and  his  own  were  obviously  identified  j  a^t 
^lahould,  the  president  carry  matters  to  extremity  at  every 
'thing  seemed  to  indicate,  they  would  all  be  brought  to  a 
"^pevere  account  for  the  conscauences  of  the  late  wart  and 
'jdisorders,  i^nd  would  be  held  refpnnsible  for  the  murders 
'and  plunders  which  had  been  perpetrated  during  their  con- 
^  ^tinuance.  He  requested  them  therefore  to  reflect  roaturelv 
"pn  all  these  things;  and,  as  he  had  hitherto  exerted  his 
*  .utmost  efforts  in  defence  of  tlicir  rights,  it  still  remained  not 
^.onhr  to  continue  to  defend  the  same,  but  eveivto  preserve 

their  lives  and  honours.    For  these  purposes,  Uierefore,  he 

^lad  now  assembled  them,  and  to  lay  before  them  a  clear  state 
-  of  the  present  situation  of   affairs ;  and  he  requested  of 

them  to  declare  freely  ond  openly  dieir  undisguised  sentir 

.ments ;  engaging,  on  the  fuith  and  honour  of  a  gentleman 
'^i^nd  a  knight,  which  he  was  ready  to  confirm  by  a  solemn 
^iOath,  that  he  would  not  injure  any, one  in  person  or  estate 
"ifer  the  opinion  or  advice  they  might  now  give;  but  sitould 
^  leave  ev€»7  one  at  full  liberty  to  declare  for  either  party  in 
*■  the  present  troubles,  anid  even  to  retire  wherever  they  might 

judge  proper.    Therefore,  he  expected  that  all  who .  were 

disposed 
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diqaowd  to  adhere  to  him  on  tlie  preient  occanon  ahontf^ 
deohure  themttlvcf  wkhoiit  reierve^  m  he  would  devuuid  of 
them  to  confirm  thdr  promiie  bj  a  written  ^d  sigmiNi  en*' 
oaetmei  ..  He  adviaeid  them  aotordingiy  to  look  well  t0^ 
uiMrpronuMs  when  once  madey  a«  if  anj  one  shoidd  tiolate' 
the  same,  or  ahould  aj^pear  lukewarm  or  feeble  in  dli^^' 
forts  in  the  approaching  Grisi«»  he  would  immedia^jy  order' 
them  to  be  put  to  death  even  updn  rery  idight  circUoiMbmcei* 
of  swpidon."  •> 

'  -  Every  person  in  the  oMemUy  answered  unhesitatingly,  that 
diey  were  ready  to  obey  his  orders  in  every  thing  to  tne  ut-' 
most  of  their  power  and  abilities,  and  to  devote  their  lives' 
and  fortunes  in  his  cause.  Some  even  went  so  fiur  in  t^elr 
pretended  attachment,  as  to  say  that  diey  would  Ki^iUlngly 
risk  their  eternal  salvation  in  nis  service.  Many  of  them 
emulottsly  strove  to  find  out  arguments  for  justifying  the  war' 
whieh  was  now  .about  to  commence,  and  to  enhance  the  ob^ 
ligations  which  the  whole  country  lay  under  to  OonSalo  for' 
undertaking  the  management  of  the  enterprize.  Some  even 
carried  their  base  and  scandalous  flattery  to  such  a  pitch  .of 
extravagance,  to  conciliate  the  tyrant,  that  it  were  improper 
to  contaminate  our  pages  with  a  repetition  of  their  wprdai  ^ 
After  they  had  all  expressed  thehr  attachment  to  the  cause^' ; 
Oonaalo  drew  out  a  paper  in  which  the  proposed  engfM;iemenC 
was  already  engrossed  at  full  length }  at  the  bottom  of  which 
he  caused  the  ncentiate  Cepeda  to  write  a  solemn  promise  of 
execrtlng  all  which  that  paper  contained,  and  to  obey  Gon- 
zaio  in  every- thing  he  should  command;  after  which,  he 
made  Cepeda  sign  tnat  promise,  and  take  a  solemn  oath  to 
dbserve  all  its  conditions.  After  Cepeda,  all  who  were  present 
in  the  assembly  were  made  to  sign  and  swear  to  the  engage- 
ment in  a  siroikir  manner*  ^ 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  affair,  Joan  d'Acosta  was  or*  'i 
dered  to  prepare  for  marching  to  Cuzco  by  way  of  the  moun- 
tain j  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  men.  Paez  de  Sotomayor 
was  appointed  his  major-genieriEd  on  this  mpedittonj  Martin 
d'Olmos  captain  of  cavalry,  Biego  de  Oumiel  captain  of  moa« 
queteers,  Martin  de  Almendras  captain  of  pikemen,  and 
Mardn  de  Akurzon  standurd-bear^r.  The  whole. Of  ^is  die^ 
tachment  being  well  provideil  with  arms  and  all  nepessa:^ 
equipments,  left  Lima  taking  the  mountain  road  for  Cuzoo» 
on  purpose  to  recover  that  important  dty  from  Centeno.  At 
-the  same  time  Gonzalo  received  notice  that  the  squadron 
■!if-*-*i4^^^j ^  m<,  *■.■«,  M'-«^---',ve,-.-  -ji .- v^-s.-. ■,-.,■,,,  <.     ,,;.,.  commandcd 
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4ii^rfaifj«4  thfVrefftKf  jpAj^owoUllirwif,  lo«nminpUiewl}ok 

llttJP^  P0fi#«wan  of  ^  |wrti  Uiwgbi  occiiiioii grmt 
jijinq  aiajtw^Minc*  iniitfr*  wfy.  til^wW^ir  m  in  tktt 
of^if)  ,(he  9$)c«wfir7  pr^fin  wodlt)  baye  to  be  baaMiy  inuod  md 
VSfiiiftlffdh  by  <  Yffiph  9\efMi«;l^  in4ecuot«nti  niigbt  hiMe  aa 
opportunity  of  wtthdr'awinff  during  the  battle*,  and  might 
wm  eacaiw  oq  ^i^ari  tbai.«Mpft  10  jom  th«  fitctny  t  whiWt  at 
ujti^  t>9fhe.tirae,  ,^hore,woH)d  b«  no  leisure  to  Rtrat^  th^  beha^ 
vipjof  9f  ^e  ijr^ycriqg,  «^  to  oompel  them  la  join  tbe  army. 
0raiiny/^q  ifwued  accordingly  l^r  tbe  army  to  takeibe6ela» 
1^  it  «Fa^  pvblickljr,  pF0c1a;im«d  throughout  tbe  cityi  thatj 
evi^y  qne  (it  i^  carry  wrops,  pf  leyery  age  and  condition*  w«i 
to  joii)  tbe  ^Vfiwa*  (^  pain  of  death*    Pizarro  gave  notioe 
tbwtbA.w^Mkl  pebf^adiiRvpiy  person  wlio  acted  contnurv  to 
tbese, orders;  ^nd,  ^biile  be  nsercbcd  in  penpn  at  the  head 
^t^iroaiffiy  be  should  leave  the  UeMtenaiit-genenJIn  charge 
tpjftbe  city,  tp.eTcecute  rigprpus  punishment  on  all  who  lagged 
behind.    A]i  the  inbabitaAt»  were  Ip  coofouoded  and  terri-r 
fie4  by  ^hese  threats*  tha^  no  one  dared  to  converse  with 
f^other,  apd  none  bad  the  eouTagc  either  to  fly  or  to  deter- 
Tuisfie  what  yaa  best  to  be  done  in  this  emergopcy*    Some 
hiowP^^  ppntrived  to  conceal  themselves  in  places  overgrown 
^ith  tfili  reeds,  or  in  eaves,  ajid  inany  concealed  dieir  valu- 
able efi^edn  imder  ground. 

0(1  Jth^  dey  preceding  that  which  had  been  $i;ed  upon  by 
(^qsildp  fpr  marching  from. Lima,  news  was  brouf^t  that 
libnee  ships  had  entered  thepoQt  of  lima,  which  occasioned 
uoiveiial  consternation.    The  alarm  yr$»  sounded,  apd  Oop^ 
zalo  marched  out  with  all  the  men  who  could  be  oolleeted  on 
»;»^dd^,  talupg  up  his  eacampment  about  midway  between 
the  .^^ty  and  the  port,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  league  or  fout 
ifft!^  trom  each,  that  he  m^ht  at  the  same  time  make  head 
^^ijpat  his  enenyies  if  they  attempted  to  land,  and  might 
pi;^ vent  the  inba^tants  of  Lima  firom  baring  any  co^nroiniir 
f^itlon  with  tlhe  vessels.    He  was  at  the  same  time  V9^111u*g 
tpabaiadoo.thecity,  luid  wished  to  know  exactly  Uie  inten- 
t^ions  o^  A^pa*  before  going  to  a  greater  distance,  and  H 
po^ible  tp  gaii)  possession  of  the  ve^els  by  s<Hae  centriviuice 
fur  negociation,  having  no  means  of  (Nreventing  them  from 
gf^^g  pov^esapon  of  the  port,  at  one  of  his  own  captains, 
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contraiy  totheq^inioaoftheother  oiScerSf  h^d  lately  rank 
five  veueh  in  the  l^rbour.  On  this  occasion  Oonzalo  mut- 
tered five  hundred  and  fifty  nien»  candry  and  infantry  in- 
cluded I  and|  after  encampung  in  the  situation  alreodv  men'' 
tioned,  he  placed  eight  horsemen  in  ambush  close  to  the  aea» 
with  orders  to  prevent  any  person  landing  from  the  ressels  to 
deliver  or  to  receive  letters,  or  to  converse  with  any  one. 
Next  day,  Oonzalo  sent  Juan  Hernandez,  an  inhabitant  of' 
Lima,  in  a  boat  on  board  the  ships,  with  orders  to  si^  in  hik 
name^  if  Aldana  chose  to  send  any  of  his  people  on  shore  to 
explain  the  object  of  his  coming  into  Peru,  that  Hernandez 
would  remain  on  board  as  an  hostage  for  the  safety  of  his 
messenger.  Hernandez .  was  conducted  on  board  tfie  admiral 
where  Aldana  retained  him  as  proposed,  and  sent  on  shore 
the  captain  Penna  to  wait  upon  Gonzalo.  '^ 

Penna  was  not  conducted  to  camp  till  night,  that  he  might 
have  no  opportunity  of  conversing  with  any  one ;  and  on 
beiuff  introauced  to  Oonzalo  in  his  tent,  he  delivered  to  him 
a  writing,  containing  the  orders  and  instructions  which  the 
president  had  received  from  his  moiesty,  the  general  amnesty 
granted  by  his  m^esty  to  all  the  colonists  of  Peru,  and  the 
revocation  of  the  obnoxious  regulations.  He  then  expatiate 
ed,  as  instructed  by  Aldana,  on  the  universal  and  great  ad« 
vantages  which  would  accrue  to  aU  by  giving  a  prompt  and 
entire  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  majesty,  who  had  not 
Judged  it  convenient  to  contlnne  Oonzalo  in  the  government 
of  Peru.  That  his  majesty,  being  fiilly  informed  of  nil  that 
had  occurred,  in  that  country,  had  sent  out  De  la  Oasca  as 
president,  with  instructicMis  and  full  powers  to  provide  a  re- 
medy for  all  the  existii^  evils.  Oonzalo  proudly  answered, 
that  he  would  severely  punish  all  who  were  on  board  the  fleet, 
and  would  chastise  the  audacity  of  the  president  for  the  out^ 
rage  he  had  committed  in  detaining  his  ehyoys  and  seizing 
his  shipsL  He  complained  loudly  against  Aldana,  for  coming 
now  against  him  as  an  enemy,  after  receiving  his  money,  and 
accepUng  his  commission  to  go  into  Spain  on  purpose  t(  give 
an  account  of  his  conduct  to  the  king. 

After  some  farther  discourse,  all  the  officers  belonging  U^ 
Gonzalo  left  the  tent,  leaving  him  and  Penna  alone  togetncr. 
Gonzalo  made  him  a  long  discourse,  endeavouring  tp  just^ 
hi^  conduct  in  regard  to  nis  past  and  present  conduct;  and 
concluded  by  making  him  an  ofier  of  100,000  crowns,  if  he 
Would  contrive  to  put  him  in  possession  pf  the  galleon  com- 
manded 
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mw^ecl  by  AM^»>  wlijcli  composed  tli|e,pri9ciiM|iI  fierce  of  the 

ciimg  hiiM^jIf ,  di^oi^ure^  by  A^,  pff^f ,  ao^  *»!;  po(Mpg 
^3iftteyiir  wou]jd,iijl^|^v|i^.bui|i  to  be  ^^ty  of  siic^  treftcherqiis 
conduct,  Ax  the  copfJtuiop  of  this  conference,  Fi^a ,  was 
COfnmitted  to  the  cosiodv  of .  Antonio  do  Ribcir%  xvith  stfie^ 
li^nnctiops  thf^t  he  should  not  Ibe  pUowed  to  have  the  smallest 
intercourse  with  any  i  mdividu^I.  whpmsoever ;  and  was  sent 
back  ne^t  day  to  ^e  fleet,  when  Juan  Fernandez  retumied 
0  CiWfS  having  i^  tlie,intierval  proipised  and  resolve^  to  use 
his  utjuiost  leBbrts  ^^  the  service  of  his  Qiajesty  on  every  fa- 
Tourable  gpportunity. 

>)ijdai^  had  rishtfy  judged,  that  the  surest  means  for  suc- 
ceeding in  the  mission  on  which  he  had  been  entrusted  by  the 
president,  was  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  the  genera? 
|Mrdon  among  the  so^jers,  For  thi^  pumose,  therefore,  he 
devised  exceedingly  proper  measures  to  diffuse  the  intelligence 
fMQong  the  troops,  but  which  were  at  the  same  time  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  for  Juan  Hernandez.  Aldana  g^ve  I  im 
copies  of  tul  his  dispatches  in  duplicate,  and  ^trusted  him 
with  letters  for  several  principal  persons  in  the  camp  of  Oon- 
zalo.  Fernandez  concealed  such  of  these  papers  as  he  judced 
necessary  in  his  boots,  giving  all  the  rest  to  Pizarro.  Taking 
Gopzalp.  aflerwardai  aside,  he  told  hiin  secretly  that  Ald(^na 
had  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  hin;i  to  publish  the  royal 
pardon  in,  the  camp }  and  that  accordingly  he  had  thought  it 
prudent  to  pretena  compliance,  and  had  taken  charge  of  that 

Seneral  amnesty  among  his  othei^  disputches,  both  to  blind 
,  ildana  by  the  expectation  of  doing  what  he  wished,  and  on 
purpose  to  get  these  from  him  for  the  information  of  Gonzalo  j 
pretending  to  be  ignorant  that  Gonzalo  knew  of  any  such 
thing  existing.  Gonzalo  thanked  him  for  his  prudent  con- 
duct, and  considered  him  as  a  person  worthy  of  entire  confi- 
dence and  much  attached  to  tne  cause.  He  then  received 
the  papers  which  Fernandez  offered,  threatening  the  severest 
punishment  against  Aldana.  Having  thus  craftily  deceived 
Gon^o,  Fernandez  contrived  to  deUver  some  of  the  letter! 
he  had  in  charge,'  and  allowed  some  of  them  to  fall  on  the 
ffoxmA,^  as  if  lost,  yet  so  as  they  might  be  found  by  those  to 
whom  they  were  addiressed. 

When  Gonzalo  quitted  Lima  to  encamp  on  the  rOad  to^ 

wards  the  sea-port  of  Calao,  he  left  Pedro  Martin  de  Cicili^ 

in  cnar^e  of  the  city  as  provost-marshal.    This  man,  who 
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hibd  attached  liliipaelf  to'GoA2aTo  with  much  ze^  froin  theverjr 
coitanondttotot  oJCtbe  trout^y  waa  ndw'  abciut  seventy  vt^n 
of  ag6|  yet  healthy  and  Vigoi^oiu,  of  a  rough  and  "cruel  ^ 
pontSon,  and  Entirely  destitute  of  plejl^  tdwarijs  0od  o^  pF 
loyttlty  to  the  sOTereign.  Gonzalo  hiid  giyeh  him  ordc^^  ^ 
hang  up  everjr  person  he  might  find  toitoing  in  thb  dt^  witli 
out  a  written  permission,  or  who  might  riitum  thither  frbni 
camp  without  a  pass.  Martin  c^^ecuted  these  rigorous  orders 
wi^h  so  much  exactitude,  that,  meeting  a  person  who  came 
under  tlie  foregoing  predicament,  he  had  not  suiBcient  pa- 
iieHte  to  have  nim  hanged,  but  dispatched  hini  directly  , with 
his  poiffnord.  He  generally  went  about  tlie  streets  rouowea 
by  the  hangman,  carrying  a  parcel  of  ropes,  ind  Ipudfy  ^ 
clarcd  that  he  would  hang  up  every  one  whoih  he .  found  i^ 
the  city  without  permission  firom  Uanzalo.         |   ''  ll 

One  day  several  of  the  citizens  came  firom  ^4)  Cfilnp  to  th^ 
city^  under  the  authority  of  a  pass,  to  procure  siich  provi- 
sions and  other  articles  as  they  stood  in  need  ofj  the  piincipat 
persons  among  whom  were  ^edlas  de  Ribelra,  who  was  al- 
calde or  police  judge  of  the  city,  Vasco  de  Gueviara,  |Iernandp 
Bravo  de  Laminns,  Francisco  de  Ampuero,  Diego  Tinocp| 
Alfonzo  Ramirez  de  Sosa,  Francisco  de  Barrionueva,  Alfonzo 
de  Barrionucvo,  Martin  de  Menezes,  Diego  d'Escobar,  and 
sottie  others.  After  they  had  collected  the  articles  of  which 
they  were  in  want,  they  left  the  city  with  their  horses  arms 
and  servants ;  but,  instead  of  returning  towards  the  camp, 
they  went  off  in  the  road  for  Truxillo.  Being  noticed  by 
some  spies,  who  gave  immediate  notice  to  Gonzaio,  he  caused 
them  to  be  pursued  by  .Tuan  de  la  Torre  with  a  party  of  mount- 
ed musqueteers.  At  the  distance  of  eight  leagues  from  Lima, 
De  la  Torre  came  up  with  Vasco  de  Guevar^^  and  Francisco 
Ampuero,  who  had  fallen  behind  with  the  intention  of  acting 
as  a  kind  of  rear  guard,  to  cive  notice  to  the  rest  in  case  of  a 
pursuit.  They  defended  themselves  courageously,  and  as 
their  enemies  could  not  take  any  certain  aim,  it  being  under 
nicht,  they  contrived  to  make  their  escape  unwounded.  De 
la  Torre  and  his  men  found  themselves  unable  to  continue  the 
pursuit  with  any  chance  of  success,  as  their  horses  were 
already  completely  tired  with  their  rapid  march  from  camp. 
They  returned,  therefore,  believing  that,  even  if  they  were  to 
get  up  with  the  fugitives,  they  would  be  unable  to  take  them 
by  fbrce,  as  they  were  all  men  of  quality,  who  would  rather 
be  slain  than  surrender.    On  their  way  back  to  camp,  thej 
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fell  in  «rith  )EIenutndo  BravQ,  who,  ^  &U^  bi^nd  hi$  C9ipq<r 
|Minipos»  «m4  <i(^1>riqg}qg  bi^  a  jR*^V<>(*^  ^  pppauilQ  b.9  ,f «« 
^jogrdered  to  imr<.fi|diate  exccatioQ.  jO^na  Vnee  /Bravo,  lyljtp 
Wat  fifter  to  (fk«  priioner  aqd  wife  to  Nicolas  de  Ribeifa,  p^e 
9^  the  fugitivoo,  on  bearing  the  sitvation  of  her  brother,,  b^ 
tened  to  the  camp  acqbnipamed  by  ber  father,,  ancl  threw 
herself  at  the  fffit  of  Gon^alb,  whom  she  earnes^y  ii^plore^ 
to  na^re  the  life  of  lier  brother. .  Bej^ng  one  of  the  most  beau- 
ttfui,w;(^en  of  tbe  country,  and  , of  the  highest  rank,  i^i^ 
being  seconded  by  most  of  the  officers  who  serveu  tinder  Qo^^ 
mIo^  be  at  lenotb  allowed'  binueU*  to  be  prevailed  on  to  pai^bn 
b^  tarother,  who  was  the  only  person,  during  the  whole  sub- 
sistence of  his  usurpation,  whom  he  foigave  tor  in  siinilajr.o& 
fence.  On  granting  this  pardon,  Alfonzo  de  Caoeres,  one  of 
the  captains  under  Oonzalo,  kissed  his  hand  saying;  *Vlllus- 
Irtons  prince !  accursed  be  he  who  abandons  you,  or  hcsiti^^s 
.  to  i^acxifice  his  lite  in  your  service/'  Yet,  within  three  hours 
•ftorwur^s,  Hernando  Bravo  and  several  others  made  their 
eecape  froc^  the  camp.  Among  these  who  now  deserted  were 
aeveral  persons  of  consideration  who  had  attached  themselves 
to  Oons^lo  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  troubles,  so 
^at  their  defection  gave  him  infinite  vexation  and  alarm,  in- 
sprouch  that  hardly  any  one  dared  to  speak  to  him,  and  he 
issued  peremptory  orders  to  put  to  death  every  person  who 
inwht  be  found  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  camp. ' 
■•#'"  On^  the  same  niaht.  Captain  Martin  de  Robles  sent  a  mes- 
sagt  to  Diego  Maldonado,  who  had  been  alcalde  of  Cuzco, 
usually  called  the  rich,  intimating  that  Gonzalo  had  resolved 
jn  a  consultation  with  his  officers  to  put  him  to  death.  Mal- 
donado very  readily  believed  this  information,  as  he  had  for- 
jmerly  Uten  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuzco  who  mode  o^er  of 
their  services  to  the  late  viceroy.  Likewise,  although  then 
pardoned  by  Gonzalo,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the  march  to 
l^uito  against  the  viceroy,  he  had  fallen  under  new  suspicions, 
and  bad  even  been  put  to  the  torture,  on  account  of  a  letter 
ivhich  was  dropt  near  Gonzalo,  containing  some  very  nn- 

a*  «ant  truths  i  and  although  the  real  authors  of  that  letter 
been  afterwards  discovered,  Maldoni^do  could  ueyer  forget 
the  treatment  he  had  Buffered  at  that  time.  Besides  tbil,  be 
Was  tiie  intimate  firiend  of  Antonio  Altamirano,  whom  Gon- 
Ifcalo  had  recoitly  put  to  death.  Considering  all  these  cir- 
isumstances,  Maloonado  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
Imminent  danger  in  which  h?  stood^  that  h?  immediately 
-.^o-  quitted 
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qwttW  bis  m^Tfik  PfAy^im  «iffpf(|  «ad  ^Misk)^^,pim 
tiAing tji»»tow4l^  j»  :h4K8e,>  tbp^gh^fjb^  M,  mmiA  gofd 
oQM,  Of  spw>yt»g  ito  ,m^  ioC  hjis  ferrwt»  ^Though  |i  v«iy«^ 
nuwtf  k^  wiiiM  ^  $»st  ias  pmsiUi^  «H  uig^t  in  a  <i)r«f]iUcii|  <tch 
wMifIs  tbei|e%  fi^d  qonce^led  hinu^f  in  the  morning  ^^mg 
soflPte  tf  U  jrefds  near  the  shore  abput  three  leagues  from  l^Kblliw 
the  ships  .^  AMfiiw  ^y  <^t  anchor*  As  he  was  much  aiQns^ 
«f;bi|illg  pufspsd,  he  revealed  his  situation  to  ap  Xndi^  who 
bapi^^nieatQ  ba  near  i  and  whom  he  ;>revailed  upon  to  coeh 
stmRCt  a  Upat  of  reeds  and  straw,  on  which  the  Indian  carried 
\Am  on  bpard  one  of  the  ships. 

In  the  morning,  Martin  de  Robles  went  to  the  feotofMaiti 
flonados  and  Jnd^ng'him  withdrawn  as  he  expie(^,vhe  hn? 
mediati<y  waited  on  Gpnzalo,  <whom  he  infom^of  the  oj^'r 
oumstance,  adding,  "  As  th^  army  was  dimioishMM  daily,  l^ 
the  number  and  q^aUliy  pf  the  fugitives^  be  begged  le»ve  to 
advise  t^dt  ^^'>.v  should  quit  the  present  campi  aiid  lOfircb 
i9to  the  tU;w  -         ovinces,  as  formerly  agreed  upon,  iwtboi^t 
grfinting  pe}         >  1  to  any  one  to  go  into  the  city  of  .Umii, 
lest  many  more  mi^ht  use  that  pretence  fot  an  opportunity  to 
deswt.    Several  of  his  own  company,  he  said,  bad  iqpplied 
fer  leave  to  go  into  the  city,  to  procure  provjbions;  but  be 
considered  it  better  for  himself  to  go  there  with  a  det^dvmeiit 
of ;  sokUers,  to  collect  the  provisions  and  necessaries  required, 
that  he  might  keep  all  his  men  in  sight,  and  that  he  proposed 
on  this  pcCa^on  to  take  Maldonado  from  the  Dominican 
c<wyent,  wliei^e  he  understood  he  had  takeq  refuge,  and  to 
brina  h^  a  prisoner  to  the  camp,  where  he  ought  toundergo 
con^gn  punishmoit,  as  a  warning  to  others."    Gonsfdo  ^p'* 
,prov^  all  that  was  said  on  this  occasion  by  De  iU^des,  in 
whom  he  had  ^(reat  confidence  fA  a  persoQ  wha  had  t(d(en 
p^  with  him  m  all  the  past  troubles,  and  desired  him  to  4Gt 
in  the  way  he  proposed.    De  Robles  aoQordin|^y,  taking  §11 
his  own  horses  apd  attoidants  and  those  belonging  toMaldch 
nodo,  took  4long  with  him  to  Lioia  iJl  the  scwiers  of  his 
o^pany  in  whom  be  could  confide.    Aflter  effecting  such 
proviiionp  and  other  necessaries  as  might  serve  his  puipme, 
he  set  off  fpr  Truaulk»  with  thirty  armed  honemeQ,  declaring 
pubiicldv  thft  Oonsalo  was  a  Qrrant  aud  usurper,  that  aU 
good  su^ects  were  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  miyeity, 
(ind  that  he  was  resolved  to  join  the  president.       m.n  «   :  ^ 

Wh^  this  seriou*  defection  became  knowp  in  the  eamp,  it 
1^  |uiiy«f|i}lv  b9U«V^  tbajt  <h9  «riny  would  w^.  disperse. 
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f<13^tlwt'0^stfo  wduM  bemMMcred.    Gbnbnlb  endeimnir' 
«i^t6Mtora'o-id4r  and  cuifideneerWon^  pre-  . 

toiding  foT  "^'Kttle  ferilUMe  mho  hnA  deserted' hhn )  yerm^ 
Bohredte  t  ^uiBip  neat  tttonanp  That  very  n^ht^^'Ltfpe 
Mtifl!n,«n  ivAi^itant  of  Cucco,  deaerted'dmoac  In  U|^t  of 
tbeyfaele  army.  Next  morning  Ooneab  quitted  bis  present 
ounp)  and  inarched  about  two  teagues  to  a  new  canp  near  an 
aqueduct,  taking  erery  precaution  to  prevent  his  pc6plefiroin 
deacttingi  beKevingthat  his  f>ri<icipal  danger  on  that  account 
would  begot  oter  if  he  wc^  once  ten  or  twelve  leagues  fr<Hn 
Lima,  liie  licentiate  Caryajal  r  as  appointed  to  take  charge 
oif  the  night  gnardi  "with  tiriet  injunctions  to  ptavent  deser* 
tion :  But  even  he,  in  the  middle  of  the  nightv  quitted  the 
cainp;  accompanied  by  Paulo  Hondey^udo,  Mareo  de  Beta* 
moao,  Pedro  Suarez  d*Eecovedo,  Francisco  de  Miranida, 
Helrnando  de  Vaigasi  and  several  others  belonging  to  his 
company.  These  men  went  in  the  first  place  to  Lima,  whence 
th^  took  the  road  towards  Truxillo.  A  few  hours  aftei^ 
-wards,  Gabriel  de  itoias  left  the  camp,  accompanied  by  his 
nephew^' Gabriel  Bennnde:tl  and  Gomez  de  Roias  and- several 
other  persons  of  quality.  These  men  left  the  camp  unseen  hj 
any  «nfli,  as  they  went  through  the  quarter  which  had  bMB 
ccmlided  to  the  charge  ol'  the  licentiate  Carvajal.  ■  '  *  v*?* '!«ti»* 
•<^  lu  the  morning,  Gonzalo  was  much  distressed  on  loiming 
the  events  of  the  p«o.  night,  and  more  esqsecially  by  the  de- 
sertion (rf'tbe  licentiate  Carvojal,  whom  he  had  discwllged  by 
siiperseding  hini  in  thecomr-^and  which  had  been  oonienred 
oik  Juan  d^Aoosta,  and  by  refusing  him  his  niece  Donna  Fran-  * 
cisca  in  murringe.  llie  departure  of  the  licentiate  had  a  very 
bad  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  troops;  as  they  knew  he  was 
entrusted  with  &U  Oonzalos  secrets,  and  had  lieen  greatly  in 
his  confidence  ever  since  the  death  of  the  viceroy  whom  he 
bad  slain  in  the  battle  of  Quito.  GarvajalJeft  to  the  valuie  of 
more  than  15,000  crowns  in  the  camp,  in  gold  silvw  and 
horses,  all  of  which  was  immediately  confiscated' and  divided 
amoiig  the  lioldiers :  -  But  the  army  was  convinced  he  would 
mtt  have  abandoned  so  much  valuable  prc^rtyv  unless  he  had 
been  satisfied  that  the  afiaira  of  GonzeJowere-in^  a  -vei^  bad 
condition,  both-  in  regard  to  power  of  resisting- the  (weaddiV 
j^ndinrespeot'of  the  right  and  jtttiee  of  his  pretensions.  So 
great  was  the  defection  in  die  camp,  that  the  greater  part  of 
tQQ  troops  had  resolved  todispenie;  and  next  mortiing)  when 
^  9rmy  had  b^n  its  march,  two  cavaliers,  named  I<op«z 
«*%?'  «  and 
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and  Valiadente,  quitting  the  twnkaioB^  causing  their  h(d«s  to 
vault  in  aight  of  the  whole  army^  they  ori^nuto  aloud,  *^  Ldi^^ 
livie the fc»^,  and lel::the tyrant idie If?  ^l^hesenien  tmiled. to 
thef^Metl  of  th«r  hoiseaj  andGonsaIo:7Waa  •»  ex^eodiiigiy. 
•uaf>ioi^ous  ofcveijr  one,  thar  be  expressly -ferbidthesojoien  to: 
bei.  pursued,  being;  aftmid.fcSatinuitay  migM;  Iwe  ifatrt  ^^acteiMfe 
for  joiniim  them.^  He  cdntmned  hia  march  i8eoocdingty<iiiidt 
hanta  by-ue  road  of  the  plain  country^  leading  to waEda^Are- 
qtU(  ta  f  in  which  march  several  of  his  muaquateers  and  others 
oeMti;^.^  although  he  hanged  ten  or  twelve  persona  of  eonsi^ 
d»ation  in  tlie  course  of  three  <Nr  four  days.  Ai;  bngth  iiia 
force  was  reduced  to  two  hundredrraen,  and  hk.  wa»  in;eo^' 
^ual  dread  that  in  some  false  alarm  sjl  his  remainii^  men 
mi|^t  disperse.  Continuing  his  inai^h,  he  atlensthcfuieto 
the  (HTovince  of  Nasca,  about  fifiy  leagues  from  Limak : 
t;)  Aner  Gonzalo:  had  gone  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
Lima,  Don  Antonio  de  Ribeira,  Martin  Pizarro,  Antonio  de 
Leon*  and  some  other  inhabitants  of  Lima,  who  as  dd  and  in* 
firm-  had  been  allowed  by  Gonzalo  to  remain  behind  the  army 
on  giving!  i;^  all  their  horses  and  arms,  erected  the  standi 
ijtrd  of. the  ci^,  and,  asaembling  the  small  number  of  inhaJbit* 
ants  that  remained  in  the  great  square,  they  pnblickhjii  ^de- 
daredfor  his  majesty  in  their  own  names:  and  in  the  names  of 
all  the  loyal  citizens  of  .the  city.  After  proclaiming  the  new: 
r^ulations  and  o/iers  of  the  president,  tlte  genoni  amnesQK 
granted  by  the  king,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  obnoxious  re-« 
guladons,  they  sent  notice  of  all  the  recent  events  to  Aidana»' 
who  still  remained  on  the  coast  to  receive  «nd  protect  all  who 
were  inclined  to  quit  the  party  of  the  insuivents.  At  the  same 
time,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  Juan  Alfonso  Palamino  had 
landed  with  fifty  men,  yet  keeping  hi»  boat^  alwavi  'n  readi'^ 
ness  to  reimbark,  in  case  of  tlie  return  of  Gonzalo.  Aldana 
likewise  placed  an  advanced  picket  of  twelve  horsemen,  of  these 
who  had  deserted  from  the  ini»urgents,  on  the  road  towards 
Arequipa,  to  bring  him  timely  notice  of  any  thing  that  mijcrht 
occur  in  that  quarter,  with  orders  to  return  with  all  speed^^in 
case  of  the  enemy  making  a  countermarch,  or  of  any  import- 
ant event  Aldana  likewise  gave  orders  to  Captain  Alfbnzo 
de  Caceres  to  remain  at  Lima,  to  collect  any  of  the  des«tert 
from  Pizarro :  that  might  come  there ;  and  he  dispatched 
Jiiar.  Yllanez  in  oneof  nis.veasels  along  the  coast,  with  orders 
to  land  a  monk  ajid  a  soldier  in  some;  secure  place,  to  can^ 
diqpatches  to  Centeno,  announcing  the  events  that  had  occuri 
tti4         '  V    ■    ■  red 
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Mdailiimsf  and «ofiiiiiMi:biiB with  copM  of  Uw<rd]nii<»dOT» 
airigenetiit'Mimmiv^  nul  to  comnMiibkaie  siinikirittieUig^iiev 
«fe  Amnirf|jt;'  >  '  ~  rtiillt  Hiktmim  mtmpbI  iiitell%ent  pcHom  by 
kuid  fo  Anqui  w^di  letteM  to  difibrait  penbtM  ot'  oooikiMH 
«tioi»,aiMl  tD<  .<^ir/ orders  and  iiMtruotioiw  to  die- eafitaiiM 
AlfaBW  db  MeiKiiia  and  Juan  de  SSemn  at  La  Via/lMv  By 
ofthaiiMlUnsoCJMlya^wlioMotigedto  bin,  Aldvmi 
■tted  lettpiii  and  dopia  «f  tha  aianiMty  to  saviend  of 
thoaa'pteionfl  whw  accompailieA>Jiiaii  <VA«eata,  diat'thcirayal 
olamanoy  might  be  made  iino#tt  in  aM  pilrta  of 'Fbru^  Moat 
•flhcae  xtiailures  Micoocdedk  and  f>todiMed  matevialiadvan* 
tages  aa  wttl'  iippear  iw  the  sequel.  In  the  mea»<  time^ 
liorBniodhi'AMana  ramsnnad  on  board  ahip^whh  abdntsm 
btUMhred«ad  fifty  i  eni  hnuing  such  orders  as  ■  aemed  ntees* 
■aiy  in  iIm  piraaent  state'of  amii^ 

it  ^^M  aoon  kamt  thflit'Ooncalo  reeeived  regular  advices  of 
ever  tWi^  that  oodirMdv  and  grMt  care  was  hkeivise  taken 
by  AUaha^  to  pfocoee  iiltelligenoe  of  ail  that  passed  ia>  the 
caai^  of  the  ifisi^^ntft  {  so  diat  eveiy  daw  mesaoigdrs '  went 
and)  «aime  between  both  parties,  and  botK  were  continu^ 
endeavouring  to  mislead  eabh  other  hj  felse  reports.  Ao 
covdihgly  It  was  reported  oneda^  that  Gonzalo  s«id  his  troops 
^Irere  m  foU  march  for  Lima,  which  occasioned  much  conni'* 
lion  and  dismay  in  that  city }  but  it  was  knpwii  afterwoilds 
that  lJii»  mmour  hnd  been  purposely  spread  by  Ootiaaio 
Mid  his  lieutenant-general,  on  purpose  to  prevent  Aidnhafrom 
puisiringthem,  »  measure  or'  which  they  were  muc4i  aifhud. 
In  this  unpromising  state  of  hiik  affairs,  great  numbers  of  die 
acUiarents  of  Gonztuo  abandoned  him,  believiiw  that  hecouM 
not  re«iat  the  power  of  his  enemies.  Such  «?  them  as  had 
horses  took  the  road  to  Troxilio  j  and  aU  the  re8t,^ndeavo«ir<* 
ed  to  reach  the  ships  of  Aldana,  concealin|i>  themsdves  as  well 
aathey  could  in  retinn:!  places  till  tliey  might  a»certain  that 
GonzoJo  had  proceeded  tiuther  on  his  march,  which  indeed 
be  contiaiicd  to  de  with  much  precipitation.  When  he  had 
proceeded  to  a  considerable  distavice  from  Lima^  all  those 
who  had  abandr^ned  him  flocked  to  that  city,  luid  every  day 
anne  fresh  desertens  came  there,  by  which  means  Aldana  got 
accurate  int^llii»ence  of  the  proceedings  of  Cronaalo,  who  waa 
reported  to  be  in  continual  dread  of  being  pat  to  death  by 
his  own  men.  Af^  the  flight  of  the  licentiate  Csarvajal  and 
OBbri<d  de  Roias,  Gonialo  made  no  farther  use  of  the  roysrt 
standard,  only  displaying  that  which  contained  his  own  aims. 
.    ,  His 
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Hit <inMl^  ilMreaicd with  bk disappointment,  lasomudithat 
notf  •'duly  passed  in  which  he  did  notipat  soom  one  t»ides(dib 
H4  took  tturaordinary  precautions  fibr  his  own  pemomitisaft^ 
Vfi  t^kh  were  so  fax  emctual,  but  every  «A>rt  to  pwvcnt  d», 
section  was  unavailing.  '.A, 

•  Loremode  Aloana  sent  intdiigeiiaeeif  ali these  in«lt«r»lii 
tbeprssidenttby  means  of  messengers  dit^Mtuhed  both  %  sen 
vnd  '--Jidi'earnMtly  urging  him  to  come  into  Pmi  as  quicUr 
ns>possibw,  «.  the  insurgent  PMty  seemed  at  so  b^  asi^bb 
iImU:  aodling  was  wanting  bat  tiis  pieseaee  to  make  it  Al  em- 
tirely  in  pieces  and  subaiit  without  a  straggler  *  On<tho  dtk 
i^SeiManber  1547*  wheis  asstttad  that  OSauifti had  nrtremt- 
e4  e^^hly  leagues  from  Lina^  AMtea  kmded  witb;  all  iMk 
oflkers  mkI  aH  theinbabitanu  of  Lima  that  had'  taken  fehdtar 
on  board  bis  ships.  He  was  received-  on  slMsrt  with  every 
detaoAstratioR  off  jt^  and  respect,  everv  one  who  was  able  ap- 
pearing in  arms  to  do  him  honoun  Having  appointed  Juan 
Fernandeit  to  the  command  of  the  shir*'  he  took  charge  of 
the  vacant  government  of  Lima^  where  ^.e  made  every  powil* 
ble  preparation  for  carrying  on  the  war,  coUeoting  anns  am» 
•munition  and  aU  other  necessaries. 

Some  time  after  the  departure  of  Juan  d' Aoosta  frakn  Lima 
fbrCuteo  by  the  mountain  road,  as  already  mentioned^  at 
th6  head  of  throe  hundred  men  well  armed  and  equipped,  he 
got  notice  that  Gonzak>  Pizarro  had  abandoned^that  city ;  on 
whidi  he  sent  Fra  Pedro,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Mercys  to 
Gonzalo,  to  demand  instructions  for  his  ulterior  proceedinnsk 
Picarro  sent  back  the  monk  with  directions  for  Acostaw 
join  him  at  a  certain  place.  On  his  return  to  Acosta,  mt^ 
companied  by  a  person  named  Gonzalo  Muquos,  after  deUv* 
erii^  hb  dispatches.  Friar  Pedro  gave  him  an  account  oS  aH 
that  Bad  I  ^ppened  in  the  army  of  Oonzalo,  and  in  particular 
of  die.  great  number  of  men  that  had  deserted  from  him; 
which  Acosta  had  not  before  learnt,  though  several  of  ha 
vridiers  had  received  the  intelligence  by  letters  brought  to  them 
by  the  tndlMis  who  frequented  the  camp,  but  which  thcgp 
dared  not  to  communicate  to  each  odier.  On  the  present  oo> 
casien,  the  messengers  from  Gonzalo  recommended  to  Acosta 
to  keep  tins  matter  as  secret  as  possible  till  such  time  as  he 
should  join  Gonzalo.  Acosta  therefore,  guve  out  that  he  had 
•received  favourable  intelligence  from  the  monk,  and  that 
Gonialo  had  been  successful  on  several  occasions,  being  daO^ 
joiiMid  by  many  additional  sddiere';  and,-  as  be  bad  found  it 
"-  ;.*  convenient 
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«onvisaieut  and  nofWiMry  tosQodoffnway.oqnfi^^lit^^ 
'ytfmB  ifiirttfMm»yiSa0Qf,wm,  them'T^iafMMaf  pt]eteiidedtU>4JQ4tve 
•<l(Mertcd,.feonji <Goni8»lo . by,  .m^  of  8traUigenv;«)m.'piuiV0«%!(JtP 
fluo^ioineiuaa  of  the  •hipt^connuinnde^  ^y  A)d99»>  :  ^-^tjiiii 
Sowever  was  insufficient  to  dit^uise  thie  truth  jQrpm.  mapy^.pf 
theibUowem  of  Aldan%.p4Mrtii;ular^.  Poez.  dc  Sotoioayorv-his 
jjpigorrgeneralf.  and  KoitiD  cl'QInuw  one  ,Qf>  )}i»  cup^ilUfi 
mfn^.Qomag  to  a  koowled^iof.t&e  real  «^te.o£  a^in*  eqtwr 
Miqlb  a  resolutiou  of  putting  P'A«oflto.  to  d^tht  Thqy,  form- 
ad  dui  resolution  unluiowi^  to  each  .oth^r*  m .  no.  one  a(  thJis 
Auuedaoed  to  ayow  his.senUnienl^  to  a<>y.  ffth|^'|»^i;H^pf;  icn 
ten  of.  being  put  ta  death  jyiet,  fcpm  certtMn  indicivUoiisr.thfy 
bcmn  to..suspiBct  each  other  of  «nteitaiuiQg4jaaili^  s^Kuiitenlli* 
lyia^atlttDigthiopened  thmMelves  reciprocfi%»'  «tnd  ooiwi^jiliiiT 
cated  thiear  jwrposes  to  several  soldiers  in  whotn  thfiy, confided* 
J^ust  when  ..they  were  idxratto  have  put  their  <  enteipriise  i|ii«> 
«iceeution|.  Sotoqaayor^t  notice  th^t  P'Aoo^ta  was  holding  a 
aecret  conference  in  his  tent,  with  two  of-  his  ^cafHav^,  atid 
that  he  bad  doubledhisoidioary. guard.  From  th^ie  clfcunif 
atances*  Sotomayor  .conchided  that  their  conspiracy*  haviltg 
been  revealed  to  several  persons,  bad  been  betrayed  to  Acddti^ 
He  took  therefore  prompt  measures  to  inform  all  his.confe- 
drates,  and  both  he  and  they  took  horse  without  detf^.!  afld 
lef^  the  camp  in  sight  of  all  the  army,  to, the  niiinber  qf 
thirty-five  in  all;  among  whom,  besides.  l^^niayQr  and 
D'Ounos,  the  principal  persons  were  Martin  d'Alar^ii^^ha 
carried  the  grand  standard,  Henuindo.de  Alvarado^  Alfopzo 
Eegd,  Antonio  de  Avila,  Garcias  Gutierrez  d'Sscovedo,.and 
Martin  Monjc  ;  whoi  v^th  a^l  who  went  off  on  this  occ|ision4 
were  iQ^n  of  consideration  and  of  much  experience  in  Uie  a&> 
i^rs-of.Peru.  These  men  to<A  immediately  the  tobA  Unf 
Guamanga,  and  used  such  expedition  that,  though  AoQstf 
sent  off  sixty  mounted  musqueteers  to  pursue  them,  diey  Aiade 

4heii%  escape  in  safety. .  , 

L  Acosta  caused  immediate  investigations  to  be  made  in  r^ 
gard  to  sucli  as  had  participated  in  this  plot;,  and  ordered  s6> 
veral  persons  to  he  hanged  who  were  proved  to  have; known 
its  circumstances :  some  others  in  the  same  predicament  he 
detained  prisoners,  and  dissembled  with  the  rest  who  had 
been  implicated,  pretending  not  to  know,  that  iAUby  had  partir 
dpated  in  the  con^iraoy:  Yet,  during  his  mardi  towards 
Cuacp,  ho  put  to  death  sev^al  of  those  of  whp^  h0  wps  sif»- 
pkious,  ^  and  <^hers  who  endeavoured  to  desert.  On  his .  ar- 
^ !  V  rival 
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rival  it  CdaM,  he  dl^ibUied  all  the  migistrAte«  whohiidbM^ 
MMotat«d  h;^  Ciilfctttf,  fiMbihiitih^  difiki  In  dudr'  MMih 
mum  he  thMi*tit  ht  Mtdd  dbtt&t^  aM  ippoiiktid  Joiti  Vi^ 
iM^  d«  Taj^  td  tUce  th«  cMbf  dlMlidoA  of  idUri  ih  tfalte 
<itir  iltd  plNWinM  i  Attd  hitifig  tmihMi  Wkff  tUii^  to  hfs 
miiid,  he  teuMtd  hHk  mtttt^ht  Attqii^u  Ut  jaiH  Oitton^, 
iMordltw  t6  hk  diiMiioiMw  Itf  fhh  iSttktpeitt  df  hlA  dliurd/, 
ttbttut  thfrty  oTMs  ikleii  dM«t«d  fh»M  htniL  by  tirH  o»  ihrt^ 
atatittlA,  idl  6f  #hdA  #iht  <9^eMly  to  LldU  Wh6l«  thdjr 
jtfiMd  LoretlM)  de  AtdaikM.  Beiidei  ttlew,  Wh«H  A(!iMftl(  tUld 
(KM  abOHl  ten  Iea£^«i  iMybttd  Cuicd,  BfaMiA  d«  AQtlBlldllb 
abandtflidd  him  with  t#«ttl^  of  ft^e  belt  sbttllttHT  of  Kit  Mtt^ 
tihfiy*  and  retttHNid  t6  CiOto,  Wh«M  He  ftMrttd  ti  sttftdettt 
littmbdr  «f  the  iAhabitilits  dh|kMed  td  jdiKk  hktt  fh  M/tHH^ 
to  their  duty,  and  in  c6hctiiiren«6  vti&t  ithOat  h6  deponed  di6 
HUigiitntey  Mppoihted  by  AiioWta,  ode  of  «rh6tt  hi  i&i  mn^ 

Eritoner  to  Linui,  and  etttablished  AA^  sdt  hi  the  ttame  of 
is  majesty*  Finding  th«t  the  liunlb6r  df  his  follblr^  dbflf« 
nished  from  day  to  day,  Acosta  accelerated  hid  mardt  As  iblidi 
as  pcrtsibl^,  both  for  his  oWn  itteurtty  atid  to  setVe  thd  insuiw 
geht  cause  in  wfii6h  he  wti«  engai^  Oafc  df  th^  htthdrdi 
wdl  armed  ahd  excettently  eqaijiped  liiiert,  with  Whdtt  htf  hid 
sec  otit  fhtfn  Liitta,  only  otin  btindt^  r^mliih^  itr^th  Diffi  M 
his  tatHra  at  Areqtiijte.  He  fduftd  donfziiild  ;^h«dto  <tt  ihttt 
jplace,  with  only  abottt  thrte  huiidr6d  and  fiKv  i6eA,  ^fad  ft 
very  short  while  before  had  d  fine  aritty  of  meiia  hdndr^, 
besides  all  those  who  Were  dispersed  iii  dlflferent  pdrui  6f  f&lti 
nader  various  captains,  aU  of  whdni  were  then  imddr  hik 
dfders.  Gonzalo  was  now  exceedingly  irresolate  as  td  h^ 
fiiture  proceedings ;  being  tdo  Weak  to  Wkit  the  aiUuk  df  the 
ritualists,  who  continually  dugmented  ih  thdr  numbefIS,  and 

St  deeming  it  didhdhoiiritble  to  fly  or  (d  endeavour  to  conceal 
msdf. 

In  the  meat!  time  Ceiiit»io  remained  in  the  Collao,  Waiting 
an  uiswer  fironh  Ci^diii  Mendoza  to  the  mestoge'  be  hftd  sient 
by  Odft^dld  de  Zflrate  as  fbrAterly  metitioned.  Vt^le  there 
he  received  diipaCches  fh>ni  the  pi^detit,  Whlcb  were  for- 
ward^ by  Aldaiid,  ttnd  dcdduntd  of  the  evetiti»  whidh  had  pc- 
ettrr^d  at  LfMff,  |tefticcdarly  the  flight  df  (j^dHzald  Pitifra  tn 
Afeqtiipia,,  dbd  tbejmlctidtt  df  ACddtft  With  ^  insurgents  U 
that  place.  Oti  receiving  this  imclli|gti<*e  he  seiit  a  dew  tHei- 
sage  td  Mendoza  by  meads  df  LtHi  6Ar(!t&l,  ^ividg  hild  art 
accdudt  df  «fi  the«e  evedts,  itnd  partitftkrly  in^Yffliffg  hitti  df 
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the  orders  and  instructioiu  myen  to  the  president,  the  general 
funnestjjjT,  the  rerocation  of  the  obnoiious  rwuhrtiens,  and  the 
determi^atipn  of  his  o^esty  that  Oonzalo  nzarro  was  not  to 
continue  in  the  ||oyeniment  ^f  Peru.  He  apprised  bim  lihe- 
wise»  that  most  of  die  gentlemen  and  persona  of  considerationt 
who  had  hitherto  followed  Oonzalo^  had  now  abandoned  him 
on  account  of  his  tyrannical  conduct^  ip  murderina  and  plunp 
doing  aB  the  prinapal  colonists,  and  more  eipeciuly  because 
of  his  rdbelBon  against  the  sovereign,  and  refusal  to  submit  to 
Ub  royal  orders,'  and  to  the  authority  of  him  who  had  been 
appointed  to  regulate  the  affiurs  of  the  kingdom.  Wherefore, 
lutnough  all  that  had  been  done  hitheirtp  miffht  in  some  mea- 
sure be  excused,  he  ureed  Mendoza.to  consider  that  in  con- 
tinuing to  obey  Gonzeyu)  he  could  no  longer  avoid  the  re- 
proach of  acting  as  a  rebel  against  the  king.  It  was  now  ne- 
cessary and  proper  therefore,  to  forget  all  mdividual  interests 
or  past  disputes,  and  to  devote  hinwelf  entirely  to  his  majesty, 
to  whom  he  was  enabled  by  his  present  situation  to  render 
important  service. 

^J.  Alfonso  de  Mendoza  wal  already  well  disposed  to  act  the 
part  of  a. loyal  subject  in  the  present  situation  of  aifoirs,  yet 
uncertain  how  be^t  to  conduct  himself  for  that  purpose;  but 
by  ^s  messaffe  from  Centeno,  he  was  completely  determined 
as  to  the  r^;mation  of  his  conduct  on  the  present  emergency, 
and  immediately  declared  for  his  majesty.  By  agreement  l)e- 
tweeii  him  and  Centeno,  each  was  to  retain  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  troops  now  under  their  orders,  and  Mendoza 
departed  from  La  Plata  with  his  men  to  join  Centeno  in  tlie 
Collao.  The  union  of  these  leaders  and  their  troops  occa- 
sioned great  joy  to  all  their  followers,  now  exceeding  a  thou- 
sand men ;  and  they  resolved  to  march  immediately  against 
Gohzalo,  taking  up  a  position  at  a  certain  pass  to  prevent 
him  from  escapmg,  and  were  likewise  induced  to  remain  at 
that  place  for  the  convenience  of  procurinff  provi.«ions. 

At  Uiis  time  the  whole  extent  of  Peru  from  Quito  to  Lima 
had  declared  for  his  majesty.  Juan  d'QLnos,  who  command- 
ed under  Oonzalo  at  Puerto  Vi^o,  on  observing  the  vessels 
under  Aldana  passing  the  port  of  Manta  in  that  province, 
had  sent  an  express  to  Gonzalo  giving  his  (minion  that  these 
vessels  seemed  hostile,  as  they  had  not  calleu  at  the  port  for 
refreshments.  Heat  the  same  time  sent  some  Ihdians  on 
board,  in  their  ordinary  rafU  or  fl{it  boats,  to  inquire  the 
purpose  of  ^eir  voyage;  by  means  of  which  Indians  Aldana 
i,.v  .,-^,     „.Kv-' ,■•-■  ,.-^>,-.-:,^v  !*■... ^:'-;  ^^.:-  .:-  transmitted 
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transmitted  letters  to  lyOlmoa,  urging  him  to  quit  the  insur- 
gmt  parQr,  with  copies  of  all  the  papers  connected  with  the 
mission  of  the  president.  After  perusing  these  papers, 
lyOlinos  transmitted  them  to  Gtomez  £stacio  who  was  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  provmce  for  Oonxalo  at  St  Jago  de 
Onyaqml,  usually  callea  Culata.  On  learning  that  hiy  ma- 
jesty did  not  approve  of  continuing  Oonzalo  m  the  govern- 
ment, and  had  sent  out  Oasca  as  president,  Oomez  wrote 
back  to  D'Olmos,  that  when  the  president  arrived  in  the 
country  he  should  know  better  how  to  act,  and  might  pro- 
bably join  him ;  but  in  the  present  situation  of  o&irs,  he 
thought  it  best  for  both  to  remain  quiet  Juan  d'Olmos  went 
immediately  to  visit  Gomez,  accompanied  by  seven  or  eight 
friends,  under  pretence  of  communing  with  him  on .  the  state 
of  affairs;  but,  taking  his  opportumty,  one  day  when  Gomez 
was  off  his  guard,  he  stabbra  him  wiui  his  poniard,  and  im- 
mediately got  the  people  to  declare  for  his  miyesty,  ailer  which 
he  did  the  same  et  his  own  government  of  Puerto  Vigo. 

When  Pedro  oe  Puelies,  the  governor  of  Quito,  became 
acquainted  with  these  proceedings  of  D'Olmos,  and  that  the 
fleet  and  army  at  Panama  had  declered  for  the  president,  he 
became  exceedingly  anxious  as  to  the  measures  proper  for 
him  to  pursue.  At  this  lime  D'Olmos  sent  Diego  de  urbina 
to  Quito  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  Puelies  to  declare  for  the 
royal  party.  Pucllcs  declared  he  was  ready  to  receive  and 
olwy  the  person  sent  out  by  the  king,  when  once  he  was  satis- 
fied that  his  majesty  had  no  Intention  of  continuing  Gonzalo 
in  the  goveniment,  but  would  make  no  alteration  in  the  mean 
time;  and  with  this  indecisive  answer  Urbina  returned  to 
D'Olmos.  A  few  days  afterwards,  Rodrigo  de  Solazar,  in 
whom  Puelies  reposed  entire  confidence,  entered  into  a  con- 
fipfracy  with  several  soldiers  at  Quito,  assassinated  Puelies, 
and  declared  for  his  majesty.  After  thb  exploit,  Salazar  set 
out  from  Quito  for  Tumbez  with  three  hundred  men,  with 
the  intention  of  joining  the  president.  By  these  several  events, 
and  others  which  have  been  formerly  related,  almost  the  whole 
of  Peru  had  already  returned  to  obedience  before  the  arrival 
of  the  president  in  the  kingdom. 

,  While  these  favourable  events  were  going  on  in  Peru,  the 
president  embarked  at  Panama  with  about  five  hundred  men, 
and  arrived  safely  at  the  port  of  Tumbez  j  one  of  his  ships, 
commanded  by  Don  Pedro  de  Cabrera,  being  under  the  ne* 
cessity  of  stepping  at  Buenaventura,  whence  Cabrera  and  his 
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men  mftrchcd  by  land  to  Tunbes.  On  his  arrival  in  Pcm, 
the  prwident  racei?cd  letten  from  all  parts  of  tha  kfaigdom, 
by  which  the  writers  oftred  him  their  services  and  assS^ance* 
bnides  oommtmieatiaff  their  sentamcnla  on  the  situation  of  die 
oolonyt  and  giving  tneir  advice  how  best  to  fNrooMd  in  r»* 
dttcingittoordori  to  all  of  which  letters  he  replied  with 
great  condescension.  So  many  flocked  to  his  standard  (iron 
all  quarlen,  that  he  ooaaidered  hfanself  sufficimtly  strong  to 
evereome  all  resietanee  irom  the  tennant  of  the  insurgents, 
witbont  drawing  any  rciniinrccmeQte  firom.  the  other  Sj^misk 
eokmles  in  America  i  on  which  aceonm  he  sent  off  messengers 
to  New  Sbain,  Ouatimala»  Nicaragua,  and  St  Dominffoy  in* 
finming  tne  governors  of  these  colonies  of  the  fiivouniQetum 
of  i^ra  in  Peru,  and  thai  he.shonld  now  have  no  ocxasion 
for  the  reinforoemcnts.whkh  he  had  formerly  thoodltt  neces* 
tary.  Soon  after  hb  arrival,  he  gave  orders  to  his  ueutenant* 
genera),  Pedro  Altonio  de  Hincgosa,  to  march  with  the 
troop*  to  form  a  junction  with  the  ro^dists  in  Caxamarca. 
In  the  mean  time  Ptoto  de  Ifenses  remained  in  charge  of  the 
fleet,  with  which  he  advanced  along  the  coast  to  the  souths 
wards,  nhile  the  president,  with  a  sufficient  escort,  went  by 
the  road  of  the  plain  to  TraxiUo,  at  which  pbce  he  received 
intelUgenoe  firom  all  parte  of  th^  country,  stating  that  every 
thing  went  cm  well. 

*  Tne  president  had  resolved  that  he  would  not  go  to  Lima 
till  he  Md  completed  the  purpose*  of  his  mission,  oj  the  final 
conqneel  of  Oomalo  and  his  adheraits,  and  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  order  in  the  kingdom  of  Peru  {  on  which  account 
he  transmitted  orders  to  all  quarters,  that  all  who  had  de* 
(dtateA  for  his  majesty  should  meet  him  in  the  vaUey .  of  Jauja, 
which  he  considered  to  be  a  convenient  situation  in  which  to 
assemUe  the  whole  loyal  force  of  the  kingdom,  as  in  that 
plaoe  abundance  of  provisions  could  easily  he  procured.  For 
^is  purpose,  he  s«it  orders  to  Lorenzo  de  Aldana,  then  at 
Lima,  to  march  with  all  l^is  force  for  .Tanja  i  and  joining  the 
army  under  Hintijosa,  now  exceeding  a  thousand  mm,  he 
mardied  for  Jauja,  all  the  army  expressing  the  utmost  satis* 
iaction  at  the  prospect  of  being  freed  from  the  tyranny  of 
Oonsalo.  Many  of  the  principal  persons  who  had  joined  with 
Oonzalo  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  were  now  exceed* 
iii|^  offended  and  displeased  by  the  cruel  murders  of  so  many 
of^tlidr  friends  and  neighbours}  above  five  hundred  men 
having  been  put  to  death,  many  of  whom  were  persons  of 
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comidantion  and  iaqxNrtance  t  inionnich  that  thoae  who  alill 
renafaied  along  with  him  were  oontimully  m  fear  of  their 
Kves. 

On  hia  arrival  at  Areqaipa,  Oonaab imind  thatci^  cntively 
deaerladf  al  moat  of  the  inhabitanta  had  gone  to  join  Di^ 
Centano  after  thai  oiBcet  oet  noamrioa  m  Cubco.    Heanag 
that  Centane  waa  in  the  Cdiao,  near  the  Uke  of  Titieaoar 
where  after  hia  junction  with  MendoBs*  he  had  an  army  ciB 
near  a  thouiaiid  men,  compoaed  of  the  troopa  of  Guaco  Laa 
Chavcaa  and  Arequqpa,  and  with  which  they  oocnpied  all  t' a 
pasioa  toward*  the  mteviov,  Qonaala  believed  it  ahneat  im*  ' 
poaiible  to  attack  Uieae  ofieerawith  any  probability  of  wicceei.. 
He  waited  therefor*  at  Araquipa  about  three  weelUf  caqpact- 
ing  the  junction  ti  D*  Aobsla,  who  M  Icnffth  arrived,  bitt  vdth 
very  diminiahed  numbers,  aa  already  Mated,  many  having 
abandoned  hhn,  and  having  put  many  of  hit  fbllowers  to  deeth 
on  suipicion  that  they  intended  to  deeerl.    After  the  jenc* 
lion  of  IVAcosta,  Oonzalo  found  himeelf  at  the  head  of  five 
hundred  men*    He  now  wrote  to  Centeno,  giving  a  «ecitalof 
all  the  events  whieh  had  occurred  during  the  trouUes,  and 
dvrak  particularly  on  the  Citvour  he  had  always  shewn  lmn« 
and  partionlarly  instanced  the  pardon  he  had  granted  him 
when  Oaqpard  Rodriguea  and  Philip  Outtierrez  were  exe* 
cuted,  though  eouaUy  guilty  with  them,  and  althou^  all  his 
offlcen  had  urged  him  to  pul  Centeno  to  death.    In  addition, 
Gonzalo  made  high  often  to  Centeno,  promising  to  accede  to 
every  demand  he  might  choose  to  make,  if  he  would  new  join 
him.     He  sent  this  letter  to  Centeno  bv  A  person  named 
Francisco  Vaso,  who  immediately  oftered  liis  services  to  Cen> 
teno,  to  whom  he  intimated  that  Diego  Alvarez  his  stf  '^ard- 
bearer  was  in  correspondence  with  Uonzalo.    Centt  v'    /as 
already  informed  of  this  circumstance  by  Alvarez  himsehywho 
assured  him  he  had  entered  into  this  correspondence  for  a 
quite  difterent  purpose  than  that  of  betniying  him  ot  the  royal 
cause. 
t^.    Centeno  thought  proper  to  send  a  civil  aiisv^er  to  Gonzalo, 
giving  him  many  thaidu  (ot  his  c^rs,  and  freely  acknowledg- 
ma  the  favour  he  hod  formerly  experienced.    That  as  a  maxk 
ofnis  g/atitude,  therefore^  he  now  earnestly  entreated  him  to 
Teftect  serionshr  on  the  present  situation  (^affairs,  to  consider 
the  sracious  donency  of  the  king,  who  had  granted  a  free 
pardon  to  him  and  all  those  who  nad  taken  any  part  in  the 
IMUt  troubles.    He  assured  Gonzalo,  if  he  would  abandon  the 
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insurrection,  now  evidently  hopeless,  and  submit  to  the  roywX 
orders,  that  he  would  Uod  his  utmost  endeavours  to  procure 
him  an  honourable  and  advantageous  situation,  and  at  the. 
same  time  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  he  would  run  no 
risk  either  in  his  person  or  proper^  by  following  the  present 
advice.  On  his  return  to  Gonzalo  with  this  letter,  Vaso  was 
met  by  the  lieutenant-general  Carvajal,  who  made  minute  in- 
quiry respecting  eviery  thing  he  had  seen  and  learnt,  and 
gave  him  strict  injunctions  not  to  tet  it  be  known  to  the  foI> 
lowers  of  Gonaalo  that  die  force  of  Centeno  exceeded  seven 
hundred  men.  On  being  informed  that  Centeno  refused  to 
join  him,  Qonzalo  disdained  to  read  his  letter,  and  ordered 
it  immediately  to  be  burnt  in  presence  of  several  of  his  dficers. 

Immediately  after  this,  Oohzalo  determined  to  march  into 
the  province  of  Las  Charcas,  and  accordingly  took  the  direct 
Toaa  towards  the  pass  occupied  by  Centeno  and  Mendoza. 
In  this  roardi  the  van-guard  was  commanded  by  the  lieute- 
nant-general, who  fook  and  hanged  more  than  twenty  persons 
whom  he  fell  in  wiih  during  llie  march.  Among  these  was  a 
priest  named  Pantaleon,  who  carried  some  letters  for  Centeno, 
and  whom  Carvajal  ordered  to  be  hung  up,  with  his  breviary 
and  ink-horn  suspended  from  his  neck.  Continuing  this 
inarch,  the  scouts  of  the  two  armies  fell  in  with  each  other  on 
Tiiursday  the  19th  of  October  1547.  Gonzalo  immediately 
aent  one  of  his  chaplains  with  a  message  to  CentenO,  deman<l- 
in^  leave  to  continue  his  inarch  through  the  pass,  without 
being  obUffed  ta give  battled  The  chaplain  was  conducted 
by  the  bishop  of  Cuzco,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  army  of 
Centeno,  to  his  tent )  and  Centeno  gave  strict  cliarff<»  to  his 
troops  to  be  on  thoir  guard  and  always  in  good  order  to  re- 
ceive the  enemy  in  case  of  an  attack.  For  above  a  month 
Centmo  had  been  afflicted  by  an  obstinate  fever,  for  which 
he  Iwd  been  six  times  blooded  without  any.  relief,  and  was  not 
expected  to  recover  {  so  that  he  was  quite  incapaUeiitf  acting 
on  the  present  emergency,  being  confined  constantly  to  bed. 

The  illness  of  Centeno  was  known  in  the  army  ot  Gonzalo, 
and  that  his  tent  was  pitched  at  some  distance  from  Uie  rest, 
to  avoid  the  noise  and  bustie  of  the  caimp.  Founding  on  this 
intelligence,  Juan  d'Acosta  was  detached  with  twenty  picked 
men,  with  orders  to  approaeh  silently  in  the  ni^t  to  the 

camp 

S  No  consequencn  seem  to  have  followed  from  this  demandj  which  does 
mt  sp^ir,t9  have  been  acceded  or  even  listened  to.— £. 
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eamp  of  the  royalists,  an^  to  end^vonr  to  cany  (^Ceitteno;* 
AcoRte  according^v  /U«w  near  with  to  mudi  caution  that  hd 
snttirised  the  centinds  that  were  on  gttard  over  Centeno,  and' 
had  very  near  reached  his  tent  when  thf  alarin  was  gireii  by 
sdme  negro  servants.  Being  thus  discovered,  Acotta  ordered^ 
his  men  to  fire  off  their  nnis^uets,  an^  immcdiateh^  retreirtei^ 
back  to  die  camp  of  Oonzalo  Without  losing  a  mah.  In'the- 
confusion  occasi<U9ed  by  this  ^loit,  great  nimibers  oF  ^ip 
royalists  hastened  towards  the  tent  occupied  by  Cexiikaoi' 
but  on  this  occasion  several  of  the  soldiers'  bdonging  tp  Val^' 
divia  threw  awir^  their  arms  uid  fled.  !Next  m^^rhiiig  thi^ 
scouts  of  both  armies  approached  each  other,  foHqw^  Dy'tKe' 
respective  armies,  which  at  length  came  in  si^t "  The  army' 
of  Centeno  cmisisted  of  about  a  thousand  m^,  two  huhdreji 
of  vrihom  were  cavalry,  fui  hundred  and  fifty  armed  WithmttV'. 
quets,  and  all  the  rest  with  pikes.  Of  this  arihyj  Luisde  Ri^' 
bera  was  muor-general,  Pedro  de  Rios,  Jeroni'^'VHI^as,  andl 
Pedro  de  Ulloa,  captains  of  cavalry,  and  Dicna^  Alvaret' 
carried  the  grand-standard.  The  capbtins  of  in^tiy  were 
Juan  de  Vargas,  Francisco  Retamoso,  N^[ra]^  Pmitbia,  aitd. 
Diego  Lopez  de  Zuniga;  Luis  Garcias  bemg  serjean^majbr, 
or  adjutant^neral^.  The  army  of  Oonzalo-  consisted  only^ 
of  five  hundred  men,  of  which  three  hundred  were  itiusquet*^ 
teers,  and' eighty  cavahy,  the  remainder  being  urmed  with' 

Sikes^  Of  this  army  Carvajal  was  lieutenant-^neral ;  the 
centiate  Cepeda  and  Juan  Velez  de  'Guevara'  were  captains 
of  horse ;  and  Juan  d'Acosta,  Ferdinand  Bach^eao,  and  Juan' 
de  la  Torre  captains  of  foot.  '     *       ' 

Both  armies  bebg  drawn  up  in  ^<aa6L  order,  tSib  insUrgients 
advanced,  to  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  oth^miisicdlinstrtt-' 
ments,  till  within  six  hundred  paces  of  the  eiieiny,  when' 
Carvajal  ordered  lifaem  to  hak.  The  royalists  CfMifmu^  to' 
advance  till  within  a  hundred  pkiieh  less,  and  then  hallted  liker 
wisck  At  this  time,  forty  musqui^ecrs  were  detached  from 
the  army  of  Oontalo,  with  orders  to  be^^n  the  engagement ; 
and  two  other  parties  of  musqueteers,  o.t  forty  men  each,  were 
posted  on  the  livings,  PizanSo  tioking  his  sttition  betweeh  his 
cavah-y  and  infhntry.  Thirty  musqueteers  were  likewise  ad- 
vanced from  the  ariny  of  Cenk^no,  to  skirmish  with  tfaosiB  of 
the  insurgents.    As  Carvajal  observed  that  the  roynUsts  wait- 
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'4'It  U  not  nsy  to  understand  how  Mendoza,  who  had  joined  Centen^ 
sipme  Uve  before,  happens  to  be  omitted  in  this  enumeration— £. 
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^  .fetpf  j|%|  1^9)7  8\f will  JP  Hopef  ^  in^HcUuf  t|i«  anepy  fn 

jfiffm>t».u  b^Kevjng.  ^ot  ^9ir .  onamles,  thoygb  «Mor  in 

W«r  Re«M|  i?njp^difyiic^y  to  !l4vw»C9»  w4  th?  maMVgwtf  by 

i^liffijir,  Qfi^x«i<rf  gwre  (ft^TH  for  a  ma|l  iiitnii^ier  of  lUi 

gi^er<4  ^MarftfiR  anij  m^^h^  forward*  ft  a  qwcH  »^p  wilh 
]i^velle4  pi)^^  ouring  vmi^  we  r^ywlUt  mHpqp?t«ers  madt*  • 

Si^f;oDd  discharge  w^tbpvt  V(^Q#ing  ^fff  Umtpih^  «tiBmy% 
,^ey  w&;9i  «m!  U^ree  bufi^^  BW)^  di«m)^  Orviy{4  oi^^e 
f  mm  ipf^p  l^ir  i^jite  till  iifff  ^wpy  wn*  witlHQ  about  an 
bwq|«M  Pi|cef }  yffhw,  with  j^  %r  pi^pef  ^f  ar^ljleij*  «nd  the 
w^ple  Qt  bis/mifiiqiif^ri,  h(^  tftrpw  in  90  (}e«t]rmpt;ive  a  yoliey 
4)^  »l!pVf  Ap  1iuf\4re4  <w4  #j;  of  the  n^yfihiM  .wer0  <il«i|i| 
vmg  Ytfimymei  pKo  of  iheir  qyHafnf,  By  thi«  tcfrihl^ 
t^liught^i  ^  yvfyfk  ipiimtry  of  the  »w»)i»t  armv  w^  ihcQwn 
int^  4i^T4^»  j^til^  debated*  W°^  tpok  U^  flighti  in  fpite  of 
^^  WH  P»  v%P^»  l^tifliosp  to  rj^lly  thef»,  lyho  hyr  wowpd^ 
^  in  ^e  .4^4^  I^Qtwtthfitfndipg  the  defeat  of  ^^infioitiy* 
cavi4n)!  niadfi  a  hrate  chAim^.  i^gy^nRl  the  ii]i»)ir<- 
^1^  ih^  ^^  ^4  W9Vndra  f  consi4ei»hleiwpi» 
q^s^ipn  Gpoa^lb  \it4  his  horsie  killed  and  v^a 
Mjnrapd,  yftt  escaped  uohwrtf  ?«dro  de  RipA 
iro  de  Ulloa,  captains  of  .C9vahy  hekw^ng  tQ  Cen•^ 
^^,  wl|^h|d.  wit;)i  thf  ir  a^wuJvpD^  roiifid  the  wwg  of  the  in- 
fi^ge|9t  in^tiy.  w^ndilig  to  (hiMrge  their  flaiik  f  bat  were 
^piJci^ed  hy  the  jeta^hmept*  of  i^wsHft^ais  which  w^re  ported 
9f^  thP  "WEh  PP  vM^b  Qccadcm  |Je  IM<m  aod  aeveml  others 
Wf9^  pl<{in[^  Being  thua  repnlwd*  wd  «eei|iff  their  own  in^ 
^tiy  eiM^r^y  defeated^  the  qayah^  took  Ukfwiie  to  flight 
«n4  4i<$P^^*e4>  erery  one  e«4eavoi^ring  ta  iA?e  hinielf  as  he 

Gammp  Pi;e«utro«  hf^^h^g  ^u*  gained  an  eesy  victory, 
0^^^  op.  with  his  anny  in  good  order  ^  the  canip  qf  Cen* 
IC91Q,  puttiiig  every  person  to  death  that  vw:  W  the  way.  A 
cem^dj^AMe  number  of  the  disper^  rovfluts  hfppened  tP 
M(^k  safety  hi  passing  by  the  camp  of  Fizarro,  which  they 
tound  entirely  deserted,  insomuch  that  they  were  able  to 
m^e  iMe  of  the  horses  and  molea  belon^g  to  the  insurgent 
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infantry  to  %aUt4te  t;h«ir  flig)tt,  jwn)  even  nifide  a'  consider- 
able booty  in  gold  and  silver.  While  the  rwididt  cavfUiy 
w«r?  «ng&g«d  yigoroushr  with  the  in^ui^gents,  Bachicik^,  one 
«f  Oonzaloa  Cflfiti|in8»  pclieving  Uiat  thc>  royalists  woukt  be 
victoriouit  want  QVer  to  them.  After  the  victorv  was  deeded 
in  &Tour  of  Qonz«loi  Bachicao,  imagining  that  hm  con? 
duct  had  not  bran  obfervi^  and  would  remain  unknown^  of 
that  he  would  be  able  to  justify  himself  under  some  cplpur'^ 
9b)e  preteiioe,  returned  to  his  post.  But  as  his  defection  wfi» 
liUQwn  to  Ctnrajalt  he  caused  him  to  be  instantly  hung  up, 
adding  insulting  raillery  to  his  cruelty,  calling  him  his  det^ 
comri^e  ^d  using  many  other  bantering  expressions. 

Purin^  this  unmrtunata  battle,  Centeno  w«4  so  ill  that  he 
was  earned  on  a  kind  of  litter  by  six  Indians*  almost  in  » 
ytate  of  ipsenpibility  s  yet,  by  the  care  and  attenti<4i  of  soma 
of  his  friends,  he  was  saved  «^r  the  defeat  of  bis  Mtny,  In 
this  bloody 'Wgageroent,  which  was  fought  near  a  p^ace  called 
Guario«f  abova  three  hundred  and  ^y  men  were  slain  oft 
the  aide  of  the  royalists,  besides  thirty  more  who  were  put  t« 
death  in  the  nursuit  by  the  insurgent  cavalry.  Among  0tcie 
werf,  th«  mfUPt>g9nef al  Im*  de  ^bera,  the  captainp  B.«t4^ 
mono,  SH^  Lc^?  de  S^iga,  Negrsd,  Pimtoia,  and  Diego 
Alv(W»»  With  Friar  GqiVEalo  of  the  order  of  liferoy,  and  several 
other  peraons  of  cmdition.  The  insurgents  lost  about  an 
huodivd  mW'  Aftw  the  battle,  Carva|al  pursued  ihe  fugi^ 
tivas  at  the  h«»d  of  the  insurgent  oavalry  for  several  dbys»  on 
^he  road  towards  Cutco.  He  wa«  very  a<:ixious  to  taka  the 
bisbf^  of  CuaoQ,  against  whom  he  was  much  inoeiused  &r 
havii^  jomed  Centeno  and  being  present  114^  the  battle.  TlU 
bishop  however  made  his  escape  j  but  Carvajal  gratified  hb 
revenge  en  several  royalists  whom  he  got  up  with,  fdlof  whom 
he  hung  vp  without  mercy,  among  whom  w^e  a  bother  «^ 
the  bishop  and  a  Pominican  friar.  After  the  return  of  Car-s 
vajal  frow  the  pursuit,  Gonzalo  made  a  diatribution  of  hmda 
and  Indians  among  his  troops,  engaging  to  put  them  into 
possession  at  a  convenient  opportunUy<    He  likewise  took 

Ereat  care  of  his  wounded  meiii  and  caused  the  slain  to  bt 
uried.  He  then  sent  Bovadilia  with  a  detachment  to  the 
cilj  of  l^.  riata  and  the  mines,  to  coUect  all  the  gokl  and 
silver  tha^  could  b^  procured,  and  dii^tchcd  Diego  de  Car-< 
v^al,  usually  called  the  JBeaut  on  a  similar  mission  to  Are- 
^uipa.    Juan  de  la  Torre  was  sept  to  take  possesion  of 
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Cnzco,  wltere  he  piit  to  death  Vasquez  de  Ttqpia  and  the  K-^ 
ceatiate  Martel.    '^   •' 

After  this  favovtirriile  torn  of  affairs,  Pizarro  issued  a  pro- 
clamation by  which  aH  the  scMiers  who  had  served  undef 
Centeno  were  commanded  to  Join  his  standard,  under  pain 
of  death ;  granting  an  amnesty  for  all  that  passed,  with  the  ejc- 
ception  only  of  those  principal  leaders  who  had  particulariy 
tfkerteid  t^mselves  for  the  royal  cause.  He  then  sent  P^o 
d^  Biistincia  with  a  detachment,  to  oblige  the  curacas  of  An- 
dtiguaylas  and  the  neighbourine  districts  to  furnish  provisions 
lor  his  army.  A  few  days  afterwards  Oonzdo  repaired  to 
Cuzco  w*th  about  four  hundred  men,  and  used  every  effort 
to  pat  himself  into  a  situati<m  for  of^osing  the  president  j  be- 
ing so  dated  by  the  viotory  he  had  gained  at  Guarina  over 
such  superior  nmnbdrs,  that  he  and  his  followers  believed 
tfiems^ltes  almost  mvindble.       *         '  ' 

Whife  these  things  were  going  on  in  the  south  of  Peru, 
the  president  marched  bv  the  mountain  road  for  the  vall^  of 
Jai(ja;  accompanied  by  the  troops  which  he  had  brought  from 
the  Tierra  ^rma,  and  those  of  the  captains  Diego  de  Mora, 
Gomez  deAharado,  Juande  Saavedra>  Pored,  and  the  otherii 
thai  had  assembled  in  Caxamarca.  He  sent  Orders  likewise 
to  Salazar,  who  now  commanded  at  Quito,  *o  join  bim  with 
iBhis  men;  and  ordered  Lorenzo  de  Aldana  to  join  hinf 
from  Liiiftawith  all  the  soldiers  ham  the  fleet  and  those  he  had 
drawn  t(^ether  afler  the  flight  of  Oonzalo  to  Arequipa.    The 

Sr^idenit  arrived  first  of  di  at  Jauja  with  an  escort  of  ail 
undred  men,  where  he  immediaitely  took  the  proper  mea- 
sures for  collecting  arms  and  military  stores,  and  provisions. 
ONn  the  same  day  he  was  joined  by  the  licentiate  Carvajal  and 
Gabriel  de  Rbyas{  and  soon  afterwards  Ferdinand  Mexia  de 
Ouzmiant  and  Juan  Alphonzo  Palamino  arrived  with  theii; 
companies.  Lorenzo  de  Aldana  remained  at  Lima  with  his^ 
own  company,  it  being  of  great  importance  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  that  city  and  its  post.  In  a  short  time  the  presi- 
dent had  collected  an  army  <^  above  fiiieen  hundred  men  in 
JsaJA,  and  employed  aU  the  forges  and  artists  he  could  pro<r 
cure  to  fabricate  new  musquets,  to  put  all  the  old  ones  into 
^^ood  repair^  and  to  provide  abundance  of  pikes  and  all  other 
arms,  both  oflaisive  and  defensive.  In  these  preparations  he 
not  only  exerted  the  utmost  diligence,  but  shewed  a  great 
d'eal  of  intelligence  and  knowledge,  far  beyond  what  could 
have  been  expected  from  a  person  who  had  hitherto  been  en- 
tirely 
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tiMly  occuq^ed  in  civil  and  relij^ous  pnnnits.    He  cariefbBy 
idsited  hb  camps,  and  inspected  the  workmen  who  Were  em^ 
ployed  by  bis  orders,  taking  at  the  same  time  everv  possible 
care  ofnichofhis  soldiers  as  were  sick,  exacting  himsdfto- 
the  utmost  in  eveiy  thinff  rdative  to  the  good  of  the  service^  ^ 
beyond  what  could  have  oeen  esqiected  from'  any  single  per*^.; 
aont  by  which  means  he  acquired  the  entire  confidence  and 
affivtion  of  all  who  were  under  his  command.     His  army  hod 
always  been  in  hope  that  their  services  would  not  be  required, 
and  even  at  one  time  believed  that  the  president  Would  not 
have  had  occasion  to  assemble  an  army,  as  they  thought  that 
Centeno  was  strong  enough  to  have  conquered  Gonzaio.        [  ~ 

Immediately  oh  receiving  intelligenoe  of  the  victory  ^hicW^ 
Gonzaio  had  ^gained  at  Guariha,  tne  president  sent  the  cap^ 
tains.  Lope;  Alartin.  and  Mercadillo,  with  a  detachment  of  mtj 
men,  to  occupy  the  passes  of  Guamanga,  about  thirty  leagueii 
from  Jauja  tm  the  way  to  Cuzco,  to  learn  the  motions  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  collect  all  who  might  have  been  able  to  escape 
from  Cuzoo.    While  at  Guamansa,  Lope  Martin  got  notice  < 
that  Pedrade  Bustinda  was  in>  the  district  of  Andsdiuaylas ' 
collecking^ravisidns  for  the  army  of  Gonzaio,  as  formerly  mcn^ 
tioaed. ,  Accompanied  by  fifteen  mounted  musqueteers,  Martin 
went  into  that  district,  where  he  unexpectedly  attacked  Bustin-  "^ 
cia  duriitt  the  night,  and  made  him  and  ul  his  people  pr&;^' 
sonersu  ,  After  han^ng  some  of  these  men,  he  tetumed  to'| 
Guomajogpt,  bringing  all  the  curacasof  the  neighbourhood^' 
alon^  wiui.him,  by  whose  mrans  intelligence  was  conveyed  to ' 
all  parts,  of  the  country,  siving  notice  of  the  arrival  of  the 
president  in  the  valley  of  Jauja,  and  the  great  preparations  he 
was  making  in  that  plaro.  » 

From  Jaujft  the  president  sent  his  lieutenant-gencrnl,  A1<l 
Ibnzode  Alvarado,  to  bring  up  from  Lima  alF the  Sotdiei-s 
that  could  be  spared  from  fhat  place,  together  with  some 
pieces  of  artillery  from  the  ships,  and  clothes  and  money  for 
the  suf^y  of  such  of  the  soldiers  as  were  in  want  j  all  of  which 
services  were  performed  by  Alvarado  in  a  short  time.    Hie^ 
president  now  mustered  his  army,  of  which  Pedro  Alfonzode 
Hincgosawaslieutenant'general,  and  thelicenciateBendictode 
Carvi^^  carrir  j  the  royal  standard,  Don  Pedro  de  Cabrera, 
Gomez  de  Alvarado,  Juan  de  Saavedra,  Diego  de  Mora^  ^ 
Francisco  Hernandez,  Rodrigo  de  Salazar,  and  Alfonzo  de 
Mendoza  were  captains  of  cavalry ;  Don  Balthazar  dc  Castillo, 
Pablo  de  Menezes,  Hernando  Mexia  de  Guzman,  Juan  Al-  '' 
,  ».;uj.  i:  ■■  -'f'^  i    ,      ■  fbnzo 
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fiuivo  palomino*  Oomef  de  ^iii  Fnriciieo  Matqoeni^  ■I'im 
F09)|R«od  4«  CtlfUhMt  (hfi  it  )dantado  Andfgpya,  fVn^l^sc 
4'Qj|ino^  OiimM  ^'At^M*  mvl  three  other  captaanif  Pore^). 
pAl^viiU  and  Stnuu  oonmuindwl  the  in&i^«:ry.  i^Awie'  ■■}^ 
Rov^s  wa«  Appointed  to'oommiuid  the  lu^tHbm  Bssidai  tlM 
ti^itttaiy  cfioen  ahready  mentic-ned^  the  prts^idfent  mxi,  itHenb- 
^  by  tho  archhiihi^  «f .  T^una^  <;be  bithop  of  Cuzso  «ad 
Qi^jito^  the  proviiiehds  of  Ihe  DoiR^imcaM  and  of  the  orcter  of 
if^'?r<;y>  Pnd  by  several  otbci'  eccJeswiticiiL  both  priests  .and 
triaris,  Qa  a  gen«rnl  mnffter  and  re-  iibw  or  the  arniy,  it  wus 
Itiuai  to  coniii^t  of  levein  hundred  muiqueteert,  five  h  intlred 
rikemea,  ar^d  four  hun<^red  eavalrv.  Afterward*,  oit  :^rriv<* 
tng  at  Xequi  .c.^niait>^  on  the  march  towards  Cuaeo,  it  was 
auginenteu  to  iUictC'ia  huiR<IrtKi>  men,  by  the  junction  of  se* 
ver»]  Other  det><^  h;ri«m«j  f<nini»g  tfi^  ki|^  and  betit  ap* 
p<4nteC  ansy  fcitt^f.^'o  seen  iu  Peru.  ^^  -'■;■'•»- »    '  .-ti^^ ■ 

Th«  prt'^klo^n,  ba^ig  rA>mpleted  his  pr^rations^  hetMii 
Ids  march  from  Jauja  in  good  order  on  the  19th  of  Dei^emW 
lAi?*  taking  the  route  of  Cuaoo,  and  espedall^  dej^r.^M  of 
crossing  the  river  Abaacay  ^  in  some  safe  place.  In  thie  part 
of  his  ntai«h  he  was  jo»iiea  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia)  the  flbver<* 
nor  of  Chi)i.  Valdivia  had  come  by  sea  to  Liina^  on  pSifHitse 
to  raise  vcm\^  and  to  procure  vairious  stores  of  which  he  was  in 
wont*  witl^  idothinfl  and  amnuinitloo>  oh  purpose  t»  enaMe 
bin}  to  proceed  ip  uie  conqutet  of  Chili.  Oh  his  arrlvial  at 
Ua/mt  Mid  Teaming  Iho  situation  of  aibirs  in  Peru*  Iw  deter" 
irined  upon  joining  the  president.  His  arrival  was  couiidbr- 
ed  as  en  indication  of  good  fortune ;  for,  ahhoogh  the  presi- 
il(rn(  bad  already  in  bis  army  many  officers  of  merit  and  cape* 
city,  and  of  emment  rank  and  fortune^  there  was  not  any  one 
in  Peru  who  possessed  so  much  cMperienCein  the  mamaef  of 
conducting  warlike  Operatbns  in  that  conntry  as  Vaklivia,  on 
whidi  account  he  was  considered  as  a  fit  person  to  be  opjxis- 
ed  to  the  experience  and  stratMems  <^  CarvajaJ,  who  was 
much  dreaded  by  every  one  in  the  preudents  army,  rjore  es- 
pecially since  the  late  defeat  of  CenMto,  which  wasf  entirely 
attributed  to  the  talents  of  Carvajal  About  the  same  time 
Centcno  Joined  the  president  with  more  than  thirty  horsey 
IKho  liad  accompanied  him  ever  since  the  defeat  of  Guarina. 
Continuing  his  march  amid  considerate  difttcuhies,  o^ing  to 

.  .  the 

^ '  5  Rsther  the  Pscbacaaiac,  sear  which  the  uwri|  or  cky  of  Abaacay  i* 
i^Ituated,  and  where  probably  the  president  ptoposcd  to  paai  that  river.— £. 
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thfeildardty  oft)roviBoni,  the  ptttident  «t  lenoHb  naobed  the 
pMvniice  df  Andabiiaylat,  vthttt  he  Jodgiid  it  proper  to  rm 
inkiit  during  the  winter*  on  aeoounti^tbe  violtm  rains  whidi 
ipll  ni^t  iind  day  ahnMt  without  ceatingf,  by  which  the  tents 
were  oU  rotted,  tlie  maize  which  they  procttced  asibod  for 
the  troopt  was  all  wet  and  apoiled,^  by  which  a  conaiderable 
nuriiber  of  die  seldiera  were  aJMeted  with  dyMnierr,  Of  #bieh 
name  diedt  aMwithttandhig  the  care  talcen  of  the  aidi  by 
fHnciMo  de  h.  Rodia,  a  Trinitarian  monk,  who  acted  aa 
physician  to  the  aitny.  Although  there  were  above  four 
huhdrqd  sick  at  one  time,  so  great  was  the  cart  bestowed, 
thtt  they  were  as  weU  attended  and  as  plentifbily  si^plied 
with  medicines  as  if  in  a  pqpultms  city,  insomuch  that  they 
^Imoait  oH  recovered. 

The  arrival  of  VaMtvia  and  Cemeno  diffused  much  joy 
through  the  arrny,  which  was  expressed  in  freoueht  feasts  «nd 
entertainments^  with  concerts  of  music,  running  at  the  ring, 
tod  similar  aniusements.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
army  in  winter  quarters  at  Andahuaylaa,  the  genera)  Hinojo- 
sa  with  Aifon»>  de  Alvarado  and  Valdlvia  a{^lied  themselves 
inde&tigably  to  have  every  thing  in  the  best  possible  ocder 
for  takiug  the  field.  Ob  the  commencement  <h  spring,  and 
when  the  rains  began  sensibly  to  diminish,  the  army  broke  up 
from  Andahuaylas  and  marched  to  the  bridge  of  Abanoay, 
about  twenty  leagues  from  Cuzco^  where  it  halted  until  bridges 
were  constructed  across  the  .^Hirimac  at  the  distance  of 
twelve  leagues  from  Cuzco  ^,  as  the  enemy  had  broken  down 
All  the  bridges  over  that  river,  ami  it  wan 'necessary  eidier  to 
construct  new  ones,  or  to  make  a  circuit  of  more  than  eevcn^ 
leagues  to  ^t  to  Cuzco.  On  pur|)oac  t«>  di»tract  tike  enemy, 
the  president  caused  materiais  for  tlK^  construction  of  bridges 
to  be  carried  to  three  ^fimnn  ;>oJtttH  on  Ihe  Apnrimac ;  one 
en  the  great  road  of  tite  Inc^s  \  a  secom)  in  the  valley  of 
Ortabamba,  about  tw^e  }c«^ios  further  up  ihe  river,  ami  a 
third  still  farther  up  the  Apurimac,  at  a  village  belot^-ti^  to 
Don  Pedro  de  Puertocarrero,  where  that  officer  ^m  \\)&hd 
with  a  humlrcd  men  to  guMxl  t^  passage^  For  the  con- 
struction 

t  Abancay  on  the  PkclMk.viiiuc  is  not  above  \  4  Spanish  league*  from 
Cuzco  in  a  straight  Sne.  T^r  vMher  bridges  mentioned  in  the  text  must 
have  be<m  thrown  over  the  A|>uriinac  Proper,  tomewhere  near  the  town  or 
village  of  T  {»«i«nibo.-'-E. 

7  Thst  wu  v>^bahly  by  Limatamba,  as  on  the  great  road  the  Incae  had 
palaces  f»v  lodging  Ir  with  their  attendants,  called  tom^M.*-£. 
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itnictiaa  of  tlMM  bridgM  cables  and  ropos  were  prqiored, 
after  the  manner  of  the  native  Peruvians  as  formerly  descril^ 
in  our  general  account  of  the  country  i  and  beam*  and  pillars 
were  oot  ready  on  which  to  fix  the  cables  when  the  army 
should  be  collected  at  the  intended  place  of  passing  the  river. 
Had  Oonzak)  been  able  to  ascertain  tiic  piqce  at  which  it  was 
intended  to  paisi  he  had  assuredly  opposed  tbe  royaiigts,  and 
would  at  least  have  ifioile  it  exceedingly  difficult  lor  them  to 
oonstmct  a  bridge ;  but*,  as  he  could  not  ascertain  tlie  actual 
pnint  Axed  on,  he  did  n(||  consider  \j  safe  to  divide  nis  force 
so  as  to  oppose  the  royailits  ul  llib  ilil  ee  puliiti  of  tiemnmtm- 
tion,  and  satisfied  himself  therefore  by  posting  spies  at  tne  ulf- 
ferent  places,  to  bring  him  immediate  notice  of  the  place  where 
tlie  royalists  might  begin  their  operations,  that  lie  migtit 
know  where  to  march  to  oppose  them.  But  the  secret  was 
confined  to  the  knowledge  of  the  president,  and  the  members 
of  his  council  of  war> 

When  all  the  materials  were  in  readiness,  tlic  army  began 
its  march  for  Cotabamba,  at  which  place  it  was  determined 
to  pass  the  river.    In  this  march  the  army  hod  to  encounter 
very  considerable  difliculiies  in  passing  through  mountains 
covered  with  snow.     Seveiral  of  the  captains  were  of  opinion 
that  this  was  an  improper  route,  and  prnnosed  another  phm* 
almost  fifty ",  leagues  higher  up  {  but  Lope  Martin,  who 
guarded  the  |iass  of  Cotabiimbn,  always  insisted  that  the  se- 
curest passage  was  to  be  hod  at  that  place.     In  consequence 
of  this  difference  of  opinion,  the  president  sent  Valdivia  and 
three  other  captains  to  examine  the  different  places;  and  or 
their  report  that  Cotabambti  was  attended  by  tlie  least  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  that  pluco  was  fixed  upon.     When  Lope 
Martin  sot  inrormation  thai:  tlio  army  approached  to  Cota- 
bamba, ne  set  to  work  wiih  the  Spaniards  and  Indians  of 
his  detachment,  to  extend  and  tighten  the  cables  and  ropes 
across  the  river,  of  >vhich  the  muin  support  of  the  briaffe 
WHS  to  be  composed*  -  Tiivce  of  the  cables  were  already  fixra» 
when  the  qaies  employed  by  Gonzalo  caaic  to  the  place,  and 
cut  two  of  them  without  resist  ancc.  On  this  intelligence  being 
communicated  to  the  army,  it  gave  mucli  concern  to  the  pre- 
sident and  his  officers,  lest  Gonzalo  might  bring  up  his  forces 

to 

8  Th'tt  ma^  probably  he  an  error  of  the  preiR  in  the  original  for  fifteen 
leagues.  FU\y  leagues  even  from  Abancay  would  have,  carried  the  army 
almoit  to  Arequipa,  to  turn  the  head  of  the  Apurimac,  and  amopg  the  high- 
est mountains  of  Peru.— £.  (i  ^  .       i 
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to  dit^pute  tlie  ptusage  before  the  army  could  be  able  to  get 
pver.  The  president,  therefore,  accompanied  by  his  principal 
officers.  Uinojosa  Alvarado  and  Valdivia,  hastenea  to  the 
scite  of  the  bridge,  wl^ere  he  immediatdy  gave  orders  fir 
9omu  companies  of  infantry  to  pass  the  river  on  Peruvian  flat 
boats  or  rafts,  which  was  aeemed  a  very  haiardpcs  enterpriae^ 
Doth  op  account  of  the  {rapidity  of  the  current,  and  because  it 
waa  believed  the  enemy  might  be  in  some  force  on  the  other 
side.  Among  the  first  who  got  over  was  Hond^ardo  with  a 
few  soldiers,  after  whom  several  otlier  captains otinfantiy  got 
across  with  their  men,  so  that  befpre  night  above  four  mmd> 
red  men  were  got  over,  some  of  whom  swnm  over  their  horses 
along  witli  the  i!at  boats,  holqing  them  uy  the  bridles,  and 
having  tlieir  musqiiets  flixl  other  arms  tied  to  the  saddles. 
Yet  so  rapid  was  the  current,  that  above  sixty  horses  were 
lost  on  this  occasion,  either  drowned  or  dashed  ogainst  the 
rocks. 

On  receiving  notice  from  his  spies  that  a  part  of  the  royal- 
ists had  got  across  the  river,  Oonzalo  sent  off  Juan  d'Acosta 
with  two  hundred  mounted  musqueteers,  with  orders  to  give 
IIP  (|uartcr  to  any  of  those  who  had  passed  the.  river,  except- 
ing such  us  hnu  newly  cuine  from  Spain.  On  the  approacl^ 
ol  Acosta,  OS  the  royalists  then  on  that  sile  of  the  river  were 
not  numerous,  they  mounted  a  considerable  number  of  In- 
dians and  negroes  on  the  horses  which  had  been  got  oyer^ 
arming  them  with  lances,  and  bv  that  means  presented  the. 
appearance  of  a  formidable  squadron  drawn  up  on  a  height, 
tne  few  Spanish  troops  who  were  on  that  side  of  the  river 
being  placed  in  the  front  rank ;  insomuch  that,  when  Acosta 
went  to  reconnoitre,  they  appeared  so  numerous  that  he  did 
not  venture  to  attack,  and  retm-ned  for  a  reinforcement.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  bridge  being  sot  ready  with  the  utmost 
possible  diUffience,'most  of' the  royansts  passed  the  river,  every 
one  cxpresswg  the  utmost  astonishment  at  the  negligence  of 
Oonzalo  in  not  being  ut  hand  to  dispute  the  passage,  as  s 
hundred  men  at  each  of  the  tln-ee  places  where  preparations 
had  been  made  for  passing,  might  have  rendered  the  attempt 
exceedingly  luizardous. 

Next  day,  when  all  the  army  with  its  stores  and  follower* 
had  passed  the  river,  Don  Juan  de  Sandoval  was  sent  out 
upon  discovery,  who  reported  on  his  return  that  he  had 
advanced  three  leagues  into  the  countiy  without  seeing  any 
thing  of  the  insurgents.  Hinojosa  and  Valdivia  were  thcn^ 
'  -  ordered 
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ixAvhA  to  idvimoe  wHh  iftviehil  co/iipahics  of  irifluitry  to  occip* 
toy  the  pMM8  in  <lh«  hdghbotiHtiri!;  mountain,  as  Oonzab  migllt 
hR^'tfiWfi  th«ih  iMtleh  troobb  if  he  had  token  poNeriiioa  of 
thes«  neights,  whidi  were  above  a  leaffae  and  a  hiuT  ih  asoont  i 
And  thh  orddf  Mras  happily  ttetutMl  without  mectfalg  with 
any  f^tance.  When  AcOsta  tetreAtdd  fi'om  the  rii^.  In 
^liiequenoe  of  believing  himsdf  too  weak  to  attack  thoio 
Who  had  batiied,  he  «cnt  to  demand  a  rdnfotcememf  ftom 
Oohxtio  of  A  hundred  mdtqueteert,  with  the  aid  of  whmn  he 
dl^fl^  he  WoilU  be  enablea  to  defeat  the  royalist  par^  which 
had  erOs«ed.  At  this  time  one  Juan  Nunnet  de  PTado  de<> 
MHed  from  him  to  the  president,  and  gave  him  not'uie  of  the 
tuceours  which  were  expected  by  Acosta.  Believing  there* 
lore  that  Oonzalo  wouM  advance  with  all  his  forces,  the  pre- 
sident took  post  on  the  ri(^of  the  mountain  widi  abote  nine 
huiidred  men,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  ramained  under 
arms  all  night.  Next  morning,  Acosta  advanced  with  the 
reinforcement  he  had  demanded,  atid  the  scouts  of  the  presi- 
dent brought  notice  of  his  approach.  On  this  inttlli^noe, 
believing  tne  wholo  army  of  the  iilsurgcnts  at  hand,  thc^pre- 
sidentsent  his  major-general  Alfotizode  Alvarado  bade  to 
the  river,  to  bring  up  the  ahillery  and  the  rest  of  the  army : 
And  as  the  colours  oTPizarro  came  in  sight,  befors  the  re- 
turn of  Alvarado,  the  preridetit  drew  up  his  nine  hundred 
■ten  in  mrAtt  of  battle,  giving  aR  the  necessary  orders  in  case 
ofbeing  attacked.  Bot  m  a  mart  time,  it  was  discovered  that 
these  prccaotiOM  were  mmecessary,  as  Acosta  soon  tvtreated 
with  his  tbrte  hmidred  men,  on  seeing  the  ^(teatly  superior 
force  of  the  royalists. 

Hie  president  remained  two  Or  three  dainf  in  the  position 
he  had  taken  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  waithtg  for  his 
anilleiv  and  the  rest  of  his  army.  While  at  that  place, 
GoniMo  sent  him  a  message  by  a  priest,  demandfaig  that  he 
should  dismiss  his  army,  and  refrain  from  makii^  war  against 
him  tin  be  should  receive  new  orders  from  his  majesty.  On 
thi^  occasion,  the  bishop  of  Ca2co,  who  was  along  with  the 
pmsjdent,  ordered  the  priest  into  confinement  A  little  time 
before  this,  Gonzalo  bad  dispatche'^l  another  priest,  to  en- 
deavour to  gain  over  Hfnojosa  an.  Alvurado  to  his  party. 
But  tliat  mcssengei',  botng  resolved  to  desert  the  party  of  the 
msurgents,  bad  taken  measm-es  in  concert  With  his  bitrther  to 
gpr  off  in  company  with  all  their  effects  in  whic^  thev  suc- 
eeed^d.    At  this  time  likewise  the  president  ifrtote  tcr  Gonzo' 
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k^aa  he  bad -repeatedly  done  duiing  hjaiinarcht  earnestly  en*. 
ImiiiighiaB  to anfasnit  totheoBders othis majesty, and  send- 
ii^f  Jwn  at  the  sane  tiaaa  a  oopy  of  the  anncity.  Tke  usual 
nMAner  in  wl)kh  these  dispatches  wa»  fonjranMd  to  0D«iar 
khi  waaby  meanaaf  the  aoouUof  tbaianny,  who  had'ordere 
to  give  them  totbose  bekiogiog  to  Oonaido  wheii  they  dutooadt 
^meet.  -  - 

Wlien  it  was  known  at  Ciiaco  that  the  president  had  croa-c 
sed  the  river  Apnrimac  with  all  his  army,  and  had  taken  poe-i 
session  (rf'the  pass  in  the  l^gb  mountain,  Cktaailb  I^iarro 
immediatisly  marclied  out  from  that  citv  with  hia  army  and 
encamped  at  Xaquixaguaaaa,  abeut  five  leagues  from  Cupcoo, 
in  a  pkiin  thrai^h  which  thii^  aoad  passed  by  whioh  the  roy- 
alists would  have  to  march  on  t^dr  way  from  the  moimtain 
towards  Coaco..  His  army  at  thia  time  cohsisted  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty  mtwqueteen^  with  six  pieces  of  bsinnon,  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry  and  pikenen.  Gonjmlo  ea* 
tablisbed  his  oa^p  in  a  very  strong  position,  as  it  was  Onh 
accessible  ,io  l^ont  <by  means  of  a  very  narrow  defile,  one  flank 
being  secured  by  a  river  and  morass,  the  ether  flank  by*  the 
mountain,-«nd  the  rear  by  precipitous,  rocks..  Divhag  two  or 
ibree  days,  that  the  two  armies  < remained  near  each  other<be- 
ibre  the  bftttfe)  Gonzalo  sometimea  detached  a  hundred  and 
SMnetiana  two  hi^dred  men  to  skirmish  with  limilfr  pirties 
of  the  enemy.  As  the  royali^  army  was  nbW  encamped 
on]|y  at  a.  short  distance  firom  the  insuigents,  Gonzalowas 
amid  his  troops  mi^  lose  courage  by  noticing  theva^t 
superiority  «f  .the  enemy  in  number,  and  that  many  of  his 
men  might  abandon  him  j  for  which  reason  he  always  d:<'ew 
up  hia  mcA  under  cover  of  a  rising  ground  near  his  campi, 

Setending  that  he  did  so  to  induce  the  pre8i4enl  to  attack 
m  in  this  preiient  advantageous  post,  confiding  in  hia 
numbers  and  believing  the  insurgents  much  fewer  than  thciy 
really  were.  ~ 

r  Anw  the  president  had  passed  the  mountains  and  pitched 
his  camp  on  the  descent  towards  the  plain,  ,witlun  view  of  the 
insurgitnts,  Qonzalo  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  and 
cateed  some  xlischarges  to  be  made  from  h&  cannon  and  mu^ 
quetry.  On  that  day  theceiiarose  so  thick  a  mist,  tbU  (he 
8(0outs  and  qiies  of  the  twdiaimies  often  came  againat  each 
other  -ttnexpcctedlyi.  Seeing  that  the  insurgents  werio  diflpoe* 
ed  to  await  bis  attack,  or  even  to  jgive  battle,  the  president 
was  inclined  to  defer  bringing  matters  to  that  extremity  for 
Vi»L.  V.  L  some 
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lODie  timet  in  the  hope  that  a  oontiderable  namber  of  the 
enemy  might  come  over  to  him  if  thev  ooiiki  find  an  opportu- 
nity. Yet,  at  the  ■eatoo  was  exceedingly  cold,  even  aoooiik* 
panied  with  etipng  fhwt,  and  at  wood  could  not  be  procured 
rav  making  firn,  and  pravisiont  were  icarce,  it  wai  inpoMi* 
ble  to  ivmain  long  in  a  state  of  inaction.  The  army  of  Oon- 
zalo  was  not  subject  to  anv  of  these  inconvenioncies,  having 
plenty  of  provisions  Iwouffnt  nwdarly  from  Cuico,  and  being 
eoejimped  in  ft oorofortaue  andtemperate  situation  in  com-" 
parison  with  the  position  of  the  pvendent,  whose  camp  was  on 
the  slope  of  the  mountain,  while  that  of  the  insurgents  was  in 
the  plain  or  valley  below.  Such  is  the  difference  In  the  tem- 
perature of  Peru  at  verv  incoiudderable  distances,  that  on  the 
mountains  a  severe  cold  is  experienced,  accompanied  by  froit 
and  mow,'  while  only  at  eight  or  ten  miles  distance  in  the 
valley  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  use  precautions  to  relieve 
them  from  excessive  heat  fi 

Ocmaalo  «id  hie  heutemint^neral,  Corvigal,  had  formed 
an  arrangement  for  ft  night  fttteck  upon  the  preaident,  in- 
tendiniff  to  hove  •essailiad  his  camp  in  three  points  at  the  same 
timei  Imt  they  were  induced  to  abandoa  this  project,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  desertion  of  one  of  tht>ir  soldiers  named 
Nava,  who  communicated  their  intentions  to  the  president. 
By  this  person  and  some  others '  who  had  joined  him  fimm 
thct  anny  of  Qonzalo,  the  president  was  advised  to  delay 
coming  to  battle  as  long  as  possible;  as  they  were  Certain^ 
that  many  of  the  ibUowers  oi  C^zalo  would  take  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  du^,  more 
emeeialhr  those  soldiers  who  had  served  under  Centeno,  and 
who  had  been  constrained  after  his  defeat  to  enter  into  the 
ranks  of  the  insurffenta  to  save  their  lives.  In  expectation  of 
the  proposed  attack,  the  president  kept  his  army  the  whde 
of  tnat  night  under  arms,  by  which  uey  suffio'ed  much  dis- 
tress from  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  weather  on  the  moim" 
tain,  so  that  many  of  the  soldiers  were  hardly  aUe  to  keep 
hold  of  their  arms,  and  waited  impatiently  for  day.  At  day-^ 
Ik^ht,  a  furty  of  rausqueteers  belonging  to  Gonzalo  was 
omerved  in  march  to  gain  possession  of  a  hei^t  in  the' 
neighbourhood  of  the  royal  camp.  Mexia  and  Falaminp* 
were  immediately  detached,  wi^  three  huudred  musqueteers^ 
to  dislodge  them,  and  Valdivia  ond  Alvarado  advanced  in- 
the  same  direction,  so  that  the  enemy  were  soon  forced  to 
retire    During  this  skirmish,  the  president  marched  down 
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from  the  mountain  with  the  mftin  body  of  hit  army,  in  the 
diructioB  of  Cuzco,  under  cover  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
skirmiih  bod  %vkm  placet  and,  to  distract  the  attention  6i 
the  enen^,  a  tmall  detachment  of  caTolry  and  ioftntiy  was 
ordered  to  advance  in  view  of  the  inauvgeiit  temp  from  that' 
hili*  On  the  arrival  of  Vaklivia  and  AWarado  at  the  top  ol$ 
the  hill,  observing  that  it  wa«  ponible  to  cannonade  the 
cainp  of  the  enemy  irom  that  place,  they  >^t  onlen  to 
Gabriel  de  Royat  to  bring  up  the  artillery.  On  thie  ocea- 
tdon,  De  Royot  promiaed  a  reward  of  five  hundred  crowln 
ibr  each  boll  that  should  reach  the  enemy :  In-  lact  he  paid 
that  sum  about  a  year  afterwardf  to  one  of  bia  gunners,  who 
sent  a  l)aU  through  the  tent  of  Oonsalo,  whitih  was  exci'ed-' 
ingly  conspicuous,  by  which  .one  of  his  pages  was  skdn.  In 
conbequeiMce  oi  this  incident,  Gonzalo  oracred  all  the  tentfe 
to  be  struck,  that  they  might  not  serve  aa .  marki  for .  the 
cannoneers  of  the  ))rc8ident.  He  likewise  ordered  his  own 
artillery  to  com£(tencc  firing,  and  drew  up  his  army  in  order 
of  battle,  taking  his  own  station  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,- 
which  was  commanded  by  the  licentiate  Cepeda  and  Juan 
d'Acosta.  Carvajal  was  at  the  bead  of  the  infantry,  having^ 
under  him  the  captains  Juan  de  la  Torre,  Diego  OuiUeiK 
Juan  Velasquez  de  Guevara,  Francisco  Malduniidd,  ann 
Sebastian  de  Vergara.  Pedro  de  Soria  commanded  hia 
artillery.  When  the  insurgent  army  waa  drawn  up  in  order 
of  batUe,  the  numerous  Indians  that  were  attached  to  it' 
quitted  the  camp,  and  posted  themselves  in  view  of  both 
ormiee  on  the  slope  of  a  neighbouring  hill. 

Whilo  the  artillery  on  bo^i  sides  kept  up  a  constant  fir^ 
the  royalist  army  descended  from  the  mountain  without  h^/j^ 
\ng  any  regular  order,  and  in  all  possible  haste,  the  cavaby 
alTon  foot  leading  their  horses,  both  on  account  of  the  rug^ 
gedness  of  the  ground  and  the  better  to  avoid  the  cannonade 
from  the  enemy,  as  they  had  no  shelter  from  the  balls.  Im> 
mediately  on  getting  down  to  the  plain,  the  troops  were 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  t  the  inmntry  in  two  bettalicms 
in  the  centre,  and  the  cavalry  on  the  two  wings.  The  caval- 
ry of  the  left  wing  woa  commanded  by  the  captaiiu  Juan 
Saavedra,  Diego  de  Mora,  Rodrigo  Salazar,  and  Francisco 
Hernandez  de  Aldana.  The  royal  standard  was  displayed 
by  the  licentiate  Corvajal  in  the  right  wing,  in  which  likewise 
were  posted  the  captains  Don  Pedro  de  Cabrera,  Alfonso 
MercadiUo,  and  Gomez  de  Alvarado.    The  infantry  niarch- 
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ed  between  the  wintts  of  horwi  but  a  little  farther  in  advance, 
under  the  cwtains  Uainirez,  De  Castrot  De  Solis,  Cardenas, 
Meneses,  Mo*quera»  De  la  Cema,  tJrbina,  Allaga^  De 
Roblct,  De  Ariast  and  De  OlmoA.  A  little  in  advance  of 
tha  infantry,  Alfonso  de  Mendoza  marched  with  his  trocp 
of  bone  to  commence  the  attack,  accompanied  by  Centeno, 
who  waa  determined  to  exert  himself  on  this  occasion  in  re- 
Tenge  for  his  defirat  at  Guarina.  Pedro  de  Villuricentio 
acted  as  serjeant-mi^or  or  adjutant-general  of  the  army. 
The  president,  accompanied  by  the  archbishop  of  Lima, 
was  ^  Kttle  on  one  side,  on  Uie  slope  of  the  mountain,  by 
which  the  m«or-general  Alvarar'  and  Valdivia  brought 
down  the  artillery  and  the  thr"-^  '  .ured  musqueteera  com- 
manded by  Mexia  and  Palomino.  On  getting  into  the  plain, 
tlus  body  of  musqueteers  divided  in  two,  Mexia  marching  to 
die  right  idong  the  river,  and  Palomino  keeping  to  the  icli 
alMtt  the  skirts  of  the  mountain. 

"V^ile  the  royalist  artillery  was  coming  down  the  moun- 
tain, the  licentiate  Cepeda,  Oarcilasso  de  la  Veea,  and  Al- 
fonso de  Piedra,  with  several  other  perons  of  rank  and  some 
private  soldiers,  abandoned  Oonzalo  to  surrender  themselves 
to  the  president.  They  were  closely  pursued  by  Pedro 
Martin  de  Cicilia  and  some  others  of  the  insurgents,  who 
wounded  several  of  these  deserters.  The  horse  of  Cepeda 
was  killed  undor  him  by  the  thrust  of  a  lance,  and  himself 
wounded,  and  he  had  assuredly  been  either  taken  or  killed 
unless  promptly  succoured  by  order  of  the  president.  In  the 
mean  time  Gon^alo  kept  his  troops  in  firm  array,  waiting  for 
the  enemy,  and  in  expectation  that  they  misht  attack  him  in 
confusion  and  be  easily  defeated,  as  had  happened  in  the 
battle  of  Guarina.  Hinqosa  on  his  side,  advanced  with  the 
royalists  in  the  best  order  and  at  a  slow  pace,  to  within 
mnsquet'shot  of  the  insurants,  where  he  halted  in  some  low 

Sound,  in  such  a  situation  that  his  men  were  secure  from 
e  cannon-balls  of  the  enemy,  which  all  flew  over  their 
heads,  although  the  gunners  used  every  effort  to  depress 
their  guns  so  as  to  fire  low.  At  this  time  the  platoons  of 
musquetry  on  the  wings  of  both  armies  kept  up  a  close  fire, 
Atvvado  and  Valdivia  using  every  effort  to  cause  their  men 
take  good  aim,  vhile  the  president  and  archbish<^  encourag- 
ed their  gunners  to  fire  quickly  and  to  purpose ;  making 
them  often  change  the  direction  of  their  guns,  as  circumstan- 
ces appeared  to  require,      ,,^  .^,  ^:,„«,,,  „   ..^ , 
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ObMrvlng  that  t/evertA  of  the  soldiers  of  Oonzalo  were  eif- 
deaTOiittnff  to  abandon  him  aiid  were  hotty  pursued,  Centeno 
and  Mendoza  advanced  with  the  cavaliy  under  their  C(Mn- 
mand,  on  purpose  to  proteet  iall  who  wished  to  come  ovo^. 
AU  thoae  who  quitted  the  insurgents,  urgwd  the  commanders 
of  the  roVai  army  not  to  advance  to  the  charge,  as  they  Weire 
certain  the  far  greater  part  of  the  army  ot  Gonzalo  would 
abandon  him,  so  that  he  would  be  easily  defeated  without 
any  dancer  to  the  royalists,  and  with  little  effiision  of  blood. 
At  this  time,  a  platoon  of  thirty  musqueteers,  finding  them- 
selves near  the  royal  army,  came  over  in  a  body  ahd  surren- 
dered themselves.  Oonzalo  wished  to  have  theise  men  pursu* 
ed  and  brought  back  i  but  the  attempt  threw  his  troops  into 
confusion,  and  his  whole  army  began  instantly  to  break  upi, 
some  fleeing  towards  Cuzco,  while  others  went  over  to  ue 
president  and  surrendered  themselves^  Some  of  the  insur- 
gent officers  were  so  confounded  by  this  sudden  and  univer- 
sal  derout,  that  they  neither  had  presence  of  mind  to  flee  or 
to  fisht.  On  seeing  this  hopeless  turn  of  his  affairs,  Gon- 
zalo lost  all  courage,  and  exclaimed  in  despair,  **  Since  all 
surrender  to  the  kmg,  so  must  I  also."  It  is  reported,  that 
Juan  d'Acosta  endeavoured  to  encourage  him,  sayins,  **  let 
us  rush  upon  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  and  dielwe  Ro- 
mans }"  to  which  Gonzalo  is  r«)orted  to  have  answeredf  **  It 
is  better  to  die  like  Christians. 

^*^/ At  this  time,  Gonzalo  observing  the  seijeant-major  of  the 
royalists  near  him,  surrendered  to  him,  giving  u^^  a  long 
small  sword  which  he  had  used  instead  of  a  lance,  as  he  had 
previously  broken  his  lance  upon  some  of  his  own  m^n  who 
were  running  away.  He  was  immediately  conducted  to  the 
president,  to  whom  he  used  %ome  very  imprudent  expres- 
sions, and  by  whom  he  was  commilted  to  the  custody  of 
Centeno.  At)out  the  same  time  with  Gonzalo,  most  ot  his 
officers  were  made  prisoners,     llic  lieutenant-general  Carva- 

{*al  endeavoured  to  save  himself  by  flight,  msaning  to  hide 
limself  among  seme  tall  reeds  in  a  marsh  during  tlie  night ; 
but  his  horse  stuck  fast  in  the  morass,  and  he  was  brought 
priscmer  to  the  president  by  some  of  his  own  men.  In  the 
pursuit,  some  of  the  insurgents  were  killed,  bu>  most  of 
their  officers  were  made  prisoners. 

After  the  entire  deiou;  of  the  enemy,  the  soldiers  of  the 
royal  army  pillaged  the  camp  of  the  insurgents,  where  they 
made  a  proaigious  plunder  in  gold,  silver,  horses,  mules,  and 
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rich  b^gflge,  by  which  many  of  them  acquired  considerable 
riches, ,  some  individuals  having  acquired  so  much  as  five  or 
six  thousand  ductits.  One  (rf'tne  soldiers  happened  to  fall  in 
with  a  fine  mule  having  fL  load  on  his  back,  which  seemed  to 
consist  only  of  clothes,  he  therefore  cut  the  cords  and  threw 
off  tlie  load,  carrying  oft'  the  mule  alone  t  immediately  after 
which'  three  other  so]dier8,^mot-e  experienced  in  such  matters, 
opened  up  the  pack,  which  they  found  to  contain  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  gold  and  silver  wrapped  up  in  Indian  cloaks 
for  better  concealment,  worth  five  or  six  tnousand  ducats. 

As  the  army  was  much  fatigued  by  the  operations  of  that 
day,  besides  being  under  arms  all  night,  the  president  allow- 
ed the  men  to  rest  one  day,  yet  tliousht  it  necessary  to  di»- 
|>atch  the  two  Captains  Mexia  and  De  Robles  with  their 
companies  to  Cuzco,  to  prevent  those  soldiers  who  had  pur- 
.sued  the  fugitives  towards  that  place  from  entering  and  plun- 
dering the  city  and  killing  a  number  of  the  inhabitants ; 
more  especially  as  many  might  now  feel  inclined  to  act  from 
particular  enmity  towai'ds  such  as  had  given  them  offence 
(hiring  the  late  troubles,  under  pretence  of  following  up  the 
victory.  Those  captains  were  likewise  directed  to  secure 
such  of  the  officers  and. soldiers  of  the  defeated  army  as  had 
fled  in  that  direction.  Next  day,  the  president  gave  ordeirs 
to  the  licentiate  Cianca,  one  of  the  new  oydors,  and  Alfonso 
de  Alvarado,  his  major-general,  t6  bring  the  prisoners  to 
trial.  No  other  proof  was  requisite  against  Gonzalo  Pizarro 
than  his  own  acknowledgment  and  the  notoriety  of  his  hav- 
ing been  in  open  rebellion  against  the  sovereign.  He  was 
condemned  to  be  beheaded,  and  that  his  head  should  be 
fixed  in  a  niche  or  recess  on  thb  gibbet  at  Lima,  secured  by 
a  trellis  or  net-work  of  iron  through  which  it  might  be  visible, 
with  this  inscription  above.  "  The  head  of  Gonzalo  Pi- 
zarro, a  traitor  and  rebel,  who  revolted  against  the  royal  au- 
thority in  Peru,  and  presumed  to  give  battle  to  the  army 
under  the  royal  standard  in  the  valley  of  Xaquixaguana." 
liis  whole  estates  and  property  of  every  kind  were  confiscat- 
ed i  and  his  house  in  Cuzco  was  ordered  to  be  rosed,  and 
salt  sown  upon  its  sclte,  on  which  a  pillar  or  monument  was 
to  be  ( rected  with  a  suitable  inscription  to  perpetuate  the  re- 
membrance of  his  crime  and  condign  punishment.  Oonzalu 
was  executed  on  tlfe  day  of  his  trial,  dying  like  a  good  Chris- 
tian, f 
i.f  While  in  prison  and  till  bis  death,  Centeno,  to  whose  cu!^' 
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tody  he  had  been  committed,  treated  him  with  rrj''h  civility, 
and  would  not  allow  any  one  to  insult  his  fallen  j^reatness. 
When  about  to  be  put  to  death,  Gonzalo  made  a  gift  of  the 
magnificent  dress  which  he  then  wore  to  the  execuUoner ;  but 
Centeno  paid  its  full  value  to  the  executioner,  that  the  bo^ 
might  not  be  stripped  and  exposed  till  carried  away  for  inter- 
ment ;  and  next  day  he  had  it  carried  to  Cuzco  and  respect- 
fully buried.  Bnt  the  head,  pursuant  to  the  sentence,  was 
carried  to  Lima. 

On  the  same  day  in  which  Pizarro  was  beheaded,  his  lieu- 
tenant-general Carvajal  was  drawn  and  quartered,  and  eight 
or  nine  oi  the  insurgent  captains  were  hanged ;  and  in  the 
sequel  several  others  of  the  principal  persons  concerned  in  the 
revolt  were  punished  when  taken'.  On  the  day  following 
the  president  went  to  Cuzco  with  all  his  army,  w;hence  he 
set\t  Alfonzo  de  Mendoza  with  a  detachment  into  t-aa  Char- 
cas,  to  make  prisoners  of  those  who  had  been  sent  into  that 
district  by  Gonzalo  in  quest  of  silver,  and  such  as  might  have 
fled  thither  from  the  battle.  On  account  of  the  rich  mines  in 
the  province  of  Las  Charcas,  especially  Potosi,  it  was  sup- 
posed tliat  many  of  the  fugitives  had  taken  refuge  in  that 
place,  to  which  Hondegardo  wast  sent  as  lieutenaQt-governor 
and  captain-general,  with  orders  to  chastise  all  .those  of  the 
inhabitants  who  had  been  guilty  either  of  favouring  Gonzalo* 
or  of  n^lecting  to  repair  to  tlie  royal  standard  on  the  sum- 
mont  ofithe  president.  Along  with  Hondegardo,  Gabriel  k 
Royas  was  sent  as  receiver  of  the  royal  fifth  and  otlter  tribuics 
belonging  to  the  king,  and  of  the  fines  which  the  governor 
might  inflict  on  the  disaifected  and  recusants.  As  De  Royas 
soon  diedt  Hondegardo  had  to  discharge  the  united  functions 
of  governor  and  receiver  of  the  province,  and  hi  n  short 
space  of  time  he  amassed  treasure  to  the  a^iount  of  3,600,000 
livres'",  which  he  truismitted  to  the  president. 
.,  jP)e.pfiP9(dfsitt.i?9iiMiped  loriH>mei  time.at  Cn^spt^  otQcijy^ied 
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9  Yet  the  Historian  of  American,  II.  392.,  lays  that'<  Oasca,  happy  in 
his  bloodless  victwy,  did  not  stain  it  with  cruelty ;  Vixarro,  Carvajal,  and 
a  small  number  of  the  most  distinguished  or  notorious  offendert  bein|;  pu- 
nished capitally."  The  executions  seem  however  to  have  been  tuificiently 
sumerouB,  considering  that  the  whole  rebel  army  before  the  battle  was  only 
nine  hundred  strong,  maay  of  wh9m  went  over  to  the  victor,  and  all  the 
rest  disbanded  without  fighting.— £. 

10  L.157,000,  if  French  Iivres  are  to  be  understood,  and  worth  near  a 
million  sterling  at  the  pretest  value  of  money  competed  with  that  period.— 
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in  punisbiiwibe  iniurgents  according  to  the  graUneM  of  theii^ 
Crimea,  luote  whom  he  deemed  mutt  fluiity,^  oondemaed 
to  be  dnnf  n  in  pieces  by  Ibur  hones,  others  Im^  ordered  to  be 
himgedi  Mmeto  be  whipt^  and  otbara-were  sent  to  the  galleys. 
He  applied  bimeelf  likewise  with  much  attention  to  restore 
the  kmgdcon  to  good  order.  Jn  virtue  of  the  authority  con- 
fided to  him  by  the  king»  he  granted  pardons  to  all  who, 
haTingbeen  in  arms  in  the  valley  of  Xaqaixaguana,  had 
abaO'  ^%>ned  Gonzalo  and  imned  the  royal  standard.  These 
pvdons  referred  to  dl  puUio  crimes  of  which  they  had  been 
guilty  during  the  rebeHiou  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,'  yet  leaving 
mem  liride  to  answ«r  in  civil  actions  for  every  thing  respect- 
ing their  conduct  to  individuals.  This  battle  of  Xaauixa- 
Sana)  whtdi  will  be  long  fanKH'<^  in  Peru,  was  fought  on 
onday  the  9th  of  April  1548. 

When  the  presidoit  had  dispptcbed  the  most  urgent  afKiirs 
connected  wim  the  suppresuofi  of  the  rebellion,  there  yet  re- 
mained an  object  of  great  imjiortance  for  the  quiet  of  the 
kingdom,  which  was  surrounded  with  many  difficulties.  This 
was  with  regard  to  the  dismisMU  of  thte  army,  in  such  a 
manner  that  so  gl^eat  a  number  of  soldiers  set  tree  from  the 
restraints  of  discipline  might  not  occasion  troubles  similar  to 
those  now  put  an  end  lo.  On  purpose  to  succesd  in  this  de- 
licate MToir,  the  utmost  prudence  was  I'equisite,  as  almost 
every  s<^dier  in  the  army  considered  himself  entitled  to  one  of 
the  best  of  the  vacant  r«>partimientos,  and  as  the  number  of 
the  troops  exceeded  2500  men,  while  there  were  only  150 
repartimientes  to  distribute.  Hence  it  was  qmte  obviousi' 
thkt  instead  of  being  able  to  gratify  every  dturoant,  far  the 
greater  part  must  be  dissatisfied.  After  a  serious  deliberation 
on  this  important  subject,  the  president  went  to  a  place  in  the 
pro^rince  of  Apurimac,  about  twelve  leagues  from  Cuzcq, 
accompanied  only  bv  the  archbishop  and  one  secretary,  on 
purpose  to  have  Insure  for  mature  reAecti(Ki  at  a  distance 
from  the  perpetual  importunities  of  the  claimants.  In  this 
place,  they  made  the  best  distribution  in  their  power  of  the 
vacant  repartitions,  giving  sufficient  means  of  living  in  a  rer 
spectable  manner  to  the  captains  and  other  persons  of  consi- 
deration, each  in  proportion  to  their  respective  merits  and 
tlie  services  they  had  been  of  in  suppressing  the  late  rebellion, 
giving  new  repartitions  to  those  who  had  none,  and  increase  ? 
mg  those  of  othei's.  On  this  occasion  it  was  found  that  they 
Itad  vaumt  rquirtitions  to  distribute  to  the  value  of  a  mlllioa' 
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ofgaid  crowns  in  yearly  rerit  The  greatw  nttmber  of  the 
OMMI  valuable  and  extentive  rapartkions  had  bcconUe  vacant 
during  tha  trouUef,  partly  from  their  Conner  posvewora 
having  been  put  to  death  by  Oonzalo,  either  under  pretenca 
of  guilt  in  opposing  his  rebellion^  or  in  tiie  various  engage- 
ments during  the  troubles.  The  presidoit  had  likewise  ca«e 
pitally  punished  several  to  whom  Goncalo  had  ^ea  reparti*: 
ticms.  It  must  however  he  remarked)  that  several  of  these, 
most  valuable  r^artimientos  had  been  retained  by  Gonzalo 
for  his  own  benefit,  under  pretence  of  providing  for  the  ex-, 
pences  of  the  war. 

In  making  the  new  grants,  the  president  retained  the  power 
of  granting  pensions  upon  some  of  the  most  extensive  repar- 
titions, of  three  or  tour  thousand  ducats  from  eacli,  more  or 
less  according  to  theii'  respective  values,  on  puipose  to  have 
the  power  of  dividing  the  money  amoi»  such  soldiers  as  he 
could  not  otherwise  reward,  to  enable  tnem  to  procure  arms, 
horses,  and  other  necessaries,  meaning  to  send  them  oW  in  va> 
rious  directions  to  discover  and  subdue  the  country  whidk 
was  hitherto  unocc|ipied.  Having  thus  regulated  every  thing 
to  the  best  of  his  power,  tae  president  thought  proper  to  re- 
tire to  Lima,  and  sent  the  archbishop  to  Cuzco  to  publish 
the  regulations  and  distribution  of  repartimientos,  and  to 
make  payment  of  the  several  rewards  in  nmney  which  had. 
been  agreed  upon.  The  arrangement  of  this  affair  occasion- 
ed much  dissatisfaction  among  the  soldiers,  every  one  believ- 
ing himself  better  entitled  to  seme  allotments  of  lands  and  In-: 
dians  than  several  of  those  who  had  acquired  such  grants. 
AH  the  fpir  speeches  and  promises  of  the  archbishop  and  the 
principal  officers  were  insufficient  to  quitit  the  murmurs  and 
discontents  of  the  troths,  which  ev»n  prodrced  some  commo- 
tions and  seditious  conspiracies,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
seize  upon  the  archbishop  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  army 
and  government,  and  to  send  the  licentiate  Cienca  with  a  re- 
monstrance to  the  president,  demanding  of  him  to  recal  the 
repartition  which  he  had  decreed,  and  to  make  a  new  one 
more  favourable  to  their  wishes.  They  even  threatened  to  re- 
volt, and  to  take  possession  by  force  of  what  they  considered 
duQ  to  their  s,  vices.  The  licentiate  Cienca,  who  had  been 
appointed  chief  justice  at  Cuzco,  had  established  so  excellent 
a  system  of  police  that  he  had  immediate  notice  of  ail  these 
plots  and  commotions,  and  was  soon  enabled  to  restore  order 
and  tranquillity  by  arresting  and  punishing  the  principal  agi- 
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tatort  of  theas-  threatened'  troublei,  by  which  he  eflfeotuoUy 
checked  the  ipirit  of  mutiny  and  iniubordinfttion,  and  averted 
at  least  for  the  pntaent  the  dariger  of  a  new  civil  war  in  the 
kinadom. 

Befiwe  leavine  Cazco,  tho  president  had  renewed  the  com- 
misMon  of  Valdivia  as  governor  of  Chili,  as  a  reward  for  the 
services  he  had  rendered  in  the  late  war  ccainst  Gonzale.  On 
purpose  to  provide  the  reinforcements  ot  men,  horses,  and 
«inns,  which  were  necessary  lor  defending  and  extendiog  bin 
oonquests  in  that  province,  Valdivia  went  to  Limo  as  the 
most  convenient  situation  for  procuring  what  he  wanted. 
Having  completed  all  his  preparations,  he  embi>)'ked  all  his 
men  and  military  stores  at  the  port  of  Gallno,  and  sent  them 
off  for  Chiii  j  but  chose  to  go  himself  by  land  to  Arequipn, 
where  he  proposed  to  take  shipping  in  his  way  back  to  his 

ovemment.  A  report  was  made  to  the  presiilent,  that  Vai> 
uivia  had  engaged  some  officers  and  soldiers  from  amonp; 
those  who  had  been  sentenced  to  (mnishment  from  Peru,  and 
even  some  of  those  who  had  been  condemned  to  the  galleys, 
on  account  of  the  share  they  had  taken  in^he  late  rebellion. 
In  consequence  of  this  inibrmation,  the  president  sent  his 
lieutenant-general  Hinojosa  with  orders  to  bring  Valdivia  be- 
fore him  to  answer  for  his  conduct  in  these  things  which  were 
huil  to  his  charge.  As  Valdivia  was  accompanied  by  a  con- 
sidorable  number  of  men  he  believed  himself  in  condition  to 
resist  this  mandate,  and  refused  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
Hinojosa  to  go  back  along  with  him  to  the  president,  But, 
as  Hinojosa  observed  that  Vaklivia  took  no  precautions  to 

Erevent  his  arrest,  and  had  no  su^icions  that  any  force  would 
e  used  against  him,  he  resolved  to  attempt  to  make  him  pri- 
soner with  the  assistance  only  of  six  musqueteers,  in  which 
he  succeeded  without  opposition.  In  this  situation,  Valdivia 
very  properly  determined  to  submit  with  a  good  grace,  and 
so  satis&ctorily  explained  his  conduct  to  the  president,  that 
he  was  allowed  to  resume  his  voyage,  a  J  to  take  all  those 
people  along  with  him  whom  he  had  engaged. 

Every  thing  in  Peru  being  now  reduced  to  good  order,  the 
president  gave  permission  to  all  the  citizens  and  other  inhai* 
bitants  of  the  country,  who  had  hitherto  served  in  his  army, 
to  retire  to  Iheir  homes,  to  look  after  the  re-establishment  of 
their  private  affairs,  which  had  suffered  great  injury  from  the 
unavoidable  losses  experienced  during  the  rebellioi),  and 
their  own  necessary  expcua>s  in  the  field.    He  likewise  sent 
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off  i«fv6ral  offlicen  with  dcttehmonts  upon  new  disdoveri^/, 
and  appointed  ttim  licentiate  Carvnjal  licutenant>governor  of 
Cti7»o«  taking  qp  his  own  residence  f^  l.ima,  which  was  the 
seat  of  government.  About  this  time  an  hundred  and  fifty 
Spaniards  arrived  at  the  city  of  La  Plata,  having  travelled  ail 
the  way  from  the  month  of  the  Rio  Plata  under  tiie  command 
of  Domingo  dc  Yrala  to  that  part  of  die  country  which  had 
formerly  been  discovered  by  Di^o  dc  Royas,  arid  were  now 
come  into  Peru  to  solicit  the  president  to  appoint  somo  one 
to  act  as  governor  of  the  country  on  tiie  Rio  Plata  which 
they  proposed  to  settle.  He  accordingly  nominated  Dicvo 
de  'Centeno  to  thnt  new  govefnnient,  with  authority  to  raise 
as  many  more  men  as  he  could  procure,  to  enable  him  to 
complete  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  that  country.  When 
all  their  preparations  were  completed,  and  they  were  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  on  the  inarch,  Centeno  died,  and  the 
president  nppomted  another  captain  in  his  place.  ^ 

The  Rio  Plata,  or  River  of  Silver,  derives  its  source  Jh)JR 
tlie  high  mountains  continually  covered  with  snow  which  lie 
between  the  cities  of  Lima  and  Cuzco".  From  these  moun- 
tains four  principal  rivers  flow,  which  derive  their  names  from 
the  provinces  througli  which  they  pass.  The  Apurimac, 
Vilcas,  Abancay,  and  Jauja.  This  last  derives  its  source 
from  a  lake  in  the  province  of  Bombon  '*,  the  most  level  and 
yet  the  highest  plain  in  all  Peru,  where  accordingly  it  snows 
or  hulk  almost  continually.  This  lake  is  quite  crowded  with 
small  islands,  which  are  covered  with  reeds,  flogs,  and  other 
aquatic  plants,  and  the  borders  of  the  lake  are  inhabited  by 
ninny  Indians. 

jf  Li  the  late  war  against  Gonznlo  Pizarro,  the  president  in- 
curred enormous  expenccs  for  the  pay  and  equipment  of  his 
troops,  for  the  purchase  of  horses,  arms,  and  warKke  stores, 
and  the  fittii^out  and  provisionint^  of  the  ships  which  he  em- 
ployed.    From  his  landing  in  the  Ti«'ra  Firma  to  the  day  of 

his 

1 1  Zanite  it  extremely  erroneous  ih  his  account  of  the  sourcei  of  the 
Rio  PUt,a.  All  the  streams  whiph  rise  from  the  Peruvian  mountains  in  the 
situation  indicated,  and  for  seven  or  eight  degrees  farther  south,  and  whicli 
rnn  to  the  eastwards,  contribute  towards  the  iiiighty  Maranon  or  River  of 
the  Amazons.— E. 

1 2  This  is  an  egregious  mistake ;  the  Rio  Jauja  rises  from  the  bke  of 
Chinchay  Cocha  in  the  province  of  1  arma,  and  runs  iotttli  to  join  ibe  A* 
purimac.  The  river  Guantico  riees  in  the  elevated  plain  of  Bombon,  and 
•runs  north  to  form  the  Gualagna.  wliich  joins  the  Lauricocha  or  Tangura- 
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his  final  Tictory  over  Oonzalo,  he  had  expended  on  theae  ne^ 
cessary  affairs  more  than  nine  hundred  thousand  doiiwra, 
most  of  whidi  he  had  borrowed  from  the  merchants  and 
other  private  individuals,  an  all  the  roval  revenues  had  been 
appropriated  and  ditisipatcd  by  Oonzalo.  After  the  re-esta- 
btishitient  of  tranquillity,  he  ai)plicd  himself  to  amass  treasure 
Wiethe  utmost  dili^nce,  both  from  the  fifths  belonging  to  ttie 
king,  and  by  meant^  of  fines  and  confiscations;  insomuch  that 
■ftn*  pavment  of  his  debts,  hv  had  a  sur])lus  of" above  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  ducuts,  chiefiy  derived  from  the  province  of 
Las  Charcas. 

In  his  arrangements  for  the  future  government  of  the  coun- 
try, in  conformity  with  the  royal  ordinance,  he  took  much 
care  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  being  oppressed.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  fatigues  which  they  underwent,  in  the  carriage 
of  immense  loads,  and  by  numbers  of  the  Spaniards  wander- 
ing continually  about  the  country  attended  by  a  train  of  In- 
dians to  carry  their  baggage,  vast  numbers  of  them  had  pe- 
rished. Havmg  re-established  the  royal  nud'ence,  or  supreme 
'Court  of  justice,  in  Lima,  he  applied  earnestly  to  regulate  the 
tributes  which  were  to  be  paid  by  the  Indians  to  the  Spaniards 
upon  fixed  principles,  which  had  not  been  hitherto  done  on 
account  of  the  wars  and  revolutions  which  had  distracted  the 
country  ever  since  its  discovery  and  conquest.  Before  this 
new  arrangraient,  every  Spaniard  who  possessed  a  repartimi- 
cnto  or  allotment  of  lands  and  Indians,  used  to  receive  from 
the  curaca  or  cacique  of  his  district  such  tribute  as  he  was  able 
or  willing  to  pay,  and  many  of  the  Spaniards  often  exacted 
largn*  sums  from  their  Indians  than  they  were  well  able  to 
affourd,  frequently  plundering  them  of  tlieir  hard-earned  pro- 
perty with  lawless  violence.  Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  in- 
flict tortures  on  their  Indians,  to  compel  them  to  give  up 
every  thing  they  possessed,  often  carrying  their  cruelty  to  such 
n  pitch  as  to  put  them  to  death  in  the  most  wanton  and  un- 
justifiable manner.  To  put  a  stop  to  these  violent  proceed- 
ings, the  taxes  of  each  province  and  district  were  regulated  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  Indian  and  l^anish  iraiabitantg 
which  they  respectively  contained  ;  and,  in  ft)rming  their  ar- 
rangementSi  the  president  and  judges  carefully  inquired  into 
the  productions  of  each  province ;  such  ac  its  min«)  of  gold 
and  silver,  the  quantity  of  its  cattle,  and  other  things  of  a 
similar  nature,  the  taxes  on  which  were  all  regulated  accord- 
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*n|(^  to  circumstances  in  the  most  leaaonoble  and  eqaitabW 
tumner. 

Having  thus  reduced  the  affiiirs  of  the  kingdom  to  good  or* 
d&f,  all  the  unemployed  soldiers  being  sent  off  to  differenl 
p|a««s,  some  to  Cnilif  otiiers  to  the  new  provinoeon  (he  Rio 
Plata,  and  others  to  various  new  discoveries  under  different 
commanders,  and  all  who  remained  in  Peru  beins  estabKahed 
in  various  occupations  by  which  they  might  maintain  them« 
selves,  according  to  their  inclinations  and  capacities,  mosUj 
in  the  concerns  of  the  mines,  the  president  resdived  to  return 
into  Spajn,  pursuant  to  the  authority  ho  had  received  fvon 
his  mHJesty  to  do  so  when  he  might  see  proper*  One  of  his 
most  powerful  motives  for  returning  to  Spain  proceeded  from 
his  anxiety  to  preserve  rhe  lurge  treasure  he  nad  amassed  fer 
the  king  i  as,  having  n(;  military  force  tor  its  protection,  he 
was  afraid  such  great  riches  might  excite  fresh  troubles  and 
commotions  in  the  country.  Having  made  all  the  necessary 
preparations  for  his  vr)yage,  and  embarked  his  treasure,  with- 
out communicating  hiu  intentions  hitherto  to  any  one,  he  as- 
sembled the  magistrates  of  Lima,  and  informed  them  of  his 
intended  voyage.  Thcv  started  many  objections  to  this  me** 
sure)  representing  the  mconvenicncies  which  might  arise  from 
his  departure,  before  his  majesty  had  sent  out  some  other 
porff/n  to  replace  him,  either  in  the  capacity  of  viceroy  or 
fircsidifir.  I  fe  answered  ail  their  objections,  stating  that  the 
court  of  royal  audience,  and  the  governors  of  the  different 
provinces  which  they  were  authorized  to  nominate,  were  suffi- 
cient to  dispense  justice  and  to  regulate  all  affairs,  they  at 
last  consented  {  and  immediately  embarking^  he  set  sail  for 
Panama.  < 

Just  before  he  sailed  and  while  on  board  shin^  the  president 
made  a  new  partition  of  such  lands  and  Inmans  as  had  be" 
come  vacant  since  the  former  distribution  which  he  made  at 
Cuzco.  The  number  of  vacant  repartimientos  was  consider- 
able, in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Centeno,  Dc  Roy  as,  the 
licentiate  Carvajal,  and  several  other  persons  of  rank }  aud  as 
there  were  many  candidates  who  demanded  loudly  to  be  pre- 
ferred, he  chose  to  defer  the  repartition  till  after  he  had  cm- 
barked,  as  he  was  unable  to  satisfy  all  the  claimants,  and  was 
unwiUing  to  expose  himself  to  the  clamours  of  those  whom  he 
was  unanle  to  gratify.  Having  settled  all  these  distributions, 
lie  lefl  the  ^.inerent  deeds  signed  and  sealed  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  royal  midionce,  with  strict  injunctions  that  they 
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should  not  be  op«ned  until  eif^ht  days  after  his  ilepaaurc. 
Every  thing  being  finally  concliulod,  he  set  sail  fruui  the  port 
of  Callao  in  December  1549,  accompanied  by  the  Provincial 
of  the  Dominicans  and  Jerom  de  Aliaga,  who  were  »p- 

Sinted  agenta  for  the  affairs  of  Peru  ut  the  coiut  of  iSpitin. 
e  was  likewiie  accompanied  by  several  geutlcnicn  and 
otheir  considerable  persons,  who  meant  to  return  to  Spuiii» 
carrying  with  them  all  the  wealth  they-  had  been  able  lu  ac- 
quire.    - 

The  voyage  to  Panama  was  prosperous.  The  president 
and  all  who  were  along  with  him  immediately  landed  ut  that 
place,  and  ui,  i  the  utmost  diligence  to  transport  ull  iho  wealth 
belonging  to  his  majesty  and  to  individuals,  to  Nombrc  de' 
DioSf  to  which  place  they  al!  went,  and  made  proper  pre- 
parations Air  feturning  to  Spain.  JCvery  one  treated  the  pre- 
sident with  the  same  respect  as  when  he  resided  in  Peru,  and 
he  behaved  towards  them  with  much  civility  and  attention, 
keeping  open  table  for  ail  who  chose  to  visit  him.  Thia  was 
at  the  royal  expcncei  as  the  president  had  stiptilated  for  all 
his  expenoes  being  defrayed  by  his  majesty,  betbre  leaving 
£^9ain  on  his  mi-mm^'  to  Peru.  In  this  he  acted  with  muck 
and  prudent  p  ec^uH ion;  coosidering  that  tlie  former  gover- 
nors had  bfK^'i  if^uiid  of  living  peuuriously  in  proportion  to 
their  i.ch  aKpoiaUncnta,  and  being  satisfied  that  the  adminis- 
tration in  Spain  w.>uld4iot  allow  him  a  sufficient  income  to 
defi»y  the  gr?at  expences  he  must  incur  in  a  coimtr^  where 
eveiy  tbii^  was  enormously  dear,  he  declined  accepting  any 
specified,  salary,  but  demanded  and  obtained  authority  to  take 
from  the  royal,  funds  all  that  was  necessary  for  his  peroonal 
expence  and  the  support  of  his  household.  He  evenu.sed  the 
precaution  to  have  this  arrangement  formally  reduced  to  writ- 
ing ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  this  permission  he  employ  (d  a 
person  e3q>ressly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  an  exact  account 
of  all  his  expences,  and  of  every  thing  that  was  purchased  for 
his  table  or  otherwise,  which  were  all  accordingly  paid  for 
from  thfi  royal  cofiera. 

'  flSi  il*4  -ttA>"  *}•' ^  'fW  ^*.'i1.4r'iii:r,<  •.  1Mb.  W^U  or.  *«£.«!  >  *  jSecTI0I7 
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Inatrrection  qf  Ferdinand  and  Pedro  de'Contreras  ^^  Nicara" 
s  ^i(a,  and  their  wuuccetsful  attemj^  upon  the  '  fVeature 

,  in  the  Tierra  Firma. 
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At  this  period  an  extrao.  liory  attempt  «vb  itei 

t«rcept  the  president  in  his  passage  through  the  .  ms, 

and  to  gain  possession  of  the  royal  troasnrc  under  his  chargei 
which  will  rcmrire  some  elucidation  for  its  distinct  expIantH* 
tion.     When  Pedro  Arias  de  Avtlla  discovered  the  prorinev 
of  Nicaragua,  of  which  lie  was  appointed  governor,  he  mar- 
ried his  daughter  Donna  Maria  de  Penalosa  to  Rodrigo  de 
Contreras,  a  respectable  gentleninn  of  Segovia.     Some  time 
afterwards,  Pedro  Arias  died,  artier  having  appointed  his'son-^ 
iu-law  to  succeed  him  in  the  government,  and  this  appoint- 
ment  was  confirmed  by  the  court  in  consideration  of  the  merits 
and  services  of  Contreras,  who  accordingly  continued  gover- 
Hor  of  Nicaragua  for*  several  years.    On  the  appointment  of 
a  royal  audience  on  the  confines  of  Nicaragua  and  Guatima- 
hi  Contreras  was  displaced  from  his  govonnient }  atad,  in 
pursuance  of  tb^  ordinance  which  had  occasioned  so  much 
commotion  in  Peru,  both  he  «nd  his  wife  were  deprived  of 
their  repartitions  of  lands  and  Indians,  and  the  grants  which' 
had  been  made  to  their  children  were  likewise  recalled.  Con-, 
treras  vent  in  consequence  to  Spain,  to  solicit  a  reparation  of, 
the  injury  he  had  sustained,  representing  the  services  which 
had  been  performed  to  the  crown  by  the  discovery,  conquest, 
and  settlement  of  Nicaragua,  by  his  £ftther- in-law  and  him> 
self}  hat  his  majesty  and  the  council  of  the  Indies  confirmed 
the  decision  of  the  royal  audience,  as  conformable  with  the 
regulatibns. 

On  receiving  information  of  the  bad  success  of  their  father, 
Ferdinand  and  Pedro  de  Contreras  were  much  chagrined, 
and  raJshly  determined  to  revolt  and  seize  the  governmv>n'.  of 
the  province.  They  persuaded  themselves  with  being  joined 
by  a  sufficient  force  for  this  purpose,  confiding  in  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  <i  person  named  Juan  de  Bermejo,  and  some 
other  soldiers  his  companions,  who  had  quitted  Peru  in  much 
discontent  against  the  president,  for  not  having  sufficiently  re- 
warded them,  in  thdr  own  opinions,  for  their  services  in  the 
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liP^ht 
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«lioliid'ftJni|ii^uiid«r€l«nMbl^  ^^tcM*- 


aie%  fettpinl »«!  ^iMw 


gttft»  liirii%  M  (^MtaiiMlirihRi^^  fimtt  B«r«  ill  of 
^ihmPmbi'  Ifiaiiiiilnii  lt>  tl»  GoatierM  onllutMowiMi. 

Uitd  Pdni  with  two  or  timebniicbrefl  wmt^MUttmfyiamid, 
tiuttaliiMittlwwIiDip^popiililMD  of  t^  would  join 

f|>!lb«U»iliid%  MriA  wv?^J^^ 

«WiMP>nf»i'tiitb  ig<<ijl»  H  A»  they  eilMMAedotheiJnfaflp  of 
thil^  UMfi  hiiM  ikfk  tOf^^ 

^w^^^^'j^^^wj^w^^^^^^pw^CTWt  /  ^•^■PB-' ,  *ww#«o^^ff  '^w^^j.JBop^  -  ^Ho^^^^^n        •^^•••w ■••  o^^^^p^f '^^w^^y 

ffji^l^-Ql^NtllRi' Aiiir'inUowtiii  oMib  dbfii|it|i(<dtaw.>  iiMHiHn^ 
■pmningtti»  tMe  of:t|hiiiiM^«^XMi((^«tti«iiiiigm^  mS- 
itifUliiHMlihef.  oC  fCM«b>  <be^oialwm«iith»^JIwifhi  %sMui 

fdtm  lim  ^  BMwpar  fnblkiAiiiB  )tifrflhnd«r  hnr^fiotttbfi 
imwilfft  h<  w<M  ooQfie;fiB#  ItouSpo^ 
«ce|idlHi;lhe  fint  plMe  Mr:nmMA%holli,lrO'||MiK 
4i>!#»  pwwwwdiligi  eC  th^ipiieiiclsni^aild  hecoM 

giliiii  iwlto  thaato  >M  Fdru  wtbl  OMmilhM  A«m 

EtobHUog  thef«fbfe:^«4th  ijbottt  thim^hilnJired  acn^ iiey 
iIimIo  ffwi  for  l^iaattu^timdioa'^tfMirjimVal'ftl  tho^plaofti^ 
knkiK^ittt  ihifHeMdcilt  hid  ohqpdf  diMttlbitkiid  witb^  his 
trewmoiwl  <HiititoHito  ^7hiigr^^olrbalievfld>dMfee*enJtMtig 
wM  fiif^wnihlB.'to  th«ir  JiittBtMiB^  aid  tiiaftib]^  gooftM^ 
their  deored  piey  had  Men  into  their  handti  ^lAiidtiiig 
thwifoire  tiO  Hightt  tibe;^  oAlotvd  tho  pii*>M  i^vMj^.wpn- 
Mh^MimiMg  1ii«tthe  preaidoiit wiHitill  inPlttibimh-iMid 
Aitith^nuf^t  eMily  cdKcnte  Arinente^pgae  withowt  doagpT 
or  liMtince^  Their  intc%elM6i  ho«e[reri%M  aastediM|]jr 
de(N«tiv^  and  ^«dlr  hope*  iUqlb^ndcd  ^&r  tho  (Mendiint  nad 
left  FWiiHD^  wiUi  idl  hie  pec|»Io  three  doyt  MeMe^  hastiiig  pi»* 
Tiottih^  sent  c^TaUhit  ttwaJnire. to  NciiBbr»'de^Dioa^!to<  which> 
plai^  oe  wae  lUcewiee  i^Ci  In  fiwbt^  bjthie  dilifleneef  the 
Ipjrfeident  avoided  die  unpending  danger^  widiout  liaint^.  the 
-  .^f  10  slightest 


1 1^  xii»  ^m  VII. 


wnch- 


*|T 


■lifllifeMt  flUBifliiMi-^al  amr  audi 

i'-V,  ii»ii  ^iU^n  till  If  u.iiini  1^  7*T*  rpw^' 

'wJAttnin  JlouicU  JmurdwiiBB  trMMimr  oi  Um  i 
iai»i|ui  pr  tiwf^ 

^^jtinowHiri^ ,4iu4    o^r  vi^liiuble  pluiuler;  tbffx,l)«)l  FijfK' 

cl»j  Dlq»  tp,  mqum  ^  prie«U«Qt>  beforp  1^;  mw^  W^#c^ 
l«»  ei^bitrJiv9r(p]r«mre.%  hk  ^ein^^th^QfifefiK^x^ 
ltfo9^.%0i^^vfX  p»^  JVir  4)iii,pur|»6«(^it 

^PIubDv  Me  IHqk  wftk  i1)#  gr«Ater  pwrt  pi  tii^e  .troops,  wliile 

almi^AtiMr  PttbaflMy  tp  pv(4e9t' the  rear  of  Fcwjlioan^,  to 
iweipibt  piuiiii^  to  be  in  rcadiQew  to  receive  the  v|p]ui|ble 
bc^y  they  e^peetedi /iud  tp  intercept- such  of  tbe>tya4iuite' 
on  tjbe  president «»  migbt  escape  in  that  directioi)  {nun  Npnp^e 
df  0ios.  In.  the  incau  time,  Pedro rde  Cpotrei^.w^  to 
i^iBmi^  ,PIIK  lk>«fd  wi^  a  small  member  pf  mefi^lp ,  wi^h  ^^ 
M^s».  AU  this  was  dpne  aocpr^iuilyi  b)it  |n%i^  iume4 
o^t  in  qu|ite  a  d^fl*tent  niMiier  jmnp*  thc^  ^xpegMknh 
Mai^heiijjIL  opt  spqie  lufpiioatipn  respectiiig  tbek  pW  <>>■  .Ppc^, 
raiipl^s,  aiM,  sent  pfi' two  qpnfidential  intelligent  a^roe$  tp 
l^ve  mpsa^to  the  presi^ikfit  pf  jvhat  Uf4  occurred  |n  ^fWMpa^ 
fuid<^tbe-ultenPF,d«wgnsip)f  )bp  ppn^^iu^  0|^e  of  tties^ 
nf(uoie»ma»  4>rj^:tedl$p  $jr«Ve)  t^vi^ple  >iray  by.land,j[Uid 
fliie  olbcr  tp  gp  1^  way  pjT^e  iinaO  river  Chpgre,,  which  route 
bad  bien  ttdten  by  tlte  president. 

,  ]|phis|iyc'hasit»sca!^^  Jth?  mpufitains  between  P#|ia- 
i^  and  iSiombre  dg^  Pliw.  1^  <^urse  at  first  seemflt  (fp<^ng 
fowards  the  Pacilic  Ol^nj  but  it  suddenly  makes  a. turn  at 
sijCatAn^,  aJjld^Qieratart^er^^un  of  fburtcci)  leagues  it  fails 


.IpJr-., 


'''')»Mrii>if#l*^     nwtn.  '^otit. 


*  fil  tfiSSg^iili  MittiWi,^  ISS^WDtSwrn 

^ift«i'ilt«beii^(fb'tli#^^  ortfr^'fTvef/thett infill  tSatiia 
iMt^dr  ttik  iy«|m<(#fe|6  %itatd  mhtbfe  li^mk^;  Hie 
lltMhMr m^^ WiMt % Md  rotd <Nifii^ np^fih  die pi^ 

it  |p  fne  pitoViii^nnd  tlie  oAcei(*  who  accoin|Minicd  hint 

kin  mn>m  ^k  my^deaA  A  ddita  «hi«  ai«^ 
iWWjiktk  nfid  w  dHttd  fide  th^  dmtifm 

mt  cte  ]pftoi,  MCitoSpitMniik1 1)^  vkM  hi^r6e»  #h(i  tttdw  t|l^ 
ma^t  with  dtiti^  ibr  «&  th«  iiffiybltiMts  df  kbiit  tolieift'to 
HA&vlp  slMi ^  the  j^Mt^ondF the  iirclteUi^ ^MKhikid 
^drahad  ft ttwst  dillk»ft  and  tiid|Hi^ 
^  lU^tfiig  tiSMa  livcM  t6  QfOsf,  ri^Alir  ^ftfi«in 
atKl'tb>iiaihr0tt^  ^MMim  itAiHh^  iAa 
tM1hi^#i^l^  1ti6  MTMii  had  Mvettisd  ibr  a  Ib^it  «;hUe, 
Ota  |itl«itRvr^<  Kottibf^^e  Di<N»  h^  fd^tid  the  titim'mitAy 
^ibMkiMI'tli  imat  |)%;  bV  th;6lii0i<^  iJ^igbb,  ^d  that  thd 

li^1iafattaiibw«l^  <d$«ady  ttt  arak  iuid  Wt^i^^  Wdl'U 
(h^  W^  able  lift  defyt  theliil^ei,  hlVMf  I&^'^'the  dr«Nrt 
dr  iitUl6  6f  t#  v^b  whtd(  fieire  ltt^tH^hiAb|ii^i6j|^te 
their  aisistilb^  Ih  i^fiiiig  ffie  i«b«T«.  TM^  pi)eil7iNlt 
iHi^  khorthr  ftK^a^ds^  #h^  he  foiihd  eviiijr  fRUlg  hi 
Ard«h  fpir '  ifoi&ie^ ;'  avid  imiOik&t^  Uiarth^d  otii '  it^the 
hfad  pftlie  armed  iiiiikbrtaiib  ott  the  h)«d  tpwo^  Mi- 
nui,  dl^i^liied  tt>  giVe  l»tm  tp  Coi^t^era  i^  <^Pf  lUi#- 

proafilit    '  '  '    ■  ' "'    ■r'"''" '  '"■"\^'' 

'When  Feriilipatid  de  pontitra  Inarched  fat  NaMMe  iMoi, 
and  Biwmejo  tdok  )p6it  oP  the  hill  ii«i#  fVmima,  as  ioM^ 
]y  KkfiitiPiied,  Marchena  and  De  Lares  believed  they  might 
b6 afefp defeat  Bemqp  in  thedivide^  s|a^i <^  t^ i^JibelM. 


.-■■^**-^;H.>»|;^sJMii-<|iWIW>iih-' 


c|iiK-li4«  ifedK  vii«      %f  "JlaiiiAfikiii^Mlii^* 


m. 


FliiF  tUt  iHfiniM  tliiT  iMMMriikif  iiftdMiniiiilbmiof M* 

iwML '  wMi  or  -MMIa'  '  ^A'  IttiB '  lifiiM '  •  kk  -nli^'  BMBMIiUHi 

#ii»'iMnliliiidw  liliiniiiMiiii  iMriMidnr  indteimiiMNiil 
#Mk itiiMDiliitiMi  rkiiiuiM  lail  WiMii  dt  iWoi  '  mimit 

fPfWI'M  ||IIWraMNMi0ll  WNHIr'  HWr*-     KWflwm^  wnVim 

iiMie  llHi^«ik;«bBMta«reirtli^^^j^  ftidnck  in  th*  tlvMti, 
iMiWMr^iiaaie'iiODllcieatMil  penoni  to  pMMt  th*  ta^i 
tli#^<iiifiriMr  of  mMi  teft  in  &»  ihip*  ivilll 
fDd^miii^  tliey  nuttohed  Mt  bfllilfy  aisite  Ben^o^  flMii 
(b«^  vimNMily  attMdted.  Ailr  Mute  gMittftct,  1%  grflifeil 
a  c^mSMe  victory,  wlUbg  of  niiltiii^  ptkotwri  tf  im  ^AmM 
dftlbrMiktflehnMiti '  Afttti  tMi«oi|$Hte  meiM  MMtslNIki 
MHt^^itMudimOfta  murih  fbr  Npnbi^^  de  IN^|N»^ 
liffiqg  that  the  iuhabitants  of  that  citjr,  on  iMirniiiff  m  lit* 
ete^  lit  l*itiiuna^  wdnid  hat #  atiteei  l^dtUtiMpi#|«n^ 
^r«|idd,«v^  take  the  Bekt  agftpH  m^^  ^  Cialtmmi 
i^^litiltt  iiii|NW  iW 

iifiii%|^imr#.|D  loi4|  ajtt|M?tiMni>^MIi>PMini^  ,,  AoMircHnni^ 
«ieiB»4iMA)^  <i0  <?bnlrc*iit  had  pN)OMdidjMt  Ivif  ^y 
toNiite!lr«d|I)kw»hfrl<«n^|h^fW|^^  glf*M-^ 

iliee  of  tM  a(j|)fraaoK  ^the  Mbelt;  and  had  n«rah«d|iit  igiinit 
thf^  «ith  it  Mpetior  tant  |  on  whioh  Fto^^iand  ae  Contr«* 
Tiu  reached  to  return  to  PlttianMb 

lK%fle  di»  his  t«tafli«  he  toelt  «(Mne  n<igtoes  Ihwi  whom  he 
gift  notion  df  the  entirodeftnljef  Sertiejo,and  of  theidraiioe 
of  Ma^rdmia  againat  hiaiMiE  He  itat  «o  dUtonottted,  hy 
ifaiajMiflettt^lhatheallewcd  allldsui^  lo  diipil«t»4|' 
sh^iig  thett  t6  atve  thsuielvei  as  they  beil  nidAtJ^  to  iBji> 
deavour  to  get  to  the  ihore»  where  hi»hiroiBe»  Woiw  tah# 
thepn  on  boatd  the  thbt*  They  alt  eei^^ilM  ulid  t^»dhMUMl 
wSih  iitmtiflhptoj^  •tnwk  into  the'  W4h  mditf  the 
ptMe  road,  thit  Wejf  night  eiett)^  lutcheiiiu  At  the 
cotttltijr  wia  tiiudi  intcraeeted  with  riv#t,  aiM  Ferdiilaiid 
Wa^Utue  aeeiiitMimed  ttfetioonntet  aneh  diSiiiUle^  he  w^a 
^iMkwtatd.hi  itt  ehde^nMtr  to  {mm  one  of  the  rivcffat .  Saveral 
W  ibfi  tmiwen  of  CMaand  were  inadi  pliaotlen^  and  ii 
Waa  never  Inown  what  became  of  the  OHiMa.  Thepriieiiera 
WiM'canricd  to  Panama,  where  they,,  and  thoae  otneni  who 
were   talnai  at  the  defeat   of  Bermqo,  wer^  alt  ^ut  to 

Pedro  de  CohtriertuL  who  remiihied  on  houA  the 

;vt\  I  hi  :fm^  »ld  t,:  Ivi  anips, 


i'' 


h 


,rCm0im0J^m^.\      tn^^Mfto^^H' 


■kiiui.  iritis  lnai»  liMgUfc#ii4MPiy<»i4t|<^  w<BJiiw  jfllP'flflW 


li«riiMr  ddiYWid  him  Ston  dib  uqibric«9  dfuigar*  ,  Hiid 
t]i«  jKOeb  tmred  at  ^finwiii  wily  a  ftmr  dim;  toftmh^lihisy 
waif^i,  mSfy  bave  made  him  pnacnuer,  .a«a  wiNtld .hate 
aoqi)infta.much  laiger  boc^  then  ever  fell  into  the  hand*  U 
piratoi. 

T^pnnrillity,  bai^;e«tir«^  ffitered*  the  pi^ident  enharip- 
ed  ,vith-oi»  trcaiiire»  and  arrived  jafefy  in  £|>aia»  .QneiiChi* 
Tai»»l>i.iii' which  JiMMajQMiwade^aiwqr*  was  emhfrM  ^^ 
|iafl,«f  Ihe.vpjral  tieaNinet  was  iiiUiivd  to  pnt  hiph.tQ,IW^ 
de;PiQit  B«t»  hatingnptted  at  that  {wrt,,  ihe  }jj(evH  m^ 
medlin  Spwn.  ImmediateJIv  on  JaiMluig  a(  Se^^,  l4Ki>r,  the 
president  tent  Captain  Lmm  Martin  into  Oermaoji  whqre  tl^' 
emperor  then  ww,  in  infirm  hia  m«e«^  of  his  9ajk  w^val 
from  Fern.  This  news  was  eKeeedingljr  agreeahle  to,the 
cjoOeL-  aad^oceaskuMd  much  litnniihmant  ai-  the  Maamkend 
happat  tefmiaatioia  of  the  t^ouhlo^  winch  ha^  appeared  lo 
lormiMiiaiid  diflicnlfc  to  .anpeaw*  S^^on  ai^  the  alri^ 
of  llie  nrciidcint  at  VnyadcdiiL  he  was  aimointed  bishoD  of 

flaon|ift.%jthfNi:  laa^  coQw^nflpee  ovi^  M(i^ipf  I^ 
l4iis  l^aheia  4»\>c»i  imd  hia  m%csty:seiit  ^mm  fl^M 
ahoiilii).fy>ine  to  (mifM»4^fi  Aininuteaip^piint.  oCj^  the  i^ 
fatfa  MiHrhi^  mM  mn  engip4'  He  wmi$  qiere.«(Xomr 
in|^,,locopipaa«id  1^  Ihe proyiodid  of  the  |H»n.lf i(fM>«t «^ 
4fi^  4e£Ahi«fb  iho.depotiea  OK  .•gal)^  pC  4»  ilHi>»»W  9«t 
Bsn^  ai^  hy  itexerat  cihev  genttemen  ^  apd.  ^m«^  c?x j^fM* 
deraimn*  vho  were,  W.  eHpeeUiiw  i)f  lB^|f(g  4f$Mne  iqRi^ 
from  hi»  PMJeMiy  for  ftheir  loy^l  seryiem  %»!>«  lh*J!»t«i«rW'. 
niotifini.  Joe  new  M^  accordii>g^  «mhaiM  ^^^i^ 


Xi 


4  In  dM  Rvjral  ComiiMaUriei  of  OarcttaNO 

'  to  the  bidippric  of  Plaeeirtii, 


«l$l(tt'Bavf  bteafint 

been  aftflnrards  tmuiit' 

)ie  er|<7cd  till  luidettb  ia  1577 


tmoiattd 
itcdtothi 


p.  87e,^b,ii 


diat  of  aguo^  ia  \89l  bjr  PUBp  U.  wkkl» 


Wi 


iiNurli«tf1brai#|Nnpdte)  ttfciiup  aitiotf  iim  Hi%  ' 

t«tft  tnw- iiyh .  ■in   ^-■•vrr-'V    •  ■':   '•;•:   -r''"    '  •-•■  -.    ■  ,/ 

^''•^'--ititt^ih  fkKumso^ttet  M9cqvQi0im  oaVKnvi 
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tin  ^  1  .;     :,,■■■:     .  .   ■  :  i  !/,  .  ■     ,  •   .;  ■ 

•il^'#ihi¥^4l!«la>  dH^iNtl  ttad  oonlnii|Mr8i9',a|iti^,  idp^ 

iiii^liigdbfttj  4xtipiiiM«ftifrtim  th«>  c9Ddiiii«itof .  .^  _^^  ^^ 

«6liiit16f^fii«i%^V''»i*^v«tvtfiiVliuiitidl  I0  i%j.<i9MiMau|r  jC 

hortf  moitioned  that  the  events  to  be  now  Doited/  ^<m|  .<i^? 
tfaofhur  aftMdU<)reil  in  hi»o#n  tinw,  <and.lii«t  tl|ie|i^)tf>iil  or 
thiMH  which  tie  bite  left  would  have  bfeeii  grelUV  now  vahi- 


'>       I 


,rv9Afiinhmimii^ 


'iff; 


rm 


them  ni16  lA  tilie  Inrron  of  dvil  ^Mtf  ftad 

of Imiitfiitf.  «nd  tt£«o  btiiMkI  flmi  Ihe  pi^MRit  MmM- 
tknsflMVlooii  ittbiide  inlb  «  pMrmaiMnt  state  of  fMMe  «ntf 
mS  mmiSnt,  lavMtM^  the  twit  itttemit  of 

£!^J^k%^bendhMl  to  thi  00^ 

B^bn  mt)oeeduiff  to  the  abridend  hiil(M7  of  e^te  in  Pern* 
uJSS^^n^ll^i^^  dfli^.lMdent  0e  la  OmtM, 
^ Wowing  rSit6^ on ^'»M^<>f  "jnjj*  JfgJ^ 

m  ^  ctoMent  piD  <ir  ina^^  JIliavMiM  MUtfc^  0t  4*liKPi» 
liave  amMBfediMMt  worthy  of  teiflMl^'*  >  ^'^ 

««  tS^  the  Spanlattft  frhb  ftnt  intaded  P«nr  weM  «r 
the  fcmertwder  Iniodily,  iwl  *»  greater  parti  rflhge^ 
afterwaidi  ipii|c4  them  were  penolift  of  deilMr^  ImA^ 

g|£|jri«adet*l»ho  cb^  4Wi^l»e^ 

S^^kfila^lifai^  «r  Monad  hb  itaMiiidWpiO^  1 

\i6<uiaibdiHftlMmiiitlialf«lii^ 

i  Uival^.    la  tHa^^DfilMli  lilMm 

^  Abia  hk  aide  aaht  ^aiiiUfWirt  %  fcia 

;^M^iiaN».'  Harjafciad  l#iiw>iwi>iirtiy  a<  (I 

»^iMtni%  akd^H^daiMdltt  ii^giiidii  JOaMilf 

'"^  .ofk  wii!iBwty>-  :,it;ifiK>  li>:it||ii| 

Aioit  ot  tl#  wtti  whom  oaf  loilltlnfwtif '>»<tpm  W^ 

f71#  lii0Mh  tilalMopa  ill  Para  Wf««tf  %ll)lont  aqgr  ret 
■  ^  — '    '  fular 
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1  Hilt «  Ammcs,  U,  p.  JI9S. 
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«I|%p4  Aever  ra|(e(}  with  « taore  fdi  iqpirit  tb«i  among  the  S^ 

niardl 


,v 


Wi-iii 


'tn  him,-   T6  lUUi*  JMs%uiiiJrfakli  iMi9%^to*ilMMi 
te^tiNa  ^  the  &t  bNmit^Jp\iiiimi, 

>^yiiiiMiii^,''Ti^b(t^^  Whitby  m  qf'itttin 

fi^hich  he  hiui  coin^i  ''^fhM'rii^uf^'lljmi^ 
Oplniucfwpi^^  "^  iiiililKUP 


HaA'^'^^sreMtheHitif/em'^  die  ^^srlines 

by  v^c(  it  itfkcquMr  th&t  we'leatt  ft(^  iiio'li^ 


en/ 
levil 


' 


levity,  til* MMtaMiiii.  Xh/t  rmrHM'w^A  oonrttjpfbl 

■  ■■■in*}-  ■.,«;,'    4   ir  vrjiui  ■  i).'     i'K{«»n  oi  •  ^  ft,  /Ifa^vrPf: 


••  >U^ 


OiA'i^itfHilriimtatlin^Pirti^^lfe'^MMddi 
chifiif#«M(>4HM«k;'iRh'<Wilil^abd  MH^ 

irtittfeHyc^  titltTlf 111 I'liilitfiiiiA" i^ilirtjifiai'^^rt? 

Him  n^  lif^ti'tb  cyEoof:^Myiifig  tKi^  amrnvm^ 

M  lllMl¥(l«(iivM;%tt#a|^tt^  IMreQl  mtaUtfrtdW 
lbrihlVMtiAd«r«ttM^iQn'  in  ] 

«nd'^od|el^1}lM^;  ^i^le1^M^«flA^b«iit^^^  ^ 

in^liiiiXK  -StiHg'i^^foittrilJf {ibpiilar  ihoiineift^  #^ 
iDvM  iM^^lk<%ildfefii  Ke  Mxm  diW  togJeOk^r'lEr 
liaaAMd  nHon: '  '8b  gireftt' i  liuinber  of  tfie  mdtk  Idm 
^tckmk  aSitMmm  CMmr  <6tiHectiBd 


iiiia4i»'Bi^  trills  mii^li  Mi^HoMi^^^  r« 


Cameo,  ^rlk^iilbmS^GtiiiAaHd'iii 

as  moat  of  them  were  quartered  upon  the  citizens  t9  iftivia. 
tlief'bdlMiv«d«^Mi'iiitiailn«te«l;. 

I  #^  Iheti  b^  Giiii^b,'  fhaaOi  a  t>oy,  when  Oiron  and  Ms 
'sokUcA' made  their' first  disturbnince ;  and  I  was  present  abo 
♦       ' '  about 


;  1 


f  ■ 


m 


i 


a^tft  m  the  vtriom  mrniHwi 


impSt  and  ipMolMit 


qlpcaifiBd  i  «i4  t  Mn  taiiafjr,^>m  ioldicrt  bchtvwl  >  w 
nt  •  OMiiiMr  taat  jihe 

^  ,  ^.  „ _^^  ^ ^^|l«lWiiM««Pi«Mn« 

'to  Mnwifif  mMRiok^  over  ^i«n  ncivpt  Uilon  vnder 

r  ■u.anliMft  thMUByifli  Mmimit 

It  DMEIMIA  liaa  nofc  lOieiBaiBA.  ACftSMIl 

w*Wiki  >^^  I^RTwwbj  vw  .fnj  w^y^  "  wif ;  m  it"^w  *wR'*  rWi^y 
air  itiiMiDraiuuMc  mtir  mffiiiwiMn     The  nioit  MtuniiBnaiis 

•WWi'PfR  p'^ff*%,  '^^^HflPi  ;*"Ri 

^^ijcoaym^  MhNI  »f  »|Mt  ,iij,.<fe^.gr#j|t 


■traiMifl  flinin  TifW¥>f  t  fi>r  um  """■*— t,  i 

■UBA  DncantuiDiB  'Oiran  gigrtiad  in  ranora  Jiis  jokUMni ftom 
W  firty>  l»ifW  «P  «W  ofth^  jaw^  »nitM>P«lfl^l%  WW 

h^ie  t|i»  fpun  IQ  Miiper  Ibf  hili  «0!*fM^  dailiig  ,<thA 


#«- 


'^'Jtf 


On  being  made  acq^ittmteawitbj^ffiprqainfnft,  ^jipUiffr" 
-  wcfimlh|g)|y  c^agedi  n^  if  0iran  iMd  iii»t,|^9<4fied 
with  nqi^mg  words  and  pMpiinpfc  th^  ^ad  ^ertwoly  at- 
tacked 


*i 


A 


9|M9^Mkl^p^nb^         lijf  »rmf1m  JNurr9, 


m 


jnn- 


BMIMMB  OK  ^it  tfBMBV.l 

r  T4min*'rtnft  took  «UjMMMir#  <»  ^i  BbitaiAkiiifc 

MidliMvW  M]fb  JpriOi  vhomln^  wean  tti^  9»iM«  HI  Olpw^ 

About  two  Yctn  aftenrttdi  iffiynyi  iibUi«f^ 
C»W<>;  fntcrca  into  a  new  plot  to  rUM  dittrntiilaeet  in  tW 
Idi^iddnt  «bd  were  eacer  to  find  lomepttipcr^^^ 
as  tiicir  leader.  At  length  thb  a&ir  caide  to  be  to  openfy 
talked  of  that  it  reached  the  knowledge  of  Saavedra,  who  won 
reqnired  to  take  cogaisBnee  of  die  plot  and  to  jraniah  the 
rincleaderi  {  but  he  endeavoured  to  excuse  hknsel^  being  vatt^ 
yumng  to  create  hinaelf  enemicsy  allegiifg  that  it  more  pto>- 

peri/ 


'   ''    1 


Hh 


.-y-' 


%4tti9r^>Wii^       Vltii^ssoik'tt; 


Mr  bekHiM^to  the  jtirMlction'  of  the  cduit  of  itidlM«ekr< 
wHtii  ^lillUr  WM  raj^^  bydon  at  L^ntf^  ^ejr 

weMf  nittch  'iMt^f  frith  the  conduct  of  SmVMmu  ttiid  im'^ 
mmiii^'ym^  de  JlW^^^id'iii' 

Itoriide  him  m  theoffleo  of  Mriddi'  or  maior  of  C^tic6,gliriitff 
Ahrinido  ih  emedttl  coihiMiMon  to  poDMh  the  fbkOwnee  ftndi 
MttKiliib  ddhWMt^^.or  #  ibMieft^, W >v«Mt  this  mfiki^ 

f^  Itt  kVe^  IMmMMvi^^  iimfieadiitld^B^'Ti^ 
ItfCilfito'  ai  t  |MiH»il^  fllit|it6#''^'$ilh:^ifiii«|^t 
«eMlllP '  Afllera  MlMthe  6x^^^ 
di*  A&nfb  M^rtk^dWiyii^i^^  m3  >AMiiiy'<lef  ' 
Mb¥bwb|tecli|Mbliy't)ltAMteU  Iks  Chief  HfiMtfierHir  t^tf'MM^ 
«i^y  iH\r^6i^Wm  dthiM^  itcr^'  baiiSsIidd  fiAMri"  fmi  liid 
ilt  ttt»  Mit DMid^  Ihtiireiettfi^.  Pqtott>caAreit^inMfe  tih  iiiiaiiil 
•»«he  ra4l  kttdte^  l^^thom  he  irie  m(  i«  Hb^ 
«''irhM»Vi<^  Coriil^6tioiill^' i^kd-  odi^  ^f^iii^^lMiiMiMb 
«hldk  ihffl  be'rioUM' Itf'the  iec(iM»V^Mi6Md^'^^iifr  r fi|(i«et 
ffteii^  fr6lri  the  IttilH'ikdtat  coAdudi  of  the  jiMi|«t*'mfi- 
iehei;  by  enibreit^  tM  obwrvuiee  drthe'|Aj^piMfoat  Mg<ila«i 
tkmi  which  had  IbnWeriy  done  ko  mnCh  am  ^urin^  thrgo- 
ftfhifttentoftheirfct^rof  Blnco  Nunn^^-^V^*^  ^«t  iMimire 
U*de|Murture  from  Peru,  the  pretident  QiiiCli  had  recUVed 
fmh  orden  itom  his  mi^esty  to  free  the  Indiainft  from''  iSlMce* 
lb  their  toHli  t  tint  having  «]cperiehd«d  Ihaf  Ihk  had  'li^* 
ilwied  fhe  m^  denfeeroin  commotfont  In  the  countryj'be 
viefry  #lMly  command  b:(bM  h!i  depart<it«  that  th^ '  ^»Ma« 
tionof  tliit  new  older  dilDukl  be  itt^nd^  The"jiid|e4 
howeteri  law  this  mattei^  in  a  dM^renf  'Ug^tt  aiMi  tirenlaled 
thieb  Qommands  otei*  the  whole  kingddm  to  eMbroa  thii  new 
royal  order  i  which  g«ve  occasion  to  the  mnlinotts  koM  dis- 
oraeriy befaaTiour orme  soldiery,  who  Were  encoaraged-in 
their  rebellious  disbositiou  by  many  persons  of  eonsidflratioht 
the  possessors  of  allotments  of  lan(u  and  Indians,  ii^cpnsi- 
dcred  fiiemselres  aggrieved. 
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HiU^  qf  J?^  ditrmg  the  PlSfmj/a^ 


'M';i 


,ti! 
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^''^^i 


•t    '  -■■Ml- 


f .  Ab99T  tliii  tima  l>oii,  Antpi^-d«  li^< 
M«3fU;o»  w«i  pipppia^i  vicerqy  4ff^ 
wh«iwi  liw  WM  raoslirea  witl«  presif  flwipi 

Doi|  ^irpnaifio  dt  Mcodoiib^aminrafoi  g^fi; , 
in^Min.  Don  An^inb  wAjif  fl^blin^ 

qucpt^acik,  of  peitaqfiei  iiupnuiolf  tt^.ms|^4^  bqit  |.^<^ 
to  fii),  MKi  hf  was  9fa^ge<l  to  ^ae  f U|^^^^(i9wi|i0,tp  Ibeop  ^un 
wMspn,  «ve|i  jo  th9  hot  dioRale  of  Liim^  In.  f^f^ni^ti^ii^ '^ 
hiswant;of  healtlnko  deputy  %r'f*^  ^i**  Wf^^''^^ 
ipal|»  «  pmgr^M  thiiough  all  tq«  cltJi^  pt.tlM  ki^gdom,^  ftom 
lin^  to  liat  ^harca/i.aDd  Pqto^  tpr  tij^ipig  jifiin  liedc  #  ibitii^ 
fi4  npiioMntition  of  di^  {it«tf|  and  coin4f l^n  of  the  kliiigdoaii 
and  itt  minef,  to  be  laid  before  hU,.m)^e#ty V.iiad*  .afl(^  j^ 
v^urn  tP^  iyma,  Don  jl^rafwuipo  |ir^8  lent  btp  S|^n  m  1^^ 
to  coromifoicatjB  aa  account  of*  the  whoj^e  kiQgqppI  to  ihi  •oii; 

pe«W.-:.,  ,    •  .  V  ■  ■      ....  .  =•    •  ...'•  ,'- 

Abqnt  lour  yefin,  be^e  the  apfttrntinent  of  the  marphd 
AlQiu(o,4e  Alvarado  to  tl^  .m^ypiralt}' and  goveroilMiit  of 
Cmzqq,  a  party  of  two  huadl-ed  loldiera  n^trHflif^  from  Po^n 
towards  the  pfroyince  of  ^ucpmani  .inoiM:  of  whonv^coi^nirir 
to  the  order*  <^  the  jildges,  had  liiaians  to  carry  th«ir.,ba^ 
^ige.    On  this  occasion,  the  Ucentiut^  Esqiuvid,  who  wai 

fovernor  of  I*otoai»  seized  upop  ope  ^gutra^  who  hm  twp, 
ndiauii  to  carry  his  baggage >  and  .some  days  alUrwarda 
sentenped  him.  to  r^eivc.two  hundred  lashes».  as.  he  had  no 
monejjT  to  redeem  himsdf  frpin  corporal  punishmisnt.  AiW 
this  disgrace,  Agujra  re|lisea.io  prooeed  akoff  with  the  rekt 
tor  the  conquest  of  Tucunian,  alleging  that  after  the  shauio 
which,  be  had  suffered,  death  was  his  only  relief.  ^(Vhen  the 
period  of  Evquivols  oflice  expired,  he  learnt  that  Aguira  hod 
deteiiuined  upon  aseasttinating  him  in  revenge  for  the  aflfW)nt 
he  hafl  suffered.  Upon  which  Esquival  endeavoured  to 
avoid  Aguira,  by  travelling  to  a  great  distance,  but  aH  to  no 
purpose,  as  Aguira  followed  him  wherever  he  went^  for 
tfbovv  three  years,  always  tra\'c11ing  on  foot  without  shoek  or 
J,  dockings. 
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Oti^^ifFini        ¥i»t  ih  iMoM  it« 


moddnmm^i^  **  Tluftkdid  notb^oomeA  whipped  nwcal  to 
riife  <n1biMiiQfc»  ^v  lo«pp«iur  hi  the  oompMiy  of  m^  of 
loiMf/*.  ^  ]«i§^  EM|iiif«l  toolc,iip  his  tftMmpB  in  Ciuoo, 
miMtMi^^iiffakt^W^  dart. to  ittttept  any  ilting 
iHaliiltwii  in  tint  pkoe^  (MMidetiog  that  the  governor  was 
"  *^"'^~"' *  pad  inflei^ible  judge :  Yet  he  took  eveiy  precau-r 
•il^. 'OMif^ln^WMin^  a  6Mt  dhamim^ 
tMUl « tMcd^MgiBr*  though  *  iuiq 
^'^  At  kttgiih  AgdM  «ntet  oMmt  it  n^oii^  t« 
%Mto1bf  l^jt^  ii>litotith»lbuadi<»etfea<iiQom 

'Vk  w«s  oltodMed  toU  ibrty  dfajrs  iik  ft  hognrtgi^  ^ 
yfltlwaiaif  ahd  After  ttie  hiie  and'ttjr  was  c»f«» 
^.'the  afniraetV  tlily  dtared  his  head  and  bisatd, 
ttnildll  llit«  a  SMgro,  bf  means  of  a  wildfihiit 
Mi^l^ii^  %#  I»litttt«,<^  bim  in  a  poor  habit, 

IM  i^  lliyk,  #%  ^Mb  dw  dty  aiM  provinee  of  Cuscp  in 
du^diittiiiMi^  'Tfni^iedof  rerenge  wiM  gKa%|^i»iMNtfa; 
Sm^  >^kB«^  w^  Mi^,  tf  dkere  were  many  Agoini^'iil  tht 
^rl^,lhedlkM^.df  justice  would  liot  be  so  iUMleilt  and  ai^ 
t^i^  k  ih^|>inceedh^ 

*  JO^i^iag^hbdi  i&dam»  of  die  irioeroy^  in  consequence  of 
iilicli  d&  gOVMtfment  of  Ihe  caunttv  dievolved  upon  thto 
judMs  ipf  ^  royal  audience,  they  prodaimed  in  all  tne  dtiai 
mr^  Wi|  ^pendnal  lonricea  of  the  Indians  should  be 

tO:  4hi  loyal',  ocdcrt, '  under  ierera 

pelMil^  ^l^'^i'^M^^  iraeqg 

1^  %pkilih  ^iMmi,  JhwumqitemB  ol^^irftiUi  oti?  Luis  do 
Vnjr^a  priMipal prooMWr  crtfaw  disinAwiges  waa  eon- 
^^imi  ami  eXeoMed  I  boi  aa  many  jMrinehiat  pienonr  of  tho 
CouuCr^  were  feuitd  to  be  Implicated,  the  judglia  thtfttght  fit 
to  ptbceed  no  farther  in  the  examinations  aod  prboilsses. 
Even  P^fo  dc  Hinojosa  was  suspected  of  beii^  oonoemed 
in  these 'seditious  proceedings,  h  ving  been  heard  to  say  to 
some  of  ihc  disdmtefit^  stSdi^s,  that  when  he  came  to  Xiaf 
Ohitfcai  1^  would  eiidclVour  to  satbfy  them  to  the  utmost  cf 
jpower.  Thoiigh  these  wdrds  had  no  seditious  tendeaqf*  die 
«ol4icfs  who  were  desirous  of  rebellion  were  wilKog  to  toter- 
piet  them  accoriSiig  to  their  own  evil  inclinations.  Cto  these 
i^Iight  g^E)und8,  and  because  it  was  known  that  Hinojosa 
wM  to  go  as  governor  and  chief  justice  of  the  proi>inc^of  Las 
Chafeos,  as  maDy  of  the  discontented  soMIerir  as  were  able 
j^eni  to  that  country,  and  wrote  to  their  comriules  in  various 
'  parts 


ttiAF.  VhL  %iiJT*ii'      h  f^f^eo  Fiitar¥o, 


mf 


pftMi  efdftrtidgckwk  to  ebioa  tk#  Afb,    Sftpo  Mi«f^^tlM^' 
betfltr  idrt,  nmoug  ifiM^'wijM  Ilo«8rf)Mtii*4^^^ 

ai«/^'4ii»HQr  vent  ilitfetly  iVom  Ofln»,  uU^; 

of  tM  boimhon  foMi  to  ptwiftiH  them  ftom '  ' 

tli«  govdroor  df  that  ti^.    Th«y  tifcMiiti 

1^  \^tico  Oddiii«B  *  rMendc^  attoMg  (he  iMiloaMeilll,  IrlMf 

inlbniied  Pdtt  MMttdalilyy  a  letter  i^  c^^pheit  tk«t  l|l»|iM|i 

bfldtHtWiMttobeooineadrflencriJ^  H^f^^      ♦ 

DO^  these  itidichtioin  of  ttnnttle  aJBid'ihlikffiiNif  t]be  «k^ 
1^  Dob  Antonio  d«  McodoMi  died,  fo  thipm  0m  «NI 
dettfitbkt  df  ^e  kittf^m;  0n  Ut  deirtlr,  tbfteHlNto^NMlif 
ineiit  of  tbe  IHliiddm  of  Pertt  deirof«rd)  011  the  iuiM^tf  Hii 
n^  ttid&Mtie,  tirlid  ii)tpoikited  OQ  Rimiirecde  A^ii%  Wli« 
Bad  Cfeeh  iotre  dP  thtf  gsiitlciiiieD  of  the  hoaaeiioUl  tfr'Ae  vid»» 
roy,  gthrertidr  (}f  tlie  dty  ofLtiiM  1  tod  tlM  m«n^  itit  Mm 
to  coiUntiUld  hi  the  new  dty  of  Bi  Ptaif  h^  %hidk  iie%lttMia«»r 
Ii6(idhtekiid6lindlildkiswtor8itte(ed.  -  > 


'.f^ii 


ofihe  Vkenjf  Mendaeu, 


'ithfAi.. 


ilt  this  threittetiiiig  period;  ail  the  ioldiert  and  di^eofl* 
tfiM  jpvnotM  of  Bern,  flocked  t6  Lm  Chardu,  Ptoto«iy  and 
that  neighbourhood,  cndennmHitK  to  nMcrire  eint>IcMfttieilt 
abdtit  the  rich  wines  of  that  district.  Bispntes  Cfbntttiaalljr 
urose  betiveen  the  soldiers  and  prindpa!  inhabitants  and  tner^ 
(t^Yinti,  and  du^  were  foittht  aJmost  dailjr«  In  yoiaeiCK  Aese 
tiuels,  the  fsombatants  fimcKt  naked  from  the  waist  i^ivatds, 
whfle  in  others  they  #ere  dressied  in  crimson  tsA^  wantcoats, 
that  they  ttiiftht  not  see  their  d«m  Mood.  I  tkm  <»ilv  men- 
iSon  the  nardciilars  of  one  of  these  dneb,  lietween  two  famous 
iokllers,  Pero  Nannez,  and  Balthazar  Perde,  with  the  former 
of  Whom  I  was  ilcduainted  in  156S  at  Madrid,  who  was  then 
so  much  disabled  in  bbth  artns  by  the  wdUnds  he  recehred 
in  that  duel,  that  he  could  scarcely  use  his  hands  to  feed  him^ 
tielf.         . 

They  fell  out  respecting  some  drcumstanees  of  a  duel  diat 
had  happened  a  ftfw  dm  befofe,  in  whidt  they  Vere  seconds. 
Balthasar  Perez  had  Ecras  de  Ouzmim  ibr  his  second,  one  oi' 
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t|if(«^pn94l««t»  liJMlim  foid  IwlKra  9C,the  tlj^c }  and  Herpan 
¥ilMfi|«^W;tP  iWo  N|uii^2  to  take  bun  for  Iiia  second, 
uMt jbe.n4g))^'9§v«  an  qnport^nity  to  i^t  Guxinao,  who  h^ 
d«fi|fM^«p4/ff^iiw^  of  Mc^a.     When  £gii».  de  Oiia- 

q^lWOlW^^,  tb^,|liB]M  was  the  person  who -was  to  be 

tfie.  ,p^^Bipiii^  jjid^  aenlliMnea  of  family,  he  ou^it  n^  to 
4ritelfli»,  jfPfi^  kg.  %^|%  A  n^an  for  hjv  second  wliolie  nxKb^ 
wasainorwea  and  'sola  bfipiled  atrd^ias  in,  the  roarkieifc'of 
S«^U^  ;  •  l^ifa  Munnec,  knowfog  this  to  be  trtie,  endeavouxed 
toif^Mwk^Qnlaase  lus  pnunisc,  but  cbbid  .not  pivyail.. 
"^  '     *   ^  —    "  *    '      '*^»'    -     meuntance, 

ind  ckmnj^ 
«qpi9ivl^f|ie9;^»f  Jfim  t^;  t^  grouii^;  Vbei^  he  cast  dust  In- 
to lM%.fg^,«M|, b^;  k^  about :  t^e  me  witb  b»  ««»»»  biit 
di^,^m^tU^  }mm ,«MI»j ^•i"'"  i«  »«  m^ap  tiuie  we  s^ 
coDOB  were  engi^ged  19  another  palt  of  the  fidd,  Mtiua.  wa» 
afraid  to  ^ose  with  Guzman^  knowing  him  to  have  great 
bodily  fetrength)  but  k«>t  him  in  play  by  his  superior  f^plity, 
leapiBff  and  skh>piiig  abon|«  yet  never  coming  near  enough  to 
wouncThim.  At  length,  wearied  with  this  mode  of  fighting, 
GunnipB  darted  lua  sword  at  Mexia,  who  looking  anxiouu^ 
to  avoid  it,  ffate  an  opportunity  to  Guzman  to  dose  with  him, 
and  to  give  him  a  wound  witn  his  dagger  in  the  skull,  two 


filigeni jMppy  wiwre, the  point  of  the  di^j^r  broke  offV  Mcua 
be^auie  moitie  wim  1|m)|  vpund*  and  ran  abput  the  fiel^  iil^  ft 
madmaii  t  ftpA  (||pne,  up  to  where  the  two  principals  were, 
struggling  oil  the  groond,  li'heire,  not  minding  whom  lie  struck, 
hie  gave  his  own  principal  a  slash  with  his  sword,  and  ran 
wil(|ly  away.  jQwmian  canie  hastily  up  to  the  rescue  of  his 
own  principal^  whqi  he  heani  Nunnez  say  that  he  had  been 
wounded  by  his  own  second,  and  was  still  continuing  to  pum- 
mel {'erez  on  the  face)  apd  to  throw  dust  in  his  eves.  Then 
Guzman,  after  harshly  reproving  Nunnez  from  bringing  such 
a  nucal  to  the  iield  as  his  second,  attacked  Nunnez  with  his 
swpifd,  who  defended  himself  as  he  best  could  with  his  arms, 
til}  he  was  leijb  all  hacked  and  Hewed  on  the  ficU,  streaming 
with  bk>CMl  from  inan|'  wctfiinds.  Guzman  then  helped  up  his 
companioiH  and  taking  all  the  four  swords  under  his  arm, 
took  Perez  on  hb  bade  who  wm  unable  to  standi  aud  car- 
ried him  to  an  hc^if  al  where  he  desired  them  to  bury  turn, 
after  which  he  tock  sanctuaiy  in  a  church.  Nunnez  wat$ 
'  VtWir  likewise 
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Uleev^v  tahen  to  the  ho^ital,  .^ere  he  recovered  ofhli 
woutiMky  but  Mexia  died  of  the  .wound  in  hii  faarehea^, 
«ftthep<^.of  thedi^^r  cou|d  not  he  extracted  fibm  lis 

Whm  Pedro  de  ffinojosa  toiok  poaeession  cS\m  goreilmrttet 
of  I*as  Cfaaroas  in  ida^  of  Ftauo  de  Meneses,  ha  fiband  a 

riat  number  of  soldiers  in  the  countrjr,  who  were  exeeedin{^- 
troixblesmne,  aa  there  were  neidier  sufficient  qftarbbn  nw 
•prioVisiOnt  for  so  many ;  on  which  he  took  occasion  to  r^rove 
Martin  de  Robles  and  Paulo  de  Menezes,  allegihff  that  theh: 
cjuarrels  had  drawn  so  many  soldiers  ^ther,  for  >)niich  reason 
oiey  ought  to  provide  for  them,  and  not  allow  t^m  to  die  of 
fiuniue.  So  great  was  the  confiision'  uid  ^sturbence,  that 
many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  reti^red  irom  die  city  to 
ihitar  estates  in  the  country,  to  avoid  the  viol^ice  of  the  sol- 
diers^  i^ho  Were  now  dome  to  such  a  pitdr  of  insolence,  t&at 
they  held  public  meetings,- openly  avowed  thb&r  cabals  arfd 
pk^,  and  upbraided  Hinpjo^  with  his  breach  of  proinisi^, 
eO^iUg^at  he  had  engaged  to  be  dieir  general  when  he 
should  arrive  in  LasCharcas.  They  even  declared  theiiiselve^ 
ready  for  an  insurrection,  ofiering  to  put  themselves  un^er  his 
command.  Hinojosa  endeavoured  to  amiuse  them  with  ho^s, 
by  telling  them  he  apected  yery  soon  to  receive  a  commis- 
sion fjiom  the  judges  to  enlarge  uieir  conquests  by  a  neW  war, 
which  would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  rifle  in  arms.  Al- 
thoagh  he  had  formerly  let  fall  some  dubious  expressfons  at 
Lima,  which  the  soldiers  were  disposed  to  consider  as  promises 
of  support,  he  was  far  from  any  intention  of  complying  with 
their  turbulent  and  rebellious  humours.  Being  now  m  pos- 
session  of  his  government  j  with  an  estate  in  lands^and  Indians 
worth  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a-year,  he  waft  desirons^ 
to  enjoy  his  fortune  in  peaces  and  not  to  risk  the  loss  of  ^ese 
riches  by  a  new  rebellion,  which  he  had  gained  in  the  former 
at  the  loss  of  Oonzalo  Pizarro. 

Disappointed  in  their  expectations  fVom.Hincnosa,  the  sol- 
dieA  consulted  how  to  mani^  their  intended  rebellion  under 
toother  leader,  and  agreed  to  kill  Hinojosa  and  to  elect  Don 
Sebastian  de  Castilla  as  their  commandeoin^chief;  and  their 
design  was  carried  on  with  so  little  regard  to  secrecy  that  it 
«oion  became  publickly  known  in  theciQrof  La  Plata.  Several 
peirsoms  of  consideration  therefore,  wlto  were  interested  in  the 
peace  of  the  country,  communicated  the  intelligence  to  Hi- 
nojosai  advising  him  to  t^e  precautions  for  his  security,  and 
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to  banish  these  people  from  hit  government  One  Hond«- 
gaxdo  u  lawyer  was  particularly  urgent  on  this  occasion ;  and 
oflered,  if  Hincgosa  would  appoint  him  his  deputy  for  one 
month,  that  he  would  secure  both  him  and  the  city  from  the 
threatened  danger  of  insurrection ;  but  Hindjosa  had  so  much 
confidence  in  the  power  of  his  office,  and  the  influence  of  his 
vast  wealth  and  reputation,  that  he  despised  every  thing  that 
he  did  not  see  with  his  own  eyes,  and  neglected  all  their 
warnings.  Being  unable  to  persuade  the  sovernor  to  listen 
-to  him,  and  as  the  soldiers  still  proceeded  m  their  rebellious 
designs,  and  threw  out  many  threatenings  against  the  gover- 
nor, Hondegardo  prevailed  on  the  guardian  of  the  Francis- 
.can  convent  to  intimate  to  the  governor  that  he  had  received 
communications  respecting  these  proposed  schemes  of  the 
soldiers  in  confession,  and  to  urge  him  to  make  judicial  exa- 
minations into  the  affidr  and  to  punish  the  offenders ;  yet  even 
this  made  little  impression  on  Hinojosa.  NotwithstMiding 
these  and  other  intimations  of  the  plot,  Hinojosa  obstinately 
refused  to  attend  to  the  suggestions  of  Hondegardo  and  others, 
proudly  declaring  he  had  only  to  hold  up  his  hand  to  make 
the  soldiers  tremble  before  him. 

Impatient  of  any  longer  delay,  the  conspirators  came  at 
length  to  the  determination  of  putting  the  governor  Hinojosa 
to  death,  and  rising  in  a  general  insurrection.  The  princi- 
pal rioffleaders  in  this  conspiracy  were  Don  Sebastian  ae  Cas- 
tilla,  £^s  de  Gusman,  Basco  Godinez,  Balthazar  Velasquez, 
and  Gomez  Hernandez,  besides  several  other  soldiers  of  note, 
most  of  whom  were  then  resident  in  the  city  of  La  Plata. 
Having  arranged  their  plan  of  operations,  Don  Sebastian  and 
seven  diosen  accomplices  went  one  morning  to  the  residence 
of  the  governor,  as  soon  as  his  gate  was  opened,  to  execute 
their  vue  purpose.  The  first  person  they  met  on  entering 
the  house  was  Alonzo  de  Castro,  the  deputy-governor,  who 
questioned  them  on  the  reason  of  their  present  tumultuous 
appearance,  as  th^y  seetoied  extremely  agitated.  They  imme- 
diately put  De  Castro  to  death.  Then  forcing  their  way 
into  tne  apartment  of  Hinojosa,  they  were  astonished  to  find 
him  gone:  But  after  some  search  he  was  found  in  a  retired 
corner,  and  dispatched. 
*'  After  the  deiUh  of  Hinojosa,  the  conspirators  went  out  to 
the  market-place,  proclaiming  aloud,  God  save  the  king,  the 
tyrant  is  dead  I  die  common  watchword  in  all  the  rebellions 
in  Pgnn    Having  collected  all  tbeiji'  associates,  they  seized 
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.on  P«djro  Hernandez  Paniagua,  the  person  emplmFed  by  the 
late  president  Oasca  to  carry  his  letters  to  Oonzau>  Pizarro, 
Jjuan  Ortiz  de  Zarate,  Antonio  Alvarez,  and  all  the  wealthy 
citizens  they  could  lay  hold  of.    Martin  de  Robles,  Paulo  de 
Menezcs,  and  Hondegardo  the  lawyer,  against  whom  they 
were  particularly  incensed,  made  their  e^ciqpe.    After  this, 
they  made  proclamation  by  beat  of  drum,  for  all  citizens  and 
other  iiihabitanti  of  La  Plata,  to  repair  immediately,  to  the 
market-place  and  enrol  themselves  under  their  standard  j  on 
which  Rodrigo  de  Ordlana,  though  then  sheriff  of  the  city, 
and  many  others,  tp  the  amount  tif  a  hundred  and  2(ty-two 
persons,  came  forwards  and  inlisted,  fearing  for  their  lives  in 
case  of  refusal.    Don  Sebastian  was  elected  captain-seneral 
and  chief-justice,  and  some  days  afterwards  he  got  nimself 
appointed  mayor  of  the  city :  Gomez  Hernandez  a:  lawyer 
was  appointed  recorder ;  Hernando  de  GuiUado  and  Garci 
Tellooe  Vega,  were  made  captains;  Juan  de  Huarte  ser- 
jeant-major,  Pedro  de  Castillo  captain  of  artillery,   Alvar 
Perez  Payaz  commissary-general,  Diego  Perez  high  sheriff, 
and  Bartholomew  de  Santa  Ana  his  deputy.    Rodrigo  de 
Orellana,  and  many  of  the  citizens,  who  now  joined  the 
rebels,  acted  merely  from  fear  of  losing  their  lives  if  they  re- 
fused or  even  hesitated,  thoush  loyal  subjects  in  their  hearts. 
Immediately  after  the  murder  of  Hinojosa,  intdligence  was 
sent  in  various  directions  of  the  insurrection,  and  great 
numbers  of  malcontents  flocked  to  the  city  of  La  Plata  to 
join  the  rebels.     Among  these  was  Basco  Godinez,  who  had 
been  a  chief  instigator  of  the  conspiracy,  and  who  seems  to 
have  promoted  or  permitted  the  elevation  of  Don  Sebastian 
to  be  commander-in-chief  merely  to  use  him  as  an  instrument 
of  his  own  ambition,  and  to  screen  himself  in  case  of  failure 
at  the  commencement :  For,  in  a  venr  few  days,  Don  Sebas- 
tion  was  put  to  death  by  Godinez  and  a  few  confidential  as- 
sociates }  and  they  immediately  proclaimed  their  bloody  ex- 
ploit to  the  rest  of  the  insurgents,  by  exclaiming  God  save 
the  king  I  the  tyrant  is  slain  f  He  even  carried  his  dissimula- 
tion to  such  a  leneth,  as  to  erect  a  court  of  justice  to  try  those 
who  had  murdered  Hinojosa,  in  the  vain  hope  of  covering 
his  own  treasonable  conduct,  and  to  make  lumseif  and  his 
abettors  appear  as  loyal  subjects.    The  murder  of  Hinojosa 
took  place  on  the  6th  of  March  155S,  and  the  subsequent 
slaughter  of  Don  Sebastian  on  the  eleventh  of  the  same  month, 
only  Ave  days  after. 
^'  -  Godinez 
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Oodines  and  his  attdcbtet  itnmediately  liberated  Juair  Oti- 
tis de  &hite  and  R<dn»  HeAahdez  Pania^a  ftom  priioit, 
pretendiliff -tkft  thdr>  great  ptxrpoae  in  taking  arnii  Va^  %o 
procure  thdr'libertv,  to  deliver  the  citv  fVom  the  rebfeUi  ahd 
traitors  who  wonld'havb  itiii)^  it,  ondf  to  evince  ChctrloTafty 
to  the  king.  In  thb  next  |>to;  he  callM  together  Zarate,, 
Paniagua,  Antonio  Alvaret,  and  Martin  Mdn^e,  th^  diiljr 
citizens  then  remaining  in  La  Plata,  whom  he  desired  t» 
elect  him  captaih-gbherS  of  the  prbtince,  arid  to  girant  hint 
the  vacant  lands  ahd  Indians  which  had  b^IongM  to  Hihojosik. 
to  enable  hiih  to  mairitain  the  dimity  of  that  d£Bce.  Mbt 
daritag  to  refuse  any  thing  in  the  present  situation  of  alSUm 
they  acceded  to  his  demands,  and  Oodihes  was  prbdAimM 
Ibrd  ohie^justice,  governor,  and  captain-general  of  thti  prb- 
dnce,  atad  successor  to'  Hincjosa  iii  his  great  eiitate  and  rich, 
mines,  prbducin^  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  yearly  re^ 
VMtue.  After  this,  Ootoiez  Hernandez  the  lawyer  was  aj^ 
pointed'lieutenant'^neralof  thearmy;  ahd  Juan  Ortiz  and 
Pedro  de  Castiflo  w^re  made  captains  of  foot:  preteridihg  on 
this  occasion  to  commutaicate  a  share  in  the  adriiinistration  of 
government  to  th6  citizens,  which  they  were  coristraincd  to 
accept.  Balthazar  Velasquez,  one  of  the  conspirators,  wai^ 
appointed  inajor*generaI.  Next  day  Martin  de  Robles, 
Paulo  de  Meneses,  Diego  dc  Almendras,  and  Di^  Veks- 
tpaet  returned  to  the  city,  having  fled  from  some  souliers  that 
had  been  soit  lii  search  of  them  oy  Don  Sebastian  i  and  were 
immediatdy  enjoiired  to  tonctir  with  the  other  citizens  in  con- 
flrming  the  appoihtmient  of  Oodinez. 

When  int«iigerice  of  the  insurrection  of  the  soldiers  in  La. 
Plata  arrived  at  Cuzco,^  the  citizens^  put  themselves  into  a 
posture  cf  dieferice  against  the  enemy ;  and,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Gabndo,  Diego  Maldonado,  comnlbnly  called  the  rich,, 
was  elected  governor  and  captain-general.    Oaircilasso  de  U 
Vega  and  Juan  de  Snavedra  were  made  captains  of  horse ; 
and  Joan  Julio  de  Hojeda,  Thomas  Vasquez,  Antonio  de 
Quinnories,.  and  another  whose  name  I  have  forgot,  were  made 
captains  of  foot.     Sb  diUeently  did  these  officers  apply  them- 
selves to  ridte  riien,  that  m  five  days  Juan  Jtilio  de  Hojeda 
marched  into  the  city  accompanied  by  three  hiiridred  solaiers- 
^ell  armed  and  appointed.     Three  days  afterwards  news, 
feame  of  the  det^th  of  Don  Sebastian,  by  which  they  flattered 
themselves  that  the  war  was  ended  for  the  present. 

By  the  end  of  March  intelligence  was  brought  to  tlie  judges 
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at  Limft  of  the  rebeOion  of  Don  Scbaitian  and  the  murder  of 
Hkojoia:  Six  dqw  afterwards,  ne#s  came  that  E^  de 
Qiuman  had  revolted  at  Potoai  i  and  in  impr  davf  raoM  ad> 
vioMWorehrought  of  ihe  destruction  of  both  tliAM  reb^i 
on  which  there  were  (ippeat  rqoiicings  at  Lima.  On  purfkMe 
to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  these  commotions  and  to  brii^ 
the  nngleaders  to  condign  punishment,  the  jud^  imme-  > 
diatdy  appointed  Alonzo  de  Alvarado  chiefHustice  of  Las 
Gharcas^  giving  him  the  assistance  of  Jimui  f'emandez  the 
kings  attomejr-general,  foir  proceeding  against  the  delin- 
quents. By  another  oommissum,  Alvando  was  nominated 
governor  and  captain-general  of  las.  Clurcas  and  aO  tho 
neighbouring  prtivmces,  with  full  po#er  to  levy  soldiers,  «ui 
to  defray  their  pay  and  equipment  and  all  the  necessary  ez- 
pences  of  the  war,  from  the  royal  treasury.  GocBnea  was 
soon  afterwards  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  at  La  Plata 
under  a  strong  guard  by  Alonzo  Vdasqnez.  Alvarado  the 
new  governor,  beoan  the  exercise  of  his  authority  in  the  city 
of  La  Paz,  where  ne  tried  a  number  of  rebel  soldien  who  had 
concealed  themselves  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Titicaca, 
whence  they  had  been  brought  prisoners  l^  Pefheo  de  Endscor 
&me  of  these  were  hanged,  sqme  beheaded,  others  banished, 
and  others  condonned  to  the  gallies.  Alvarado  went  nest  to 
the  city  of  Potosi,  where  many  of  the  fr>llowers  of  Egas  de 
Guzman  had  been  committed  to  prison,  all  of  whom  were 
treated  according  to  their  deserts  like  those  at  La  Paz.  Among 
the  rebels  at  Potosi  was  one  Heman.  Perez  de  Peragua,.  a 
kniffht  of  the  order  of  St  John  of  Malta,  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  rebellion  of  Don  Sebastian.  From  xespect  to  the  order 
to  which  he  bebnged,  Alvarado  only  confiscated  his  Jands 
and  Indians,  and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  be  dinosed,  of  by 
the  grand  master  of  the  order  at  Malta.  It  woiud  be  tedious 
to  relate  the  names  and  numbers  of  those  who  were  tried, 
hanged,  beheaded,  whipt,  and  otherwise  punished  on  thu  oc- 
casion :  But,  from  the  end  of  June  1553,  to  the  end  of  No- 
vember of  the  same  year,  the  court  sat  daily,  and  every  dav 
ibur,  five,  or  six  were  tried  and  condemned,  who  were  aU 
punished  according  to  their  sentences  next  day.  The  un- 
thinking people  styled  AlVarado  a  Nero,  who  could  thus  con- 
demn so  maiiy  of  a  day,  yet  amused  himself  afterwards  with 
the  nttomeygeneral  in  vajin  and  light  dbcourses.  as  if  those 
whom  he  condemned  had  been  so  many  capons  or  turkies  to 
be  served  up  at  his  table.    In  the  month  of  October,  Basco 
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Oodtnez  was  put  upon  hit  trial,  for  many  heinoui  oflfenocf » 
and  was  cond«nnea  to  be  drawn  and  quartered.     But  a  itop 
wai  put  to  fiurther  proceedings  about  the  end  of  November, 
by  the  news  of  another  rebewon  raised  by  Francisco  Heman'  < 
dez  Oiron,  as  shall  be  related  in  the  sequel. 

**  The  Indiana  of  Cuzco  prognosticated  this  rebellion 
mienly  and  loudly  in  the  streets,  as  I  heard  and  saw  myself: 
For  the  eve  before  the  festival  of  the  most  holy  sacrament,  I 
being  then  a  youth,  went  out  to  see  how  the  two  market- 
places of  the  city  were  adorned ;  for  at  that  time  the  proces- 
sion passed  through  no  other  streets  but  those,  though  since 
that  time,  as  I  am  told,  the  perambulation  is  double  as  far  as 
before.  Being  then  at  the  comer  of  the  great  chapel  of  our 
lady  of  the  Merceds,  about  an  hour  or  two  before  day,  I  saw 
a  comet  dart  from  the  east  side  of  the  city  towards  the  moun- 
tains of  the  ^n/ix,  so  great  and  clear  that  it  enlightened  all 
places  round  with  more  splendor  than  a  full  moon  at  midniffht. 
Its  motion  was  directly  downwards,  its  form  was  globular, 
and  its  dimensions  as  big  as  a  large  tower ;  and  coming  near 
the  ground,  it  divided  into  several  sparks  and  streams  of  fire; 
and  was  accompanied  with  a  thunder  so  loud  and  near  as 
struck  many  deaf  with  the  clap,  and  ran  from  east  to  west ; 
which  when  the  Indians  heard  and  saw,  they  all  cried  dut 
with  one  voice,  Auca,  Auca,  Auca,  which  signifies  in  their 
longuaoe,  tyrant,  traitor,  rebel*,  and  every  thing  that  may 
be  attiwuted  to  a  violent  and  bloody  traitor.  This  happened 
on  the  nineteenth  of  June  1553,  when  the  feast>  of  our 
Lord  was  cdebrated ;  and  this  prognostication  which  the  In- 
dians made,  was  accomplished  on  the  ISth  of  November  in 
the  same  year,  when  Francisco  Hernandez  Giron  began  a  re- 
bellion, which  we  shall  now  relate*." 

'.  Section 


«  1  In  tite  language  of  Chili  at  least,  uiuca  signifies /r^^,  or  a  freeman  ; 
h  is  poiubie  however  that  iii  an  absolute  goTcrnment,  the  same  term  may. 
ti^niiy  a  rebel,  yet  it  is  a  singular  stretch  of  interpretation  to  make  it  like* 
wue  ugnify  ia  tyrant.— E. 

9  This  paragraph,  within  inverted  commas,  is  given  as  a  short  specimen 
of  the  taste  of  Garcilasso,  and  the  respectaUe  talents  of  his  translator,  Snr 
Paul  Rycant,  in  less.  It  gives  an  account  of  one  of  these  singular  meteors 
or  fire  balls,  improperly  termed  a  comet  in  the  text,  which  some  modem 
philosophers  are  pleased  to  derive  from  the  moon,  and  to  suppose  that  they 
are  romposed  of  ignited  masses  of  iton  allpyed  with  nickel.  It  were  an 
aflWmt  to  our  readers  to  comment  on  the  ridiculous  pretended  prognostica* 
tion  10  gravely  believed  by  Garcilasiso  Inca. — £. 
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Section  IV. 

tmtimuUioH  ^  the  TrmMea  in  Perut  to  the  FieeroyaUy  of  the 
Marqvit  de  Cannete. 

On  the  18th  of  November  I  BBS,  a  iplendid  wedding  wm 
celebrated  at  Cuzco,  between  Alonso  de  Loyasa,  one  of  the 
richest  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  Donna  Maria  de  Castilla, 
at  which  all  the  citizens  and  their  wives  attended  in  their  best 
iqpparel.  After  dinner  an  entertainment  was  made  in  the 
street^  in  which  horsemen  threw  balls  of  clay  at  each  other, 
which  I  saw  from  the  top  of  a  wall  opposite  the  house  of 
Alonzo  de  Loyasa ;  and  I  remember  to  have  seen  Francisco 
Hemandes  Oiron  sitting  on  a  chair  in  the  hall,  with  his  arms 
folded  on  his  breast  and  his  eyes  cast  down,  the  very  picture 
of  melancholy,  being  then  probably  contemplating  the  trans- 
actions in  wmch  he  was  to  engage  that  night.  In  the  even- 
ing, when  the  sports  were  over,  the  company  sat  down  to 
supper  in  a  lower  hall,  where  at  the  least  sixty  gentlemen 
were  at  table,  the  ladies  being  by  themselves  in  an  inner  room, 
and  from  a  small  court-yard  between  these  apartments,  the 
dishes  were  served  to  both  tables.  Don  Balthazar  de  Cas- 
tillo, uncle  to  the  bride,  acted  as  usher  of  the  hall  at  this  en- 
tertainment. I  came  to  the  house  towards  the  end  of  supper, 
to  attend  my  father  and  stepmother  home  at  night.  I  went 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  where  the  governor  sat,  who  was 
pleased  to  make  me  sit  down  on  the  chair  beside  him,  and 
reached  me  some  comfits  and  sweet  drink,  with  which  boys 
are  best  pleased,  I  being  then  fourteen  years  of  age. 

At  this  instant  some  once  knocked  at  the  door,  saying  that. 
Francisco  Hernandez  Giron  was  there}  on  whidi  Don  Bal- 
thazar de  Castillo,  who  was  near  the  door  ordered  the  door 
to  be  opened.  Oiron  immediately  rushed  in,  having  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  buckler  on  his  left  arm ;  ac- 
companied by  a  companion  on  each  side  armed  with  parti- 
sans. The  guests  rose  in  great  terror  at  this  unexpected  in- 
terruption, and  Oiron  addressed  themj  in  these  words:  "  Gen- 
tlemen be  not  afraid,  nor  stir  from  your  places,  as  we  are  all 
enga^^  in  the  present  enterprize."  The  governor,  Gil 
Ramirez,  immediately  retired  into  the  apartment  of  the  ladie^^, 
by  a  door  on  the  left  huid.  Another  door  led  firom  the  haj] 
to  the  kitchen  and  other  offices ;  and  by  these  two  doors  a 
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considerabk)  number  of  the  gunti  mad*  their  cicape.  Juan 
Alonio  Palomino*  who.  was  obnoxloui  to  Oiron  for  ha^g 
omoMd  hfm  in  a  late  mutinyi  was  ilain  by  Di^  de  Alv»> 
raao  the  lawyer.  Joan  de  Moralei*  a  rich  merishant  and 
very  honett  man,  waa  alain  while  endeavouring  to  put  out  the 
candle*.  My  father  and  a  number  of  others,  to  tne  number 
in  dl  of  thirty*iix,  n^de  their  ecoape  by  means  of  a  ladder 
from  the  court-yard  of  Loyasa  into  that  of  the  adyjoinina  houm 
in  whioh  I  accompanied  tnem,  but  th«  governor  could  not  bt 

Krtuaded  to  follow  them,  and  waa  mi^de  priianar.  Vy  the  ror 
Is.    Mv  father  and  all  the  companions  of  hit  flight  aoreed 
to  leave  the  town  that  night,  and  endeavour  to  esoMpeto  £ima« 

Having  assembled  nmnit  an  hundred  Mid  fifty  ioldkm» 
Giron  assumed  the  oiRcc  of  commander-inHdiief  of  the  arai^ 
of  h'berty,  appointing  Dieoo  de  Alvarado  the  lawver  his  lieu- 
tenint-genenu  i  Thomas  Vasauca,  Francisco  Nunnei,  soul 
Rodrigo  de  Pineda  captains  or  horse  i  the  two  last  of  whom 
accepted  more  from  fear  than  affection.  Juan  de  Pedrahita, 
Nuho  Mendiola,  and  Diego  Gavilan  were  made  captains  of 
fbotf  Albertos  de  Ordunna  standard-bearer,  and  >  Antonio 
CarOlo  seijeant-mi^or }  all  of  whom  wore  ordered  to  raise 
!«>i(Jiers  to  complete  their  companies  with  every  possible  expf- 
dition.  It  being  reported  throu||h  the  connti^  that  the  wlnolu 
citizens  of  Cuzco  had  concurred  m  this  rebelhon,  the  citii  i»  of 
Ouamanga  and  Arequipa  sent  deputies  to  Cuzco,.  desiring  to 
be  admitted  into  the  league,  that  they  might  joint]|y  rquresent 
to  his  miyesty  the  burdensome  and  oppressive  nature  of  the 
ordinances  imposed  by  the  Judges  in  relation  to  the  services 
of  the  Indians.  But  when  the  citizens  of  Guaman^a  and 
Arecfuipa  became  rightly  inr.-  rmed  that  this  rebellion,  instead 
of  bemg  the  act  of  the  Cabiiao  and  all  the  inhabitants,  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  contrivance  of  a  single  individual* 
they  changed  thdr  resolutions,  and  prepared  to  serve  his  ma« 
jesty.  About  this  time,  the  arch  rebel  Oiron  caused  the  de» 
posed  governor,  Oil  Ramirez,  to  be  taken  from  prison  and  cs* 
cortcd  forty  leagues  cm  his  way  towards  Arequipa,  and  then 
set  free. 

fifteen  days  of^er  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,  find- 
ing himself  at  the  head  of  a  considc  'cH!^  force,  be  summoned 
an^eetingof  all  the  citizens  remainm^*  in  Cuzco,  at  which 
there  appeared  twenty-five  citizen  «vr  -.vcre  '  >e6»  of  "  .diane, 
only  three  of  whom  were  intitled  ix'Oi'ti  of^tu  to  sit  in  that  as- 
sembly. By  this  meeting,  Giron  imiteC.  jitimsdf  to  b^  elected 
-' •    V  5rf' -        -  .....  procuratoi> 
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pxo9limtor»  eapuin-fanor*!,  And  ohi«fi«itibt  of  Parv,  with 
tUltpoMer  to  guvem  «m1  pr<>t«et  Um  wKota  kingaaiQ  both  in 
WW!  nd  pMce*  When  newt  oCthia  r•beI^on  mm  brought  t0 
limft  by  Hmnaiido  Chucoot  who  wm  foitor-brotber  to  Ui«oo» 
tbskdgM  would  not  credit  the  iDtt^lU^ence*  btlievina  it  onJ|jF 
»  fiuN  ivportf  to  try  how  th-  701  ;)le  itpod  idfooted  to  tot 
ciMiie,  and  dier«lbre  orde-.i-*  «4l  -^  to  be  impritonedi  hut 
lemming  the  truth  aoon  '>f\tr^  ircit!*  )ie  wm  set  »t  Jibertyi  and 
the  Judge*  bfljgpm  leriouc ';  u^  <)rovide  for  luppreaain^  the  rep 
beUion»  appointing  tfBceri  u^.d  commandera  to  nuie  foroec 
for  Miat  puri-ocp.  ^tjy  accordingly  tent  a  commiMion  to 
Aionso  lie  AlvoktUvy  then  at  Lo  Plata,  eonititutinjg  him 
cajpitain-gt'ievalof  the  royai  am^  agaiilat  Giron,  with  unli- 
mited powir.to  tine  the  puhlic  treasure,  and  to  borrow ^oney 
for  the  biffvice  of  tho  war  in  case  the  exchequer  should  £iil  to 
suppty  infflcient  for  the  purpose.  Ahrarado  accordingly  ap- 
pointed such  offlcor't  as  he  tnought  proper  to  serve  under  him, 
and  gave  orders  to  raise  men,  and  to  provide  arms  and  am- 
munition for  the  war. 

Beddes  the  armv  which  they  authorized  Alvarado  to  raise 
and  command  in  Las  Charcas,  the  judges  tliought  it  neces- 
sary to  raise  another  army  at  Lima,  of  i^hich  Santillan,  oneol' 
themselves  and  the  archbishop  of  Lima  were  appointed  con- 
junct generals.  Orders  were  likewise  transmitted  .to  all  the 
cities,  commanding  all  loyAl  sulgects  to  take  up  arms  in  the 
service  of  his  nuuesty,  and  a  oeneral  pardon  was  proclaimed 
to  all  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  rebdlions,  under 
Qomukt  Pisarro,  Don  Sebastian  de  CastiUa,  and  others 
provided  they  joined  the  royal  army  within  a  certain  gives 
time.  They  likewise  suspenc(ed  the  execution  of  the  decrees 
for  freeing  the  Indians  Irom  personal  services,  during  two 
years,  and  repealed  several  other  regulations  wluch  had  given 
'rv  on<i  ffoieral  offence  to  he  soldiers  and  inhabitants,  and 
Tib  J  b  '.^n  ^he  cau  •  all  the  commotions  and  rebellions  which 
ilti  .ac.::;i  the  kingdom  for  so  long  a  time. 
•  While  these  measures  were  carrying  on  against  him,  Her- 
nandez Giron  was  not  ncffligcnt  of  his  own  concerns.  He 
sent  o|r  officers  with  detacnments  of  troops  to  Arequipa  and 
Guamanga,  to  induce  the  inhabitaitts  of  these  cities  to  join 
him,  and  requiring  them  by  solemn  acts  of  their  cabildoa  to 
Confirm  and  acknowledge  him  in  the  offices  he  had  usurped. 
He  caused  the  cabildo  of  Cuzco  to  write  letters  to  the  other 
cities  of  Peru  to  concur  in  his  elevation  and  to  give  assistance 
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in  the  cause,  and  wrote  many  letters  himself  to  various  indi- 
Tidoalsin  Las  Charcas  and  other  places,  soliciting  them  to 
join  him.  Havinff  collected  an  army  of  above  four  hundred 
men,  besides  the  detachments  sent  to  Guamansa  and  Are- 
quipa,  he  resolved  to  march  for  Lima,  to  give  battle  to  the 
srmy  of  the  judges,  as  he  called  it,  pretending  that  his  own 
was  the  royal  army,  and  that  he  acted  in  the  service  of  his 
mi^ty.  At  the  first  he  was  undetermined,  whether  it  might 
not  be  better  to  march  previously  against  Alvarado,  whose 
party  he  considered  to  be  the  weakest,  owing  to  the  great 
and  cruel  severity  which  that  officer  had  exerted  against 
the  adherents  of  the  late  rebellions :  And  nuiny  judicious 
persons  are  of  opinion  that  he  would  have  succeeded 
Detter  if  he  had  first  attacked  the  marshal,  as  in  all  pro> 
bability  he  would  have  got  possession  of  these  provinces, 
and  his  men  would  not  have  deserted  from  him  to  a  person 
so  univereally  disliked  for  his  cruelty,  as  they  afterwaids  did 
when  they  marched  towards  Lima.  He  accordingly  march- 
ed from  Cuzco  and  crossed  the  river  Apurimac ;  immediately 
«fter  which  Juan  Vera  de  Mendoza  and  five  others  desert- 
ed from  him,  *e-crossed  the  bridge,  which  they  burnt  to  prevent 
piirsuit,  and  returned  to  Cuzco,  where  they  persuaded  about 
forty  of  the  inhabitants  to  set  out  for  Las  Charcas  to  join 
the  marshal  Alvarado. 

At  this  time  Sancho  Duarte  who  was  governor  of  the  city 
of  La  Paz,  raised  above  two  hundred  men  in  the  service  of 
his  majesty,  which  he  divided  into  two  companies,  one  of  horse 
and  the  other  of  foot.  Giving  the  command  of  his  infantry 
to  Martin  d'Oimos,  he  took  the  command  of  the  horse  him- 
self, and  assumed  the  title  of  general.  With  this  force  he  set 
out  for  Cuzco,  intending  to  march  aguinst  Giron,  but  not  to 
join  the  marshal  Alvarado  that  he  might  not  submit  to  his 
superior  command.  On  his  arrival  at  the  bridge  over  the  Rio 
Dcsaguadero,  he  lear!!t  that  Giron  had  left  Cuzco  to  attack 
Lima,  and  proposed  to  have  continued  his  march  for  Cusco 
remaining  indepcnde.nt  of  the  marshal.  But,  in  consequence 
of  peremptory  commands  from  Alvarado  as  captain-general, 
who  highly  disapproved  of  so.  many  small  armies  acting  sepa« 
rately,  be  returned  to  his  own  province. 

Pursuing  his  march  for  Lima,  Hernandez  Giron  learnt  at 
Andahuayuks  that  the  citizens  of  Guamanga  had  declared  for 
his  mnjesty,  at  which  circumstance  he  was  much  disappoint- 
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ed.    He  proceeded  however  to  the  river  Villca  S  where  hi«> 
scouts  ana  those  of  the  royal  army  encountered.    He  pro«i 
ceeded  however  to  the  city  of  Guamanffa,  whence  he  senr 
orders  to  Thomas  Vasquez  to  rejoin  him  from  Arequipa.    AW 
though- the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  as  formerly  mentioned^v 
had  written  to  those  of  Cuzco  offering  to  unite  in  the  insur-; 
rection,supposiitff  it  the  general  sense  Of  the  principal  people  |^ 
they  were  now  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  when  they  found 
the  rebdlion  only  proceeded  from  a  few  desperate  men,  and 
declared  for  the  king ;  so  that  Vasquez  was  obliged  to  return 
without  success.     &ing  now  at  the  head  of  above  seven 
hundred  men,  though  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of 
being  joined  by  the  citizens  of  Guamanga  and  Arequipa,  Her- 
nandez Giron  pursued  his  march  for  the  valley  of  Jauja ;  dur-" 
ingwhieh  march  Salvador  de  Lozana,  one  of  his  officers,  who 
was  detached  with  forty  men  to  scour  the  country,  was  made 
prisoner  alofig  with  all  his  party  by  a  detachment  from  the 
army  of  the  judges.  ;  ^hiwrnc;  rAt  »••  ■'■■■" 

Notwithstanding  this  unforscen  misfortune,  Giron  continu- 
ed his  march  to  the  valley  of  Pachacamac,  only  four  leagues 
from  Lima,  where  it  was  resolved  in  a  council  of  war  to  en- 
deavour to  surprise  the  camp  of  the  royalists  near  the  capitaL 
Intelligence  of  this  was  conveyed  to  the  judges,  who  put 
themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence.  Their  army  at  this  time 
consisted  of  iiOO  cavalry,  600  musqueteers,  and  about  450  men 
armed  with  pikes,  or  1350  in  all.  It  may  be  proper  to  re- 
mark in  this  place,  that,  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  the  soldiers 
and  inhabitants,  the  judges  had  proclaimed  a  suspension  of 
the  obnoxious  edicts  by  which  the  Indians  were  exempted 
from  personal  services,  and  the  Spaniards  were  forbidden  to 
make  use  of  them  to  carry  their  baggage  on  journeys ;  and 
had  agreed  to  send  two  procurators  or  deputies  to  implore  re- 
dress from  his  majesty  from  these  burdensome  regulations. 

*  Two  days  after  the  arrival  of  Giron  in  the  valley  of  Pacha- 

*  camac,  a  party  of  his  army  went  out  to  skirmish  with  the 
enemy,  on  which  occasion  Diego  de  Sclva  and  four  others  of 
considerable  reputation  deserted  to  the  judges.  For  several 
days  afterwards  his  men  continued  to  abandon  him  at  every 
opportunity,  twenty  or  thirty"  of  them  going  over  at  a  time-to 

^  the  royal  army.    Afraid  that  the  greater  part  of  his  army 

might 

I  The  river  Cangallo  is  probably  here  meant,  wTmh   mm  through  the 
province  of  Vilca»  to  the  city  of  Guamanga.— £. 
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migh^  foDo^  tii»i|  c^u^mple,  l|eiti«n4e«  Qkoit  found  it  iece»>' 
^1171  tQ,rftreA$.from.  t)i^  I^w  (jpiNi^r}!  wCl  to  retuili  to  Oun»» 
vbicibj  tae  4id  in  .sH«h  hiut^  4b»t  his'  sold}^  IdV  t^  thdr  lieavy 
biiggag^  t}^»t  tb«iy  mili^t  QQt  b9  eiicamb«t^  in  thidir  nunrdi^ 

S\  ihis  alt^ratioa  «f  afiairs,  t^iet  judges  eate  oi^dtoi  tor^aulo 
,Mei^e»^4  tppii^rsuQ  the  rebels  with  six  hundred  select  men  { 
bat  the  gen^ais  of  the  foyal  vnx\y  wovdd;  not  allow  of  more 
Uian  A  himdmi  h^ing  detMshed  on  this  service.  During  his 
iBtrpa^  Giroil*  finding  himsdlf  not  pucsued  by  the  royalistii 
^^  any  ener^,  marched  with  deliber^tioh«:  but  so  oum;^  <tf 
his  men  left  hint  that  by  the  time  he  reached  the  vall^  of 
Chincha  his  force  wa$  reduced  to  iabdut  5Q0  men.  rwAi 
'de.MeneseSa  haying  been  reinforoedf  proposed  to  follow  aiid 
harass  the  recreating  rebels;  but  not hiaving  accurate  mtdH- 
getice,  nor  keepiki^  sufficient  guard,  was  surprised  and  dc- 
f^SRted  ^  G,iron  with  ^some  considerable  loss,  and  obliged  to 
^reat  in  great  di«order.  Yet  Giron  was  und«'  the  necessity 
to  discontinue  the  pursuit,  as  miany  of  his  men  deserted  to 
the  royalists. 

,  Sensible  of  the  detriment  suffered  by  the  royal  interests  in 
consequence  of  the  disagreement  between  the  present  generals, 
Judg^  Santillan  and  Archbishop  Ix^asa,  to  which  the  ^defeat 
•^t  Mitneses  was  obyipusly  owipg,  these  very  unfit  persons  for 
military  command  were  displaced,  and  Paulo  de  Meneses  was 
i»V»tMl  in  the  <^e  of  commander-in-chief,  with  Pedro  de 
Puertpcarrero  as  his  lieutenant-general,  lliis  new  appoint- 
ment occasionecl  great  discontent  in  the  army,  that  a  person 
^h«  had  Ipst  a  battle,  and  rather  merited  ignominy  and  pu- 
oiabment  Tor  his  misccmduct,  should  be  raised  to  the  chief 
cominand.  Tlie  appointment  was  however  persisted  in,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  pursue  the  «nemy  with  800  men  without 
haggage. 

Hernandez  Giron,  who  retreated  by  wav  of  the  pbin  to- 
wards Arequipa»  had  reached  the  valley  of  Nasca,  about  sixty 
I^f^ues  to  tne  southwards  of  Lima,  before  the  confusion  and 
disputes  in  the  royal  camp  admitted  of  proper  measures  bdng 
takiea  fi>r  pursuit.  At  this  time,  the  judges  gave  permission 
to  a  sergeant  in  the  royal  army,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the 
Cffi^piracy  of  Diego  de  Royas,  to  go  into  the  enemys  camp 
disguised  asan  Indian,  under  pretence  of  bringing  them  ex- 
act information  of  the,  state  of  afl&irs.  But  ^is  man  went 
immediately  to  Hernandez,  whom  he  informed  of  the  quarrels 
amotig  the  officers  nnd  the  discontents  in  the  royal  army.  He 
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fikei^  infanned  him  that  thie  city  of  San  M%uel  de  Piuim 
had  Tilted,  and  that  one  Pedto  de  Oroma  was  oomirig' 
fii^  Uie  bew  kingdom  of  Grenada  with  a  strong  partjr  to  join 
the  rc^lfr  in  Peru.  But  to  'qualify  this  fiivohrable  liews  iht 
tj^rebeb,  Girbn  vecdiv^.notice  at  the  same  time  that  the 
marshal  Alvarado  was  coming  against  him  frbm  Las  Charclis 
Ivith  si  fbrte  of  twelve'  hundred  nien.  About  this  time,  ort 
fotixpose  to  reinfprce  hn  army,  Girc^  raised  a  company  of  an 
hundred  and  fifkv  negroes,  which  he  afterwards  augmented  to 
450,  i^qa(ttkrly  divided  into  companies,  to  which  be  appoint*- 
cd  captains,  and  allowed  them  to  elect  their  owh  en&igns,  setv 
gtonfts;  and  corporals,  and  to  make  their  o>vn  dolours. 

In  Uie  mean  time,  the  marshal  AloniBo  de  Alvarado,  em«> 
ployed  himself  diligently  in  Las  Charcas  to  raise  men  for  the 
royal  service,  and  to  provide  arms,  ammunition,  provisions, 
horses,  and  mules,  and  every  thing  necessary  fdt  taking  the 
field. .  Hd  appointed  Don  Martin  de  Almendras,  who  hadl 
married  his  sister,  lieutenant-general^  Diego  de  Porras  stand- 
ard-bearer, and  Di^o  de  Vilkvicennio  major-general.  Pero 
Hernandez  Paniagua,  Juan  Ortiz  de  Zarate,  and.  Don  Ga- 
briel de  Guzman,  were  captains  of  horse.  The  licentiate  Polo^ 
£>ie20  de  Almendras,  Martin  de  Alarzon^  Hernando  Alvarez 
de  Toledo,  Juan  Ramon,  aiid  Juan  de  Arreynaga,  were  cap« 
tains  of  foot  I  Gomez  Hernandez  the  lawyer,  military  algua- 
zil  or  judffe-adv6catc,  and  Juan  Riba  Martin  tommissary- 
general.  His  force  amounted  to  750  excellent  soldiers,  all 
well  armed  and  richly  clothed,  with  numerous  attendthts, 
such  as  had  never  been  seen  before  in  Peru.  I  saw  them  my- 
self a  few  days  after  their  arrival  in  Cuzco,  when  they  made  a 
most  gallfint  appearance.  While  on  his  march  to  Cuzco  ilrom 
La  Plata,  Alvarado  was  joined  by  several  parties  of  ten  and 
twenty  tbgctherj  who  came  to  join  him  in  the  service  of  his 
majesty.  On  his  way  to  Areqiiipa  he  was  joined  by  about 
forty  more ;  And  after  passing  that  place,  Sancho  Duarte  and 
Martin  d'Olmos  joined  him  from  La  Paz  with  more  than 
two  hundred  good  soldiers.  Besides  theses  while  in  the  pror- 
vince  of  Cuzco,  he  was  joined  by  Juan  de  Saavedra  with  a 
^uadron  of  eighty  five  men  of  the  principal  interest  and  for^ 
tune  in  the  country.  On  entering  Cuzco,  Alvarado  was 
above  1200  strong ;  having  300  horse,  350  musqueteers,  and 
about  530  armed  with  pikes  and  halberts.  Not  knowing  what 
was  become  of  Giron,  Alvarado  issued  orders  to  repair  the 
bridges  over  the  Apurimac  and  Abaucay,  intending  to  pas& 
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that  way  in  <piest  of  the  rebeli.  But  rieceivinff  intelligence 
from  the  judges,  of  the  defeat  of  Mcneses,  and  that  the  rc^ls 
were  encamped  in  the  valley  of  Naaca,  he  ordered  the  bridges 
to  be  destroyed,  and  marched  by  the  nearest  way  fi>r  Nasca, 
by  way  of  Parinococha,  in  which  route  he  had  to  cross  a  rocky 
desert  of  sixty  leagues. 

In  this  march  four  of  the  soldiers  deserted  and  went  over 
to  Hernandez  Oiron  at  Nasca,  to  whom  they  gave  an  account 
of  the  great  force  with  which  Alvarado  was  marching  against 
him,  but  reported  in  public  ihat  the  royalists  were  inconsider- 
able in  number.  Giron,  however,  chose  to  let  his  soldiers 
know  the  truth,  and  addressed  his  army  as  follows.  *<  Gen- 
tlemen, do  not  flatter  or  deceive  yourselves:  There  are  a 
thousand  men  coming  against  you  from  Lima,  and  twelve 
hundred  from  the  mountains.  But,  with  the  help  of  God,  if 
you  stand  firm,  I  have  no  doubt  of  defeating  them  all.''> 
Leavinff  Nasca,  Giron  marched  by  way  of  LucanaS,  by  the 
mountain  road,  intending  to  take  post  on  the  lake  of  Parina- 
cocha  before  Alvarado  might  be  able  to  reach  that  place 
He  accordingly  left  Nasca  on  the  8th  of  May  *  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  mean  time  pursuing  his  march,  Alvarado  and  his 
-  army  entered  upon  the  desert  of  Parihuanacvcha,  where  above 
sixty  of  his  best  horses  died,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  and 
craggy  roads,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  and  continued 
tempestuous  weather,  though  led  by  hand  and  well  covered 
with  clothes.  When  the  two  armies  approached  each  other, 
Alvarado  sent  a  detachment  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  select  mus- 
queteers  to  attack  the  camp  of  Giron,  and  marcned  forwards 
with  the  main  Ijody  of  his  army  to  support  that  detachment. 
An  engagement  accordingly  took  place  in  rough  and  strong 
ground,  encumbered  with  trees  brushwood  and  rocks,  in 
which  the  royalists  could  make  no  impression  on  the  rebels, 
and  were  obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  forty  of  their  best 
men  killed  or  wounded.  In  the  followinff  night,  Juan  de 
Piedrahita  endeavoured  ineffectually  to  retaliate,  by  assailing 
the  camp  of  Alvarado,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  ot  day- 
break. Receiving  notice  from  a  deserter  that  the  rebel  army 
consisted  only  of  about  four  hundred  men,  in  want  of  provi- 
sions, 

''  8  Although  Oarcilasso  omits  the  date  of  the  year,  it  probably  was  in 
<  1 554,  as  the  rebellion  of  Giron  commenced  in  the  iNovember  immediately 
•  preceding.— E.  ^^       ^   " 
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flionst  and  most  of  them  incline^  to  revolt'  frrtm  Giron  and 
return  to  .their  duty,  Alvarado  determined  upon  giving 
battle^  contrary  to  the  opinion  and  earnest  advice  of  all  his 
principal  officers  and  followers.  But  so  strong  was-  the  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy,  and  the  approaches  so  extremely  difficult, 
.that  the  royal  Army,  fell  into  confusion  in  the  attack^  and 
were  easily  defeated  with  considerable  loss,  and  fled  in  aH 
directions,  many  of  them  being  slain  by  the  Indians  during 
their  dispersed  night. 

On  receiving  the  afflicting  news  of  this  defeat,  the  judges 
ordered  the  army  which  they  had  drawn  together  at  Lima  to 
march  by  way  of  Ouumanga  against  the  rebels.     In  the 
mean  time  Giron  remained  for  tbr^  days  in  his  camp  at 
Chuquinca,  where  the  battle  was  fought,'  taking  care  of  his 
wounded  men  and  of  the  wounded  royalists,  many  of  whom 
now  joined  his  party.     He  sent  off  however  his  lieutenants 
general  towards  Cuzco  in  pursuit  of  the  royalists  who  had 
fled  in  that  direction,  and  ordered  his  sergeant-major  to  go  to 
La  Plaz,  Chucuito,  Potosi,and  La  Plata,  to  collect  men  arms 
and  horses'for  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  war.     At  length 
Giron  marched  into  the  province  of  Andahuaylas,  which  he 
Jaid  waste  without  mercy,  whence  he  went  towards  Cuzco  on 
receiving  intelligence  that  the  army  of  the  judges  had  passed 
the  rivers  Abancay  and  Apurimac  on  their  way  to  attack  him. 
He  immediately  marched  by  the  valley  of  Yucay  to  within  a 
league  of  Cuzco,  not  being  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the 
royalists ;  but  turned  off  from  that  city  at  the  persuasion  of 
certain  astrologers  and  prognosticators,   who  declared  that 
his  entrance  there  would  prove  his  ruin,   as  had  already 
happened  to  many  other  captains,  both  l^aniards  and  In- 
dians. 

The  army  of  the  judges  marched  on  from  Guamanca  to 
Cuzco  unopposed  by  the  rebels,  their  chief  difficulty  being  in 
the  passages  of  the  great  rivers,  and  the  transport  of  eleven 
pieces  of  artillery,  which  were  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
Indians,  of  whom  ten  thousand  were  required  for  that  ser- 
vice only.  Each  piece  of  ordinance  was  fastened  on  a  beam 
of  wood  forty  feet  long,  under  which  twenty  cross  bars  were 
fixed,  each  about  three  feet  long,  and  to  every  bar  were  two  In- 
dians,one  on  each  side,  who  carried  this  load  on  their  shoulders, 
on  pads  or  cushions,  and  were  relieved  by  a  fresh  set  every 
two  hundred  paces.  After  halting  five  days  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cuzco,  to  refresh  the  army  from  the  fatigues  of 
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ih«  mardbi  and  td  procure  pvotinans  and  other  neeMiafiei, 
the  royal  army  «et  out  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels  tb  'Fueaini  % 
where  the  rebels  had  intrenched  theoHelves  In  a  Very  «^«MBg 
situation,  environed  on  evAnr  side  with  feuch  iteep  and  Mi(^> 
ged  mountains  as  could  not  be  passed  without  extreine  4Sm- 
culty,  more  like  a  wall  than  natural  rocks.  The  oiily  en» 
trance  was  exceedingly  narrow  and  ihtricate^  tfo  that' it 
could  easily  b0  defended  by  a  handful  of  men  against  aA 
army ;  but  the  interior  of  this  post  was  wide  and  conTienient; 
and  sufficient  for  accommodating  the  rebel  aktuy  with  ■  all  the 
cattle  provisions  and  attendkntiB  with  the  utr^ost  eaM.  The 
rebels  had  abundance  of  provbions  and  ammunition^  harHk^ 
the  whole  tountrv  at  their  command  since  the  vietoi^  cX 
Chu^uinca  j  besides  which  their  nc^gro  sokiiers  brought  in 
provisions  dailv  frofta  the  surrounding  cototry.  This  tiipA 
army  encampea  at  no  great  distance  in  an  open  plain,  forti- 
fying the  camp  with  an  intrenchment  breast-High  all  round, 
whidi  was  soon  executed  by  means  of  the  great  riumbcM^  of 
Indians  who  attended  to  carry  the  baggage  and  artillery. 
Giron  established  a  battery  of  cannon  on  the  top  of  a  rising 
ground  so  near  the  royal  camp  that  the  balls  were  able  to 
reach  considerably  beyond  the  intrenchment :  **  Yet  by  th^ 
inysterious  direction  of  Providence,  the  rebel  cannon,  hav* 
ing  been  cast  firom  the  consecrated  metal  of  bells  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  God,  did  ho  harm  to  man  or  beast" 

After  a  considerable  delay,  during  which  daily  skirmishes 
passed  between  the  adverse  parties,  Giron  resolved  to  mak# 
a  night  attack  upon  the  camp  of  the  royalists,  confiding  in 
the  prediction  of  some  wise  old  woman,  that  he  was  to  gaih 
the  victory  at  that  place.  For  this  purpose  he  marehed  out 
from  his  natural  fortress  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  foot, 
six  hundred  of  whom  were  musqueteers,  and  the  rest  pike- 
men,  with  only  about  thirty  horse.  His  negro  Sbldiers,  who 
were  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  joined  with 
i^ut  seventy  Spaniards,  were  ordered  to  assail  tne  front  of 
the  royal  camp,  while  Giron  with  the  main  body  was  to  at- 
tack the  rear.  Fortunately  die  judges  had  got  notice  of  this 
intended  assault  firom  two  rebel  deserters,  so  that  the  whole 
royal  army  was  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle  on  the  plain 
before  the  rebels  got  up  tb  the  attack.  The  negro  detach- 
ment 
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inent  arrived  at^the  royal  camp  some  time  before  Oiron, 
And,  findiiur  no  resistance,  th^  oroke  in  and  killed  a  great 
number  cS  tne  Indian  followers,  and  many  horses  and  mules, 
together  with  five  or  six  Spanish  soldiors  who  had  desalted 
Hie  ranks  and  hidden  themselves  in  the  camp.  On  arriving 
at  the  camp,  Oiron  fired  a  whole  volley  into  the  fortifica- 
tions without  receiving  any  return  j  but  was  astonished  when 
the  royal  army  began  to  play  upon  the  flank  of  his  army 
from  an  unexpected  quarter,  with  all  their  musquets  and 
artilleiy.  Oiron,  being  thu»  disappointed  in  his  expectations 
of  takmg  the  enemy  by  surprise,  and  finding  their  whole 
army  drawn  up  to  receive  him,  lost  heart  and  retreated 
back  t^  his  strong  camp  in  the  best  order  he  could.  But  oh 
this  occasion,  two  hundred  of  his  mran,  who  had  formerly 
served  under  Alvarado,  and  had  been  constnUned  to  «ater 
into  his  service  after  the  battle  of  Chuquinca,  threw  down 
their  arms  and  revolted  to  the  royalists. 

Giron  made  good  his  retreat,  as  the  general  of  the  royal- 
ists would  not  permit  any  pursuit  durins  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  In  this  ai&ir,  nve  or  six  weife  Killed  on  the  side  of 
the  judges,  and  about  thirty  wounded  {  while  the  rebels,  be- 
sides the  two  hundred  who  revolted,  had  ten  men  killed  and 
about  the  same  number  wounded.  On  the  third  day  after 
the  battle,  Oiron  sent  several  detachments  to  skirmish  with 
the  enemy,  in  hopes  of  provoking  them  to  assail  his  strong 
camp ;  but  the  only  consequence  of  this  was  giving  an  op- 
portunity to  Thomas  Vasquez  and  ten  or  twewe  more  to  go 
over  to  the  royalists.  Heart-broken  and  confounded  bV 
these  untoward  event?,  and  even  dreading  that  his  own  offi- 
cers bad  conspired  against  his  life,  Giron  fled  away  alone 
from  the  camp  on  horseback  during  the  night  after  the  de« 
sertion  of  Vasquez.  On  the  appearance  of  day  he  found 
himself  still  near  his  own  camp,  whence  he  desperately  ad* 
ventured  to  make  his  escape  over  a  mountain  covered  with 
snow,  where  he  was  nearly  swallowed  up,  but  at  last 
through  by  the  goodness  of  his  horse.  Next  morning; 
lieutenant-general  of  the  rebels,  with  about  an  hundred  of 
the  most  guilty,  went  off  in  search  of  their  late  general ;  but 
several  others  of  the  leading  rebels  went  over  to  the  judges 
and  claimed  their  pardons,  which  were  granted  under  we 
great  sea). 

Next  day,  Paulo  de  Meneses,  with  a  select  detachment^ 
went  in  pursuit  of  Diego  de  Alvarado,  the  rebel  lieutenant- 
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geneni,  who-  wu  uoompMiMcl  by  about  an  handr«d  Spa- 
niards and  twenty  DMToet )  and  came  up  with  them  in  eight 
or  nine  dayt«  when  uiey  all  liirrenclerect  without  retistance* 
The  general  immiidiately  ordered  Juan  Hvnriqvez  de  Orella- 
na,  one  of  the  priM>nen»  who  hod  been  executioner  in  the 
service  o  (he  rebels,  tahang  and  behead  Diego  de  Alvarado 
and'  ten  or  twelve  of  the  principal  chiefs,  after  which  he 
ordered  Gfrellana  to  be  strangled  by  two  negroes. 

**  I  caukK>t  omit  one  story  to  shew  the  impudence  of  the 
lebd  soldiers,  which  occurred  at  this  time.  The  very  next  day 
l^er  the  flight  of  Francisco  Her»andes  Oiron,  as  my  father 
Oarciiasso  de  la  Vega  was  at  dinner  with  eighteen  or  twenty 
foldiert)*  it  being  the  custom  in  time  of  war  for  all  men  of 
estate!  to  be  ho^>itable  in  this  manner  according  to  their 
abilities  {  he  observed  among  his  guestti  a  soldier  who  had 
been  wiUi  (liron  from  the  beffinning  of  this  rebellion.  This 
man  was  by  trade  a  blacksmith,  yet  crowded  to  the  table 
with  as  much  freedom  and  boldness  as  if  he  had  been  a 
loyal  gentleman,  and  was  as  richly  clothed  as  the  most  gal- 
lant lioldier  of  eithinr  army.  Seeing  him  ^it  down  with  much 
eoufidence^  my  father  told  him  to  eat  his  dinner  and  wel- 
come, but  to  come  no  more  to  his  table  {  as  a  person  who 
would  have  cut  off  his  hend  yesterday  for  a  reward  from  the 
general  ot  the  rt^bels,  was  not  fit  company  for  himself  or  those 
ffentlcmen,  his  friends  and  weliwishers,  and  loyal  sul^ects  of 
His  majesty.  Abaslied  by  this  address,  the  poor  blacksmith 
rote  and  departed  without  his  dinner,  leaving  subject  of 
discourt'e  to  the  guests,  who  admired  at  hia  impwlence.** 

After  hip  fiighti  Hernandez  Giron  was  rejomed  by  a  con- 
jdderable  number  of  his  dispersed  soldiers,  and  took  the  road 
towards  Lima*  in  hopes  of  gaining  possession  of  that  place  \n 
the  absence  of  the  jfidges,  He  wfis  pursued  by  va|riou8  de? 
{achments,  one  of  which  came  up  wi^i  nitn  in  a  strong  position 
on  a  mountain }  where  ^11  his  rollowers,  though  more  nume- 
rous than  their  pursuers,  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  the 
ardt  rebel  was  made  prisoner  and  carried  to  Lima,  where  he 
-was  capitally  punished,  apd  bis  head  affixed  to  the  gallows 
beside  those  of  Gonzalo  Pizarrp  and  Francisco  de  Carvajalf 
Til  is  rebellion  subsisted  from  the  13th  of  November  155S, 
reckoning  the  day  on  which  Giron  was  executed,  thirteen 
months  and  some  days }  so  that  he  received  his  well-merited 
pynishment  towards  the  end  of  December  1554. 
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SXCTION  V. 

History  qf  Peru  during  the  ViceroyaUy  ^  the  Marquis  del 

Cannete, 


'  Immediately  after  learning  the  death  of  Don  Antonio  de 
Mendoza,  his  imperial  mmeaty,  who  was  then  in  Germany* 
nominated  the  Conde  de  Falma  to  succeed  to  the  viceroyalty 
of  Peru :  But  both  he  and  the  Conde  de  Oiivares  declined 
to  accept.  At  length  Don  Andres  Hurtado  de  Mendon, 
Marquis  of  Cannete,  was  appointed  to  the  office.  Having 
received  his  instructions,  he  departed  for  Peru  and  arrived 
at  Nombrc  de  Dios,  where  he  resided  for  some  time  for  the 
puffXMe  of  suppressing  a  band  of  fiigitive  neffroes,  called 
Vimarrones  who  lived  in  the  mountains,  and  robbed  and  pil- 
lagedthe  merchants  and  others  on  the  road  between  Nomor^ 
de  Dios  and  Panama.  Finding  themselves  hard  pressed  by 
ft  military  force  sent  against  Uiem  under  the  command  m 
Pedro  de  Orsua,  the  negroes  at  length  submitted  to  articles 
of  accommodation,  retaining  their  freedom,  and  engaging  to 
catch  and  deliver  up  all  negroes  that  should  in  foturc  desert 
from  their  masters.  They  likewise  agreed  to  live  peaceably 
and  <^uietly  within  a  certain  district,  and  were  allowed  to 
have  tree  trade  with  the  Spanish  towns. 

Having  settled  all  things  properly  in  the  T^erra  Firma,  the 
viceroy  set  sail  from  Panama  and  landed  at  Paytaon  the  ntMth^ 
'  em  confines  of  Peru,  whence  he  went  by  lu|i(l  to  Lima,  where 
he  was  received  in  great  pomp  in  the  month  of  July  ISA?* 
Soon  aflcr  the  instalment  of  the  new  viceroy,  he  appointed 
officers  and  governors  to 'the  several  cities  and  jurisdictions  of 
the  kingdom ;  among  whom  Baptisto  Munnoz  a  lawyer  from 
Spain  was  sent  to  supersede  my  father  Garcilasso  de  taVega 
in  the  government  of  Cuzco.  In  a  short  time  afler  taking 
possession  of  bis  office,  Munnoz  apprehended  Thomas  Vas« 
quez,  Juan  de  Piedrahita  and  Alonzo  Diaz,  who  had  been 
ringleaders  in  the  late  rebellion,  and  who  were  privately 
strangled  in  prison,  notwithstanding  the  pardons  they  had  re> 
ceived  in  due  form  from  the  royal  chancery.  Their  planta* 
tions  and  lordships  over  Indians  were  confiscated  and  bestow- 
ed  on  other  persons.  No  other  processes  were  is^sued  against 
any  of  the  other  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  late 
rebellion.    But  IV^unnoz  instituted  a  prosecution  against  his 
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predecessor  in  office,  my  father,  on  tho  four  following  chargei. 
lit.  For  uportinff  alter  the  Sptniih  manner  with  darta  on 
jhorMback,  tm  unbecoming  the  gravity  of  hit  office.    Sid,  Fo^ 

Soing  on  tisita  without  the  rod  of  justice  in  his  hand,  bv  which 
e  gave  occasion  to  many  to  despise  and  contemn  tne  cha- 
racter with  which  he  was  invented.  Sd,  For  allowHig  cards 
and  dice  in  his  house  during  the  Chrititmas  holidays,  and 
even  playing  himself,  contrary  to  the  dignity  becoming  the 
governor,  -tth,  Fur  rm|iloyin^  as  his  clerk  one  who  was  not 
a  freeman  of  the  city,  nor  quahfied  according  to  the  forms  of 
law.  ijome  charges  equally  frivolous  were  made  against  Mon- 
jaraz,  the  deputy-governor,  not  worth  mentionina  {  but  these 
processes  were  not  insisttd  in,  and  no  fines  or  other  punish- 
ment were  inflicted. 

Soon  after  the  viceroy  was  settled  in  his  government,  he 
aent  Altaroirano,  judge  in  the  court  of  chancery  at  Lima,  to 
supersede  Martin  de  Roblcs  in  the  government  of  the  city  of 
La  Plata.  De  Kobles  was  then  so  old  and  bowed  down  with 
infirmities,  that  he  was  unable  to  have  his  sword  girt  to  his 
side,  and  had  it  carrii.d  after  him  by  an  Indian  page ;  vet 
Altamirano,  almost  immediately  after  taking  possession  of  his 
government,  hanged  Martin  de  Rubles  in  uie  market-place* 
on  eomr  pretendra  charge  of  having  used  certain  words  re- 
specting the  viceroy  that  had  a  rebellious  tendency.  Aliout 
the  same  lime  the  viceroy  apprehended  and  dq)orted  to  Spain 
about  thirty-seven  of  those  who  had  most  eminently  distin- 
guished their  loyalty  in  suppressing  the  late  rebellion,  chiefly 
oecause  they  solicited  rewards  for  their  cervices  and  remune* 
ration  for  the  great  expences  they  had  been  at  during  the 
War,  and  refused  to  marry  certain  women  who  had  been 
brought  from  Spain  by  the  viceroy  as  wives  to  the  colonists, 
many  of  whom  were  known  to  be  common  strumpets. 
^  The  next  object  which  occupied  the  attention  ot  the  viceroy 
was  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  Sayri  Tupac,  the  nominal 
Inca  or  king  of  the  Peruvians,  to  quit  the  mountains  in  which 
he  had  taken  refuf^,  and  to  live  among  the  Spaniards,  under 
promise  of  a  sufficient  allowance  to  maintain  his  family  and 
equip;  ge.  Sayri  Tupac  was  tho  son  and  heir  of  Manco  Capac, 
otherwise  called  Menco  Saca,  who  had  been  killed  by  the 
Spaniards  after  delivering  them  out  of  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  Aftier  a  long  negociation,  the  Inca  Sayri  Tupac 
came  to  Lima  where  he  was  honourably  received  and  enter- 
tained by  the  viceroy,  who  settled  an  insi^nifican  pension 
'  •>'','    A-:^  .  ■-  ■  '  '^'■'^■■'-    ■■  -.       upon 
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npon  him  Moording  to  promite.  After  remidning  a  ihort 
tune  in  Lima,  the  Inca  was  permitted  by  the  Ticerov  to  re- 
turn to  Cozcoy  where  he  took  up  his  residence  in  tne  house 
of  his  aunt  Donna  Beatrix  Coya*  which  was  directlv'  behind 
my  fathers  dwelling,  and  where  he  was  visited  by  ail  the  men 
and  women  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  Incas  who  resided  in 
Cusca  The  Inca  was  soon  afterwards  baptized  alonf^  with  his 
wife,  Cusi  Huarcay,  the  niece  of  the  former  Inca  Huuscar. 
This  took  place  in  the  year  1556}  and  about  three  vears  af- 
terwards he  died,  leavmg  a  daughter  who  was  alterwardt 
ntanried  to  a  Spaniard  named  Martin  Garcia  de  Loyola. 

Having  settled  all  things  in  the  kingdom  to  his  satisfactiony 
by  che  puninhment  of  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
;tebeUion  under  Oiron,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Inca  undei]' 
the  protection  and  superintendence  of  the  Spanish  govem- 
roent  { the  viceroy  raised  a  permanent  force  of  seventy  lancen 
or  cavalry,  and  two  hundred  musquetecrs,  to  secure  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  guard  his  own  person  and  thc^ 
Courts  of  justice.  The  horsemen  of  this  guard  were  allowed 
each  a  thousand,  and  the  foot  soldiers  five  hundred  dollars 
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fuch  about  the  same  time,  Alonzo  de  Alvarado,  Juan  Jiilio 
de  Hojeda,  my  lord  and  father  Qarcilusso  de  la  Vega,  and 
Lorenzo  de  Aldana  died.  These  four  gentlemen  were  all  of 
the  ancient  conquerors  of  Peru  who  died  by  natural  death^ 
and  were  all  greatly  lamented  by  the  people  for  their  virtuoui 
honourable  and  good  characters.  All  the  other  conquerors 
either  died  in  battle,  or  were  cut  off  by  other  violent  deathsi 
in  the  various  civil  wars  and  rebellions  by  which  the  kingdoni 
was  so  long  distracted. 

On  the  arrival  of  those  persons  in  Spain  who  had  been  sent 
out  of  Peru  by  the  viccrev  for  demanJinff  rewards  for  tHei^ 
services,  they  petitioned  ihe  kin^  Don  I%ilip  II.  for  redress | 
who  was  graciously  pleased  to  give  pensions  to  as  many  of 
them  as  cnosc  to  return  to  Peru,  to  be  paid  from  the  royal 
exchequer  in  that  kingdom,  that  they  might  not  need  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  viceroy.  Such  as  chose  to  remain  in 
Spain,  he  gratified  with  pensions  upon  the  custom-house  in 
Seville;  the  smallest  being  ^80  ducats  yearly,  to  some  600,  to 
some  800,  1000,  and  1200  ducats,  according  to  their  merits 
and  services.  About  the  same  time  likewiKe,  his  majesty  was 
pleased  to  nominate  Don  Diego  de  Azevedo  as  viceroy  of 
Peru,  to  supersede  the  Marquis  of  Cannete  ;  but,  while  prc- 
,,        ,  paring 
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parinff  for  hit  vojago,  he  died,  to  the  great  grief  of  all  the 
colonuta  of  the  kingdom.    The  Morquit  of  Cannete  was  much 
astonished  when  those  men  whom  he  had  baiUHhed  from  Peru 
for  demanding  rewards  for  their  past  services,  came  back  with 
royal  warrants  for  oensions  on  the  eitchequer  of  that  kingdom, 
and  still  more  so  wnen  he  learnt  that  anoUier  person  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  in  the  office  of  viceroy.    On  this  oc- 
easion  he  hdd  aside  his  former  haughtiness  and  severity,  and 
became  gentle  ami  lenient  in  his  disposition  and  conduct  for 
^e  rest  of  his  days )  so  that,  if  he  had  begun  as  he  ended  his 
administration,  he  would  have  proved  the  best  governor  that 
ever  commanded  in  the  New  World.    On  seeing  this  chang . 
of  conduct,  the  heirs  of  those  citizens  who  had  been  executed 
for  having  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  Giron,  laid  the  pardons 
obtained  oy  their  fathers  before  the  judges  of  the  royal  au- 
dience, and  made  reclamation  of  the  estates  which  had  been 
confiscated,  and  even  succeeded  in  having  their  lands  and 
Indians  restored,  together  with  all  other  confiscations  which 
had  been  ordered  at  the  first  coming  over  of  the  viceroy. 

At  this  time  likewise,  the  viceroy  gave  a  commission  to 
Pedro  de  Orsua,  to  make  a  conquest  of  the  country  of  the 
Amaions  on  the  river  Marannon,  being  the  same  country  in 
which  Orellana  deserted  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  as  formerly  related. 
Qrsua  went  to  Quito  to  raise  soldiers,  and  to  provide  arms 
and  provisions^  in  which  he  was  grei^y  assisted  by  contribu- 
Uons  firom  the  citixens  of  Cuzco,  Quito  and  other  cities  of 
Peru.  Orsua  set  out  accordingly  on  his  expedition,  with  a 
well  appointed  force  of  five  hundred  men,  a  considerable  pro- 
jjiortion  of  which  was  cavalry.  But  he  was  slai:^  by  his  own 
men,  at  the  instigotion  of  Don  Fernando  de  Guzman  and 
some  others,  who  set  up  Don  Fernando  as  their  king,  yet 
put  him  to  death  shortly  afterwards.  Ix)pe  de  Aguira  then 
assumed  the  command,  but  the  whole  plan  of  conquest  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  Aguira  and  far  the  greater  part  of  the  men 
eng^;ed  in  thb  expedition  were  slain. 
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Ineidenia  in  the  Hittonf  of  Pertt^  during  the  successive  Qo^ 

vemments  of  the  Conde  de  ^ieva,  Lope  Qarcia  de  Ctutra^; 

and  Don  Frandseo  de  'JMedo,  % 

> 

On  the  death  of  Don  Diego  <1e  Azeredo,  Don  Diego  d« 
Zuniffa  bv  Vdosco,  Conde  de  Nieva»  wu  appointed  to  lu* 
penrac  the  Marauis  of  Cannete  as  viceroy  oi  Peru«  and  de-  \ 
parting  from  Spain  to  assume  his  new  office  in  January  15')0^i 
ne  arrived  at  Payta  in  Peru  in  the  month  of  April  following. 
He  immediately  dispatched  a  letter  to  the  marquis  informing 
iiim  of  his  arrival  in  the  kingdom  as  viceroy,  and  reouiring  , 
the  marquis  to  desist  from  any  fiiilher  exercise  of  outnorityp , 
On  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  at  Lima,  the  marquis  or* 
dered  him  to  be  honourably  entertained,  and  to  receive  a 
handsome  gratification,  to  the  value  of  7000  dollars ;  but  h* 
forfeited  all  these  advantages,  by  refuung  to  address  the  ex- 
viceroy  by  the  title  of  excellency.    This  slight,  which  had 
been  directed  by  the  new  viceroy,  so  pressed  on  the  spirits  of 
the  marquis,  already  much  reduced  by  the  infirmities  of  age 
and  the  ravages  of  a  mortill  distemper,  that  he  fell  into  a  deep , 
melancholy,  and  ended  his  days  before  tlie  arrival  of  his  suo- 
ressor  at  Lima. 

The  Conde  de  Nieva  did  not  long  enjoy  the  happiness  ho 
expected  in  his  government,  and  he  came  by  his  death  not 
many  months  afterwards  by  means  of  a  strange  accident,  of 
which  he  was  himself  the  cause ;  but  as  it  was  of  a  scandaJona 
nature  I  do  not  chuse  to  relate  the  particulars.  On  receiving  - 
notice  of  his  death.  King  Philip  II.  was  pleased  to  appoint 
the  lawyer  Lope  Garcia  de  Castro,  who  was  then  president 
of  the  royal  councjl  of  the  Indies,  to  succeed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  reru,  with  the  title  only  of  president  of  the  court  of 
royal  audience  and  governor-general  of  the  kingdom.  He 
governed  the  kingdom  with  much  wisdom  and  moderation, 
and  lived  to  return  into  Spain,  where  he  was  replaced  in  hit 
former  situation  of  president  of  the  council  of  the  Indies. 

Don  Francisco  de  Toledo,  second  son  of  the  Conde  de  - 
Oropeta,  succeeded  Lope  Garcia  de  Castro  in  the  government 
of  Peru,  with  the  title  of  viceroy.     He  had  scarcely  been  two 
years  established  in  the  governm«it,  when  he  resolved  to  en- 
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tice  from  the  mountains  of  Villcupompa '  where  he  resided, 
the  Inca  Tupac  Amaru,  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  Peruvian 
ompirci  being  the  son  of  Manco  Inca,  and  next  brother  to  the 
late  Don  Dieg'i  Sayri  Tupac,  who  letl  no  son.    The  viceroy  , 
was  induced  to  attempt  thU  measure,  on  purpose  to  put  a  stopV 
to  the  frequnnt  robberies  which  were  committed  bv  the  In- 
dians dependent  on  the  Inca,  in  the  roads  between  Cuzco  and 
Ouamanga,  and  in  hope  of  procuring  information  respecting 
the  treasures  which  had  bebnged  to  former  Incas  and  the 
great  chain  of  gold  belonging  to  Huayna  Capac,  formerly 
mentioned,  all  of  which  it  was  alleged  was  concealed  by  the 
Indians.     Being  unable  to  prevail  upon  the  Inca  to  put  him- 
self in  the  power  of  the  Spaniards,  a  force  of  two  hundred! 
and  fifty  men  was  detached  into  the  ViUcapompa,  under  the 
command  of  Martin  Garcia  Loyola,  to  whom  the  Inca  sur- 
rendered himself,  with  his  wife,  two  sons,  and  a  daughter,  who 
were  all  carried  prisonei's  to  Cuzco. 

The  unfortunate  Inca  was  arraigned  by  the  attomev>ce- 
neral,  of  having  encouraged  his  servants  and  vassals  to  mrest 
the  roads  and  to  rob  the  Spanish  merchants,  of  having  de- 
clared enmity  against  all  who  lived  or  inhabited  among  the 
Spaniards,  and  of  having  entered  into  a  plot  with  the  Curacos 
or  Caciques,  who  were  lords  of  districts  and  Indians  by  an- 
cient gi'ants  of  the  former  Incas,  to  rise  in  arms  on  a  certain 
day  and  to  kill  all  the  Spaniards  they  could  find.  At  the  same 
time  a  general  accusation  was  made  against  all  the  males  of 
mixed  race,  bom  of  Indian  mothers  to  the  Spanish  conquer- 
ors, who  were  alleged  to  have  secretly  agreed  with  Tupac 
Amaru  and  other  Incas  to  make  an  insurrection  for  extirpa- 
ting the  ^Mniards  and  restoring  the  native  Inca  to  the 
throne  of  rem.  In  consequence  of  this  accusation,  all  the 
sons  of  Spaniards  by  Indian  women  who  were  of  age  suffi- 
cient to  cirry  arms  were  committed  to  prison,  and  many  of 
them  were  put  to  the  torture  to  extort  confession  of  these 
alleged  crimes,  for  which  they  had  no  proof  or  evidence  what- 
soever. Many  of  them  were  accordingly  banished  to  various 
remote  parts  of  the  New  World,  as  to  Chili,  the  new  king- 
dom of  Granada,  the  West  India  islands,  Panama,  and  M- 
carasnia,  and  others  were  sent  into  r!pain. 

AU  the  males  of  the  royal  line  of  the  Incas,  who  were  in 

the 


- 1  The  nver  Quillahamba,  otherwise  called  Urabamba  and  Vilcamayo  is 
to  the  north  of  Cuzco,  and  to  the  north  of  that  river  one  of  the  chains  of 
the  Andes  is  named  the  chain  of  Cuzco  or  of  the  rebel  Indians.  This  is 
probably  the  mountainous  region  mentioned  in  the  text. — £. 
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the  capacity  of  being  able  to  succeed  to  the  throne,  to  tlM 
number  of  thirty-six  persons*  together  with  the  two  sons  and 
the  daughter  of  the  Inca  Tupac  Amaru,  were  commanded 
to  reside  for  the  future  iu  Lima,  where  in  little  mora  than 
two  years  they  all  died  except  three,  who  were  permitted 't<» 
return  to  their  own  houses  for  puror  air:  But  even  these 
three  were  beyond  recovery,  and  died  soon  afterwards.  One 
of  these,  ,Dou  Carlos  Paulu,  left  a  son  who  died  io  Spain  in 
1610,  leaving  one  son  a  few  months  <Ad  who  died  nextyeari 
and  in  him  ended  the  entire  male  line  of  the  Incas  of  refu. 

Tupac  Amaru  was  brought  to  trial,  under  pretence  that  he 
intended  to  rebel,  and  had  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  with 
several  Indians,  and  with  the  sons  of  Spaniards  bom  of  In- 
dian mothers,  intending  to  have  dispossessed  his  mojes^ 
Philip  II.  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru.  On  this  unfounded  accu- 
sation, and  on  the  most  inconclusive  evidence,  he  was  con- 
demned to  lose  his  head.  Upon  notice  of  this  sentence,  the 
fViars  of  Cuzco  flocked  to  prison,  and  persuaded  the  unfor- 
tunate prince  to  receive  baptism,  on  which  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Don  Philip.  Though  the  Inca  earnestly  entreated 
to  be  sent  to  Spuh,  and  urged  the  absurdity  and  impossibi- 
lity that  he  could  ever  intend  to  rebel  against  the  numerous 
Spanish  colonists  who  now  occupied  the  whole  country  of 
Peru,  seeing  that  his  father  with  200,000  men  was  utterlj 
unable  to  overcome  only  200  Spaniards  whom  he  besieged  in 
the  city  of  Cuzco  J  yet  the  viceroy  thought  fit  to  order  the 
sentence  to  be  carried  into  execution.  The  Inca  was  accord- 
ingly brought  out  of  prison,  mounted  on  a  mule,  having  hk 
lianas  tied  and  a  halter  about  his  neck,  and  being  conducted 
to  tht.<t  ordinary  place  of  execution  in  the  city  of  Cuzco,  lus 
head  was  cut  off  by  the  public  executioner. 

After  continuing  sixteen  years  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru, 
Don  Francisco  de  Toledo  returned  into  Spain,  with  a  fortune 
of  above  half  a  million  of  pesos.  Falling  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  king,  he  was  ordered  to  confine  himself  to  Lis 
own  house,  and  all  his  fortune  was  laid  under  sequestration, 
which  so  affected  his  mind  that  he  soon  died  of  a  broken 
}ieaK.  Martin  Garcia  Loyola,  who  made  the  Inca  prisoner, 
was  married  to  a  coya,  the  daughter  of  the  former  Inca  Sayri 
Tupac,  by  whom  he  acquired  a  considerable  estate ;  and  being 
afterward  made  governor  of  Cliili,  was  slain  iu  that  country 
by  the  natives. 

•*J  END  or  THE  EART.y  HISTORY  OF   PERU.  t^ 
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CHAPtEll  IX  ' 

\    aisTOBT  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  AND  CON2UB8T  Of  CHlt!t4 

Introduction. 

NOT  having  the  advantage  of  any  oriainal  and  contem-* 
porary  author  to  lay  before  our  readers  on  this  occ»<> 
sion,  it  was  at  first  our  intention  to  have  omitted  any  notice 
of  Chili  in  the  present  division  of  this  work:  But  under  the 
ekistiiw  and  important  circumstances  of  the  Spanish  Ameri* 
can  ct^niet,  to  which  some  allusion  has  been  already  made 
in  the  introduction  to  the  preceding  chapter,  it  has  becsl 
deemed  proper  to  deviate  on  this  occasion  from  our  aeneral 
principle,  and  to  endeavour  to  draw  up  a  short  sati^actory 
account  of  the  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Chili,  and  of  the 
early  History  of  that  interesting^  r^ion,  the  most  distant  of 
ali  the  early  European  colonies  m  the  New  World,  and  which 
presents  the  singular  and  solitary  phenomcnoif,  of  a  native 
nation  inhabiting|a  fertile  and  champaign  country,  successfully 
resting  the  arts,  discipline,  and  arms  of  Europeans,  and  re- 
miuiting  unconquered  and  independent  to  the  present  day,  after 
the  ahnost  perpetual  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  during  a  period 
c^  277  years. 

In  the  composition  of  this  chapter,  we  have  been  chiefly 
guicled  by  the  geographical  natural  and  civil  history  of  Chih, 
by  the  Aobe  tfon  Juan  Ignatio  Molina,  a  native  of  the  coun- 
try, and  a  member  of  the  late  celebrated  order  of  the  Jesuits. 
On  the  dissolutidn  of  that  order,  being  expelled  along  with 
aU  his  brethren  from  the  Spanish  dominions,  he  went  to  re- 
side at  Bologna  in  Italy,  wnere  in  1787  he  published  the  first 
part  of  his  work,  containing  the  natural  history  of  Chili,  and 
the  second  part,  or  civil  history,  rame  years  atlcrwards.  This 
work  was  translated  and  published  some  years  ago  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America ;  and  was  republish^  in  Lon- 
don in  the  year  1809,  with  the  addition  of  several  notes  and 
appendixes  firom  various  sources  by  the  English  editor.  In 
we  present  abrit^ed  version  of  the  second  port  of  that  work, 
or  civil  history  of  Chili,  we  have  collated  toe  whole  with  An 
Historical  Relation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Chili,  by  Alonzo  de 
Ovalle,  or  Ovaglittf  likewise  a  native  and  a  Jesuiti  printed  at 
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Rom'^  in  llS'^Oi  of  which'  ah  EttgUsh'  tr^ianslaiion  is  fnierted  in 
ChttrehiU's  tioilectionof  voya^  and  travels,  Voil.  III.  p.  1 — 
146;  In  other  divisions  of  this  work,  more  minute  accounts 
will  be  furnished,  respecting  the  country  of  Chili  and 'its  in- 
habitants and  productions,  by  means  of  several  voyages  t« 
that  distant  and  intei^sting  country. 


SfiCTION  L 

.  Qeogrdphical  View  of  the  Kingdom  of  €hili4 

The  kingdom  of  Chili  in  South  America,  is  situated  on  the 
ooast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  Great  South  Sea«  between  S4>* 
and  45**  of  south  latitude,  and  between  68<*  40^  and  74^  ao' 
of  west  longitude  from  Greenwich ;  but  as  its  dir^tion  is 
oblique  firom  N.  N.  E.  to  S.  S.  W.  between  the  Andes  on  the 
cast  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  the  middle  of  its  ncMrth- 
em  extremitv  is  in  70°,  and  of  its  southern  termination  in 
about  73°  of  W.  longitude.     Its  extreme  length  therefore  iii 
1260  geographical^  or  1450  statute  miles;  but  its  breadth 
varies'  considerably,  as  the  Andes  approach  or  recede  from 
the  sea*    In  the  more  northern  parts,  between  the  latitudes 
ef  24°  and  32°  S<  the  average  breadth  is  about  two  degrees, 
oir  nearly   140  English  miles.    Its  greatest  breadth  in  lat. 
3?*^  S.  is  about  220  miles ;  whence  its  grows  again  narrower, 
and  the  continental  part  of  the  country,  opposite  to  the  Archi- 
pelago of  CItiloe,  varies  from  about  50  to  100  miles,    l^ese 
measures  are  all  assumed  as  between  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Aiides  and  the  sea;  but  in  many  places  these  mountains  esc- 
tend  from  60  to  100  miles  farther  towards  the  east,  and,  being' 
inhabited  by  natives  of  the  same  race  with  the  indigenous 
Chilese,  or  confederated  with  them,  that  transalpine  region 
may  be  likewise  considered  as  belonging  to  Clnli. 

Chili  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Peru,  whence'  its  lower  or 

Slain  country,  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific,  is  divided 
y  the  extensive  and  arid  desert  of  Atacama.  On  the. east 
it  is  separated  by  the  lofty  chain  of  the  southern  Andes  from 
the  countries  of  Tucuman,  Cuio,  and  Patagonia,  un  the  wateiv 
which  run  towards  the  Southern  Atlantic.  Through  these 
lofly  and  almost  impracticable  mountains,  there  are  eight  or 
nine  roads  which  lead  from  Chili  towards  the  east,  into  the 
vast  plains  which  depend  upon  the  viceroyalty  of  Lu  Plata, 
all  of  which  are  exceedingly  difficult  and  even  dangerous. 
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Th0  mott  freqpiented  of  these  roads  is  that  which  leads  from 
the  provipce  of  AcOnca§^  in  ChiU  to  CuJQ»  running  abn^ 
the  deep  ravines  of  the  rivers  Chilian  and  MendoS8>.  bordereoL 
OQ  Qne  side  by  deep  precipices  overhangiDg  these  rivers,  and- 
op.  the  other  hy  lofty  and  almost  perpendicular  moontaiflai 
Both  of  these  nvers  derive  their  origin  from  the  Alpine  vaU 
lies  of  the  Andes,  the  former  running  westwards  to  the  Paci- 
fic ;  while  the  latter  takes  a  much  longer  course  towards  the 
Southern  Atlantic  This  road  requhres  at  least  eight  days 
journey  to  get  across  the  mountain  range,  and  is  so  narrow 
and  incon^modious,  that  travellers  a^'e  obliged  in  many  places 
to  quit  their  mules  ani!  proceed  on  foot,  and  every  year  some 
loaded  mules  are  precipitated  from  this  road  into  the  riviers 
below.  In  some  places  the  road  passes  over  agreeable  plains, 
among  the  mountains,  and  in  these  the  travellers  halt  fos 
rest  and  refreshment.  In  these  vallies,  when  the  Incaa  con-r 
quered  the  northern  provinces  of  Chili,  before  the  conning  of 
the  Spaniards,  they  caused  some  tambos  or  stone  houses  to  be 
constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  their  officers.  Soid» 
of  these  are  ruined  but  oth^'rs  remain  entire,  and  the  Spaniardft 
I^ve  buHt  some  more  for  the  convenience  of  travellers. 
^,On  the  west  side  Chili  is  bounded  throughout  iu.  whole  ex<^ 
tent  by  the  shores  of  the  Pacific^  Ocean ;  and  oti  the  south  ib 
joins  with  the  southerp  land  usually  called  the  Terra  Mageln 
lanica,  from  the  name  of  the  navigator,  Magellan  or  Magel-. 
I^aens,  who  first  circumnavigated  the  continent  of  South 
America,  and  opened  the  way  by  sea  from  the  Atlantic  to  thoi 
Pacific  Ocean,  through  the  Straits  which  are  still  know;i  by^ 
his  name^ 

Chili  may  be  considered  under  three  na'^ural  divisu>ns.  Tha 
cottptiy  of  Chili  Proper,  between  the  main  ridge  of  the  Andes 
and  the  sea:  The  Andes  themselves,  from  the  main  ridge 
^Hstwardi  to  the  plain  country  of  La  Plata,  and  the  Chileso 
islands.  Chili  Proper,  or  that  which  lies  between  the  main 
ridge  of  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific,  is  usually  distinguished 
into  the  Maritime  and  Midland  countries.  The  Maritime 
country  is  intersected  by  three  chains  of  hills,  runninff  parallel 
to  the  Andes,  between  which  are  many  fine  vallies  wnich  are 
watered  by  delightful  rivers.  The  Midland  country  consists 
sjmost  entirely  of  a  uniform  plain  of  considerable  elevation^ 
having  a  few  isolated  hills  interspersed  which  add  much  to  itM 
beauty.  The  Andes,  which  are  amonc  the  lofUest  mountami 
in  the  world,  are  mostly  about  120  miles  from  east  to  west,  in 
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dwt  part  of  thcnr  coune  which  belongs  to  ChiE,  consisting  of 
myssalt  nnmber  of  mountaini  of  prodigious  height,  as  if  chain- 
ed together,  and  displaying  ail  the  beauties  ana  horrors  of  the 
most  sublime  and  picturesque  grandeur,  abounding  every- 
where with  irightful  precipices,  interspersed  with  mMy  fine 
•Tallies  and  fertile  pastures,  watered  by  numerous  streamti  and 
rivers  which  rise  in  the  mountains.  Between  the  latitudes  <tf 
24<*  and  itS**  south,  the  Andes  are  entirely  desert  and  Unin- 
habited {  but  the  remainder  as  far  as  45^  S.  is  inhabited  by 
various  tribes  or  colonies  of  the  Chilese,  called  Chiquillanes^ 
Pehuenches,  Fuelches,  and  HuilUches,  ^  which  are  commonly 
JcnowA  under  the  general  ajqpellation  of  Patagonians. 

$  1.  Chili  Proper. 
'M The  political  divisions  of  Chili  consist  of  that  part  which 
haa  been  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  and  that  which  still 
remains  independent  in  the  possession  of  the  natives.  The 
Spanish  portion  is  situated  between  the  latitudes  of  24°  and 
87"  south,  and  is  divided  into  thirteen  provinces ;  of  which 
the  following  is  an  enumeration,  with  a  short  account  of 
each^  b^inning  on  the  north,  at  the  desert  of  Atacama,  or 
iirontiets  of  Peru.  In  each  of  these  a  corregidor,  or  deputy- 
governor  resides,  to  whose  command  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers  of  the  province  are  subordinate,  and  on  whom 
the  req>ective  cabildos  or  municipal  magistracies  are  depen- 
dent. 

1.  Copaipo,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  great  desert 
of  Atacama,  on  the  east  by  the  Andes,  on  the  south  by  Co* 
j^imbo,  and  on  the  west  by  tlie  Pacific.  It  is  about  300 
C^iish  miles  long  by  120  in  breath.  It  contains  the  rivert 
Satado,  Juncal,  Chineral,  Copaipo,  Castagno,  Totoral, 
Quebradaponda,  Gaasco,  and  ChoUai.  This  province  a- 
lk>unds  in  gold,  lapis  lazuli,  sulphur,  and  fossile  salt,  which 
last  is  found  in  almost  all  the  mountains  of  the  Andes  on  iti 
eastern  firontiers.  Copaipo  its  capital  is  in  lat.  27**  15'  SL 
and  long.  70**  53'  W.  The  northern  part  of  this  province, 
beyond  the  river  Juncal  is  hardly  inhabited,  except  by  hun-^ 
ters  of  the  Vicugnas,  which  they  catch  by  means  ot  large 
palisaded  inclosures.  Besides  lead  mines  to  the  north  of  the 
river  Copaipo,  there  are  several  silver  mines  in  this  province, 
and  some  sugar  is  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Totoral.  This 
province  has  five  ports,  at  Juncal,  Chineral,  Caldera,  Cojpai^ 
po,  and  Huasca,  or  Guasco.    The  chief  town,  Copaipo. 
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titiMtod  on  the  ri?  er  of  the  same  name,  contains  s  parish 
church,  a  convent  of  the  order  of  Mercy,  and  a  colleffewhidi 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuitai  The  town  of  San  Francis* 
CO  delia  Salvo,  stands  on  the  same  river  about  sixty  miles 
farther  inland.' 

^>  S.  CoquimbOf  whidi  is  divided  from  Copaipo  by  the  river 
Huasca  or  Ouasco,  is  the  next  province  towards  the  south. 
It  is  acconHngly  bounded  on  the  north  by  Copaipo,  on  the 
cast  by  i^^  Aiides,  on  the  south-east  by  Aconoaeua,  on  the 
Boath-west  by  QniUota,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific.  It 
is  about  ISd  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  180  from  east 
to  west.  Its  prinoipat  rivers  are  the  Coquimbo^  .Tongoi, 
Limari,  and  Chuapa.  Its  capital  is  called  Coquimbo,  or 
Zdt  Serena,  founded  in  |644>  by  Valdiviaat  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Coquimbo  in  lat.  29"  53'  S.  lonj^.  71''  12'  W.  This 
dty  is  the  residence  of  several  ancieirit  and  hopourable  famv 
lies,  and  is  situated  in  a  ddightful  coimtry  and  charming 
Climate ;  such  being  the  mild  temperature  of  the  air,  that 
diough  rain  seldom  fall^  the  surrounding  country  is  continup 
ally  verdant.  This  province  is  rich  in  gold,  copper,  and 
iron,  and  its  fertile  soil  produces  grapes,  olives,  ^d  other 
fruits  in  great  abundance,  both '  those  oelonging  to  Europe, 
and  such  ns  are  natural  to  the  country.  ' 

3.  QniUota,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Coouimbo,  on  the 
east  by  the  province  of  Aconcagua,  on  the  soutn  by  Mdipilla, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  sea.  Its  diief  rivers  are  the  Longoto^ 
ma,  Lignn,  Aconcagua,  and  Limache}  and  .its  territory  is 
among  the  must  populous  and  most  abundant  in  gdd  of  any 
in  Chili.  The  capital,  called  Quillota  or  San  Martin,  stands 
in.  a  pleasant  valley,  in  lat.  32*'  42'  S.  and  long.  71**  W.  hav- 
ing three  churches  dedicated  to  the  saints  0pminic,  Francis, 
and  Augustine.  The  province  likewise  contains  the  cities  of 
Piazza,  Plazilla,  Ingenio,  Cassablauca,  and  Petorca  j  which 
last  is  very  populous,  owing  to  the  resort  of  ereat  numbers  of 
miners  who  work  in  the  celebrated  gpld  mines  in  the  neighs 
bourhood.  Valparaiso,  or  Valparadiso,  thie  most  celebrated 
and  most  commercial  harbour  in  Chili  is  in  this  province,' 
fr(Mn  whence  all  the  trade  is  carried  on  with  Peru-and  Spain* 
The  harbour  is  very  capacious,  and  so  deqp  that  large  ship4 
pan  lie  close  to  the  snore.  Its  convenience  for  trade,  and  tne 
salubrity  of  its  climate,  have  rendered  this  a  place  of  consideiv. 
able  resort;  so  that  besides  the  i^ity,  which  is  three  miles  from 
^  port,  tl^ere  is  a  populous  totvn  along  the  shore  of  the  bar- 
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hamrt  called  Almendral,  in  which  tbme  bdonging  to  Aeihip> 
|Mng  OMMkly  retide.  A  deputy-governor  or  corrcgidor  sent 
directly  from  Spain  reodes  here,  who  has  the  command  of 
the  ciiril  aud  military  officers  of  Uie  city,  and  is  only  amena- 
ble to  the  president  of  Chili.  « 

4.  AeoncagiMt  is  inclosed  between  the  provinces  of  Coqulm« 
bo,  QuiUota,  Santiago,  and  die  Andes,  beinff  entirely  inland 
«nd  communicating  with  the  sea  through  therormerpzovince^ 
the  same  rivers  belonging  to  both.  The  celebrated  silver 
mines  of  Utspalata  are  in  the  Andes  belonsing  to  this  pro- 
vince, which  likewise  are  productive  of  excellent  ccoper,  and 
its  lower  grounds  are  fertile  in  grain  and  fruit.  Aconcagua 
or  San  Filippe,  the  capital,  is  in  lat.  32**  18'  S.  and  long^ 
69"  55'  W. 

5.  MelipiUa,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Quillota,  on  the 
east  by  Santiago*  on  the  south  by  the  river  Mavpo  dividing  it 
from  Rancagua,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacinc*  Its  riven 
are  the  Mapocho  and  Poangue,  and  its  territoiy  aouu..f  5  in 
wine  and  grain.  Melipilla,  or  San  Jotseph  de  Logronno,  on 
the  river  Maypo,  in  lat  S3<*  36'  &  long.  TO"  42'  W.  is  the 
<ihief  town  of  the  province,  and  is  but  thinly  inhabited^ 
(hough  in  a  beautiful  situation  and  fertile  country,  as  moil 
of  the  principal  proprietors  reside  in  the  ndghbouring  city  of 
St  Jago,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

6.  St  JagOf  or  San  Jacopo,  is  entirely  inland,  having  the 
province  of  Aconcagua  on  the  north,  the  Andes  on  the  east, 
the  river  Maypo  to  the  south,  and  Melipilla  to  the  west  This 
is  a  small  province,  being  only  45  miles  from  east  towest,  and 
36  from  north  to  south.  Besides  the  rivers  Mapocho,  Colina, 
a!id  Zaropa,  with  several  other  beautiful  streams,  it  contains 
the  lake  of  Pudaguel  which  is  about  nine  miles  long.  This 
province  is  very  rertile,  producing  abundance  of  grain  and 
wine,  with  6ne  fruits,  enpecially  peaches  of  exquisite  flavour 
and  large  size.  The  interior  mountains  of  Caren  abound  in 
goU,  and  in  the  Andes  belonging  to  this  province  there  are 
mines  of  silver,  Tin  is  Iikewi«e  said  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
vince. The  beautiful  city  of  St  Jago,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  of  the  kinadom  of  Chili,  which  was  founded  in  1541' 
by  Pedro  de  Val(|ivia,  stands  in  an  extensive  and  beautiful 

Elain,  on  the  left  ^nk  of  the  river  Mi^)ocho,  in  lat  33**  16'  S. 
>nff.  69°  48'  W.  having  the  suburbs  of  Chimba,  Cannadilla, 
and  Renca  on  the  omtosite  side  of  the  river.  Both  sides  of 
^e  river  are  guardea  by  stone  quay  vails  of  consideriUe 
,    -.  height 
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lie^t  to  prevent  iouadations,  and  a  fine  bridoe  connects 
thte  city  with  itt  lubnrba.  St  Jago  i«  about  90  mUes  from  the 
Mn>  and  about  80  from  the  foot  of  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Andes,  whose  lofty  summits  dad  in  perpetaal  snow  form  a  fine 
contract  with  the  continual  verdure  of  a  beautiftil  surround- 
ing distriiit.  The  streets  are  dl  in  straight  lines,  tburty-six 
feel  broad,  and  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
every  bouse  is  amply  soppued  with  excellent  water  by  means 
of  several  aqueducts.  The  great  square  is  450  feet  in  extent 
CO  all  its  sicfes,  having  a  bronze  ibuntain  in  the  centre.  The 
liorth  side  of  this  square  is  occupied  bv  the  palace  of  the  pre- 
sident and  the  public  offices,  beneath  which  is  the  prison. 
On  the  south  side  is  the  palace  of  the  Conde  d^l  Sierra-bella. 
The  west  side  is  occupietl  by  the  cathedral  and  the  palace  of 
the  idrchbishop ;  and  the  east  side  contains  ttie  palaces  of  three 
noblemen.  The  other  roost  remarkable  huUdings  are  the 
church  of  San  Domingo,  and  that  formerly  belonging  to  the 
coUege  of  Jesuits.  Though  convenient  and  handsomely 
built,  the  private  houses  are  generally  of  one  story  only,  on 
account  of  frequent  earUiquakes.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
city,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  street  called  the  Canna* 
da,  144  feet  broad,  is  the  Urge  suburb  of  St  Isidore.  On  a 
hiU  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  called  Santa  Lucia,  there 
formerly  stood  a  fortress  to  guard  against  attacks  of  the  In- 
dians, lliis  dty  contained  ui  177()  a  peculation  of  46,000 
inhabitants,  which  was  rapidly  increasing.  Besides  the  cathe- 
dral and  three  other  parish  churches,  there  are  two  con- 
vents of  Dominican  friars,  four  of  Frandscans,  two  of  Angus- 
tins,  two'  of  the  order  of  Mercy,  and  one  belonging  to  the 
brothers  of  Charity,  with  an  hospital,  seven  nunneries,  a 
lemhlc  penitentiary,  a  foundling  ho^ital,  a  college  for  the 
ndbiiity  formerly  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesmts,  and  a 
l[Videntine  seminary.  It  contains  also  an  university,  a  mint 
fior  coining  gold  and  silver,  and  barracks  for  the  soldiers  who 
are  maintained  as  guards  to  the  president  and  royal  audience. 
7*  Mancagua,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Maypo 
and  by  the  Chachapoal  on  the  south,  by  the  Andes  on  uie 
^ast,  and  the  Pacific  on  the  west*  Besides  the  former  rivers, 
it  is  watered  by  the  Codegua  and  Chocalan,  and  some  others 
pf  less  importance;  and  contains  the  lakes  of  Aculen  and 
3uccalemu,  of  no  great  importance.  This  province  is  fertile 
ja  grain,  and  its  chief  town,  Santa  Croce  di  Trianna,  other- 
fiise  called  Rancagua,  is  in  lat.  84*'  18'  S.  long.  70^  16*  W. 
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rivar  MdtttfoiUt  conlMni  a  ranneroiM  popukdon  of  the  Fro- 
mwirian  nation,  and  it  govenMd  bjr  an  Ubnen  or  native 
cJueC 

10.  /tela,  utnated  on  the  lea^oast,  hat  Maule  on  the 
north,  Chilian  on  the  eait,  Pkichacay  on  the  louth,  and  the 
PlMtfic  on  the  west  It  measures  60  miloi  from  east  to  west, 
and  about  SS  from  north,  to  sonth,  and  is  intersected  by  the 
river  Itata,  ftnm  which  it  derives  its  name.  The  best  wine 
of  Chili  is  made  im  this  province,  and  beii^  produced  on 
hmds  bd6QgiiM(  to  eitiaens  of  the  city  of  Conception,  is  usual- 
ly known  fay  the  name  of  Conoqption  wine.  Its  diief  town 
named  Coulemu,  or  Nombre  de  Jesus,  stands  on  the  Rio 
Jesus,  in  hit.  85<>  5S'  a  kmg.  7S*  88'  W.  and  was  ibundod 
in  1748.  i 

1 1.  CkiOan,  boonded  on  the  north  by  Maule,  by  the  An- 
das  on  the  ea^  on  the  south  by  Hoil^piilenni,  and  by  Itata 
on  the  west,  is  entirely  an  mland  province,  about  the  same 
sne  with.  Itata*  lis  rivers  are  the  Nnble,  Cato,  Chilian, 
Biguillin^  and  Dannicalquin.  Its  territory  consists  moad|y  (^ 
an  elevatsd  plain,  particularly  &vourable  for  rearing  sheep, 
^iriiidi  pvoduoe  wool  of  a  very  fine  quaK^.  Its  capital,  ChiUan 
or  San  Baithobmeo,  in  lat.  S5*>  5V  S.  long.  71°  S<X  W.  was 
founded  in  1580.  It  has  been  several  times  destroyed  by  the 
Araucanians,  «id  was  overdirown  by  an  earthi|uake  and  in- 
undation in  1751 1  unce  which  it  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  more 
convenient  situation,  out  of  danii^  from  the  river. 

19.  Ptickaecy,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Itata,  on  the 
east  by  Huilquilemu,  on  .tlw  south  by  the  river  Biobio,  and 
on  the  west  bv  the  Pacific  It  measures  24  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  60  from  east  to  west.  This  province  a£RMrds 
a  oreat  quanti^  of  gold,  and  its  strawberries,  both  wild  and 
ciutivated,  are  the  lang;est  in  all  Chili.  Oualqui,  or  Sen  Juan, 
fiNinded  in  1754  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Bbbio,  is  the 
residence  of  the  corregidor  $  but  Conception,  named  Ponco 
in  the  native  language,  is  the  prinopal  city  of  the  province, 
and  the  second  in  the  kingdom  of  dhili.  It  was  founded  by 
Pedro  de  Valdivia  in  a  pleasant  vale,  formed  by  some  beautH 
ful  hills,  near  the  coast,  in  kt.  36*>  42'  S.  Ions,  79r4'  W. 
After  sutbrii^  seretely  in  the  long  wars  widi  the  Araucanians, 
this  eity  was  destroyed  in  1790.bv  an  earthquake  and  inun- 
dation of  the  sea,  and  again  by  a  similar  calamity  in  1 75 1 ;  and 
was  rebuilt  in  1764  in  a  beautifol  situation  a  league  irom  the 
sea.  Owing  to  so  many  calamities,  its  inhabitants  scarcely  ex- 
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kM  19>000,  who  iH  ifllMelacI  to  thfa  pliee  oB  Um  fl«iCi«n 
bf  the  warlike  AnnudlUuii,  bgf  the  creit  •bondaiice  of  ifM 
that  is  procured  in  its  ndghbourhoocT  The  climate  is  ahrajrs 
temperate^  the  soil  is  temk,  and  the  ie«  i^undA  in  fish  of 
•n  kinds.  The  Bay  of  Conception  is  spacious  and  saie^  ex* 
tendinff  above  ten  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  as 
much  from  east  to  west  Its  mouth  is  protected  by  a  beauti- 
fnl  and  fertile  island,  called  Quiriquina,  forming  two  mouths 
or  entrances  to  the  bay ;  that  on  the  north-east  ^iXkA  the 
howa  grande  being  two  miles  wid«,*  and  diat  on  the  sMth- 
west,  or  hocca  ehied,  little  more  than  «  mUe.  The  whole  bay 
aifonll  safe  andiorage,  and  a  port  at  its  south-AMl  extremity 
cdled  Talcaguano  is  diiefly  frequented  by  shipping,  as  being 
not  &r  frx>m  the  new  city  of  Conception. 

IS.  Hv^l^lemut  commonly  called  Estamda del  Rei,  or  the 
tbyal  possession,  has  ChiDan  on  th^  north,  the  Andes  on  the 
east,  tne  river  Biobiqon  the.soMth,  and  Pnehacayonlihe west. 
This  district  is  rich  in  gold,  an  i  produces  an  eceeHent  wine 
resetnbling  muscadel.  To  protect  dus  province  against  tiie 
WarHke  and  indepAident  Araucanians,  there  ai^  fenribrts  on 
idle  north  side  of  the  Blobio,  hiuned  Jumbelj  T^icopd,  Santa 
Barbara,  and  Vitt&x ;  and  t»  the  boundary  line  is  to  die 
south  of  that  rivei*,  tbie  Spaniards  have  likewise  the  forts  of 
Aranco,  Colcura,  San  Pedro,  Santa  Joanna,  Nasdmento, 
and  Angeles  beyoP'i  that  river. 

14.  Valdivia,  Tliis  province^  or  military  station  rather,  is 
Entirely  separated  from  the  other  possessionsof  the  Spaniards 
Sn  Chili,  bejiuflt  entirely  surrounded  by  tiie  tetritories  of  the 
Attiucfinians.  It  lies  on  the  sea-coast,  on  both  sidei  of  the  ilv^r 
Valdivia  or  Collacallas,  being  reckoned  S6  miles  frt«n  test  to 
West,  and  1 8  miles  from  north  to  south.  It  abounds  in  vahuu 
"ble  timber,  and  affi>rds  the  purest  ^Id  of  any  Uiat  is  found  in 
Chili,  and  produced  great  quantities  of  diat  predons  metel 
to  Valdivia  the  original  conqueror.  But  owing  to  numy  cedb- 
mities  in  the  wars  with  the  AraUcanians,  it  is  now  of  litde  Im- 
portance except  as  a  military  station.  Valdivia,  ^e  capftal, 
in  kt.  99*  48'  a  long.  78°  24'  W.  is  situated  at  the  bottom 
of  a  beautiful  i»nd  safe  bay,  the  entrance  to  which  is  protected 
\xy  th^  idand'of  Manzera.  As  this  is  a  naval  station  of  ranch 
importalDce  fdr  protecting  the  western  coast  of  South  America, 
it  is  strongly  fortified,  and  is  always  coihmanded  by  a  mOitaiy 
officer  of  reputation  sent  dfrectly  ftom  Spain,  though  under 
'the  direction  of  the  president  of  Chili.  He  has  always  a  con- 
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ddttable  body  of  troopi,  whieb  are  officered  by  the  fife  com- 
nui<ld«n  df  the  five  ci^Uct  wbich  protect  tne  city,  with  a 
Mnnant-iniyor,  commiuary,  {nipector,  and  teveral  captains. 

From  the  foreffoiag  short  abstract  of  the  geographical  cir- 
cmnstances  of  CniU  Proper,  or  that  port  of  the  kingdom 
which  is  possessed  liy  the  Spaniards,  it  appears  to  extend 
ftom  the  bt.  Si°  to  S?"  both  sou^h,  or  about  900  English 
miles  in  length,  by  about  180  miles  in  medium  breadth,  con* 
^ning  about  163,U00  square  miles  of  territory  or  nearly  104 
millions  (^statute  acrel^  mostly  of  fertile  soil,  in  a  temperate 
and  salubrious  climate,  abounding  in  all  the  necessaries  of 
lift^  and  richly  productive  in  gcrfd  and  other  metals.^  Henco 
this  country  is  calcukited  to  support  a  most  extensive  popu- 
lation, in  aU  the  comfiirts  and  enjoyments  of  civilized  society, 
and  if  once  settled  under  a  regular  government,  will  probably 
become  at  no  great  distance  of  time  an  exceedingly  populous 
olnd  commercial  nation. 

The  iabnds  belonging  to  Chili  consist  principally  of  the 
Archlp^igo  of  ChilM,  with  that  of  the  Chones,  which  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  former.  The  largest  of  these  islands, 
named  likewise  Chilo^,  is  about  120  miles  in  extent  fi>om 
north  to  south,  and  about  60  miles  from  east  to  west.  Be- 
tween it  and  the  main-land  ii  a,  vast  giilf  or  bay,  which  ex- 
tends fipom  lat.  il^Si'  to  440  50*  boUi  S.  and  lies  between 
the  kmoitudes  of  72°  44'  and  W  20'  both  W.  This  is  called 
the  ffulf  of  Chibe,  Guaiteca,  or  Elancud  i  and  besides  the 
gn^  island  of  Chilo^,  contains  eighty-two  smaller  islands, 
ninlv  Inhabited  bv  Indians  and  a  few  Spaniards.  The  land 
ia  Oiilo^,  as  in  all  the  smaller  idands,  is  mountmnous,  and 
covered  by  ahnost  impenetrable  thickets.  The  rains  are  here 
excessive  and  almost  continual,  so  that  the  inhabitants  seklom 
have  more  than  fifteen  or  twentj  days  of  fair  weather  in  au- 
tumn, and  hardly  do  eight  days  pass  at  any  other  season  with- 
out rain.  The  atmosphere  is  consequently  extremely  moist, 
jet  taliibrious,  and  the  dimate  is  exceedingly  mild  and  tern* 
perate.  Owing  to  the  great  humidity,  grain  and  fruits  are 
by  no  means  productive,  vet  the  inhabitants  raise  sufficient 
mrain,  moptly  barl^  aiid  beans,  for  their  support,  and  grow 
abnndaiice  of  exceUent  flax.  The  town  or  Castro,  on  the 
eastern  shore,  in  lat.  42"  44'  S.  is  the  capital  of  the  island, 
and  was  founded  in  1565,  by  Don  Martino  RuizdeOamboa, 
and  is  built  eptirely  of  wood,  containinff  only  about  a  hun- 
dre4  and  fiily  inhabitants,  yet  has  a  panah  c&ir^,  a  church 
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fomwrh  btlonging  to  the  Jeiidts,  and  two  confvnta.  .The 
port  oTChaco,  omt  the  nuddJe  of  the  northern  extremity  of 
ne  island,  in  lat.  41*  5S'  S.  and  about  the  lame  hmgitiide 
with  Caatro,  baa  ffood  anchorage,  and  enjbyi  the  whole  trade 
with  Peru  and  ChiK,  which  it  not  rabjeeted  to  the  dutiea 
which  are  paid  in  other  nortt  of  Spanish  America. 
-  Betidea  the  louthem  ArdiipeUgo  of  Chilo6,  there  are  a  few 
Uandt  of  no  great  importance  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  not  worth 
iK>tice*  Tile  two  islands  likewise  of  Juan  Femahdea  are  con- 
sidered as  dependencies  on  Chili.  The  larger  of  theae,  colled 
laida  de  Tierra,  is  at  present  inhabited  by  a  few  Spaniards, 
who  have  a  small  fort  at  La  Baya  or  Cumberhmd  harbonr. 
Tlie  smidler  island,  or  Masafucra,  otherwise  odled  De  Cabras 
or  Cuugosi  is  uninhabited. 

§2.   The  Prodnee  tf  Ct^» 

Although  the  province  of  Cujo^  on  the  east  sido  of  (he 
Andes,  b«  not  strictly  within  the  limits  of  Chili,  yet  as  de- 
pendent on  *he  presiaen^  of  that  kingdom,  it  is  pit^>er  to 
take  notice  of  it  in  this  place.  Ciyo  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  province  of  Tncuman,  on  tue  east  by  the  PlHnpas  or 
desert  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  south  by  Patagonia,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  southern  diain  of  the  Andes,  aamf^  com- 
preheiided  between  the  latitudes  of  39**  anc'  550  south,  it  is 
about  400  miles  in  extent  from  north  to  south,  'but  its  limita 
towards  the  east  are  uncertain.  In  temperattire  and  prodtto« 
tions,  this  province  differs  materiRlly  tmai  C3iiIL  The  wihteiv 
which  is  the  dry  season,  is  extreme^  cold  $  and  the  summer 
is  excessively  hot  both  day  and  night,  with  frequent  storms  of 
thunder  and  hail,  more  eRpecialiy  in  its  western  parts  near 
the  Andes.  These  storms  commonly  rise  and  disperse  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour  1  afler  which  the  sun  dries  up  the  moisi' 
ture  in  a  few  minutes.  Owing  to  this  excessive  exsiccation,' 
the  soil  is  extremely  arid,  and  will  neither  bear  trees  nor 
plants  of  any  kind;  unless  when  irriflated  by  means  of  canals^ 
when  it  produces  almost  every  vegetu>le  in  astonishing  abun^ 
dancet  By  these  artificial  means  of  coltivation,  the  fruita 
and  grains  of  JBurope  thrive  With  extraordinary  perfection, 
and  come  a  month  earlier  to  maturity  than  in  Chili ;  and  the 
wines  produced  in  Cujo  are  very  rich  and  full-bodied* 

This  province  is  intersected  by  three  rivera  which  have 

their  sources  in  the  Andes,  the  San  Juan,  the  Mendoza,  and 

theTunujan.    The  two  former  are  named  from  the  cities^ 
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vUch  «P»bttilt  on  their  bapks.  ARer  a  oonne  of  frtin  7S 
to  90  milefi  tbcie  riven  fbrm  the  great  kkn  nf  Gmnntafho> 
which  extend  above  SOO  mila  from  north  to  Mmtfa,  and  their 
watein  afe  afterwarde  diiduuged  bytih*  river  IWgaB  into 
the  ■outh<eaa|em  deiert  Pampas.  Thete  bkes  aboond  wMr 
excdlent  fi«h  of  eeveral  Idnds,  and  d>^  produce  a  suffideM 
quantity  of  >ak  to  supply  the  whole  province  of  Cujo.  The 
eastern  part  <^  thia  pnnrinee»  called  La  Punta,  is  watered  by 
the  riveits  Ccmtaro  and  Quinto»  and  several  smaUer  'stxeam*» 
and  is  qiiiti  difierent  in  its  climate  and  tempnature  from  the 
western  part  near  ihe  Andes.  The  plains  of  La  Punta  aie 
covered  with  beautiful  trees  of  large  size,  and  the  natural 
herbfige  grows  to  such  a  height  in  many  places-  as  to  ccmceal 
the  horses  and  other  cattle  which  roam  at  large  in  these  exi 
tensive  plains.  Thunder  storms  are  exceedingly  violent  and 
frequent,  continuiiig  often  tat  many  hours,  accompanied  by 
inenisant'and  immoderate  rain. 

Among  the  vegetable  productions  of  Cujo,  one  of  the  most 
vemarlFaQe  is  a  qpedes  of  palm,  which  never  exceeds  eighteen 
feet  hig^,  putting  forth  all  its .  branches  so  near  the  ground 
as  to  condaal  the  trunk.  The  leaves  are  extraordinarily  hard, 
Itnd  terminate  in  a  point  as  sharp  as  h  sword.  Hie  fruit  re~ 
aembles  the  cocoa-nut,  yet  onlir  contains  a  few  hard  round 
aeeds,  with  no  edible  kemdi.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  is  verv 
hurge,  and  is  covered  by  a  coarse  outer  bark  of  a  blackish  ^ 
eoldur  which  is  easily  detached.  Below  this,  there  are  five ' 
or  six  suecessive  liters  of  a  fibrous  bark  resemUing  lin^ 
oloth.  The  first  in  of  a  yeUowish  colour,  and  of  the  consist- 
ence and  appearance  of  sail-cloth.  The  others  gradually  de- 
crease in  thidmess,  and  become  whiter  and  finer  j  so  that 
the  innermost  is  white  and  fine  like  cambric,  but  of  a  looser 
texture.  Hie  fibres  of  this  natural  doth  are  stronff  and  flexi- 
Ua,  but  harshor  to  the  lied  than  those  made  from  flax.  Tliis 
province  produces  great  abundance  of  the  cpmUta^  a  qpedes 
of  line  cactus,  whi^  nourishes  the  oochineal  insect;  but  the 
natives  are  in  use  to  string  these  insects  an  a  thread  by  means 
of  a  needle,  by  which  they  acquire  a  blackish  tint.  The  fiuit 
of  this  ]:Jant  is  wooil^,  about  the  size  of  a  peach,  its  internal 
substance  being  glutmous  and  full  of  small  seeds.  It  is  sweet 
and  wdl-flavottrra,  and  is  easily  preserved  by  onttinff  into 
sficek  which  are  dried  in  the  sun.  There  are  four  dmerent 
ireet  prodttdng  a  spedes  of  beans ;  two  of  which  are  good 
eaiiog,  the  thttd  is  employed  as  provender  for  horses,  and  ink 
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is  made  from  Ae  fouxtlu  Hie  most  tingukr  vegetable  jpro- 
dlielion  in  tbu  ooantoy  is  called  the  jUmiT  qf  the  air,  trom 
Ittvinff  no  root,  and  never  Mowing  on  the  ground..  'Its  nature 
(VtPation  is  on  the  surfiioe  c?  on  and  rock»  or  twniing  round 
the  dry  stem  of  a  tree.  Hds  plant  consists  of  a  sing^  sboot» 
like  tlie  stem  of  a  giUy-flower,  twt  its  leaves  are  laiger  and 
thidcer,  and  are  as  luurd  as  wood.  Each  stalk  produoes  two 
or  three  white  transparent  flowers,  in  size  and  shape  resemr 
bling  a  lily,  and  equally  odoriferous  with  that  flowcE..  Thsgr 
nay  be  preserved  iresb  on  their  stalks  tfxe  more^  than  two 
niimths,  and  for  several  days  whoi  phicked  off.  Hiis  plant 
may  be  trimsported  to  almost  any  distance }  and  wiH  produce 
flowers  annually,  if  merely  hung  up  on  a  naiL 

In  the  northern  parts  m  Ci^  there- are  mines  of  gold  and 
copper,  but  they  are  not  worked  owiug  to  the  indolence  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  has  also  rich  mines  of  lead,  sulphur,  vi^ 
triol,  salt,  gypsum,  and  talc  or  asbestos.  The  mountains 
near  the  city  of  Juan  are  entirelv  cMnposed  of  white  marble* 
in  stratified  dabs  of  five  or  six  net  long  by  six  or  seven  indus 
thick,  all  regularly  cut  and  polished  by  nature*  From  ikiS» 
the  inhalutants  prc|»re  an  excellent  lime,  which  they  uie  in 
building  bridges  over  the  streams  and  canab  of  irrigation. 
Between  the  city  of  Mendoaa  and  La  Punta,  on  a  low  range 
of  hills,  there  is  a  huge  stone  pillar,  150  feet  high  and  12  feet 
diameter,  called  the  giant,  on  whidh  there  are  certain  marks 
or  inscripUons  resembling  Chinese  characters.  Near  the 
Bimnond  river  there  is  another  stone,  having  marks  which 
appear  to  be  characters,  and  the  impression  oif  human  &et» 
with  the  figures  of  several  animals.  The  £^paniards  caQ  it 
the  stone  of  St  Tliomas )  from  a  tradition  handed  down  frnm 
the  first  settlers,  sud  to  have  been  received  from  the  native 
Indians,  that  a  white  man  with  along  beard,  formerly  preach-' 
ed  a  new  rdigion  from  that  stone  to  their  ancestors,  and  left 
the  impression  of  his  feet,  and  the  figwe^  of  the  animals  that 
came  to  hear  him,  as  a  memorial  of  liis  sanctity* 

The  aboriginal  natives  of  the  province  of  Uujo  are  called 
Guarpes,  of  whom  there  are  now  veiy  few  remaining.  Th«y 
are  of  a  lo%  stature,  very  thin,  and  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
npcak  a  quite  d^rcnt  language  from  that  of  the  Chilesek 
This  people  was  anciently  conquered  by  the  Peruvians,  after 
having  taken  possession  of  the  northern  part  of  Chili  j  and 
on  the  road  across  the  Andes  frt>m  Ci^o  to  Chili,  there  still 
are  some  small  stone  buildings,  or  tambos,  whifp^  hadbeeit 
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frected  for.lhe  accomtnodation  of  the  Peruvian  offioen^jind 
mewengen.  The  first  %)toUrd!i  who  attempted  to  reiduo* 
thia  country  were  sent  by  Valdiviat  uuder  the  command  of 
Francisco  da  Agiu|rre>  .whoretunaec!  to  Chili  after  the  death 
of  ValdiTia.  In  1560,  Don  Garcia  dc  Mendoza  sent  a  force 
uoder  Pedro  del  Caitillo, . whq  subdued  the.Ouarpes^  and 
founded  the  cities  of  San  Juan  and .  Mendoza*  "the  latter* 
which  is  the  capital,  is  lituated.on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  th« 
And^i  in  kt  SS"  54'  S.  long,  69<*  34'  W.  This  is  supposed  to 
contain  about  6000  inhabitants,  and  is  contiouallv  increasing 
ia  pfifralation,  owing  to  its  yicinily  to  the  .cel^xated  silver 
mint  of  U^Mllatita,  which  is  inrorked.  by  tjie  inhabitants , to 
great  profit  This  city  carries  on  a  considerable .  commerce 
in  wiiie  and  fruits  with  .Buepo9  Ayres.  The  city  of  San  Juan 
near  the  Andes,  in  la^  dl**  40'  S.  and  long.  6U°  S4'  W.  is 
equ^J^  popiUous  with  Mendoza,  frcMn  wlupii  it  is  about.  160 
•mues  due  north,  and  trades  with  Buenqs  Ay  res  in  brandy, 
■jfrittt%  and  Vicunna  skins,  ^ts  pomegranates  are  oreatly  es- 
teemed in  Chili,  to  which  tliey  arje.  «ent  across  Uie  Aindea. 
This  citjr  is  governed  bi^  a  depu^  firom  the  corrraidor  of 
.Mendoza,  assisted  l^y.acabildo.  .In  1596,  the  small  city  of 
La  Fuhta,  or  San  Luis  de  Loyola,  was  fqundc^  in  the  eastern 
partofCujo,  iq  lat.  8!i^47' $.  long.  65"  SS' W,  Althoi^ 
the  thoroughfare  for  all  ^he  trade  worn  Chili  and.  Ctdo  to 
BueniNt  Ayres,  it  is  a  miseniljle,  place  with  scarcely  itwo  Imn* 
dred  inhabitants  j  but.it^  jurisdiction^  is  extensive  and, p(iptt<r 
Ions,  and  is  administer^,  both  in  civil  and  military  afiairsJby  a 
deputy  of  the  corregidor  of  Mendoza.  Besides  th^ose  three 
dtii^r  the  province  of  Cujo  contains,  the  ttivm  of  Jnc^,  Vid* 
lofertiI,ltfa)^|im  CorocortQ,  Xeoniito,  Calin^arU,  and  Pis* 
mantti',  which  do  not  merit  particuku:  attention. 

The  Patagoniahs  who  border  upon  Cujo  towards  the  aoutli* 
and  of  whose  gijpmtic  stature  so  much  has  been  said,  do  not 
differ  materialhr  in  this  respect  from  other  men.  The  Poias, 
one  of  their  tribes,  are  goyierned  by  several, petty  independent 
princes.  A  singular  species  of  pofygamy  prevails  among  this 
people,  as  the  women  ore  permittrato  have  several  husbands* 
As  to  the  Cesari,  of  whom  such  wimderful  stories  have  been 
reported,  and  who  are  supposed  to  be  pejghbours  of  the 
,  ChUese, 

.  ■        .      '      ■  '  ■      ,   ■   ,   ■    ■  ■   ' 

S.Bctidey  thsw,  modern  mapi  huert  the  followiag,  beginning  in  th« 
nort^  Betlept  Riqji  U  Noerai  Mutinan,  San  Jsaa  de  Jaeban,  Guaiuit* 
choc»,  all  to  the  north'of  liIendc2a;--£. 
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Chtteie.  diey  have  no  exittenee  exomt  in  the  fimdes  of  those 
who'ttdce  pleamire  in  marvellous  stoniM. 

$  U.  7^  Indian  Country t  (trjirtttiednial 
.    miat  put  of  Chili  which  remains  unconquered  reaches 
from  the  river  Biobio  in  the  north  to  the  Archipelago  of 
Ohiloe  in  the  south,  or  between  the  hititudes  of  S7^  and  42'  S.  . 
This  countiy  is  inlwbited  by  three  independent  nations,  the 
Araucanisins,  die  Cunches,  and  tlie  HuilUches.    Theterri- 
toiy  of  die  Arancanians,  contains  the  finest  plains  in  CSiili* 
and  k  situated  between  the  rivers  l^bio  and  Callicdlas^  ;^ 
stJMehinff  along  the  searcoast  for  about  186  miles,  and  is  ge- 
nerally aUowed  to  be  the  most  pleasant  and  fertile  district  in 
the  kingdom  of  ChiK.    Its  extent  frcm  the  sea  to  the  foot  of 
the'  Andes,  was  formerly  reckcned  at  SOO  miles;  but  as  die 
Puelches,  a  nation  iohabitvor/       western  side  of  the  mottii<* 
tains;  joined  the  confederacy  ■■=:  Araucanians  in  the  seven^ 

teendi  century,  its  present  ..  .vwuth  cannot  be  less  than  i>*20 
miles,  i^d  the  whole  territory  is  estimated  at  78,120  square 
miles  or  nearly  50  miUions  of  acres. 

Tho  Araucanians  derive  their  name  from  the  province  of 
Arauco,*  the  smallest  in  their  territory,  but  which  has  given 
nMne  to  the  whole  nadon,  as  having  oeen  the  first  to  propose 
the  union  which  has  so  long  subsuted  among  the  tnbes,  or 
fW>m  having  at  some  remote  period  reduced  them  under  its 
dominion.  Enthlisiastlcally  attached  to  their  indqjendencef 
they  pride  themselves  on  the  name  of  auca,  si^ifying  Jhe^ 
men  ^ ;  and  by  the  S^niards  who  were  sent  hrom  the  army 
in  Flanders  to  serve  in  Chili,  this  country  has  been  eatm 
Araucanian  ilanders,  or  the  invincible  state.  Thoi^  the 
Araucanians  do  not  exceed  the  ordinary  height  of  mankind^ 
they  are  in  general  muscular,  robust,  wefi  propmtioned,  and 
of  a  martial  appearance.  Hieir  complexion  is  of  a  nddteh 
brown,  biit  clearer  than  the  other  natives  of  America,  exeept 
the  trKie  named  Boroanes,  who  are  fiiir  and  ruddy.  They 
have  round  fiu»s,  small  eyes  full  of  animated  expression,  & 

rather 

3  A'xatiiaig  'to  Falknar  the  niMlonary,  muea  U  a  name  of  repiroadi 
given  theoi  hy  the  Spaniard*,  signifying  nbels  or  wild  men  t  atu«m  '»  t» 
rebel  or  make  a  riot,  and  auca-cahual  signifiea  a  wild  horse* — ^This  may  be 
the  case  b  the  lan^ge  of  the  subjected  Peruvians  and  northern  Chiiese, 
whBe  in  that  of  the  mdependent  Araucanians  it  may  signify  free  ;  just  as 
republican  it  an  honourable  term  m  the.  United  States^  while  it  is  a  name  ^ 
n]Hroach  under  a  monarchical  government.— £. 
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faliher  lut-bcnli^  •' lumdaoine^nK>iith„  «ven  %liite  tteth^  Atau* 
cular  and  well  shaped  lc|gi»  aoJ  flmall  flat  feet.  LUtft  the 
Tartars,  they  have  hardly  any  ^ard,  and  th^  carefully 
pluck  out  iby  UtU^  that  wpptart,  calling  the  Eutopeanit  long- 
Mttrdti  fajr  way  of  rcfiroach.  The  hur  on  thdr  heiids  i«  tiu^, 
bladfy  and  ieoarae,  is  dlowed  to  gnm  v^  long,  tind  is  worn 
in  ttWua  wound  around  their  heads.  The  women  ara>del»> 
cabely  fohn«d^'  aitd  nwiiy  of  Uiem  are  very  ha^som^  especi- 
ally the  Boroanes.  T1ie3r  aria  aenendfy  long  lived,  and  are 
|iot  sohject  to  th^  infirmities  dt  age  till  a  late  period  of  iife^ 
seldcm  even  beginbii^  to  growjney  till  sixty  or  seveiuyi  or 
to  be  wrinHled  till  fourscore.  Tney  are  intrepid,  aBimated> 
ardent,  patient,  of  &tj|^ie,  mthimasticaUy  attached  to  lihefty, 
and  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  theii'  lives  for  their  country,  iea^ 
lous  of  their  honour,  courteous,  hospitable,  fiuthful  to.  their 
engagements,  gnitefiil  fi>r  services,  and  generous  and  humane 
tp  their  vanqunhsd  enemies.  Yet  these  noble  qualities  uure 
obscured  by  the  vices  which  are  inseparable  from  their 
bidf  savage  state,  nBr<^%ed  by  literature  or  cultivation : 
Being  presumptuous,  entertaining  a  haughty  contempt  for 
other  nations',  and  much  addicted  to  drunkenness  and  de- 
baudiery. 

TI<eir  dress  is  manu&ctured  from  the  wool  of  the  vicunna^ 
«tid  consists  of  a  shirt,  vest,  short  closu  b  'eeches,  and  a  cloak 
or  poncho,  having  an  openinc  in  the  middle  to  admit  the 
head,  whi<^h  descends  all. round  as  low  as  the  knees.  Hu's 
cloik,  whict;  leaves  the  arms  at  liberty,  and  can  iie  thrown 
back  at  pleasure,  is  so  convenient  for  ridings  and  soe&cellenk 
fc  (NTOtectioh  firom  wind  and  rain,  that  it  is  now  conmionl/ 
adopted  by  the  2^>anish  inhabitants  of  Chili,  Pefti,  and  Parar 

guay.  The  shirt,  vest,  and  breeches,  are  always  of  a  greenish 
i^e,  or  turquois  colour,  which  is  the  unifiom  <k^  the  nation* 
Among  persons  of  ordinary  rank,  the  poncho,  or  native  cloak^ 
is  also  of  the  same  national  colour }  but  those  of  the  hiffher 
classes  have  it  of  different  colours,  as  white,  red,  or  Que, 
with  stripes  a  span  broad,  on  which  figures  of  flowers  and 
animals  are  wrought  in  different  colours  with  much  inttenui- 
^,  and  the  borders  are  ornamented  with  handsome  finnges. 
Some  of  these  j90/rc^5  are  of  so  fine  a  texture  and  riclJy  or^ 
namented  as  to  sell  for  100  or  even  ISO  dollars.  Their  onlv 
head-dress  is  a  fillet  or  bandage  of  embroidered  wool,  which 
they  ornament  in  time  of  vfat  with  a  nomber  of  beautiful 
ita&ers.    Hound  die  wai»t  th^y  wear  a  loi^  lath  or  girdte  of 
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vMMlleni  bandfomeljF  iMougte  I  and  penwuu  of  rank  have 
l«a^eiHi«ndabf  andlfodlen  boots,  but  the  oommon  people  are 
aiimtvi  bara-fiMtedL 

l*he  drcM  «f  the wanMn it  oitnrdBof  iviool»  and  die  nation^, 
al  gfeenith  t^iMrooEom*,  oomiating  ei  a  tuniii  or  CMnm  withouti 
sieevea  reiushingl  to  faefiMt,  fiMened  at  the  ahoiwerhgr  silver; 
bttokles,  and  girt  round  tlie^aist^bv  a  oupdlei  ofor  vhich< 
gom  thev  wear  a  thort  «loak,  wbidnis  nstened  bflfere  by  aii 
sihrer  biiNilft.  T1li(>,7  wear  their  hair  hi  several  lona  braided; 
tNues,  lowing  negiiujjBtly  over  their  ahooIderB,  and  decorate 
thdr  Beads  imh  fidae  emeralds  and  a  varie^  of  trinkets.; 
They  trenr  square'  ear>rin0i  of  silmt  and  have  nccidacea; 
and'liraeelets  of  jn^as^-beedsy  and  sihror  rings  on  i|ll  their. 


P^  £ike  all  the  other  tribes  in  Qiiji,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
fifpaniaxds,  the  Araucanianl  still  continue  to  construct  their' 
booses  or  huts  rather  of  a  square  form,  of  wood  plaistered> 
with  day,  and  covered  with  rushes,  though  some  use  a  K)ecie'i 
of  brides  I  and  as  they  are  all  pdygamists,  the  «ize  of  their 
houses  is  proportiimed  to  the  numb^  of  women  they  are  able 
to-  maintain.  The  interior  of  thdr  houses  i»  yeiy  sin^e,  and 
the  furniture  calculated  only  to  serve  the  most  necessary  putv 
poses,  without  any  view  to  luxuty  ox  i^endour.  They  never 
form  towns,  but  live  in  scattered  villages  ak»g  the  banks  of 
rivers,  or  in  plains  that  can  be  easiiy  irrigated. 

The  whole  country  of  the  Araucanian  confederacy  is  di- 
vided  into  four  principalities,  called  Uthal'mapu  in  tlieir  Ian.' 
fraage,  which  run  pendld  to  each  otherfrom  north  to  soufh. 
These  are  respectively  named  Lauquen-^tnapUt  or  the  maritime 
country  {  Ledmri'mapUt  or  the  plain  countiy ;  Inapire-mapu^ 
or  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  i  and  Fire-mapuj  or  tlie 
oountrV  on  the  Andes.  Each  principally  or  Uthal-mapu  is 
divided  into  five  provinces,  caUcd  AiUa-regut :  and  each  pro-^ 
vince  into  niiie  districts,  termed  regue,  H^nce  the  whole 
country  contains  4  Uthal-mapuSf  20  JitUt'teguett  and  180 
lUgues,  Besides  theses  the  country  of  the  Cutubes,  who  are 
in  afltance  with  the  Araucanians,  extends  along  the  coast  bo« 
tweos  Valdivia  and  the  archipdM^  of  Chiloe  t  and  the  iifv- 
iilichei,  likewise  allies  of  the  Araucanians,  ociiipy  all  the 
plains  to  the  eastward,  between  the  Cunches  and  the  main 
ridge  of  the  Andes. 

The  civil  government  is  a  kind  of  aristocratic  republic, 
under  three  orders  of  hereditary  nobility,  each  subordinate  to 
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ike  oUur.    EmH  of  the  fimr  Vthnl  mmmt  k  ^(omtiei^  l»r » 
2b^'.   The  AiUa»rmmf  a^  etdi  wmorthe  oammiiiid  orau 
Jpo-ulmeni  and  every  one  of  the  l^pt^  if  rwM  faw  aa  (^ 
mm.    Thi  fbnr  toqmi  ar«  iddiPN     tnt  of  «m^  other,  hot 
«Ee  confederated  for  the  publie  «    Mf     Tim  4po-tilmen$ 
govern  the  province*  under  the  con.i«ul  w  ■uperiotendeQco. 
of  the  respective  ioam  j  and  the  uktens  of  uie  '^^  "f^-- 
dqicndent  on  the  App-li^tteni,  or  arcb-ulmoM.    This  de*, 
pendenoe  is  however  ahnost  entire)^  confined  to  mUitary  af*?  >^ 
fidra.    llie  distingoiihinff  badge  of  the  toqui  it  a  hind  <^    • 
battle-axe»  made  of  maiWe  or  porpvhry.  ,  The  Apo-uhnena 
and  Ulmens  carry  staves  with  silver  neadsj  the  former  being;  ■ 
dutinguished  by  the  addition  of  a  silver  rina  round  the  / 
middle  of  their  staves.    The  toqui  hf  only  the  shadow  dt  ^ 
aoverdgn  authority,  as  every  queition  of  importtoce  is  de- 
cided mr  an  assemUy  of  the  great  body  of  nobles,  which  is 
caUed  A^'cajfog  or  Auta-ctyog  the  great  counal,  or  theV 
Araucaman  counciL    Thi^  assanbly  i«  usually  held  in  some 
hffffe  plain,  on  the  nvnmons  of  the  toquis )  and  on  such  oo<i>. 
casions,  like  the  ancient  Germans  as  described  by  Tacitus*; 
they  unite  the  pleasures  of  revelling  and,  eVen  dnmkennesi^f 
with  their  deliberations.    By  their  traditionary  laws,  calM;' 
Adrifutpu  or  customs  of  the  country,  two  or  more  princip&lif>iVi 
ties^  provinces,  or  districts  cannot  be  held  py  the  same  chiefs  ,^ 
Whenever  the  mole  line  of  the  ruling  family  become  en^i 
tinct,  the  vassals  have  the  right  to  elect  their  own  chief  i  and. 
all  the  districts  are  directed  entir^y  in  civil  matters  by  theirj' 
re^ecdve  Ulmens.    The  people  are  subject  to  no  contribu-J 
tions  or  personal  services  whatever,  except  in  time  of  war  $. 
so  that  all  the  chiefs  of  every  rank  or  degree  have  to  subsist) 
(m  the  produce  of  their  own  possessioiiB.  ^ 

The  military  government  is  established  upon  a  syston  of., 
wonderful  regularity.    Wlien  the  great  council  determineav 
on  going  to  war,  they  proceed  immediatelv  to  dect  a  com-^^ 
roander- in-chief,  who  is  in  some  measure  the  dictator  of  the' 
country  during  his  continuance  in  office.    The  toquis  have,, 
in  course  the  first  claim  to  this  high  dignity,  as  being  the  here?*  ^ 
ditary  genors^-^  and  stodtholders  of  the  republic ;'  yet,  disre*  ^^ 
garding  all  resp^t  for  superior  rank,  the  council  .often  en^,  . 
trusts  this  supreme  power  to  the  most  deserving  of  the  \JUh 
mens,  or  even  to  an  officer  of  an  inferior  class,  considering  T  , 
only  on  this  occasion  the  talents  that  are  deemed  necessary  , 
for,  QomnwDlJ.  .  Tluw  injhe.^var  Qf.  172C,  th^jiipjr^e  com-^* 
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naod  wa*  cdofided  to  Viltunitta,  aritaaQ'of  low.orlfliQ,  arid  In 
thai  which  terminated  in  1778,  to  Curigaanca,  the  ycanmr 
wm  of  aa  Ulmen  in  theproyince  of  EncoL  On  hit  eMsvaUon 
to  office,  die  generalissimo  of  the  riepublic  assumea  ithe  titk 
oftomd,  and  the  ston6 hatchet  in  ud^en  of  supreme  oomnandi 
on  wnidi  the  four  hereditary  toquis  lay  aside  theirs,  as  it  if 
not  permitted  them  to  carry  this  enngn  of  authority  ('.*<riog 
t^e  contbuance  Ou  the  dictator  in  office,  to  whom  all  the 
toquis  apo-ulmens  and  ulmens  take  the  oath  of  obedience. 
Even  the  people,  who  during  peace  are  exceedid|(ly  repuff- 
inant  to  subordination,  are  now,  entirdy  submissive  to.  the 
commands  of  the  military  dictator.  Yet  he  has  not  thd 
power  of  patting  any  one  to  death,  without  the  consent  of 
nis  princfpal  officers ;  but  as  all  these  are  of  hi|  ^pointmen^ 
his  orders  are  next  td  absolute. 

It  has  always  happened  since  the  arrival  of  the  l^>aniards 
in  Chili,  that  the  supreme  toquis  have  been  elected  ^  m 
amoE^  the  natives  ot  the  provinces  of  Arauco,  Tii».'.|iel, 
EncoH  or  Puren;  bui  I  know  not  whether  this  ihay  be 
owing  to  some  ancient  law  or  agreement,  or  to  some  supeiv 
stitious- notion.  The  supreme  tqqui  i^^points  h!s  vice-toqui 
or  lieutenant-general,  and  the  other  officers  of  his  staff;  who 
in  their  turn  nominate  the  in&rior  officern.  The  yice-toqui 
is  almost  tdways  elected  from  among  the  Fudches,  to  gratiA^ 
the  ambition  of  that  valiant  tribe,  which  forms  about  a  fourth 
part  of  the  population  of  the  confederacy.  At  present  the 
army  of  the  Arauconians  is  composed  both  of  cavalry  and  ih- 
fantnr.  Originally  it  consisted  entirely  of  foot;  but  in  Uieir 
first  battles  with  the  l^aniards,  perceiving  the  vaist  advan- 
tage derived  by  their  enemies  from  the  employm^t  of  caval- 
ry, they  soon  applied  themsleves  to  procure  a  good  breed  of 
horses ;  insomuch  that  in  1568,  only  seventeen  years  after 
their  first  enoounterinff  the  Spaniards,  they  had  several  squa- 
drons  of  cavabry ;  ana  by  the  Vear  1585,  tba  Araucanian  ca- 
valry was  r^larlv  oi'ganized  by  the  toqui  Cadeeuala.  The 
infantry  is  divided  into  regiments  of  a  thousand  •  men,  and 
these  into  ten  companies  of  an  hundred  men  each.  Tlie  ca- 
valry is  divided  in  a  similar  manner .;  but  the  numbers  in  the 
r»B;mients  and  troops  are  not  always  the  same.  Each  body 
oihorse  and  foot  has  its  particular  standard ;  but  all  bear  u 
stfir,  which  is  the  national  device.  The  soldiers  are  not 
clothed  in  uniforms,  but  all  have  cuirasses  of  hardened 
hiathcr  below  their  ordinary  drrsbes,  with  shields  and  hchnets 
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or  tlM  IMB*  BWkdtl*  The  camlry  tM  ismed  iHth  nroitb 
«iMi  laooM }  «ad  Ibtf  irifintiy  with  piht*  tit  dtaba  pitted 
«rilli  iron.  Ift'  battle,  the  cavaYnr  i*  diMribafed  oil  the  two 
mkifft  df  the  tfntfi  while  die  iiliiintry  forliii  the  centre  ot 
liiliiik«dpr,  dividM  iMCo  iti  Mfend  bettaUom  or  r^glliientt,  the 
tudu  being  ooMpoaed  alternately  of  pikemen  and  flolditrs 
timed  with  clalMi  or  maces.  The  right  wing  it  confided  to 
the  tiee-IMui,  ind  the  Mi  to  an  experienced  oflleer  tttof  in 
waki  whife^  toq!^  is  present  wherever  occauon  reqnirear 
«iid  ekhorts  KilB  solcRers  to  fight  valiantly  <br  the  Hberties  (^ 
th«  nation/  Th«y  fonAMy  ^iployed  bows  and  sttligs  in  Warj 
b^  taught  by  experience  to  av«rfd  die  deitrnctite  dfibcts  tk 
musqnetry  hi  distant  fight,  they  are  now  ei^;er  to  dose  widi 
their  enemieai  ImpnMed  wlOi  the  opinion  that  to  «Mein 
battle  for  their  country  is  the  greatest  honour  that  can  be 
•eouired,  whenever  the  signal  fw  battle  is  giten,  they  advance 
witn  the  utmost  tapicHty,  despidng  the  slaughter  produced 
by  th^  cannon  and  musouetry,  yet  prestnving  the  strictest 
«rder  and  disdplme,  alia  oftm  suecc«d  in  beu^g  down  the 
£rm«lt  array  of  die  Spaniards. 

'  One  of  the  fint  measures  of  the  national  council,  when  war 
i«  resolved  upon,  is  to  dimatch  mesaenoers  to  the  confederate 
tribes,  and  even  to  the  Indiana  who  live  under  die  Spanish 

SrVcrninent,  to  summoA  them  to  make  common  cause  willi 
eir  countrymen.    The  credentials  of  diese  messengers  are 
uomft  small  arrows  ded  together  by  a  red  string,  the  symbol 
of  blood.    But  if  hoetiliues  have  been  already  commenced, 
the  finger  of  a  slain  eilenry  accompanies  the  arrows.    Hiis 
embassy  is  called  pulehitum,  which  signifies  to  run  the  arrow, 
and  the  measentters  are  called  guetfuenii.    The  toqui  or  mi- 
litary dictator  oirects  what  number  of  soldiers  is  to  be  iiimisfa- 
ed  by  each  Uthal-mapu  or  princioali<y.    The  particular  to- 
quia  regulate  the  condngencies  of  tne  Apo-ulmens ;  and  the^e 
4ast  appordon  these  among  the  several  Ulmens  of  thdr  pro- 
■vince&    The  arrtiy  of  the  state  usually  consists  of  five  or  six 
thousand  men ;  besides  which,  a  body  of  reserve  is  always  in 
readiness  for  particular  occasions,  or  to  rej^ace  those^who  may 
be  killed  in  batde.    Before  taking  the  field,  the  general  as- 
signs diree  days  for  consultadon  widi  his  prindpal  officers, 
during  which  the  plan  of  the  campaign  ismaturety  ddlbeFated 
upon,  and  every  one  has  liberty  to  offer  his  t^mion:    But 
the  general  finally  settles  the  plan  of  warfere  in  secret  consul- 
tadon with  his  principal  officers.    Afler  all  is  agreed  upon, 
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die  wmy  oomiiMnoe*  its  nundi  to  lilie  loaqd .  «if  drarita^  aiidl 
ii  dw*yt  preceded  by  Mveral  admaoed  p«rti«i»  t»  gninl  »• 
saUift  niipriie.  During  the  nuureh*  tM  inSuttxy  m  well  m 
ue  OKvalry  are  cm  honraaeki  batoncemioffto  aiBtionf  A» 
in&ntry  diimouiits  and  u  regukurJy  marriiaUaa  in  coayiniw 
and  battalions.  All  the  aouier*  haye  to  pwride  Uieir  4Nm 
hones  arms  and  provisimit  i  tad  as  aA  are  liable  lo  mOitaty 
servioe»  no  one  nas  to  contribnte  towaidi  the  mpplv  of  the 
army.  Their  provision*  consist  diic%  in  a  mnm  auk  of 
pflurdied  uical,  which  each  soldier  carriei  oa  bis  honei  and 
which,  dilnted  with  water,  serves  them  as  food  till  they  can 
live  at  free  quarters  in  the  enemys  country.  Being  thus  un* 
encumbered  widi  bi^igage^  they  are  abk  to  move  with  asto* 
nisfajng  celerity,  eithor  to  attack  or  to  retreat  as  may  be  necea* 
sary.  They  are  extremely  vigilant  when  in  presence  of  the 
enemy,  encamping  always  in  secure  and  advantageous  titua* 
tions,  strengtheninff  their  posts  with  entrenchments,  and  pla* 
cing  sentinels  on  ul  sides,  everv  soldier  b^ing  oUiged  duiw 
ing  the  night  to  keep  a  fire  burning  in  firimt  of  lus  tenL 
When  necessai^  they  protect -their  posts  and  cncampmenti 
with  deep  trendies,  guuded  by  abetis  or  badges  of  q)iiiona 
or  thorny  trees,  and  strew  oalthrcKM  at  all  the  avenues  to  re- 
press attacks  from  the  cavafay  of  the  enemy.  In  short  them 
are  few  military  stratagems  with  which  thqr  are  uttaoquainted* 
and  are  wonderfully  eii^>ert  in  tactics  *, 
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/    Ofi^tMginy  Manners,  and  Language  <^  the  ChUeae. 

The  origin  of  the  primitive  inhaliitants  oi  GhiU,  like  that 
of  all  the  nations  and  tribes  of  the  aborisinai  Americans^  ie 
involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity,  l&ny  of  die  natives 
consider  themselves  as  indigenous,  vHiile  others  derive  their 

origia 

4  Fran  die  dogular  excdlence  oC^jthe  inUitarjr  inatitwtioas  of  the  Anui* 
cuuuH,  by  which  diev  have  hjBcn  (enabled  to  pnMrve  their  libcrtie«  a|[aiiM 
the  lupcrior  arms  <tf  the  Spaniards^  down  even  to  the  present  day,  vre  have 
been  bduced  to  extend  theie  obicrvitionsinuch  beyond  oar  luuu  Itinhi  oa 
•uch  occasknu.  Such  a*  are  incrined  to  motite  more  minatel]^  mto  th«  dVS 
mttitatieiu  o(  thu  wonderAil  propla^  wiH  nnd  them  detailed  in  tbt  w«nk<tf 
the  Abb£  Mtmna,  together  with  a  minute  account  of  the  natural  prvductiem 
9faMJ|i.-li. 
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drigia  ftmBafiMrdgn  ■todct  nipixMing  thtir  ancettofi  to  have 
come  from  the  north  or  from  the  west  i  but  m  they  weie  ut- 
terly unaoqnaiiited  with  the  art  of  writing,  th^y  have  no  re- 
oorai  <nr  monument* -from  which  to  elucidato  this  inquiry, 
and  their  traditionary  aocoonti  are  too  crude  and  impcrtect 
to  aSbn)  any  degree  of  rational  information  on  the  tublect. 
The  Chilcae  call  their  iBnt  progenitors  P^ni  Epatwn,  signi-, 
fying  the  brother*  named  Epatom.  They  call  them  lilcewiae 
gljfctt  or  primitive  men  i  and  in  their  aaiiemblies  invoke*  their 
anceaton  and  deities  in  a  loud  voice,  crving  Pom,  patHt  pum, 
man,  nutria  Bpimamen,  Amimalguent  Pegni  Epatum,  The 
meaning  of  these  words  is  uncertain,  unless  we  may  suppose 
k  to  have  son^  connexion  with  the  word  jmmi,  used  by  the 
CShinese  to  signify  the  first  created  man,  or  the  one  who  was 
saved  from  the  deluge.  The  lamas  or  priests  of  Thibet  are 
likewise  said  to  repeat  to  their  rosaries,  the  syllables  om,  am, 
SMH,  or  horn,  ham,  hum ;  which  corresponds  in  liome  measure 
wldi  the  customary  exdamation  of  the  Chilese. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  whole  of  Chili  had  been  ori- 
ginallv  peofwid  by  one  nation,  as  all  the  native  tribes,  how- 
ever independent  of  each  other,  speak  the  same  langua^ 
and  have  a  simibr  appearance.  The  inhabitants  of  the  plains 
are  of  good  stature,  but  those  who  dwell  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Andes,  usuidly  surpass  the  oidmary  height  of  man.  fhe  fea- 
tures  of  both  are  r^rular,  and  none  of  them  have  ever  attempted; 
to  improve  nature  oy  di^Bguring  their  faces,  to  render  them- 
seives  more  beautiful  or  more  formidable.  Their  complexion, 
like  the  other  American  nativM,  is  reddish  brown  or  cqsper- 
coloured,  but  of  a  clearer  hue  than  the  other  Americans;  and 
readily  changes  to  whiter  A  tribe  which  dwells  in  the  'dis- 
trict of  Baroa,  is  of  a  clear  white  and  red  like  Europeans, 
without  any  tinge  of  coj^er  colour.  As  this  tribe  dimrsin 
no  otht»  refipect  from  the  rest  of  the  Chilese,  this  diflbrence 
in  complexion  may  be  owins  to  some  peculiar  influence  of 
the  dimate  which  they  inhabit,  or  to  their  greater  civiliza- 
tion. Some  persons  have  been  disposed  to  attribute  this  dif- 
ference in  colour  to  an  intermixture  with  a  number  of  Spa^ 
nish  prisoners  taken  during  the  unfortunate  war  of  the  ^x>> 
teenth  century :  But  the  l^wnish  prisoners  were  equally  dis- 
tributed among  the  other  tribes,  .none  of  whom  are  white  t 
and  besides,  die  first  i%>aniarda  who  came  to  Chili  were  all 
fjfoai  the  flouthem  provinces  of  Spain,  where  ruddy  com{dexl> 
ions  are  extremely  i  .re.  -  -^      ..  ,v  - 
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Ftwa  the  harmooy*  richneiSi  and  ragul^ritgr  of .  the  Ghileie 
laagoiige,  we  are  mo  to  GOiidad«  thattheaAtlTes-muat  in 
fimner  tiAwt  have  poMesied  a  mubh  gfttiCer  dfl^tce  (rf*  civili- 
sation than  noir,  or  that  they  are  the  reiiinm  oDia>|p'eat  mmI 
iOuitrious  iiation,  which  ha«  been  ruiped  by.  tome. of  thciie 
physioal  or  morail  revokitions  which  have  occaMoned  miii^ 
aitoniahing  changes  in  •  the  worlds  The  Chpeae  language  is 
fo  exceedind^  copi6us»  boA  in  radical  wordi,  andinlthe.me 
of  compoundi,  that  a  complete  dictionary  of  Jt^.would  fill  .a 
large  volun^e.,  Everyveris  either  derivatively,  or  cOi^unctive- 
ly,  becomes  tiie  rootof  nnmetroof  other  verba  iand:noiiiini,  bqfh 
adjectives  and  substantive*,  which  in  their  turqprbdacebthMa 
ofa  secopdary.  nature  I  which  may  be  modified  in  a  hiiridred 
difierent  manner*.  From  ^i*y  word  in  the  Japguage,  a  verb 
may  be  formed  by  adding  a  final  n.  Evep  firom  the  nfdst 
simple  particles,  verbs  may^  ba  thus  forinedy  by  iwhicbat  .(he 
same  time  gr^t  precision  aiid  great  straiigthi«re>jciviid  'to 
conversation.  Yet  4he  languivge  contains  !noi  iir^puair  ryerb 
or  noun,  every  thing  bcjing  regulated'  by -the  iiwst  wcuiiderArl 
precision  and  simplicity,  so  that  the  theory  of  t|)e  languaf^lis 
remarkably  eosv,  and  may  be  learnt  in  a  vei7  sKort  time.  It 
abounds  also  m  harmonious  and.  sonorous  ^yllabietf^  nibich 
give  it  mijch  sweetness  and  variety  >  yet  is  imured  bjr  t(i0  fre- 

3uent  recurrctpce  of  the  sound  ,9f  ^,  llie  Chilese  laq^age 
ifiers  essentially  from  every  other. American  laiupage,^botn 
in  words  and  construction,  with  the  exception  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  words  of  I*eruvian  ori^n,  which  is  not  td  be  Wonder- 
ed at,  considering  the  contiguity. of  the  two  countii^,^  The 
most  singular  circumstance  in  this.Ianguoge  is,  that  itcfpiniains 
a  consioeraUe  number  of  words  i^pareatW  of  Gnndc  and 
Latin  derivation,  and  having  similp  signincations  in  both 
Ianguaffes;..^et  I  am  inclined  td.beiieyethat  this  drcu^tance 
is  merdy  acodental '.  ■..    ..1  .''. 

The  ori^a]  lainguiwc  of  ChiH,.  generally  called  the  Arau- 
canian,  is  aeiicMninatea  by  the  i^ves  CAi'/t-^b^^.orthe  Chili 
^leech  or,  language.  The  alphabet  is  the  same  as  the  Latin, 
excqpt  the  want  m  .t,  which  indeed  is  only  a  compound  letter. 
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ptodsd  to  the  lecond  volune  of  MoUna.'^£. 
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mmJiVklmhB  lOHkf  ■waft  Ui  abrnt  twenty  of  tbrir  wordib  md 
-Miiiv «t  tbiiUnMifa i  Mid  iIm  Mh.tm  h^om.  rare,  B»- 
iUm6mmMabnhi$tnt  ^  ChilaitliMtUimmtf,  ud  • 
^pi»dhtft<MM>Aeawtk«ndRwiHJii  t>i»fapiiMr  bfiflf  d»> 
'ih^iilid  bjp  tlntHdM^  and  thife  letter  I7  thegrmr  tccent,  to 
dfitingiiUi  diem  freed  the  otdbuMj  e  end  m.  This  lettfr  » i» 
«An  duound  !•  1  It  kae  likewise  «  iKweljf  and  e /A  1  wbidi 
falter  ie  cfca  >  ihiwtid  to  fihi  u  chqflia  for  tkegm,  a  dog. 
Thaw  are  Ao^onlacrai^^intee.  All  tfiewonb  end  either 
lBOM.«f  the  Mf  'vowelhk  or  1*  A^,«b/»f*  ^.1*>  Ji r*  <»  v/  so 
Ibat  then  are  Afteen  dittiact  temunadom*  1C%e  accent  ia 
mnaOy  mt  die  penuk  iniwc1»  lometfanee  on  the  laet,  but  never 
ion  the  intlDeliakt  Thelradioallrordi,  moedy  mono^llablea 
«r  diwyilahleet  an  eilsiniMitcd  at  197S.  A*  f^  m  we  have  been 
Idde  to  dieesorei^  titese  rikHcali  have  no  anakoy  wiitb  any 
otheir  kinown  ididti,  though  the  language  containa  a  nmnber 
«f  Qmk  aad  Isda  woMb  wety  litde  varied,  at  in  the  follow- 
ing tahla.  h  ia  prafMr  to  mentioni  that  the  orUiogKaphy  of 
tiie  Chilen  worda  ia  ^j^ven  accordim  te  the  Italian  pronnn- 
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toiiwrcMe. 
tfkadanrt 

to  Mb 

ana. 

ia  truth. 

loahiiM. 

•opuhfcrue. 

vnid. 

a  ttwan. 

t9whi|>. 


to  bun. 
to  dnbe. 
to  feast. 

toweep. 
active,  twin. 
liriU. 

l)l%l|tBMl«  « 

therigbt.  , 

todriuc 

to  be  iveitli. 

tobeabI«> 

OBe> 

Tke 


YlHiuii. 

Oriir. 

AMim 

sr 

MtNM 

«al 

«ai 

.■■    Oa.    ' 

iOa 

Mtfaia 

Iiampeis 
Mnlka 

fST 

lUema 

'ngin 

Tup«a 

'"'•;'iCHiMU.     • 
'  '"AMa 

LirTiir. 

Cupa 

Cupere 

Papein 

IN 

Dapinare 
EjiEre 

Uv 

Xitii 

'  IvinuInMa 

Vuam 

V    l*i 

Lux 

Him 

MaoM 

Fbtun 

'       FMare 

Valb 

Valera 

Vain      , 

Valert 

'  .    :  Vae 

Vaas 

UAtb*.  j^;.j..:  -ymmSi  . 
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fWTnhi%  lilt  MVAbMra  tnd  cmm  W^*^  ni^lr^fd  bvTuionipi^ 
IjnHmt  M  «»eb,  in  thii  miy^  his  the  sioguldr^  dnkV  and 
plvml^  lilu  the  Greek.  Thut  Cora  Ai  dt7»j  hiuCkrm'^ 
Um  two  citieH  Md  Fu<ara  the  dtie*f  m  in  the  fi»lkming«x- 


DmA 

PlmiL 

Cm-cgu 

pu*Cin 

Can><|u>n! 

tNhCan*Bl 

C>ra-«gtt4nett 

pu^Za^Hnee 

CBr».«S« 

|M*Cari 

aCtn^am 

apii*Ciim 

CanMgU'iBO 

pu^Can^mo 

Nmb.  Cirk 
dfa.   Cwraii! 
Dm.    CfehHnra 
Aeciu.Cin 
Voc.    a  Cm 
AbL     CaniM 

Initead  of  jw,  the  mark  of  the  iduriil,  tea  or  ^«fi  may  be 
affixed  to  the  noun,  or  ^  placed  between  the  adjective  and 
substantive. ,  Thus  the  priunl  of  'cara  may  be  .ffi^<ara, 
caraica^or.caraegen^  signifying  the  cities  i  or  amhfue  etwa^ 
theffood.oides. 

l^e  Coileie  hoigttaffe  aboiiads  With  adjectives,  bdtii  prihia- 
tive  and  (krivatite.  'Ae  latter  ai«  formed  from  evenr  patt  of 
speech  by  invariaUe  rules:  As,  from  tue  the  eaith»  cornea 
A<«/»  terrcMHal}  from  qitimM  to  ilcnow,  fuinuki  wiset  and 
these,  by  the  interposition  of  no,  become  negative,  as  tuewtu 
not  terrestrial,  ^ptmnocki  i^orint.  The  adjectives,  partici- 
ples, and  d«rivfitive  pronouhs  are  Unsusceptible  of  number  or 
gender,  in  which  thdV  resemble  the  English;  yet  when  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  sexes,  aka  is  used  for  the  mascu- 
line,  uid  domo  fur  the  feminine.  The  comparative  informed 
by  prefixing^cTi  or  dot  to  the  poMtive,  and  the  superiative  by 
«aa  or  mu.  Thus  from  ehu  limpid,  are  formed  Miehl  more 
fimpid^  and  muliu  most  limpid.  Thinreare  no  diminutives  or 
aumnentatives,  which  are  suj^lied  by  means  of  the  adjectivea 
pichi  little,  and  Imta  great  pfanimitiveA  are  also  formed  by 
changing  a  harsh  sound  into  bn6  m6re  liquid ;  as  voUm  son, 
to  vochiun  little  boo.  The  primitive  pronouns  are  £«db  I, 
eimi  you,  teye  which,  Sec.  The  relatives  are  inej^  who,  chem 
what,  ta  or  na  that,  &c.  The  veH>s  all  terminate  in  the  syl- 
lables an,  en,  in,  Im,  un,  An ;  and  are  all  regulated  by  a  single 
conjugation,  having  aO  the  voices,  moods,  and  tenses  of  the 
Latin,  widi  three  or  four  others,  and  the  singular  dual  and 
phural  likt  the  Oredc.  The  tenAinations  of  the  present  tense 
of  each  mood  form  the  roots  of  all  the  other  tenses  of  the  same 
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moody  which'  are  distinguished  by  oeztam  partidta»  as  cAe  in 
the  second  present,  6tt  in  the  imperfect,  f{^  in  die  perfect,  fte. 
asinthefowowing  example,  which  are' placed  between  the 
radical  and  the  final  n.  Fluiuve  verbs  are  formed  by  the  aiix»> 
liary  f«n,  between  the  radical  and    final  n.     ImpersoBal 
verbs  by  the  particle  am  added  to  die  radical.    The-  follow- 
ing example  of  the  verb  elun  to  give,  will  serve  as  a  model  for 
air  the  other  verbs  in  the  language  without  exception,  as  there- 
is  but  one  comugation  and  no  irregular  verbs.    It  is  to  be 
noUced,  that  the  first  prestent  of  all  the  verbs. is  used,  as  our 
compound  preterite:  Thus  elun  signifies  I  give  or  I  have  given ; 
while  the  second  present  is  stricdy  confined  to  die  present 
time.      '  .  ^ 

.     .   Active  Voice. 
'    "    '  Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  DtuJ.  Plural. 

~   '  re.  f&vK,  We  two  give.   £lwjgn,  We  pyt 

lou  givest.  Eluitnu,  You  two  xive.  BltumeMt  Ye  give 


Bbm,  I  give* 
Ebuimt  TYiiM 
Bltu%  He  gtyei. 

Second  Ptraent, 
Imperfect, 
Perfect, 
Pluperfect, 
let  Future, 
td  Future, 
let  Mixed,   , 
3d  Mixed, 


J?Aa|fi^  They  two  give.  Sluigen,  They  give 

I.  EluchtMt  I  gire.         S..£/i«rA«>m,Thougivcst,lcc. 

1.  J(/t(^K»,Ididgive.       S.  Blubmmit  Thou,  Jtc. 

1.  f/iwym,  I'gave/        2.  JS/MMyamj,  Thou,  &C. 

1.  Blunyebiaii  I  had  given,  Bx. 

1.  j3Am»i,  Iwilleive,  &c. 

1.  Bhii.ytaHf  I  ehall  have  given,  &c.    . 

1.  Eluaiun,  I  had  to  give,  &c. 

1.  Eluugabwit  I  ought  t(»  have  had  to  give ;  &c. 


Sbigtdar. 
1  Elathtt  letine  give 
9  Eli^,  give  thou 
3  BlupCp  let  him  give 


Plment  teiue, 
Imperfect, 
Perfect, 
Pluperfect, 
Kt.  Futw«, 
Sd.  Future, 
lit.  Mixed, 
sd.  Mixed, 


Imhekative  Moob. 

Dual.  Plural.^ 

Ebisih  let  ut  two  give      Slmgth  let  ui  give 
Elamu,  let  you  two  give    ElutntHt  give  ye 
Elugut  let  Uiese  two  give  Elugfn*  let  them  give  \ 


.  Subjunctive  Mood. 
Elulif  if  I  may  give 
Elubittt  if  I  might  give 
Eluuyelit  if  I  may  have  given 
Eluuyebulit  if  I  might  have  given 
Eluali,  if  I  ahall  give 
Eluuyelot  if  I  shall  have  given 
Eluaittli,  if  I  had  to  give 
JS/«y«a^H//,  if  Ithbuld  have  to  give 


Tl 


'    The  optative  is  formed  of  the  subiunctive,  or  of  the  two 
mixed  tenses  of  the  indicative,  by  ndding  the  desiderative  par> 
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tides  velem,ua,  m  thi )  as  eUi  vetm  I  WoaM  to  Ood  that 
I  might  give}  duabun  chil  Would  to  Ood  that  I  had  to 
give  I  &C.  The  affirmative  infinitive  is  the  same  with  U>e 
radiod  of  the  verb ;  or  1st  person  singuhur  of  the  iqcficative 
tense;  so  that  Uvere  are  nine  peculiar  infinitives, .  #hich  are 
distmguished  from  diese  tenses  by  some  determinative  partiole. 


lit  Preient> 
«d  Present, 
Imperfect, 
Pferfect, 
Pluperfect, 

1st  Future^ 
sd  Future, 


Active  Participles. 


Stidu,  he  who  gives 
Blu^lu,  he  who  ^ves 
Ehiiulei,  he  who  did  give 
EluMjftlut  he  who  gave 
EbwjfdntJat  he  who  had 

E'ven 
tUth  he  who  shall  give 
Eltmyealut  he  who  wall 
have  given 


1st  Mixed,  SluaMu,  he  who  aball 

have  to  give 
Sd  Mixed,  Blmj/eaMut'  he  who 
should  have  given 
Gerunds. 
1«t  Present,  Blugum,  giving 
sd  Present,  BluaJut  for  to  giv« 
Iipperfect,  £%i<3«ot,  whengivbg 


Preseitt. 
Elugent  I  sin  given 


Passive  Voice. 
Indicative  Mood. 


Imftrfeet. 
Elugtbum»  I  was  fiven 


Participles  Pauive. 
lit  Present,  J?%«/i(i^  given  Imperfect,  £%f^ii/i<.thatwas|;iven 

ad  Present,  Eiml,  givta  Perfect,       El&utl,  that  was  given 


1st  Present, 
3d  Present, 
Imperfect, 

Perfect, 

Pluperfect, 

Imperative, 


Impersonal  Verb. 

Indicative  Mood, 
EltioMj  that  is  giving  ist  Future,  Ehiayamt  that  shall  be 

Eluehean^  that  is  giving  J|'^^ 

Elubuam,  that  was  giv-      9d  Future,  £/M(yMyam,that  should 

ing        .  be  given 

J?/M(yMm,that  was  given     1st  Mixed,  £/fMnMm,  that  had  to 

give 
Elut^eiuamf   that   had     sd  Mixed,  j57iM(yf<i£fMm,that  should 
given  havetogiVe       •  - 

EJupeam,  let  us  give,  &c. 


iQstead  of  the  impersonal  verb,  the  third  per9on  singular 
of  the  passive  may  be  used  impersonally,  as  m  Latin.  The 
verb  ma;^  be  made  negative  throuch  its  whole  conjugation,  by  ' 
means  of  inserting  the  particle  la  in  the  indicative,  j'ut  in  the  . 
imperative  which  then  takes  the  termination  of  the  subjunctive 
mood,  and  by  means  of  no  in  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive 
moods,  as  in  the  following  examples. 


'f'  *■'•••■  wif-\m-- 


w. :r " 


Indicativf 


~      tM"  "'• 


— *    .  ;*.«i-    , 


9*— V.---"-.-,4l«».» 


s^ 


JOifcaiffiy  and  v^m  ii.  ^pof  n^ 


v--JfsK, 


■i^.il'.WW: 


IlMtfVI»       MHM^MtWgNlBf  a*. 


1*  Qiigiii 
9.Mfm 

6. 

a.  Farm 
10. 
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Vvia^^i^  Of  THi£  tOiiiucsE  Langvaok. 

II.  JC«rJ-,fM(pw  SI.  Mpumari  qmgHe 

i\§.Mmriifu^9Hi.         108.  Pataeaefu^ 

40.  MStUmarit  9ui. 

100.  Po^OM 

SOO.  ^upmuuot  &c. 
lOpO.  A(fnmea 


.1*^- 


Ordinals. 
Unuh  VfeMu,  Qn^mMi,  Qjt^iiegttih  Quignegetnu,  Quigmentih  oner 

i^vmerat  Adverbs, 

JDistributives, 
iSfi^,  mtV^Uf  tvtohy  two,  tx. 

Numeral  Verbs. 
^jK^tiM^  t*  iw  one.    QH^^igt,^  to  join.    J?)«>4  to  be.two  t  ^c. 

Jfisiracts. 
Qt^giugent  mMj.   ^pugnh  duality.    CuUigen  trinity*  tx. 


'•:.,•..  5  ■■•*•■■ 


Indefinites. 


Quigiulqfiet  levenL    JSj^«{;wii|  about  two.  '  CttMjuft  abeat  t^ite^ 


.' 


It  has  ]|iot  been  deemed  necesBoiy  to  rqieat  a  great  nunalbiinr 
•f  mi^u^  obwemtioiui  ffiv^  bv  ]k«»lma  on  this  sbigukrliin.* 
guiH^,  nor  to  report  ue  sbaaes  of  difference  in  its  diideda* 
But  it  has  been  thou^t  proper  to  ^ve  a  short  lift  of  worrls 
htm.  $h^  Molochef ,  a  4»nbe  inhabiting  Patagojrua»  \ioX  "PC^^ 

'■  '  ■  ■  \  ;•  ■'  H 


4  The  tranalator  wenu  hire  to  have  mitundenteod  the  author^  as  thett 
orAial  aumbon  ought  winly  to  ngiiiiy>vi  and  ucmtd.-^S.. 


.. « 


...IH?.^^' 


.,.  vv^»'^^r».^''/»0«ir|)«^i^fi»«(>««iM;^^^ 


iiu;  a  nearly  i«Ia(c4  ditkiot  oflli?  CUkie  laPgtMlge  with  that 
or  the  Araucanians. 


.^//»i  the  Miul  or  a  Mint 

X«*rokthe  hnd  or t£e hair 

jlzt  the  fiice 

JV'jr<',  the  eyes 

IFuiit  or  Amm,  the  mouth 

OehMUH,  the  tongue 

Ttif  the  DOW 

Nahiu,  a  daughter 

iVw,  a  brother 

PtiUkutHf  omn  brothers 

ibdnait  a  Spaniard 

Seehtt  an  fodian 

/fiiMtftfri  a  firiend 

GauMTi  an  «ncn7 

Hmnehot  a  head  BUet 

Makim,  a  mantle 

LaneattUt  glass  bead* 

£lwfHr,  famd 

Ae^food 

Mt  or  JAM  to  eat 

//•»  flesb 

//m»  to  eat  flesh 

PirfiWt  to  drink 

itewmn«»acup 

CAi/<r<i»  writinx 

CU/(ra»»  to  write 

StHgUt  a  werd»  language^  or  a  thing 

I^Mqrfa^  a  huiee 

Hiujf'fiHtim,  to  lance 

Ckmh  a  hnife  or  sword 

CUmfMnMy  to  wound 

Chineguqyeti,  to  he  wounded 

Cmum,  a  Midier 

CetumgMH,  mawko  isfeeheasoldier 

jImov,  to  wallF 

ifmM»tos!t 

jIkmNwm,  a  stool  or  seat 

AmmmahiHHh  to  feel  mwardiv 

Ai^^liliMiitf^  to  M  or  percrtvf 

^S^Mi«%  a  trade  an  wtilGir 

Afi(M«|i»  a  tree 

MameUSamant  a  caipenter 

Suta,  a  house 

iSlKw^ifiaiit  a  house  builder 


Fan,  the  teeth  or  bme* 
.idSsM*  the  body 
Pue,  the  belljr 
Cm^>  the  hand 
Niamm,  the  foot 
Pinqiie,  the  heart 
i^iMi,atiiiId 
Cm**,  to  enter 
7'i^M,  to  go  oat 
Ctifiabi,  to  bni^ 
JS!»riM^  to  tahe  away 
Aseiu,  to  u«  adtcrse 

j(Utlgt»f  to  hate 

Af'^,  tobe»  to  possess 

MoHgeUf  life  to  hve 

MemgetuHf  to  revire 

Svtam,  the  wiU 

S«f<PMii%tOwsH 

A;^^  power 

Pqlifoiytobeable 

QmtiWj  knowledge^  to  know 

^MMMiAr,  to  learn 

0«m««/!m«»  to  tesfih 

foKifi,  a  lion 

Ckotfue,  an  ostrich 

Athmuait  a  cock  or  hen 

Jfo^afaugeliiafd 

Ciua,  a  staao  aa  egg 

SoiMmt  a  flower 

lnr^«>  |old 

liMj,  silver 

Cidliiint  mamtf  payment 

Gii/aa|g»Htoberieh. 

CamwfpA  poor,  miscnibia^  aa  orphan 

Gum  faniihucf  red  metal^  copper 

CkufaHMtiet  yellow  m^»  brass 

OeftOi,  colouTf  painting 

GiyMSt  J5fr«m  a  mouuii  the  mooo 

K*tet»  fire 

.^cv,  hot 

Choteet  cold 

Atu»iHft  it  is  shivering  cold.  ^ 


,.^':i^. 
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itchin  in  C^ao,    kuenumenta  m*leymi,   i^hingt^a  mi  viit 
Our  Father,    in  heaven.thota  that  art,  halloweri  ha  ihy  name} 
Mm  mi toquin  inchinmo  cupapei  eymi  mi  pidt  ch,mgechi 
thy  kinadom  to^us  may  it  come ;     thy  wiif,      as  it  is  - 

vmgeyhuemHmimo,vemgechycayvemetigepe 
done  in  heaven,      ao  likewise  may  it  be  done 

tue-mapumo^  See. 
on  earth,   &c. 

r  Sectiom  III. 

State  vf  Chilly  arift  Conquests  made  in  that  Country  t>y  thi  )^ 
Pettevians,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 

The  History  of  Chili  and  its  inhabitants  does  not  precede 
the  middle  of  me  fifteenth  century,  and  what  little  is  known 
respecting  it  is  contained  in  the  traditionary  accounts  of  the  -^ 
Peruvians,  who  first  invaded  the  northern  province  of  Chili 
about  the  middle  of  that  century,  not  an  hundred  years  before 
the  overthrow  of  the  Peruvian  empire  by  Pizarro,  and  the 
first  Spanish  invasion  of  CUli  under  Almatfro. 

About  the  year  1450,  while  the  Inca  Yupanqui  reianed  ' 
over  the  Peruvian  empire,  which  had  then  extended  its  iimita- 
from  Cuzco  northwanis  to  the  equator  and  southwards  to  the ' 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  ambition  of  the  Peruvian  govern-  v 
ment  was  attracted  to  the  acquisition  of  the  important  country 
of  Chili,  a  rich  and  delightful  region  of  great  extent,  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  southern- extremity  of  Peru.    Favour- 
ed by  the  fertility  of  the  country  and  the  salubrity  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  population  of  Chili  may  be  readily  supposed  to 
have  then  been  consideraUe,  as  we  know  that  the  whole  ex-i4; 
tent  of  its  teiTitory  was  occupied  by  fifteen  independent  tribes 'li^ 
or  coinmuhities,  each  of  which  was  governed  by  its  respective- v 
chiefs,  or  Vtmens.    These  tribes,  beginning  at  the  north  <H[1'^' 
the  confines  of  the  desert  of  Atacama,  were  called  Copaipins, 
Coquimbans,  Quilletana,  Mapochians,  Promaucians,  Cur^,  > 
Cauques,  Pencones,  yiraucanians;  Cunches,  Chilotes,  Chit  ■^:, 
quilanianp,  Pehuenches,  Puelches,  and  Huilliches;  which  last  ^ 
tribe  inhabited  the  south  of  Chili,  adjoining  the  archipelago 
ofChilo^. 

Informed  of  the  natural  advantages  possessed  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  delightful  region,  the  |nca  Yupanqui  resolved 
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to  attempt  the  annezatioa  of  Chili  to  hit.'extejwdve  eiiq)ire. 
He  acpordingly  inarched  with  a  powerful  army  to  the  frontier* 
of  the  country :  But,  either  from  apprehensions  of  his  perso-' 
nal  safety,  or  to  b^  in  a  favourable  sitiiation  fof  reinforcing 
the  invading  army  and  directing  its  opera^ons,  he  establidi-' 
ed  himself  with  a  splendid  court  in  the  province  of  Atacami^^ 
the  most  southerly  district  of  Peru,  and  confided  the  com-; 
inand  of  the  invading  army  to  Sinchiruca,  a  prince  of  the 
blood  royal  of  Peru.    Preceded,  according  to  the  specious 
custom  of  the  Peruvians,  by  several  ambassadors,  and  attend- 
ed by  a  considerable  military  force,  this  general  reduced 
under  the  Peruvian  goveniment,  more  by  persuasion  than* 
force,  the  four  most  norUierly  tribes  of  the  Chilese,  named 
Cqpaipins,  Coquimbans,  Quillotans,  and  Mapochians.    After 
this,  not  being  able  by  his  ambassadors  to  persuade  the  Pro« 
maucians  into  submission,  who  inhabit  the  delightful  country 
between  the  river  Rapel  on  the  north  and  Mauleon  the  south, ' 
he  passed  the  river  Rapel  with  his  army  to  reduce  them  by 
force  of  arms.    The  name  of  the  Promaucians,  which  signi* 
fies  Jree-dancers  ^  had  been  given  them  on  account  of  their 
fondness  for  every  kind  of  amusement,  and  their  peculiar  at-' 
tachment  to  dancing }  yet  the  love  of  pleasure  nad  not  re- . 
dered  them  effeminate.    With  the  assistance  of  their  allies, 
they  drew  together  a  formidable  army  and  fought  the  Peru- 
vians with  such  heroic  valour  as  to  defeat  them  in  a  battle, 
which,  according  to  Garcilasso,  was  continued  during  three 
successive  days. 

On  learning  the  defeat  of  his  army  and  the  invincible  va-  - 
lour  of  the  Promaucians,  the  Inca  gave  (H'ders  that  the  river  ' 
Rapel  should  remain  the  southern  boundaiy  of  his  dominions, 
and  all  attempts  to  reduce  the  rest  of  Chiu  were  laid  aside. 
According  t9  Garcilasso,  the  river  Maule  was  established  as 
the  frontier  of  the  Peruvian  conquests :     But  this  is  by  no 
means  probable ;  as  in  this  case  the  country  of  the  conqaer- 
ors  would  have  been  included  within  the  territories  or  the 
vanq^uished.     In  fact,  not  far  from  the  river  Cachapoal, 
whioi  with  the  Tingutririca  forms  the  Rape!,  the  remains  of - 
a  Peruvian  fortress  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  top  of  a  steep"^ 
hill,  which  was  undoubt«}d]y  built  to  protect  that  part  of  the  ' 

frontier 

S  On  a  former  occasion  their  name  is  explained  as  signifying  the  people 
of  Might,  owing  to  the  beauty,  fertilitjr,  and  charming  cbmate  of  their* 
fcountry.'E. 


^.A-  .>         *     — iMp|f[-"*1 
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frontier  Mpinit  dit  uneonquered  Fromneiiit!.').  Bijr-tlii* 
cbn^ueit  <M  its  four  nortlieni  pnmneet,  Chfli  beij^me  dirid-' 
«(liiitpt¥odiatbot|Mirtionti|  aUtollie  coutli  ot'  the  Ripel 
wfiM^niny  free^  while  the  dMeta  to  the  ilor&  of  tJhot  ri?cp 
were  sutyected  fo  tlie  dominion  of  the  Indw.  Ihete  four 
trilxs^  Mfno  had  so  readily  submitted  to  tile  Inoa  Yupanqui, 
were  subjected  to  aio  annual  tribute  in  gold  {  but  the 'Conquer- 
ors never  introduced  "h«(r  peculiar  form  of  governuieuc  into 
these  provinces,  the  iniiabitants  of  which  renii^ned  sulijeot  to 
tlieir  own  native  ulmcr^^  and  preserved  theilr  original  man- 
ners until  the  arrkel  oi  the  Spai^hrd?.  ) 

When  first  known  Lo  the  Spani'?nj«i,  the  Chilege  Kcre  an 
agricultural  peo|»le«  dejiendent  tc  their  subai9ten(^a  on  the 
cultivation  of  such  nutritious  planta  an  ttvx'.tJcnt  cr  necessity 
had  made  them  acquainted  with.  Th>  xlxnta  chiefly  cultivat- 
ed-by  them  for  subsistence  wetre  mai^ie,  r^agUt  f^uegetif  tuca, 
quinoa,  pulse  of  venous  kinds,  ^^^e  pc;£atoe,  cvali^  tuberesa^ 
common  ^nd  yellow  pumpkin  or  gourd,  ^inea  p^per,  mo^, 
m\d  thet^eat  ftrawberry ;  of  each  of  which  it  may  be  proper 
to  give  a  short  account  ♦.  .» 

Maize  oi  Turkey  wheat,  tlie  Zea  mats  of  botanists,  is  cal- 
led gua  by  l'<!e  Cbilese.  It  grows  extremely  well  in  Chili, 
where  the  inhabitants  cultivate  eidiit  or  ninemtinct  varietiest 
The  kind  in  higiurst  repute  is  caUed  umintOf  firom  which  thv^ 
ivUves  prepare  a  d'^h  by  bmisinff  the  com,  while  in  a  green 
miripe  state,  between,  two  stones  mto  8  kind  of  paste,  which 
they  season  with  salt,  tagar,  and  butter.  This  paste  is  thai 
divided  into  small  portions,  which  are  separately  inckwed  in 
the  skin  or  husk  of^the  com,  and  boiled  for  use.  \¥hen  ripe, 
the  maize  is  prepared  for  winter  use,  cither  by  sl^jfathr  roasting, 
or  by  drying  in  the  sun.  From  the  former,  named  eJmtAoea^ 
a  kind  of  soup  is  prqsared  by  boiling  with  water:  From  the 
latter  they  mjuce  a  very  pleasant  b^r  or  fermented  Mquor, 
The  maize  is  sometin^es  reduced  to  meal  by  grinding  between 
two  stones,  being  previously  parched  or  roasted  by  means  of 
heated  sand.  For  this  purpose  they  prefer  a  variety  of  midse' 
named  curagua,  which  is  smaller  than  the  other,  and  prochi- 
ces  a  lighter  and  whiter  meal,  and  in  larger  qnanti^.    With 
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4  The  following  account  of  the  plants  culthrated  bv  the  Chilew  for  food, 
1«  extracted  from  the  natural  history  of  Chili  by  Mokna ;  bnt  the  enumera- 
tion from  the  text  of  his  civil  history  will  be  found  to  Afler  materially  from 
that  given  from  the  natural  history  of  the  same  author.— £< 
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tkit  mifiit  nubnd  with  nigwr  and  water,  thef  make  two  differ* 
(KtlMr'tti  •;^f  inaniMl  u^ and  cherekdn, 

rii|^;  A'gicamt^Tye,  uidtucOf  a  tpedes  of  baricy,  were 
f4MtiV»t^  ti|yt  theChilese  before  the  coming  of  the'  Spaniards 
tcr^at  cotthtry  t  bat  hare  been  entird^  n^lected  lince  the 
iii(roduoti«>&  dr  Ekiropean  wheat  Tliey  are  itill  used  how- 
fret*  1^  tb«i  Ai'ancaniant,  wlio  make  f|om  them  a  kind  of 
hrm^  ealfej  eo^qnet  which  name  they  likewise  give  to  bread 
madv  ffiNfn  maise  or  wheat. 

T^inua  is  a  species  of  ChenopotUum,  having  a  black  twisted 
l^^ain  of  a  lenticular  form*  from  which  they  jprepare  a  stoma- 
chic beverage  of «  p^sant  taste,  A  variety  oi  this  plant,  nam- 
ed  dahue,  prddiices  white  seeds,  which  lengthen  out  when 
^veiled  like  worms,  and  are  excellent  in  soup.  The  leaves  of  the 
^ftthtoa  hove  an  agreeable  *iute,  and  are  eaten  by  the  natives. 
D^id  is  a  species  of  bean,  of  which  the  Chilese  cultivated 
thirteen  or  fourteen  kinds  before  the  arrival  of  the  S^}aniards, 
differing  but  little  from  the  common  European  bean  or  Phase- 
elm  vu^arist  one  of  them  having  a  straight  stalk,  and  all  the 
reU,  climbers  '. 

'Chili  is  considered  by  naturalists  as  the  native  country  of 
tbat  valuable  esculent  the  potato,  or  Sokmum  tuberosum, 
wliich  is  khovm  th€a%  by  the  names  of  papa  and  pogt^.  It 
is  found  indeed  wild  all  over  the  country ;  but  tMMe  wikl 
planis,  named  magliaf  produce  only  small  roots  of  a  bitterish 
taste.  It  is  distinguished  into  twp  species,  uid  more  than  thirty 
Varieties  are  cultnrated  with  much  care.  Besides  the  eomsAon 
species,  the  second  is  the  cart,  Solamm  cart,  wKkii  bears 
white  flowers  having  a  large  central  nectary  ^e  tW  imtcmsus. 
The  roots  of  this  species  are  cylindrical  aiad  vwy  sm^eet,  and 
are  usually  roasted  under  the  ashes. 

The  Oia,  or  Oxalis  tuf>erosa,  produces  1^  or  «x  tuberosi- 
ties on  each  ^oot,  three  or  four  inches  ia  lei^|tibi  covered  by  a 
thin  smooth  skin.  It  is  eaten  boiled  or  roasted,  and  has  a 
pleasant  subacid  taste.  Like  the  potato,  it  is  .nultiplied  by 
;  trieans  of  its  bulbs  cut  in  pieces.  There  are  several  species 
pf  this  plant;  one  of  which  called  red  adlcy  is  much  used  in 
dyeing^  and  is  considered  as  a  specif  temedy  for  inflamma- 
tory iievers. 

Two  species  of  gourds  are  know\  in  Chili.    The  fiwt  spe- 
"^  ""  cies, 

»  These  beans  are  obviously  what  arc  called  kidney-beans  In  this  coutt- 
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c^ei,  with  a  white  flower,  called  quada,  hai.^enfVfBik  rarie-r 
tiei,  severij  of  which  produce  sweet  and  edible  fruit»  while  * 
that  of  the  others  is  bU^r.  With  one  of  these  last,,  after  ex- 
tracting die  seeds,  the  Chileae  give  a  pleasant  p^iunM. or* 
favour  to  their  cyder.  The  yellow-flowering  gourd,  called) 
penca,  hoi  two  kinds  or  varieties,  the  comipon  and  mamjllarfip ; 
owing  to  the  fruit  of  the  lattet  huviiig  a  Iprge  nipple-snaped 
process  at  the  end.  Its  pulp  is  sweet,  and  resemDles  in  taste i 
a  kind  of  potato  nnmpd ''amo/f.  .  <( 

The  que^hefh  ot  Ciitll  strawberry  has  rough  and  lUSfiMJItlt 
loaves,  and  its  fruit  is  sometimes  as  large  as  a  hens  egs.  Tliis 
fruit  is  generally  red  and  white }  but  in  tbo  provmces  of- 
Fuchacay  and  Hiiilquilcmeu,  where  they  ar.tain  the  greatest 
perfection,  the  fruit  is  yellow.     "  The  Chili  strawberry  is. 
dioerial,  and  has  degenerated  much  in  Europe  by  the  want 
of  male  plants,  ana  the  females  producing  hybrid  fruit  by 
impregnation  from  the  ordinary  stfawberrioti  growing  in  the; 
neighonurhuod  {  in  punsequence  of  which  circumstance  thc> 
culuvation  of  this  kiml  hqs  been  abandoned  in  Curope."  ,  h.  « 

The  madif  a  new  genus  of  plants  peculiar  to  Chilli  has 
two  species,  one  wild  and  the  other  cultivaitcd.  From  the 
eecds  of  the  latter  an  excellent  oil  is  procured,  cither  by  ex- 
prcssiot^  or  by  boiling  in  M'Hte;-,  of  an  tigre4?ablc  mild  taste, 
and  as  clear  us  the  beat  olive  uij.  This  plant,  hitherto  un- 
known in  Europe,  would  be  a  most  valuablo  acquisition  to 
those  countries  in  which  the  olive  cannot  be  raised. 

Many  species  of  tlie  capsicum,  or  guinea  pepper,  are  culti— 
TBted  in  Chili,  under  the  name  oHhapi,  and  are  used  as  sea-i 
■onlngs  in  tlie  food  uflhe  natives.  ,^vr 

The  illmtty  or  Bermudiana  bulbosa,  produces  bulbous  routSf 
which  are  excellent  food  either  boiled  or  roostetj,  and  are  very 
pleasant  in  touns.  The  //u/»  produces  a  bulbous  root,  which 
yields  a  very  wliite,  light,  and  nutritious  flour,  which  is  much 
used  as  fpou  fur  the  sick. 

To  these  enumerated  provisions  from  the  vegetable  king-  < 
dom,  may  be  added  tlie  aty  or  little  rabbit,  Lajms  minimus, 
and  the    Chilthueque,  or  Araucanian  camel ; .  the  flesh   of, 
which  last  affords  an  excellent  food,  and  its  wool  furnishes , 
clothing  for  the  natives.     IT  tradition  may  be  credited,  tliev; 
had  also  the  hog  aiid  the  domestic  fowl  before  the  Spanish 
invasion.     Besides  these,  the  country  produced  the  gtmnacOf 
and  the  pHdu^  a  species  of  wild  goat,  and  a  grecit  variety  of 
bird^.     With  tliese  productions,  which  required  only  a  mo- 
derate 
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derate  degree  of  industry «  they  subsisted  with  a  sufBcient 

abundance  considering  their  aituatton  and  nnmberi}  insomuch 

that)  when  Almogro  invaded  Chili,  his  army  found  abun- 

duncc  of  provisions  tu  recruit  after  the  famine  they  had  enk 

dured  in  their  imprudent  march  through  the  deiierts  inter* 

vening  between  Peru  and  that  country.     With  these  advaii- 

ages  of  abundant  provisions  in  a  fertile  soil  aqd  mild  climate* 

t  appears  thnt  the  first  writers  who  treated  of  Chili  cannot 

lave  grcntlv  exaggerated  in  saying  that  it  was  filled  with  in- 

iuhitanls  at  Uie  mst  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.     Even  the  dr- 

cutiistonoe  oi  one  liinaiiagt;  being  spoken  through  the  whole 

oyiiliM>i   >»  1  proof  that  nil  tile  tribes  were  in  the  habit  of 

continual  intercourse,  aiid  that  they  were  not  isolated  by  vast 

uiiptnpled  deserts,  as  is  the  case  In  inatiy  other  parts  of  A^ 

mertca. 

Agriculture  appears  to  have  made  no  inconsiderable  pro- 
gress among  the  Chil^se,  who  cultivated  a  great  variety  of 
alimentary  plants,  all  distinguiiihed  by  peculiar  and  appro- 
priate names,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  excqit  in 
consequence  of  an  extensive  and  varied  cultivation.     They 
•▼en  had  n(jiiwlii(its  in  many  parts  of  the  country  fttr  watering 
or  irriffAting  their  fielus }  and,  among  these,  tiie  canal  which 
runs  wt  many  iiiiles  along  the  rough  skirts  of  the  m.  untains 
neat  tho  capital,  and  wa^rs  the  lands  to  the  north  of  that 
city,  remains  a  remarkably  solid  and  extensive  monument  of 
their  Irtgenioiis  industry,      lliey  were  likewise  acquainted 
^ith  the  use  of  manure,  called  vunaUi  in  their  language  j  but, 
from  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  little  attention  was  paid  to 
that  subject.     They  used  a  kind  of  spade  or  breast-plpuffh  of 
havd  wood  for  turning  the  soil,  which  was  pushed  fbrwarasbv 
their  breasts.     At  present  the  native  ChilcM!  use  a  very  aijnpie 
plough,  callod  chetagiie,  made  of  the  branch  of  a  tree  crooked 
at  Ohe  end,  having  a  wooden  share  and  a  single  handle  by 
which  it  is  guided.     Whether  this  simple  implement  has  been 
taught  them  by  the  Spaniards,  or  is  of  their  own  invention*! 
know  not ;  but  should  believe  it  original,  as  Admiral  Spilsitjerg 
observed  a  plough  of  this  kind,  drawn  by  two  Chilihuequesf 
used  by  the  natives  of  the  Isle  of  Mocha  in  the  Araucaniah 
Sea,  where   the  Spaniards  never  had  a  settlement.     Th^ 
Fathers  Dry  add,  that  the  Chilose  tilled  their  lands  by  meaQB  of 
these  animals  before  the  arrival  of  any   European  cattle. 
Howoyer  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  this  Arau- 
canian  camel  was  employed  by  the  natives  as  a  beast  of  bur^ 
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den  bisfore  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniardf,  and  tlia  i'TaniiUoa 
from  burden  to  draught  is  not  dilli«wt 

The  Cfaifew  oookid  thciv  graita  Sot  food  in  v^nottt  m% 
hj  boiling  in  earthen  potf*  or  roapting  it  in  hot  wnd,  and  ny 
grinding  it  into  nMal»  which  tbn  nrepared  hi  the  fotn  of 
*gnid»  of  cakesi  and  of  bread.  Meal  made  of  parched  gtaio 
m»  3il«A  murqtie,  and  when  made  ifcom  grain  roerdy  dried 
In  thd  sun  ntto*  Of  the  first  they  made  gruel%  and  a  kind  of 
beverage  stin  used  for  breakfasU  Of  the  second  they  made 
cakes,  and  a  kind  of  bread  odled  00U71M!,  which  was  baked  ill 
holes  dug  in  thaaides  of  hills  or  the  bank*,  erf*  rivers*  in  the 
form  of  ovenst  many  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  lliey  had 
even  invented  a  kind  of  sievi^  called  ehignigiie,to  separate  the 
bran  from  tho  Boar,  and  employed  leaven  in  bakingtheir 
bread.  From  the  grains  already  mentioned,  and  die  fruits 
or  berries  <^  different  treee»  they  made  nine  or  teii  difficult 
'kinds  of  fermented  liipiofs*  which  they  made  imd  kept  in  jars 
of  earthen-ware. 

Having  adopted  Ae  lettkd  mode  of  life  indispensable  toan 
agricultural  people  the  Chilese  were  collected  into  fiunijyni 
or  septs  more  or  lessnwneroos,  in  those  situations  which  were 
best  suited  for  procurina  subsistence!  where  they  (estaUiilied 
themselves  in  large  viflages^  called  cara,  or  in  somll  ones 
called  lov.    These  villi^ies  tonsisted  onhr  of  a  numbnr  <^  huts 
In-^gularly  dispersed  within  sight  of  each  other,  and  iomp'  of 
Uieni  still  subsist  in  several  parts  of  l^panish  ChUi«     Xheatoet 
considerable  of  these  arc  Lampa  in  the  province  of  8t  itifpi 
and  Lara  in  the  province  of  Maule.    In  each  village  or  ham* 
let  they  had  a  chief  named  Ulmen,  who  was  subgect  in  certain 
points  to  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  tribe,  or  apo^idmm.    The 
succession  of  these  chiefs  was  by  hereditary  descent}  and  fr(»n 
their  title  of  office,  which  signifies  a  rich  man,  it  would  ap» 
pear  that  wealth  had  been  the  original  means  of  raising  these 
liunilies  to  the  rank  they  now  occupy,  contrary  to  the  usages 
of  other  savage  nations  in  which  strength,  skill  in  hunting,  or 
martial  prowess  appear  to  have  been  the  steps  by  whidh  indii* 
viduab  have  risen  to  rank  and  power,     llie  authority  of  these 
chiefs  or  ulmens.  appears  to  have  been  extremely   Mmited^ 
being  merdy  of  a  directive  nature  and  not  absolui       The 
ririit  of  private  property  was  fully  established  among  the 
fCSnilese,  as  eveiy  individual  was  the  absolute  blaster  of  the 
land  he  cultivated,  and  pf  the  produce  of  his  industry,  both 
of  which  descended  to  his  posterity  by  hereditary  succession, 
->^^  ■■  —, ■'•        -  The 
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Tk«  Ikmms  or  huts;  of  the  Chilese  were  buik  in  a  quadran- 
guW  foniiy  of  wood  covered  with  clay»  and  the  toof  oovcNred 
.with  v^nkm  I  ,thou|^  in  «ome  inttancett  the  walla  were  of  bricK, 
.ne  aae  of  ii4uch  they  leem  to  have  Reamed  irom  the  Pera- 
.  viam,  at  thcgi  used  the  Peruvian  term  ika  for  that  Biatcgcai). 
From  the  wool  of  the  Ghillhue^uet  th^  manufactured  doth 
for  their  wparel*  uRing  the  spindle  and  dutaff  for  qpinoing 
this  ww4  into  yam^.  and  two  diflerent  kinds  of  loams  for 
.weaving  the  yam  into  cloth.    Oneoftbeae»  called  fMr<wfie, 
.  is  noi  vary  onlUce  the  ordinary  loom  of  Europe )  but  we  oM^er 
Ja  ve^eai  or  upright,  and  called  uthalgue,  from  the  verb  utMet{t 
aigni^jng  to  stand  i^right     From  n  verb  in  their  language, 
nudaven,  which  signifies  to  sew,  they  must  have  used  some 
kiikd  cf  !!'><dle  to  sew  their  garments  i  but  I  know  not  of  what 
•nbetance  it  was  composed.    They  seem  even  to  have  been 
•ocfuainted  with  the  art  of  embroidery,  called  dumican  in  their 
language.    From  excellent  clay  which  is  found  ttbundantlyin 
ChUi,  tney  made  pots,  plates,  cups,  and  large  iars  to  hold 
Uieir  fermented.  liquors,  baking  these  vessels  in  holes  or  ovens 
made  in  the  declivities  of  hills  $  and  they  even  uised  a  kind  of 
mineral  earth- called  eolot  for  varnishing  these  vesiseU.  Qesid^ 
these  vessels  of  day,  they  made  others  of  hard  wood,  and  even 
of  marble;  some  vases  of  which  excellently  polished  have  been 
dug  out  from  under  a  large  heap  of  stones  in  the  mountauu 
of . Arauco.  From  the  earui  they  extracted  gold,  silver,  copper, 
tin,  and  lead,  and  employed  these  metals  in  a  variety  of  useful 
and  curious  works,    rarticularly  from  their  native  copper, 
.which  is  a  kind  of  bdl-metal  and  very  hard,  they  mode  axes, 
hatchets,  and  other  edged  tools,  but  in  sinull  quantities,  as 
these  are  very  rardy  met  with  in  their  ancient  sepulchres ; 
where,  on  the  contrary,  liatchets  made  of  a  speciea  of  basalt 
or  very  hard  stone  are  very  often  found.    They  seem  even  to 
'iha)ve  known  the  use  of  iron,  as  it  is  called  panilgue  in  their 
Ji^aguage,  and  wej^ns  made  of  it  are  termed  chiuquelf  while 
upse  made  of  other  materials  are  called  ndin.    A  smith  liker 
wise  is  called  ruthave,  from  rutkaitf  signifying  to  work  in  irctn. 
.  ..;The  andent  Chilese  had  discovered  the  art  of  making  salty 
!both  from  aea  water  and  from  inland  salt  springs ;  calling  the 
former  ehiadi,  and  the  latter /{/co-cAtadi,  orsaltfrom  the  wate^ 
«^rodu.    They  procured  dyes  of  various  colours  for  their 
clothes,  both  from  the  juice  of  plants  and  from  mineral  earths, 
and  bad  discovered  the  art  of  fixing  them  by  means  of  the 
poicurti,  an  Bliiaiinous  or  astringent  mineral    Instead  (^soap* 
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Itliitgr  OMi  tbt  bick  of  the  qitillai,  which  b  an  endfent  tub- 
itkolt.  Itt'lliflfar  bmginge  there  are  many  wordi  dlseriniina- 
•tite  of  tiMoat  kinds  orbaiketi  and  mats^  %hich'  thejr  manit- 
ftctmed  firom  tariooi  T^getablea.    FhxniplantciRed  cno^ 
•  -«lnt,  th«7  procnrad  a  111101^  ftbrcnk*  subatance  reMenioHng 
-  ImnK  of  whidi  thef madie  rop^  and  fUhing  neli  of  diflbrept 
klndtej  and"  the  inhiMtantt  dn  the  eoart  lued  canoe*  of  difllr- 
ent  kindi  and  ihK%  and  floats  or  rafts  of  wood^  or  of  Inflated 
'seal  skins.    Thoiigh  not  peculiarlv  addletedto  h'Nhting,  they 
were  accmtomed  to  kill  the  wild  animab  nd '%Ms  of  the 
'Country,  both  for  amusement  and  snbsistenoe  1  ibi^%hich  pur- 
pose they  used  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  laqiie  or  running 
noose  wnich  is  employed  with  so  much  ingenuity  by  nuiav  of 
the  South  American  natives.    It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Utej 
had  the  same  device  as  the  Chinese,  fur  catchinff  wild  docks 
in  their  lakes  and  rivers,  coveriuff  their  heads  with  perforated 
'gourds,  and  wading  among  the  nocks. 

They  had  advanced  so  far  in  the  knowledge  of  nnmbers, 
as  to  nave  dntinetive  names  for  the  ten  units,  and  for  an 
hundred  and  a  thousand,  with  all  the  intermediate  hulnbaoi 
'  compounded  of  decimal  terms.  To  preserve  the  memory  of 
their  transactions,  they  used  a  bunch  of  threads  of  several 
colours  called  pron,  similar  to  the  quippo  of  the  Peruvians, 
on  which  they  cast  a  number  of  knots  according  to  circum- 
•stances.  The  sulgect  was  indicated  by  the  colour  of  the 
threads,  and  ^he  kndts  designated  the  number  or  quantity, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  tq  discover  any  other  purpose  to 
which  this  species  of  reffisier  could  be  applied;  The  quippo 
is  still  used  by  the  shepherds  in  Peru,  to  keep  an  account  of 
the  number  in  their  flt^cks,  to  mark  the  day  and  hour  when 
the  difibrent  ewes  yeaned,  or  when  any  of  their  lambs  are 
kwt. 

The  jreligious  system  of  the  Araucanians,  formerly  that  of 
air  the  native  tribes  of  Chili,  resembles  in  a  great  measure  the 
^freedom  of  their  modes  of  life  and  government  They  ac> 
lp«}«4edge  a  Supreme  Being,  the  creator  of  all  things,  wnom 
they  name  Piltan,  a  word  derived  from  pulU  or  pilH,  th^ 
aool  He  is  likewise  named  Gvetm-pillan,  the  sow  or  spirit 
(rf^l^ven )  Buta-gehi  the  great  being ;  ThalcODe  ',  the  thon- 
•■    '"  • •••■'   ■  ■  ■  ..■'■■         dererj 

6  Pillath  •ecordinf  to  Dobrizhoffer,  w  likewke  the  word  for  thuoder. 
In  a  amjliur  maaiier,  .Tt^  or  T^i,  among  all  the  Topi  taribe*  of  Brazil, 
•aa^jthc  GBtfanifli  of  Paraguay,  ■igaifict  both  God  and  thuoder.— E. 
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^q(ilMf^|jnii|iBiipi(lHt>.    Thnr  ideas 

"imiil  AtjsMtt  jn^More  •  pro> 

„  ,. Pjy^oaBBBiiliiytidWa^ts?, 

|ifaM|N(||l||»4hiiie^ 

«*dip«te  fMlWi4>fitir9  ^yySEe^  etitniili^ 

^  ■dmiiii|rr»rigavoflpp«  irfBiars.  In  Hie  IM  dan  of  th«is 
inl^biior,  clciM«i>  v^  JEpmffmnt  9r  the  god^linur  {  Himlm,  a 
benevolent  )^ng».  t^^ilepdsof  tbebiinianic^ 
ftineiignaiM^being,  t|i^,i^4tlM>r  of aU evil»  wh»is Iflwrnae  eaU 
fed  ^me.  Hencc)  t|wrf  fHPIHafr  to  enteitahk  the  doctrine  of 
two  adverse  principl^  itoprqperhr  called.  Matiicheism.  One^ 
a^buf  or  Hufamtf  is  named  Mavari  b^r  dtie^natires  on  the 
Qrinpcq,  and  is  |^e  some  witji  the  Aktrmum-  of  the  ancient 
Persians.  To  him  every  evil  is  attributed.  >  If  a  horse  tire,  he 
has  been  ridden  by  Guecubtt.  In  an  eQrthquake»  Queeubu  has 
given  the  world  a,  shock),  and  the  like  ia  att  things.  The 
Ulmens,  or  subaltern' deities  of.  their  celestial  hierarchy,  re* 
semble  the  g^nil,  and  are  supposed  to  have  thediarge  of 
earthly  things,  and  to  iform,  ill  ooncwt.  with  the  benevokmt 
Meulen,  a  coupiterpoise  toihe  prodigious  power  of  the  mat* 
lignant  Guecuba.  These  tt^f«s  of  the  qiiritual  world  are 
conceived  to  be  of  both  sexeS},  who  always  (iontinuo  pure  and 
chaste  without  propasation.  The  malef^  are. called  Ctehf  or 
lords }  the  ietnaks  Amei-maighen't  cm*  spiritual  nymphs,  and 
are  supposed  to  perform  the  same  friendly  offices  to  men 
which  were  anciently  attributed  to  the7ar«s,  and  isvery  Arau- 
canian  imagines  he  W  one  of  these  attendant  ^rits  in  his 
i^rrice.  Nien  cat  gni  Amchi-imalg^ken,  I  keep  nay  nymph 
Itili,  is  a  common  expi^raaion  when  any  onft  smceeds  in  an 
undertaking.  Pursuant, to  theanidogy^of  their  own  earthly 
gQvernmeqt,  as  their  Ultnens  have  no  ri|^t  to  iiiipose  any 
ttervicQ  or  contribution  on  tlie  people  ifhom  they  govern*  so 
they  conceive  the  celestial  race  requii^s*  services  from  man, 
having  occasion  for  non^.  Ifence  tfaty  have  neither  idols 
nor  temples,  and  offer  no  sacrifices,  ei^pt  in  case  of  some 
MVsere  odamity,  or  on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  when  they 
sacrifice  animals,  and  burn  tobacco  as  a  gratdid  incense  to 
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'  ■T^^gioag  the  Moluches,  the  genrral  tume  of. the.  Supreme  Bemg>  ac« 
C9r^uig  to  f  alkner,  U  Toqui-chen,  or  the  eupreme  ruler  of  the  people.-— £. 
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their  deities.    Yet  they  invoke  them  and  implore  their  aid 
an  ot^tnt  occasions,  cniefly  addressing  PiUan  and  Meulen. 

1 'Notwithstanding  .the'  small  regard  which  they  pay  to  their 
deities^  they  are  ocuremely  auperstitious  in  matters  of  less 
importance,  ^ and  4re  firm  faifi^verfi  in  divination,  paying  the 
utmost  afttentionr  to  jRivourable  and  unfavourable  omens,  >«o 
dreams^  the  sinking  and  flight  of  birds,  and  the  lik?,  which 
they  belieVe- to  denote  the  pleasure  of  the  gods.  They 
have  accordingly  jugglers- or  divlnow,  who  pretend  to  a 
knowledge  of  futurity,  who  are  called  Gligua  and  Dugol ;  some 
ofthem  call  themselves  Gu^^igftf^M  or  masters  of  heaven,  Guen- 
pugnu  or  masters  of  disease,  Guen-piru,  or  masters  of  worms^ 
and  the  like.  These  diviners  pretend  to  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing rain,  ci'  curing  diseases,  of  preventing  the  ravages 
of  the  worms  which  destroy  the  grnin,  and  so  on.  They  are 
in  perpetual  dread  of  imaginary  beings,  called  Calais  or  sor- 
cerers,  who  in  their  opinion  remain  concealed  in  caverns  by 
day,  along  with  their  oisciples  or  servants,  called  Ivunches  or 
man-anfmals,  who  transform  themselves  at  night  into  owls 
and  ^hoot  invisible  arrows  at  their  enemies. 

They  all  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  they 
call  am  or  puBi^  and  which  they  say  is  aneanolu  or  incorpo- 
real, and  mugealUf  or  existing  fur  ever ;  but  they  are  not  a- 
greed  as  to  the  state  of  the  soul  after  this  life.  All  say  that  it 
goes  after  death  to  the  west  beyond  the  sea,  to  a  place  cal- 
ted  Gulchematiy  or  the  dwelling  of  the  men  beyond  the 
mountains.  Some  believe  this  country  is  divided  into  two 
provinces ;  one  that  is  pleasant  and  filled  with  every  thing 
deli^tful,  the  abode  of  the  good ;  the  other  desolate  and  de-^^ 
void  of  every  comfort,  the  dwelling  of  the  wicked.  Others 
again  conceive  that  all  enjoy  eternal  pleasure  after  this  life, 
and  that  the  deeds  done  in  the  body  have  no  influence  on  the 
future  lot.  They  believe  the  soul  retains  its  original  attach-^ 
ments  and  dislikes,  and  that  the  spirits  of  their  departed 
countrymen  frequently  return  and  fight  furiously  with  those 
of  their  former  enemies,  when  they  meet  in  the  air ;  and  to 
these  combats  they  attribute  the  origin  of  tempests  and  of 
thunder  and  lightning.  When  a  storm  happens  on  the  An- 
des or  the  ocean,  they  ascribe  it  to  a  battle  between  the 
spirits  of  their  departed  countrymen  and  those  of  the  Spani- 
ards. If  the  storm  take  its  course  towards  the  Spanish  terri- 
tory, they  excltiim  triumphantly,  Inavimeny  inavmerif  puen, 
leguvimm  I  Pursue  them  friends,  pursue  then)}  kill  them  I  If 
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the  storm  tends  towards  their  own  country,  they  cry  out  iiii:" 
consternation,  Yavulumeiif  puetty  namuntumen!  Courage 
fri^ids,  be  firm  i 

They  have  a  tradition  of  a  great  deluge,  in  which  only  a' 
few  persons  were  saved  by  taking  refuge  on  a  high  mountain, 
named  Thegjthegy  the  thundering  or  sparkling,  which  had 
three  points,  and  had  the  property  of  floating  on  the  waters. 
On  the  occurrence  of  violent  earthquakes,  they  fly  for  reilig* 
to  the  mountains,  tearful  that  the  sea  may  again  deluge  tSe 
world ;  and  on  ther>e  occasions,  every  one  takes  a  good  sup- 
ply of  provisions,  and  a  large  wooden  platter  to  protect  the 
head,  in  case  the  Thegtheg  when  raised  by  the  waters  should 
approach  the  sun. 

The  year  of  the  Araucanians  is  solar,  and  begins  on  the 
22d  of  December,  or  immediately  after  the  southern  solstice, 
which  they  call  'rhaumathipantUy  or  the  head  and  tail  of  the 
year,  and  are  able  to  ascertain  this  period  with  tolerable  pre- 
cision by  means  of  watching  the  shadows.  The  22d  of  June 
is  called  UdanthipantUy  the  divider  of  the  year,  as  dividing  it 
into  two  equal  parts.  The  whole  year  is  called  Tipantu^  or 
the  course  of  the-  sun,  and  is  divided  into  twelve  monthi  of 
tbirtj^  days  each,  to  which  they  add  five  intercallary  days  to 
complete  the  tropicalyear,  but  in  what  way  I  have  not  been 
able  to  determine.  The  months  are  called  tnyen,  or  moons^ 
and  have  the  following  names : 


AvuiMujen, . 

CoJKUjen, 

Glor<<ujen, 

Rimu-cujen, 

Inarimu-cujen, 

Thor<ujen, 

Inanthoivcujen, 

Httln-cujen, 

Fillal<ujen, 

Hueul-cujen, 

Inan-hueiil-cujenj 

Hueviru-cujen, 


the  month  of  fruit, 
the  month  of  harvest, 
the  month  of  maize, 
the  1st  month  of  rimu, 
the  2d  month  of  rimu, 
the  Ist  month  of  foam, 
the  2d  month  of  foara, 
the  unpleasant  month, 
the  treacherous  month, 
1st  month  of  new  winds, 
Sd  month  of  new  winds, 
the  month  of  new  fruits. 


vn 


corresponding  to  January 
'  February 

, —  March 

■  April 

May 
—————  June 

July 

——————  August 

'  September 

October 

—————  NoTember 
December 


The  year  is  divided  into  four  seasons ;  the  spring  beinff 
called  PeugheHy  the  summer  Ucan^  the  autumn  Gualvgt  and 
the  winter  Pucham.  The  natural  day  is  divided  into  twelve 
parts  or  hours,  called  gliagantUt  six  of  which  belong  to  tht 
day  and  six  to  the  night,  all  of  which  have  particular  names* 
Conunenciog  at  mi&ght,  there  are  Puliufii}  Ue^in,  Thi- 
4^  i     panantu, 
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{unaQlHt-'MdeUiuyHtapMikiUt  RcuriantUi  Culunantu,  Ghillantq, 
Cowwliu  OusrqueiMipM^,  .P^«  Kf^ipwn,  The  stars  in  gen^ 
ni  are  named  htu^kn,  which  they  distribute  into  constella'^, 
tipii4  i^tSkA  tmt  ((tr  r*<A9*  Thu  pleiades  Are  named  Qtjupal, 
pritbfiComitiUMiomif  «K ;  the  fthtarctiis  cross  MelerithOf  th« 
^ontt^k^on  of  A^r?  and  so  qq.  Ilie  milky-way  is  named 
JRiyiwve?!*;  the  #dl)ulo||8:  road*  The  planets  are  called  gau, 
a  wjiCfrddierivfMl  ijiom|[fi4M  to.washf  a$/the^  suppose  them  to 
dJ^iptottluiflea^l  iQ  tb^.let;  j  and  .^M^ecmceiTe  them  to 
W-!«)tli«n  jeardiis  imiahitea  lik(9;par  own..  The  sk^  is  called 
iGBrtPtfyfiMKu,  or  the  h«uvaaly  country  i  the  moon  Ci^en- 
Dn^ptif  jor;me  oiunti^  of  th^  moon.  Comets  are  called  Cheru- 
VoCf  as  believed  to  be  terrestrial  exhalations  inflamed  in  the 
Wfi^per  remon  of'ti^e  aii'.  The  eclipses  of  the  "mu  and  mooq 
^iC«UtdX«^n^.and  l^ouJenfCt  the  deaths  of  the  sun 
iwdJBOjttib'Ua'fji'H!  „.■ 
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-  Ilwir  m^ttfutcis  of  length  are.  the  wla  or  pulm,  the  duche  or 
fioAjt^:  iu»|if/n  the  pa«e,  ikecan  the  el],  and  ^^^^  the  league, 
«h»dh.'aB8wa(s.i^  the^marine  league  or  ^e  plwrasang  of  the 
iPeiraiMM:  But  w^  estimate  long  distances  by  mommgs,  cor- 
Itespoadng  to.  our '  days  journeys.  Tl^e  liquid  measures  9re 
the  ^tump^it  abfwC  a  qjuart  t  mn  about  a  pint ;  and  the  mencu, 
vhicti  is  ttUI  smaller.  :  The  dry  measures  an$  the  chiaigue, 
f^M  tax  pii^  i  wid  ih9giiepu,  which  is  double  that  quantity. 
Oratpnr  is  held  in  high  estimation^  and  is  the  road  to  hoot 
our  and  uie  pian^ement  of  public  affairs ;  insomuch  that  the 
eldest  son  oi^an  Utmenf  if  deficient  in  that  talent,, is  excluded 
frdin  the  right  x)f  succession,  which  devolves  upon  a  youngrj 
son, 'or  the  nearest  male  relative  who  happers  to  be  an  fl^lc 
speakier.  On  this  sccarmt,  parents  accustom  tlieir  sons  to 
speakriii  pidbJic  from  their  early  youth,  and  carry  them  to  the 
national  assemUie!>/  ^here  the  best  orators  of  the  nation  dis- 
play thdr  elb<)i:ience.  Hence  the  universal  attention  to  speak 
the  language  correctly  and  to  preserve  its  purity.  They  are 
so  carcnul  to  avoid  the  introducticm  of  any  foreign  words  in- 
to their  langtti^,  that  when  any  stranger  settles  among  them 
he  is  obliged  to  adopt  a  new  name  in  the  Chili-4ugu  or  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  and  even  tlie  missionaries  must  con- 
KHmtD  this  singular  regulation,  If  they  would  obtain  favour  i 
wnd  |o  ^tidiotts  are  th^  in  attention  to  the  purity  lor 
their 'Imiguage,  that  the  audience  will  interrupt  a  missionary 
Whik»  prradiing,  to  ocurrect  the  mistakes  in  language  or  pro* 
i)ttnciation*  Many  of  thesn  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
^*'  "       1  i«  Spanish 
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fljpAnish  bngiia|;e }  and,  from  hwig  aocttttcaifM  to  -«  tofi 
regular  and  vaned  langiuure,  they  are  abk  easily  to  Itavti  the 
pronnndation  of  the  dmbreat  European  diaiecti,  at  #b$ 
obaenred  by  Ci^tam  >¥aUis  of  the  Patagoniam,  who  are  reiA 
Chilese.  fhey  are  so  unwilltnchoweyiV  to  tftttlie  Spftnt^ 
that  they  never  use  it  In  any  of  the  asaembliea'  or  coiigrMieii 
between  the  two  nations,  and  rather  chwMeto  Ihten>t6a1^r^ 
tome  interpretation  than  to' degrade  thedigni^of  their  native 
tongue  by  Usinff  another  on  such  occasions.  Their  i^ttle  of 
oratory  is  highly  figurative,  elevated,  aHegoritat,  «nd  re^ 
plete  with  pecuUar  phrases  and  expresuons  thVtt  are  onljr 
used  on  such  occasions ;  \v hence  it  is  called  cc^a^-tucan^  tii 
the  style  of  public  harangues.  They  commonly  divide  the£^ 
subject  into  regular  heads,  called  thmf^  and  usually  specify 
the  number  they  mean  to  enlarge  upon  {  saying  J^wM(>j^ 
gei  tamen  piaoin^  <*  what  I  am  going  to  say  is  divided  Into 
two  heads."  Their  speeches  are  not  deficient  in  a  suitaMe  e3t* 
ordium,  a  clear  narrative,  a  well-founded  argument)  and  a 
pathetic  peroration ;  and  usually  abound  in  parables  and 
aaologueiH  which  sometimes  furnish  the  main  substance  of  the 
discourse. 

Their  poets  are  called  gempin,  or  lords  of  speech  i  ahd 
their  poetry  generally  contains  strong  and  lively  images,  Jtold 
figures,  frequent  illusions  and  similitudes,  new  and  forciUe 
expressions,  and  possesseis  the  power  of  exciting  sensRjifi^k 
It  IS  every  where  animated  and  metaphorical,  and  aliegoTy  js 
its  very  soul  and  essence.  Their  verses  are  mostly  composed 
in  stanzas  of  eight  or  elei  en  syllables,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  blank,  yet  rhvnic  is  occasionally  introduced,  according 
to  the  taste  or  caprice  of  the  poet. 

They  have  three  kinds  of  physicians.  Of  these  the-  ampivef, 
T7ho  are  skilful  herbalists,  are  the  best,  and  nave  ^iven  som«i 
skill  in  the  pulse  and  other  diagnostics  of  disease.  The  vileus 
pretend  that  all  contagious  diseases  are  prpducied  by  insects 
or  worms,  and  are  therefore  oiien  called  cutampiritf  which 
signifies  vermiculous  diseases,  or  disieases  proceeding  from 
^orms.  The  machis  are  a  superstitious  class,  or  pretenders 
to  sorcery*  and  allege  that  all  diseases  proceed  from  witch* 
crafl,  and  pretend  theref^ie  to  cure  them  by  supernatural 
means,  for  which  reason  they  are  eniployed  in  desperate 
cases,  when  the  exertions  of  the  ampives  and  wletis  have 
proved  inefiectual.  They  have  likewise  a  kind  of  surgeons, 
called  gj^ttarveji  who  are  skilful  in  replacing  luxa^ns,  setting 
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fraqtured  b0nef)  and  curing  wounds  and  ulcers.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,. the  Chilese  doctors  used  bleeding, 
bjUtering,  emetics,  cathartics,  sudorifics,  and  even  glysters. 
They  Ut  blood  by  means  of  a  sharp  flint  fixed  in  a  small 
ftick }  and  for  giving  glysters  they  employ  a  bladder  and 
pipe.  Their  emetics,  cathartics,  and  sudorifics  are  all  obtain^, 
ed  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Their  commerce,  both  internal  and  external,  is  all  carried 
on  hy  barter^  as  they  have  not  adopted  the  use  of  money } 
aindthisis  .'.aniated  by  a  conventional  tariff,  according  to 
which  the  values  of  all  articles  in  commerce  are  appraised 
under  the  nuiin-  of  adleny  or  payment.  Their  external  trade 
is  witL  t]j«3  i^i!>niards,  with  whom  they  exchange  ponchos^  or 
CSiiLv-^  '^oaks,  and  animals,  for  wine  or  European  articles. 
The  >\  auds  of  the  province  of  Maule  supply  the  Arauca- 
nians  wiJi  iron  ware,  bits  for  bridles,  cutlery,  grain,  and 
wines  and  a-  aid  in  ponchos  of  which  they  receive  above 
40,000  yearly,  in  horned  cattle,  horses,  ostrich  feathers, 
curious  baskets,  and  other  trifles ;  for  it  has  never  been  pos^ 
sible  to  induce  thiem  to  open  their  gold  mines.  The  Spanish 
merchant  has  in  the  first  place  to  obtain  permission .  from  the 
ulmensor  heads  of  families  of  a  district,  after  which  he  pro- 
ceeds to  all  tlie  houses,  distributing  his  merchandize  indiscri- 
minately  to  all  who  present  themselves.  When  he  has  com- 
pleted his  sale,  he  gives  notice  of  his  departure,  and  all  the 
piirchasers  hasten  to  an  appointed  village,  where  they  deliver 
the  articles  agreed  for  with  the  utmost  punctuality. 


Section  IV. 


i 


Tint  Expedition  of  the  Spaniards  into  Chili  under  Almagro.- 

After  the  death  of  Atahualpa  and  the  subjection  of  the 
Peruvian  empire  by  Pizarro  and  Almagro,  Pizarro  persua  - 
ed  his  companion  Almngro  to  undertake  the  conquest  of 
Chili  then  celebrated  for  its  riches,  being  desirous  to  enjoy 
the  sole  command  in  Peru.  Filled  with  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  a  rich  booty,  Almagro  began  his  march  for  Chili  in 
the  end  '  of  the  year  li>35,  with  an  army  of  570  Spaniards^ 
and  accompanied  by  15,000  Peruvians,  under  the  command 

;  1  The  beginning  of  that  year  according  to  Ovale.— E.  * 
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of  Paullu  *,  the  brother  of  the  Inca  Matieo,  the  nominal  em* 
peror  of  Peru,  who  had  succeeded  to  Atahualpa  and  Hnaacar. 
Two  roads  lead  from  Peru  to  Chili  j  one  of  which  by  the 
maritime  plain,  is  the  arid  desert  of  Atncama,  destitute  of 
water  and  provisions ;  while  the  other  passes  for  about  180 
miles  over  the  immense  ridge  of  the  Andes,  and  is  attended 
by  excessive  inconveniences  and  almost  insurmountable  diffi* 
culties.  Almagro  chose  this  road  because  it  was  the  shortest 
from  Cuzco ;  and  in  this  march  his  army  had  to  endure  in« 
finite  fatigue,  and  almost  incessant  conflicts  with  the  barbtt* 
rous  tribes  in  the  several  districts  through  which  he  had  to 
pass.  He  at  length  reached  the  eastern  side  of  the  vast 
chain  of  the  Andes  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  almost 
destitute  of  provisions,  and  ill  supplied  with  clothing  to  pro* 
tect  his  people  under  the  inclemencies  of  the  region  he  had 
still  to  penetrate.  At  the  season  of  the  year  which  he  unfor* 
tunately  chose,  snow  falls  almost  continually  among  the 
Andes,  and  completely  fills  and  obliterates  the  narrow  paths 
that  are  even  difficultly  pnssable  in  summer.  The  soloiersy 
however,  animated  by  their  general,  and  ignorant  of  the 
dangers  they  had  to  encounter,  advanced  with  inconceivable 
toil  to  the  summit  of  the  rugged  ascent.  But  by  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  and  the  want  of  provisions,  150  of  the  Spani* 
ords  perished  by  the  way ;  and  10,000  of  the  Peruvians,  less 
able  to  endure  the  rigours  of  that  frozen  region,  were  destroy* 
ed.  Not  one  of  all  the  army  would  have  escaped,  had  aot 
Almagro  pushed  resolutely  forward  with  a  small  party  of 
horse  to  Copaipo,  whence  he  sent  back  succours  and  provi* 
sions  to  his  army  still  engaged  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains* 
By  these  means,  those  of  the  most  robust  constitutions,  who 
had  been  able  to  resist  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  were 
enabled  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  snow,  and  at  length 
reached  the'plains  of  Copaipo,  the  most  northerly  province 
in  Chili,  where  they  were  kitidly  received  and  entertained  by 
the  inhabitants,  through  respect  for  the  Peruvians. 

As  the  Inca  Pauliu  was  well  acquainted  with  the  object  of 
this  expedition,  he  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  Copaipo  to  de- 
liver up  to  him  all  the  gold  in  their  possession,  which  he  im- 
mediately presented  to  Almagro,  to  the  value  of  500,000 

ducats. 


8  By  Ovale  this  Peruvian  prince  is  called  Paullo  Topo,  and  the  high 
priest  of  the  Peruvians,  ViUacumu,  is  said  to  have  been  likewise  sent  ia 
aompany  with  Almagro. — ^E. 
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ducats.  Alma^o  wM'highly  pleased  with  this  first  froit  of  hip 
labours,  and  immediat^hr  diitributed  the  whole  emong  hm 
•oldiersf  to  whom  alio  bi  remitt^  immentf  debts  whi<^  they 
owed  him,  as  he  had  advanced  them  all  the  fun<if  whjdh  wei^ 
neeeaary  to  fit  them  out  for  the  expedition.  Ahnagro  soob 
learnt  that  the  reigning  Ulmen  of  Copaipo  had  usurped  the 
government  of  that  province  in  prejudice  of  hi*  nephew  and 
ward,  who  had  fled  to  the  woods.  Calling  the  tawful  heir 
iinto  his  presence,  he  arrested  the  guilty  phief,  and  reinstated 
thd  lawful  htir  in  the  government,  with  the  universal  applause 
of  the  natives,  who  attributed  this  conduct  entirely  to  mo- 
tive* of  jnitiok  and  a  wish  to  redress  the  injured. 

When  the  Spaniards  were  recovered  from  their  fiitigucs,. 
throuj^  the  hospitable  assistance  <^  the  Copaipins,  and  were 
reinforced  by  an  additional  number  of  soldiers  brought  by 
Rodrigo  Orgonez  from  Peru,  Almagro  and  his  troops  com- 
mencra  their  march  towards  the  more  southerly  provmceb  dP 
Chili,  full  of  the  most  flattering  hopes  of  acquiring  vast  riches 
and  splendid  establishments  in  a  fine  country,  which  was  iih> 
terspersed  on  id)  sides  with  numerous  villages,  evincing  an  tx- 
tensive  popul^on  and  fertile  soH.  The  natives  every  whe^e 
crowded  rrmnd  th^m  on  the  march,  to  examine  the  wonder- 
ful strangers,  and  to  present  them  with  such  things  as  they 
lhou||ht  might  prove  agreeable  to  beings  whom  they  conceiv- 
«d  of  a  superior  order  to  other  men.  In  the  mean  time,  two- 
adldi^r*  wno  ktd  separated  from  the  army,  proceeded  to  the 
river  Huaaoo  which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  CofMttpo  and  Coquimbo,  where  they  were  well  re- 
ceived at  first  fagr  the  inhabitant*;  but,  in  consequence  of  some 
acts  oivUAaiee^  thev  were  afterwards  put  to  death,  being  the 
first  European  blood  spilt  in  Chili,  which  has  since  been  so* 
copioo*^  watered  with  the  blood  of  the  Spaniards.  On  being 
inrannan  of  this  uniBrtunate  accident,  calculated  to  weaken 
the  txakr^  noticm  which  he  wished  to  inspire  into  the  natives 
of  the  ci^MCBCter  of  his  soldiers,  Almagro  nastened  his  march 
for  Coqik'imbo,  where  he  immediately  ordered  Marcattdo  the 
head  ulmen  of  the  province,  his  brother,  and  twenty  others  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  to  be  broiight  before  him ;  all  of 
whom  he  committed  to  the  flames.  This  act  of  cruelty  ap- 
peared extraordinary  and  unjust  to  every  one;  for  even 
among  these  adventurers,  inured  to  rapine  and  bloodshed, 
there  stiM  were  some  men  of  humanitv  and  justice.  Tlie  ma- 
jority of  the  army  openly  diwpprovea  the  severity  of  the  ge- 
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iMral  on  M*  oecMian,  and  from  this  time  hii  aflBiiif  cAmmmI 
t»  be  ptoaperout. 

Some  time  m  the  year  15S7,  Almagro  received  a  «odm« 
deraMc  reintbrcement  from  Peru  under  tlie  command  of  Juan 
de  Rada  i  wlw  UlcewiM  brought  him  letters  patent  fipon  tlMs 
king  of  Spam,  by  wbiek  he  waa-  appointed  governor  of  200 
leagues  ot  territory  to  the  southwara  of  ^  govemment  whidi 
had  been  granted  to  Francisco  Pizarro.  By  the  same  con* 
veyance  ^magro  received  letters  from  his  friends  in  PeiUy 
urging  him  to  return  to  that  country  and  to  take  possession 
ofCuzoo»  which  they  asserted  was  within  the  limits  of  tlie 
jurisdiction  confided  to  him  bv  his  patent.  Bnt,  as  he  eiateiv 
f  ained  very  sanguine  ideas  of  the  value  of  the  conquest  in 
which  he  was  now  engaged,  he  pursued  his  march  towards 
the  south,  uid  passed  tl^  fittal  Caclinpoal  at  Rapel,  regardless 
of  the  remonstrances  of  his  Peruvian  allien  who  urged  him  to 
refrain  from  attempting  to  invade  the  country  of  the  valiaitt 
Promaucians'.  At  the  first  appearance  of  ^e  Spaniards^ 
these  brave  Indians  were  astonished  and  terrified  by  tlie  horses 
and  thundering  arms  of  the  strangers;  but  soon  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  their  first  surpme,  they  intrepidly  opposed 
their  nerw  enemies  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio-claro.  Despising 
their  force,  and  ignorant  of  their  bravery,  Almagro  placed 
his  Peruvian  allies  in  the  first  line,  now  considerably  increas- 
ed by  an  adriitio///iJ  /lurriber  whom  PauUu  had  drawn  from  the 
Peruvian  garrisons  in  (.'hiii.  But  these  troops  were  soon  de* 
featcd  by  the  Promaucinns,  and  fell  back  in  confusion  on  the 
line  of  idpaiiiards  in  the  rear.  The  Spaniards,  instead  of  re« 
maining  spectators  of  the  battle,  were  now  compelled  to  sus- 
tain the  vigorous  attack  of  the  enemy ;  and,  advancing  with 
their  horse,  a  furious  battle  was  fought  with  considerable  loss 
on  both  sides,  and  continued  till  ni^t  separated  the  comba*' 
tants  without  either  party  having  gained  the  victory. 

Although  the  Promaucians  had  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in 
this  battle,  they  courageously  encamped  within  sight  of  the 
^aniards,  determined  to  renew  the  fight  next  morning. 
Though  the  Spaniards  had^ept  possession  of  the  field,  and 
consictered  themselves  vktonoUa  according  to  the  customs  of 
Europe,  they  were  very  differently  inclin^  from  their  valiant 
enemies.  Hitherto  they  had  been  accustomed  to  subdue  ex- 
tensive 

3  Called  Pttnunauems  by  Garcilasso,  and  Prwntcaet  by  Ovale,  wfc* 
aAmea  the  Cauquenes  and  Ptntos  a«  their  cUici.— £. 
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tensive  provinces  with  little  or  no  resiRtance,  and  became  dis- 
gusted with  an  enterprise  which  could  not  br  accomplished 
without  much  fatigue  and  danger^  and  the  loss  of  much  blood, 
having  to  contend  against  a  bold  and  independent  nation,  by 
whom  they  were  not  considered  a«  immortal  or  as  a  superior 
order  of  beinffs.  It  was  therefore  resolved  by  common  con- 
sent to  abandon  the  present  expedition,  yet  they  difiered  ma- 
terially as  to  the  conduct  of  their  retreat }  some  being  desir- 
ous to  return  into  Peru  entirely,  while  others  wished  to  form 
a  settlement  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Chili,  where  they 
had  already  received  so  much  hospitality,  and  had  acquired 
considerable  riches.  The  first  opinion  was  supported  by 
Almagro,  now  strongly  impressed  by  the  suggestions  of  his 
friends  in  Peru  to  take  possession  of  Cuzco.  He  represented 
to  his  soldiers  the  dangers  to  which  a  settlement  would  be  ex- 

Eosed  in  so  warlike  a  country,  and  persuaded  them  to  follow 
ira  to  Cuzco,  where  he  expected  to  be  able  to  establish  his 
authority  cither  by  persuasion  or  force,  pursuant  to  his  royal 
patent. 

Having  detertnined  t3  return  into  Peru,  and  having  fatally 
experienced  the  dangers  of  the  mountain  road,  Almagro  re- 
solved to  march  by  the  desert  o^  Uacama  in  the  maritime 
})lain,  by  which  he  conducteil  Ut'>  rr  )ops  into  Peru  with  very 
ittle  loss  in  1538.  He  tool;  'O^^sevsion  of  Cuzco  by  surprise ; 
and,  after  ineffectual  y.egociatioas,  he  fought  a  battle  with  the 
brother  of  Pizarro,  by  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  be- 
headed as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace.  Such  was  the  fate 
of  the  first  expedition  of  tlie  Spaniards  against  Chili,  under- 
taken by  the  best  body  of  £uropean  troops  that  had  iiitherto 
been  collected  in  those  distant  regions.  The  thirst  of  riches 
was  the  moving  spring  of  this  expedition,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment of  their  hopes  the  cause  of  its  abandonment. 


Section  V. 


Second  Expedition  into  Chili^  under  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  to  the 
commencement  of  the  War  between  the  Spaniards  and  Aran- 
J  canians. 

Having  obtain-?d  absolute  command  of  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions on  the  western  side  of  South  America,  by  the  defeat 
and  death  of  his  rival  Almagro,  Pizarro  resolved  t9  resume 
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the  conquest  of  Chili,  which  he  conceived  might  become  an 
important  acquisition.      Among  the  adventu;  ers  who  liad 
cuine  from  Spdiii  to  Chili,  were  two  officers  who  held  royal 
commissions  to  att  ompt  this  conquest,  named  Pedro  Sanchez 
de  iloz,  and  Caniargo.     To  Hoz  had  been  con6ded  the  con* 
quest  of  the  country  from  the  confines  of  Perv  to  *.he  river 
Maulc  ;  and  tu  Camargo  the  remainder  of  the  country  ? 
yond  that  river  to  the  archipelago  of  Chilo^.    Jealous  ot 
interference  of  these  officers  in  the  country  which  he  co 
dered  as  his  by  right  of  discovery,  Pii.    u  refused  under 
volous  pretences  to  confirm  the  roval  nomination,  and.  chc 
for  the  conduct  of  the  expedition    Pedro  de  Valdivia,  his 
qrarter-master,  a -prudent  active  and  brave  officer,  who  had 
acquired  military  experience  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  and  who 
had  already  evinced  a  strong  attachment  to  his  party.     On 
this  occasion,  Valdivia  was  directed  to  take  Hoz  along  with 
him  to  Chili,  and  to  allow  him  every  advantage  he  could 
possibly  deiiire  in  the  allotment  or  repartition  of  landa  and  In- 
dians in  ^e  expected  conquest. 

Valdivia  accordingly  set  out  from  Cuzco  in  1540,  with  a 
force  of  200  Spaniards,  and  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
body  of  Peruvian  auxiliaries,  taking  likewise  along  with  him 
some  monks,  several  Spanish  women,  and  a  great  number  of 
European  quadrupeds,  with  every  requisite  for  settling  a  new 
colony  in  the  country.     On  his  march  for  Chili  he  pursued 
the  same  route  with  Almagro;  but  instructed  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  predecessor,  he  did  not  attempt  to  pass  the  Andes 
till  the  middle  of  summer,  by  which  precaution  he  was  en- 
abled to  enter  Chili  without  incurring  any  loss.     His  recep- 
tion there  however,  even  in  the  northern  provinces,  was  very 
different  from  that  which  had  been  experienced  by  Almagro. 
Informed  of  the  conquest  of  Peru  by  the  Spaniards,  owing  to 
which  they  were  freea  from  the  submission  they  had  come 
under  to  the  Incas,  they  did  not  consider  themselves  bound  to 
transfer  their  obedience  to  the  present  invaders.     The  Co- 
paipans  accordingly  began  to  attack  Valdivia  immediately  on 
entering  their  country,  assailing  him  at  every  step  with  much 
valour,  but  with  very  little  conduct.     Like  barbarians  in  ge- 
neral, they  were  incapable  of  making  a  common  cause  with 
each  other ;  and  having  been  long  accustomed  to  servitude 
under  the  Peruvians,    during  which  all  union  among  the 
northern  tribes  had  been  dissolved,  they  attacked  their  inva- 
ders in  separate  hordes  as  they  advanced  into  the  country, 

and 
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«id  widmlt  ttMt  stMdj  and  ftcAi  co«mgto  ^hUh  it«M|M»  tbe 
iabur  tf  ftinwpaairia  in  thf4eA0ceorib«i|rlibcrti«k  InipiM 
«ftliU  diiiluiiy  and  ttiioQdibilieA<>nMtitiiPii;QN>iB  tlMUtlv«» 
VaUifiii  tiMniedi  tl)9  i>roniice<  of  Ck»Mptk.^.(^^ 
QBiDola»«nd  MdfapiK  ^ith  V«ff  little  l(Mfr))MU|^  «|ieli 
luutend,  and .  aimed  in,  the  tirevuioe  of  HufM^imm 
«aIled.StJaffo...  '  .  ",  ,  '    .■  ^ :  :  :■  •  ';[•;*.:;. 

Tliujprovmoe,  wbkb  ia>iiiof«  than  ^OQ  miles  firiwQjibBifltB* 
liaea ordain,  k ooa of ibci pliiMaiitett and mdti MM ir  Aci 
ftiBfdoiiu  Itaiian»oflfi|^odmi^ktti6«tinthtf  £%iliMb 
gnige,  ike  ttmd  qfmta^  people  i  and  iMoeiding  to  tho^  OMMMt 
imAman  vnpactitig  Cbitt,  its  po|»filati9ii<  iras.  tkm  uioemrif 
mutawtNu.  This  |iraiviri09»  whidb  borders  ^op;  Uw  Aiideii 
140  tnilea  in  JBitvumfieveaolff,  and;  is  wak^r^  W  tl^  tvrm 
Wbypo,  Coliiii^  ihatapnt  andMi|K»pbQ»  which  MdvridlBill 
into  tuto  iieai^  ieqoal  pairti.  In  one  phoffl^  r|v»r  tioks  ml0 
the  aarlii»  and  mer  ».  anhtdmneotw  «ot«9e^^  ^:  five  w&tik 
colemi  iwdn  ^^ntb^  increatt  of  its  tv!ateK»f  Mm  fiM^lotop 
themerfiaypo.  Tiie  moimtaios  of <;^>f»i  wW^:«t«mn«te 
fthfi  iMNy^teM  ott  theiMrtl^  4fao«ad  io  goH^  isnd;  i«  finit  jtart 
«f  ttw  Andes  i^hlch  ibfma  the  eatt^n  baufidai!f«?t)inii  ,aM^ 
•everal  ridi  ndBe*  trf'  silver.  Valdivu  had  |ieiiet«i^ibipl  &r 
into  the  coiuitr|r  oh  pnipoee  to  render  it  diflBeiilt  fiir  J^s  «9l? 
diers  to  return  into  Peru«  and  he  now  determined  to  form  it 
feetiJement  in  liluaprovinoe»  which  from  U«  raneftRjrituation 
andnatnialadvsaiita^es,  :seemed  eze^ttont^  ceJMkfed  to  hic^ 
come  the  centre  of  iu»  intended  conquests,  >  Harii^  seteotcid 
with  tins  view  a  eonvenictot  bituaCionon  the  leftiihOre  of*  tbf> 
Mapocho^  he  laid  the  foandation  of  t^  itof^uled  capital  i)f 
the  kingdom  of  GhiU*  on  the  94iCli  of  Febrnwy  li$!l49  naming 
this  new  city  St  Jago,  in  honour  of  thfe  tntehnir,  saint  of  MlDU 
In  laying  onfc  the  ground  plan  ^the  intended  city«  lie  imAr 
ed  the  wBole  iiito  plots  or  aquafees  of  409#  tpisef  eMh'«  Mid 
allottad  aqnarter  of  each  square  aa  th«<scite  <tf  «  houM^ 
each  clti<en»  which  plan  has  belBn Allowed  in,  h^y^^ont  aV 
the  other  oities.in  Chili;  One  of  these  ar«a«  ibuatea  on  one 
ride  of  the  great  square  waft  destined  for  tlie  eidledra),  and 
bishops  palaoe»  and  atmther  for  the  bouse  laf  the  IgqmffW 
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aaft.ibfqfiiiUic.<4iee«.    HtllwianMi^««>bilck»  or  «jpr 

tbfiplHVOiKti  Mif!*  lor  tiie  jrablMtieo  of  the  new  nfiAm^i 
iaiMt^  o€«ttpflk  fimn  the  ChikM,  he  bnO^  •  fart  oo  »  M  itt* 
tli^fMtoCtlied^fWhlchiliMdnw  reociirtd  tlio  aanitef 

..*PwiiMJIl  nwn^y  JitveaHBiiiiided  th»  ngachy  of  Vd^via  in  th* 
iB^««i.«t  ifcdtiMitia^fertiic  OBpifk ctmnvm  oolony,  itwodd 
iniM:  Q|il0ioii  Jiire  been  mam  belter  i^ifoed  on  tkt  beidct  of 
thenYM  M4i]ttN^  «bo«l  £f|em  mite  lert^w  Mratb i  as  thrtr 
riifsritilUKbHumr  then  th^  Mapo^     has  a  direct  coaa- 

■Hl^l— ff^  *kh  tli*>  mam^    awA  light  *ii>iiy  h>  «inAm  ««»8g>Ml 

iir.ehvicvf  AMuderd^e  bund%.    In  the  year  17$7,  this  oitjp 
ooitfidlind  nior^  tbili  4h?^K)Q  inhabitai^,  and  wai  rapidfy  in- 
flrBi|dng  ill  popufaitifoin,  owiiig  to  its  being  the  seat  of  goireni- 
inenty  iad  (he  leiidenee  of  nany  weatehj  and  lusraiioiis  fioni- 
)le%  l^y:  which  it  attracts  ouiisiderable  commeroa» 
:  T»e  natives,  observed  the  progress  of  this  new  aettlement 
wHh.  mudi  jeolottay,  and  concerted,  measures  for  ftidm^ 
themsdvts  £^  wlcb  unvrdoomeintmders}  but,  as  Vslfivui 
(^gscofHiredthirir  intentions,  he  confined  the  chieft  of  the  oon-' 
wpt^  in  ins  neiw  fbrticss }  and  having  intimation  of  a  seonrt 
inteWgsnoe  iieing.  cirricd<  on  between  the  MuMddans  ancl 
Aar  ndghboars  tbe  Proniaucians,  he  repaired  with  a  body 
of  suLty  horse  to  the  river  Cachi^oal  or  R^pel  to  watdi  the 
motions  of  diat  brave  and  enterprising  nation.    This  |Nr<e- 
caution  was -however  altogether  unneeessaiy,  as  thatfesrless 
peopiehad.not  sufficient  policy  or  foresijg^t  to  think  of  uniting 
with  their  nei^ibonrs  iki  order  to  secure  tbemsehres  ftom  tbo 
hnpe^Ung  dwaoar.     Taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
Vauiyia,  the  Mapochians  M  npon  the  new  settlement  with 
desperate  Inry,  burnt  all  the  half-built  houses,  and  assailed 
tiie  citadel  on  all  skies,  in  whuch  die  inhabitants  had  taken 
lefiiga.    While  the  Spuuards  were  vidiantly  defending  their 
impeeftet  fortificatiims,  a  woman  named  Ines  Suwea,  beat 
aotihe  brains  of  all  die  captive  chiefs  with  an  axe,  under  the 
apprehens^n  that  thejf  were  endeavouring  to  r^{«n  thor 
)n«rty,  and  might  assist  the  assailants  in  mining  possenioii 
<>flhelbrt    The  attack  began  at  day-break,  and  was  con- 
linoad  without  intermission  till  ni|^t,  Iresh  assaihaitp  con- 
tinually occupying  the  pV^es  of  thoso  who  were  slain  or 
disabled. 
L  The 
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.  The  cemmanilant  of  the  Spaniards,  Alonzo;  de  Honroyi 
&|ind  means,  to  send  a  messenger  to  infM-tt  Vaildivia  of  Ms 
•Itoation;  and  the  governor  accordingly  hastened  to  the  aid 
of  the  besieged  with  all  possiUe  exp^tioii*  and  found  the^ 
ditchiahvMt  filleJ  with  dead  bodies,  while  the  enemy,  not^ 
withstanding  the  heavy  loss  they  had  sustained,  were  'ppq;»a»- 
ing  to  renew  the  assault.  Drawing  out  its  infkntnr  Amm  tbe- 
fort  to  joiu  the  cavulrv  he  had  along  with  him,  Valdivia  »d- 
iranced  in  order  of  battle  against  the  forces  of  theenemyv 
who  were  posted  on  the  bank  of  the  Mapocho.  'The  battle 
was.  again  renewed  in  this  pkice,  and  olMtinatetf  contested 
with  equal  valour  on  both  sides ;  but  with  ereat  dMadvahti^< 
<lli  the. part  of  the  natives,  who  were  far  inferior  in  arms  and 
disoipline.to  the  Spaniards.  The  musquetry  and  the;  hone 
made  a  dreadful  slaughter  among  Mapochians,  who  were  on«' 
]y  aimed  with  bows  and  slings;  vet  obstinately  bent  upon' 
|>re8erving  their  independence,  ana  regardless  of  thdr.  own^ 
importance,  thev  rushed  on  to  inevitable  destruction  {  till- 
having  lott  theflowftr  of  their  valiant  warriors,  and  reduced 
to  a  small  number,  tney  at  length  fled  and  dispersed  over^the 
plain.  /Notwithstanding  this  memorable  defeat,  and  others 
of  not.  less  importance  which  they  sustained  afterwards,  the 
lilapochiaDs  did  not  cease  for  the,  space  of  six  years  to  keep 
the  Spaniards  closely  bkxrkaded  in  StJago»  ccmtinually  at- 
tacking them  on  every  opportunity,  and  cutting  off  their  pro- 
visions so  effectually,  that  they  were  often  reduced  to  great 
straits,  having  to  subsist  upon  unwholesome  and  loathsome 
viands,  and  what  little  grain  they  were  able  to  raise  under 
protection  of  the  cannon  from  the  ramparts.  At  lengthy 
w<»'n  out  and  brought  to  utter  ruin  by  this  incessant  war;> 
&i*e,  the  remnant  of  the  Mapochians  destroyed  their  own 
crops  and  retired  to  the  mountains,  leaving  the  fertile  plaius 
around  the  new  city  utterly  deserted  and  uncultivated.  ^ 

The  soldiers  under  Valdivia  became  wearied  and  disgusted 
by  this  continual  war,  so  different  from  what  they  had  eiqpec- 
ted  i  and  as  they  believed  him  obstinately  bent  upon  ad> 
herence  to  his  own  plan,  and  resolved  to  continue  the  settle* 
ment  in  spite  of  every  opposition  from  the  natives,  they  en* 
tered  into  a  conispiracy  to  kill  their  general  and  to  return  into 
Peru,  where  they  expected  to  enjoy  more  ease  and  tranquillity. 
Having  fortunately  got  notice  of  this  conspiracy,  Valdivia^ 
who  possessed  great  prudence  and  an  insinuatinff  address, 
soon -conciliated  those  who  were  least  implicated.    After  this, 
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M  hv  oiily  bail  die  title  of'senefsl  whieh  did  not  eoiifer  any 
ci«Hl'ttna  judicitil' power,  %eJaMenible4  the  Cabildo  of  ths 
city,  -1^  persuaded  them  t(^  invest  him  in  the  office  of  gover- 
nor of  the  dity  and  kingdom.  In  this  impo«inff  ci4)aicity»  he 
tribd  land  capitaUy  punished  some  of  the  rindeader*'  iaf  die 
oftaiipiracy,  and  then  prudently  exerted  hinsMSf  to  sobthe  die 
turbulent  i^d 'seditious  spirits  of  the  remainder,  by  buoying 
up- their  hop^s  with  the  most  flattering  promises  of  future 
mWkh.  He  had  often  heard  in  Peru,  that  die  yatt^of 
Qtdllota  abounded  in  mines  of  gold,  and  was  hcmefiil  there- 
fore of  being  able  to  obtain  a  sufficient  <]uantity  nrom  dience 
ti>  satis^  the  avidity  of  his  Soldiers.  Notwithstandmg  the 
difl^ulties  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  he  sent  a  party  of 
sol^iN^s  into  the  valley  of  Quillota,  with  orders  to  supermtend 
and  protect  a  number  of  labourers  in  digging  for  theprecioiw 
metal  ttdd  to  be  abound  in  that  place.  The  mine  which  was 
opmed  upon  this  occasion  proved  remarkably  rich  and  pro- 
ductive, surpassing  their  most  sanguine  hopes;  6o  that  all 
their  past  sufferings  and  present  difficulties  were  soon  buried 
in  oblivion,  and  henceforwards  no  one  had  the  remotest  widK 
to  leave  the  country.  Valdivia,  encouraged  by  this  sitcceaa 
to  new  enterprises,  ordered  a  carrack  or  ship  of  some  con- 
siderable size  to  be  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Chilui^ 
which  traverses  the  valley  of  Quillota,  for  the  purpose;of  more 
readily  obtaining  succours  from  Peru,  without  which  he  was 
fully  sensible  he  could  not  possibly  succeed  in  the  vast  (enter- 
prise he  had  in  view,'  which  was  no  less  than  to  accomplish 
the  entire  reduction  of  ChilL 

In  the  mean  dme,  considering  the  urgent  state  of  his  af^ 
fairs,  Valdivia  resolved  to  dispatch  two  of  his  principal  officers, 
Alonzo  Monroy«  and  Pedro  Miranda  by  land  to  Peru,  with 
an  escort  of  six  horsemen,  whose  ^urs,  bits,  and  stirrups  he 
directed  to  be  made  of  solid  gold,  hoping  thereby  to  entice 
a  sufficient  number  of  recruits  to  come  to  his  assistance, 
this  obvious  proof  of  the  riches  of  the  country.  Althou^ 
these  met>sengers  were  escorted  to  the  confines  of  Chili 
thirty  additional  horsemen,  they  were  attacked  and  defe 
in  the  province  of  Copaipo  by  a  hundred  archers,  command- 
ed by  Ckiteo,  an  officer  of  the  Ulmen  of  that  province.  Of 
the  whole  party  none  esa^)ed  with  life  but  the  two  officers, 
Monroy  and  Miranda,  who  were  made  prisoners  and  car- 
ried before  the  ultnen  covered  with  wounds.  The  prince  had 
resolved  on  putting  them  both  to  death ;  but,  while  deliberat- 
ing 
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InuroD.tlie  mode  of^flattcMi^  kit  «ife»  ^  wlwemr  orfniMeit 
«rCbiMbo,  nofwl  ;b$r  compwrionfor  UMitniAim  Mtuntipm 
moQMiftiUjr  fnterMcled  wUk  ber  htiabind  bmne  ibtfar  jUv«i» 
vaibpuild  than  with  her  ovn  biad%lndi«|pi4nMid  unit 
mwiidsr  and  treeted  them  a»  if  they  hed  bemlHr.  ]bnNkici« 
When  they  were  entirely  recoT«red,  the  deiM  tKnn  ,tti 
teedh  her  ton  the:  art  of -riding,  ai  leveral  ^^Ae  %|(mMi 
hoBNit  had  iheen  taken  in  tbe.iate.defeat  TbetwoSjraniaida 
iteadill]^  cenNtated  tb  her  requett*  hoping  to  avail  themielvee 
•£1^1  drciunttanoe  to  give  them  an  opp^nnity  of  reeovering 
their  lHier^»  yibkh.  thmr  did  in  effect  f  but  uie  nieana.they 
employed  wai  marked  by  a  cruel  act  of  ingpratitude  to  thor 
eoropaaiifliiate  benefiustxeas*  of  «o  much  deeper  turpitude  that 
il  waii  iimnecceHury  for  their  purpose*  As  the  young  prince 
was  onc|  day^  riding  betwem  them,  escorted  by  a  party  of 
aiichera;and  precede  by  an  officer  canying  a  kno^  Monroy 
anddctaiy  ^Bqwtciicd  him  with  two:.or  three  mortaiwounds  m 
il  poniard*  At  tfaesanie  time  Mirande.  wrested  the  lanoefimm 
weaAoer  of  theg^issd,  who.wm.tliiown  into  copfiuion  by 
tfiia  unexpected  event,  and  the  two  Spaniards  readier  ecoom- 
pliBhcd  their  escape.  Being  well  mounted,  they  easily  eluded 
panttit,r  and  made .  their  way  throuf^  the  desert  into  P«ru, 
whence  they  continued  th«r  way  to  Cuzco,  where  Vaca  de 
Cartro  dien  resided,  who  had  succeeded  u>.  the  government 
after  Aecmd  assassination  of  Francisco  Fiaarro  by  the  A^- 
aumian  ftctioo. 

^hen  De  Castro  was  informed  of  the  critical  sitnation  of 
affiurt  in  Chili,  he  imr^ediately  sent  off  a  considarable  vein* 
forcattent  by  land  under  the  command  of  Monroy,  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  conceal  his  march  iimn  the  Copaipan^ 
«id  to.  rain  VaUUvia  in  safeijr.  At  the  senie  time  the  iwesi- 
dent  of  Bern  diqpatdied  by  sea  Juan  Batista  Fastene,  a  noble 
Genoese,  with  a  more  considerable  reinforcement  ht  Vdidi- 
via.  Oto  receiving  these  two  rein&Kcemaits,  whidi  arrived 
i^wttt  the  same  time,  Valdivi&began  to  cerry  his  great  designa 
Sfito  execution.  Being  solicitous  to  have  a  complete  .know- 
lei^  ^  ^e  8e4>coast,  he  ordered  Pastene  to  explore  the 
whole  as  &r  to  the  southwards  as  possible,,  noting  the  moel 
important  places  all  along  the  coast  i  and,  on  his  return  from 
this  maritime  survey,  he. sent  him  iMck  toPeru  for  additional 
rrinforcements,  as  the  natives  had  bepome  every  day  holder 
and  more  enterprising,  ever  since  their  victonr  in  Copaipa 
over  Monroy  and  Miranda.    Only  a  little  before  thi^  Uie 
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QtiiUotMDi  had  opnjtrivcdsto  muMcro  ,idl  |db«M>if8fl«fPW)f]ttd 
flt  th»gp|A  nii^iAithflrooiiiitiy,  fay  Oie  loUowipgiinivML 
OkM.diqraiiei^ht}owiiiig  Indian  brought  a  pol  JTidljif  golil 
to  QpmbIq  iuos,  the  coimnandaqt  a^  tha  niM%  andtoU 
him  thai  he  had  found  a  great  cjuanti^y  in  a  swtaki.idUir 
tiMiofthecoontry  whichheofibiqdto'pouit  oiut.  .Oi|.tMl. 
infbnnation,  all.wero  ea^^.to  piwx!aainiiiHidiB|elf  .tot)|# 
plaoef,  that'thev  might  pamcipate  in  the  imagiiMiytreadUirek 
Adi  nbe^amved.at  the  platpe  detcrib^  |^  alu9nl|kiiarXi.man^ 
nar:  and  entirelv  off  their  guard,  they  f^l  into  an  ambi|A»  by 
^ich  tlie  whole  party  was  jilain,  except  th^r  iipprudjinft  joom* 
mander  and  one  m^;ro»  both  of  whom  m.]?^  tl}«r  liTea  by.  Ihf 
HMed  of  their  horaes.    About  the  lama  tMae:th»jT<P9l«^whkh 
yaMim  had  ordered  to  be  built  at  thj|.moutb  of.th^  river 
Chillun  Was  burnt  by  the  nativei ,  together  withrthe  •tore-houfei 
ix  aieenal' which  he  had  estabUshed  inthat  phM^e.    ., 
.    0^  receiving  notice  of  the  disaster  whichihad  tf^kao 
at  th^  mines,  Valdivia  hastened  to  Q^il)oiA'  w^th  a 
of  trooiM,  and  took  tey&a^  as  far  as  h^  ;OQu]f^  tak  Ahe 
for  U«e  death  of  his  soldiers  i  aftar  whi^^he^cop^fiu^  a 
fort  iA  their  coMutry  in whijch  be lefi agafriwin^foriilha f^ 
tection  oS^  the  people  employed  in  thegoMtn^knes.,   9«q| 
8O0n  afterwards  reinforced  by  three  h^^dtfedl9an  fi^  |^airi|^ 
under  the  command  of  Francisco  ViilamraB  and  .Qhrifitoyal 
Escobar,  he  made  choice  of  a  beautiful  plaih  pear  .^  pmiil|^ 
of  the  river  Coquimbo,  at  which  place  there  is  a  .yesy^ooa* 
venient  natural  harbom-,  near  which  he  greeted  jn  1^4^  f  dty 
which  he  named  Serena,  to  serve  as  a  place,  of  arms  tpfMror 
tect  the,  northern  part  of  Chili,  and  to  secure  the,  ccN^^vbyf 
and  reinforcements  which  might  come  from  Perfi  in  i^ 
direction.    This  place  is  still  known, in  geog^ap^b^-uf 
name  of  Serena  j  but  in  Chili  the  native  name  of  [Q^oimho 
prevails,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  Spanish  oiyM  Mid 
towns  in  Chill'  r-fiiiv/Jv* 

.  In  the^nsuing  year,  1545,  Valdivia.marched  intp  dhe  cowi- 
try  of  tlie  ^romaucians,  with  the  view  of  cxtepdiiigh^  cpDr 
qufits  to  the  southwards.  Contemporary  hisforiana  have  not 
left  an  account  of  the  events  of  this  year,  i|Qir  pf  ai|y  battle^ 
having  been  ibught  on  this  occasion ;  yet  it  i^  har^y  to  be  8^p« 
pgaedvthat  this  valiant  tribe,  who  had  so  gl^ripusly  rqpuLie4 
the  armies  of  the  Inca  and.  of  Almagro,  wo)^  allow  Valdiy^ 
to  reduce  their  territory  .to,  subjection  without  a  8truggi<[< 
^wevet:  tliis  may  haye  beenv  it  is  certain  that  he  .hadue 
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•rt  tonwmii  iho  P^wMwebttn  to  enter  into  an  riHttotwitft 
pmMgltnm  tb*  tAar  tribes  of  CbiU  i  as  over  ifaiee  tbo  1^ 
M  iitiikft  in  Chili'^a^  been  Misted  bgr  Phmaadan  adiii* 
wiM,  owing  to  whidi^the  mcMt  rooted  antipatby  bat  bemeon- 
atantljr  eftteriained  bj  tbe  Araucaniane  a|ninaC  ibe  lemnant 
of'tbo  PtonuRioiina.  In  the  year  1546,  Valdhiapaified  die 
fiver  Mauliik  md  feduoed  the  natires  to  obedieoco  ^rom  dMt 
»t««r  to  the  Ittla.  ^liite  enoamped  at  a  pUoe  naaned  Qui* 
beiwa,  near  th«  latter  river,  he  was  attacked  one  night  by  the 
INiti^Wi  i»ho  destMTved  many  of  hit  honeti,  and  put  him  into 
ittttiikentdluiger  or  o  total  defeat.  Hit  lo«  on  tbii  occasion 
MNUtliate  been  comideniUe  i  as  he  foand  it  necessary  lo  r6> 
^i^ish  hi«  plkn  af  ibrther  conquest,  and  to  return  to  St  Jmo 
to  wait  reinibfCemeHts  from  rem.  As  the  expected  rdm- 
iirewnents  cKd  not  arriTe,  and  Pkstene,  wlio  had  been  sent 
into  Pern  to  endeavour  to  procure  recruits,  broiurht  news  in 
1^7  of  ^  «ivU  war  which  then  raged  hi  Peru,  Valdivia  de- 
tMiniaed  to  go  thither  in  persmi,  ei^iecting  to  reap  some 
iMliaiiiagils  TOB^Aese  revolutionny  movements. 

•Vildivia  sailed  therefore  with  Fastene  for  Peru,  taking 
vHth  him  «  great  qoantitjr  of  gold,  and  left  Francisco  ViUagran 
In  charge  of  the  government  of  Chili  during  his  absence. 
VdJKvte  (Icoordingfy  arrived  in  Peru,  where  he  <^fered  his 
If^iriees  to  liie  prendent  De  la  C^asoa,  and  acted  with  greet 
tf^MIUlon  as  duatter-mastar-ffeneral  of  his  army  in  the  war 
l^init  Oontalo  Pizarro.  Ine  president  was  so  much  satis- 
fied ^ith  the  sor^^oes  which  were  rendered  by  Valdivia  on  ^ia 
OccAoon,  that,  aftnr  the  insurrection  of  Oonzalo  was  entirehr 
•nbdned,  he  confirmed  him  in  the  office  of  governor  of  Chiii, 
Cbd  sent'him  bade  to  that  kin^om  with  abundance  of  mill-  ■ 
ttnr  std^  and  wtUi  two  ships  filled  with  the  soldiers  who 
fam  serred  under  Gonzalo  in  the  late  insurrection,  glad  of  an 
oriportuttity  of  getting  rid  of  so  many  seditious  people  for 
whom  there  was  then  no  fit  employment  in  Peru. 

Duriikp  the  absence  of  Valdivia  from  Chili,  Pedro  de  Hoz, 
Hho  had  been  deprived  of  that  share  in  Uie  conquest  and 

Ehmene  which  had  been  ffranted  him  by  ^  court  of 
',  and  who  liadimprudentfy  put  himsdf  under  the  power 
Inlbre  successful  rival,  was  accused  of  entering  into  secret 
practices  for  usurping  the  government  It  is  now  unknown 
whether  this  accusation  was  well-founded,  orifitweremerety 
B  pretence  for  getting  rid  of  him;  but,  however  this  may  have 
been,  ViUagran  comemned  liim  to  be  beheaded  in  1546, 
^^r  to  please  Valdivia  by  ridding  him  of  a  dangerous  com- 

«^  .    »  petitor. 
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petiur,  or  ptrh^  in  come^uenoe  of  woNt  inUvvodom  fbr 
that  ponow.  About  thi»  time,  tho  CopaiiMui*  killod  Iprty 
Spmuurdt,  who  w«re  procteding  in  leYeim  wpant*  cUcmIi- 
nrflnti  from  Peru  to  Chili  %  and  the  Coqnimb>nt>  at  the  in* 
•Untion  of  thei*  ufirtheni  neighbours,  nuwiacred  ali  ithe  is*  - 
hamtuitt  of  the  new  dtv  of  Serena,  and  nuwd  that  |daoe  t9 
the  fonndations.  On  this  oocau^n  Franciwo  Aguirre  waa 
Mnt  into  thit  part  of  Oiiii  with  a  military  force,  to  duwtiia 
the  natives,  and  had  several  encounters  with  them  with  vari* 
oos  success.  In  1549»  he  rebuilt  the  city  of  Serena  in  a  more 
commodious  situation,  and  the  inhabitants  have  ever  sinoe 
considered  him  as  the  founder  of  their  city,  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  inhabitanto  of  whieh  .still  boast  of  being  liis 
descendants. 

After  an  incessant  contest  of  nine  year%  amended  by  in- 
credible fiitigttfi^  numerous  dangers,  and  many  reverses, 
Valdivia  considered  himself  as  s^idly  established  in  the  do- 
minion of  that  portion  of  Chili  which  liad  formerly  been  imder 
the  authoriQr  of  the  Incas.  He  accordingly  distributed  the 
territory  among  his  followers  in  repartimientos,  assigning  a 
considerable  portion  of  land  with  all  its  native  inhabitants  to 
eadh'of  his  followers  in  proportion  to  their  rank  and  snrvices, 
under  the  denomination  of  oommanderies,  according  to  the 
banefiil  system  of  feudalism  then  prevalent  in  £un^.  Hav- 
ing tiius  quieted  the  restiess  ambition  and  mutinous  spirit  of 
his  soldiers,  he  advanced  towards  the  south  to  extend  his 
concmests,  accompanied  by  a  respectable  force  both  of  S^uuiish 
and  IPromaucians.  After  a  march  of  250  miles,  durin|(  which 
he  encountered  few  obstacles  of  anv  moment,  he  arrived  at 
the  Bay  of  Penoo»  now  generallv  called  the  Bay  of  Conceptimn, 
which  had  been  already  explored  by  Pastene  during  hla 
voyage  of  discovery  Ibrmerlv  mentioned}  and  near  tha^ ex- 
oeUent  bay  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  third  city  in  QM&, 
on  the  5tn  of  October  1550,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Conception. 

The  situation  of  this  f^ace  was  admirably  adapted  ibr  com- 
merce, from  the  excdlence  of  its  harbour  i  as  the  bay  extends 
snt  miles  from  east  to  west  and  nine  miles  from  north  to  south* 
defended  i^  its  entranco  from  the  sea  by  the  pleasant  island 
of  Quiriipiina.  llie  passage  into  the  bay  <m  the  north  «Me 
of  this  islandf  called  the  bma  grande^  is  about  half  a  1^019 
broady  and  has  sufficient  wat^  for  the  largest  ships,  l^at 
on  the  other  side  of  tjbo  island,  or  kofimifhicfh  is  ^t^  nafroir, 
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and  is  only  mvigiMe  by  sawll  Teiwlt.  Tho  soil  around  this 
plaMt  miaer  the  infltienoe  of  an  admirable  dlmate,  produces 
abmidaiice  of  timber^  excellent  wine,  and  all,  the  neccuories 
of  life,  and  ii  not  deficient  in  the  valuable  minerali)  and 
both  the  aea  and  the  adjoining  riven  ailbrd  great  quantities  of 
ftie  fiib.  But  oiring  to  the  lowneai  of  the  utuation  whidk 
was  chosen  for  this  aty,  it  was  much  exposed  to  inondatfohs 
of  the  sea  during  aartnquakes,  which  are  frequent  in  Chili. 
On  the  8th  of  July  17S0,  this  city  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  and  inundation  i  and .  experienced  a  similar 
calamity  on  the  84th  of  May  1751.  In  consequence  of  these 
repeated  calamities*  thr  .habitants  established  themselves  on 
the  fi4th  of  November  <  64  in  the  valley  of  Mocha,  nine  miles 
south  from  Penco,  between  the  rivers 'Andalian  and  Biobio^ 
where  t^  founded  a  ci(ir  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
New  Conception.  The  harbour  named  Ta^acuano,  situated 
at  the  sovthneast  extremity  of  the  bottom  of  tM  bay,*  is  between 
si|c  and  seven  milea  from  the  new  citv  i  arid  a  fort  is  all  that 
now  remains  of  t^^  old  dty,  now  amed  Peneo.    ■ 


Section  VI. 

NitmUne.  iifthe  Wat  between  the  Spamartb  and  AraucanianSt 
fnmtkeyear  1550,  to  the  Defeat  and  Death  of  Pedro  de 
yaUma  on  the  Sd  of  December  1559. 

PBftCCiviNG  the  intentions  of  Voldivia  to  occupy  the  im- 
portantjMtof  Penoo  by  a  permanent  settlement,  the  adja- 
cent trniPdrtthe  Pencones  gave  notice  of  this  invasion  to  the 
great  natikNi  of  the  AraiiBanians,  their  neighbours  and  friends, 
whose  territories  begjif<iMi  the  southern  shore  of  the  Biobio ; 
who*  foreseeingthat  the  stifangers  would  soon  endeavour  to 
reduce  their  own  country  to  subgection,  determined  to  suc- 
cour their  distressed  allies  for  their  own  secuiity.    Accord- 
ing^, in  a  l/idacqjfi^,  or  general  assembly  of  tiie  Araucahian 
oonwderacy,  AMavalu  was  nominated  supreme  ^ogtti,  and  was 
'instructed  to  march  immediately  with  an  army  to  the  assisi- 
•adoectfthe  Pencones.    In  tiie  year  1550,  pursuant  to  itbe 
tresphitions  of  the  Araucanian  confederacy,  Aillavalu  nasted 
ithe  great^  river  Biobio,  at  the  head  of  4000  men,  and  ooldly 
offisred  oattle  to  Valdivfa,  who  had  advanced  to  meet  him  on 
^e  bank;s  of  the  Andiifian.-  The  brave  Araucanians  sustain. 
i>f  4  '  ed 
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ed dM lint disdia^get of mmqaetiy ftomtlM  Spaniards  with 
woaderfbl  rcsolutioii,  and  evm  made  a  nq»id  erolution  iiBdar 
its  direful  effects,  by  whidi  tliey  assailed  at  once  the  fioBiaiid 
flank  of  the  Spanish  army.  By  this  uneftpeeted  ooursfeons  aa- 
aault.  and  even  judiciotts  tactical  manoeuvre,  the  J^Muardb 
were  thrown  into  sonie  dis(Hder,  and  Valdivta  was  exposed  tm 
imminoit  danger,  having  his  liorse  killed  under  him  i  but 
the  Spaniards  replaced  their  firm  array,  finrmifig  theniselvea 
into  a  hollow  square  supported  by  their  cavahry,  and  succeis* 
fiiBy  resisted  every  eflbrt  of  their  valiant  enemies,  of  whcmi 
they  slew  great  numbers  by  the  Ruperiority  of  their  arms,  yet 
lost  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  numfaier  of  their  own  men* 
The  battle  remained  undecided  for  several  hours  i  when  at 
]enii;th,  rashly  pressing  finrwards  with  impetuous  bravcry» 
Aillavalu  received  a  mortal  wound',  and  many  of  the  most 
valiant  officers  atid  soldiers  of  the  Araucanians  being  shdn, 
they  retured  in  good  order,  leaving  the  field  of  battle  to  the 
S^niards^  who  feh  no  inclination  to  pursue  them  alter  a  so 
dearrbou|;ht  victory. 

Valdivia,  though  he  had  been  present  in  many  battUls,  both 
in  Europe  and  Ajnerica,  was  astonished  at  the  valour  and 
military  skill  of  this  new  enemy,  and  deckured  he  had  never 
been  exposed  to  such  imminent  danger  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  military  service,  As  he  expected  to  be  soon  attacked 
agaiu,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  construct  a  strong  tai^ 
fication  for  the  protection  of  his  new  city  i  and  in  fiuit,  the 
Araucanian  confederacy  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  de« 
ftat  and  death  of  their  general  Aillavalu,  than  a  dew  and  more 
numerous  army  was  ordered  against  the  Spaniards,  under  the 
command  of  Ltnconfan,  who  was  elected  to  the  vacant  office 
of  supreme  toqui.  From  his  gigantic  stature^  a^d  frequent 
displays  of  courage,  this  officer  had  acquired  g/eac  reputation 
amtHig  his  countrymen ;  but,  though  well  suited  for  a  subak* 
tern  officer^  he  was  timid  and  irresolute  in  the  supreme  mi* 
litary  command,  and  sreatly  disappointed  the  ejqpeetations 
which  had  been  formed  from  his  former  behaviour. 

Having  marshalled  his  army  in  three  divisions,  Lineoyan 
marched  in  1551  to  attack  the  Spaniards  under  Valdivia,  who 
still  remained  at  Conception,  occupied  in  buikling  and  for^ 
fylng  the  new  city.    The  l^aniards  were  so  much  alarmed 
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by  tKeappmekoftlie  Anmeanianarmy,  that  after  oonfitu 
ittg  tiMaMahraa,  thay  todc  sbdtcr  undar  tha  cannon  of  tbair 
l»rtifleationa,  whara  tha  Araueaniana  boldW  ataailad  thcnt 
But,  finding  tha  flnt  BManlt  tmittccaiiful,  Llttoojan  btcama 
appjahanriva  of  lodng  tha  anny  which  had  baan  committad 
to hia charjiea*  Mid  ordcrad  a pracipitate  retraat,  to thagreat 
mrnriia  of  Valdivia,  who  waa  apprehantiva  of  loina  atrat^F*^ 
ana  did  not  Tanturo  upon  attapapting  a  purrait.  Wlian  it 
waa  diaoovared  ttiat  the  enemy  nad  actually  retiealcd,  the 
Spaniard!  coniidered  their  flight  as  m  ipceial  fiwour  from 
heaven,  and  tome  even  allMed  that  they  had  leen  the  apoatle 
St  Jamca,  mounted  on  a  white  hone,  waving  a  flaming  iword 
and  striking  terror  into  their  enemies.  But  the  only  mirade 
•u  this  occasion  proceeded  from  the  timid  circumspection  of 
Lincoyan. 

Being  now  in  some  measure  freed  fVom  the  restraint  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  Arauoanians,  Valdivia  applied  him- 
self diligently  to  the  building  of  the  city  of  Conception,  for 
which  place  he  entertained  a  strong  predilection,  as  he  consi* 
dered  that  it  would  become  the  centre  of  maritime  commnni- 
tation  between  Chili  and  the  ports  of  Peru  and  Spain.  Al- 
though he  had  fixed  upon  St  Jago  for  the  capital  of  the  hiuff- 
dom  of  Chili,  he  determined  upon  establishing  his  own  famMv 
it  C«ioeption  i  ibr  which  purpose  he  selected  a  pleasant  si- 
tuation for  his  own  dwelling,  reserving  for  himselr  the  ftrtile 
peninsula  between  the  rivers  Andalian  and  Biobio,  and  re- 
aohred  to  able  as  a  reward  for  his  services  the  two  adjoining 
districts  of  Arauco  and  Tucape),  with  the  title  of  marquis : 
F6r,  although  these  districts  still  remained  in  the  possession 
•f  the  Araucanians,  he  fiilly  expected  to  be  able  to  snlgugate 
that  valiant  people  in  a  short  time. 

Having  speedily  reared  the  new  city,  in  which  he  est*. 
hKshed  a  colony  w  his  followers,  he  employed  the  remainder 
flf  the  year  1551  in  regulating  its  internal  policy }  for  whidb 
purpose^  ifter  having  established  a  Cabildo  or  Mdy  of  magis- 
trates, in  imitation  of  those  in  Spain,  as  usual  in  aU  the  cities 
0  Spenieh  AmorfM,  he  promulgated  a  body  of  fundamental 
rylatiowa,  comprised  in  iiMrty-two  articles  or  statutes,  some 
oTwhich  reiMctmg  the  treatment  of  the  natives  within  its 
territory  and  iuriMiction  evinced  much  prudent  hnmoni^i 

Sit,  as  in  all  the  other  subjected  countries  of  America,  he  left 
cm  in  a  great  measure  subject  to  the  control  and  capnce 
<^  the  eitoens  to  whom  they  were  allotted. 

After 
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Aftir  the  lettlenMot  of  hia  new  dtjr,  and  htvfog  rMehrcd  a 
reiiduNMneot  of  Mldien  from  Peru*  he  reiolved  to  attadc  th# 
AraiMMiian*  in  their  own  territorice,  believing  that  their  cou- 
rage was  now  entirelv  aobdiied,  ai  they  had  nuMie  no  attempt 
to  molest  him  ilQoe  their  lute  repabe  under  Linooyan.  V/Wk 
theie  viewi,  he  pMied  the  Biobio  in  1559,  and  pr^tieedil^ 
rapidly  throiM|b  the  provincia  of  Eneol  and  Puren,  unoppo^ 
led  by  the  taray  and  timid  oparatioaa  of  Linooyan,  he  anriteA 
at  the  kiver  Cauten,  which  ai? ide»  the  country  of  the  AitaiN 
eaniane  nearhr  into  two  equal  partii.  Near  tM  ctafkienoe  of 
thia  river  witb  the  Damoa,  he  founded  a  new  ci^  which  ht 
named  Imperi0l*,  in  honour  of  Uie  Emperor  iJOii  CarW) 
though  Mime  lay  that  it  received  thie  name  in  coaiequMee  of 
indug  lome  wooden  flgurea  of  ea^ea  with  two  heada,  §xed 
on  tome  of  the  native  huta.  Thia  dty  waa  pleoed  in  a  beau- 
tiful aituation,  abounding  in  all  the  convenienoea  of  lifo  i  aiid, 
durinx  tlie  short  jperiod  of  its  exiatenoe  became  one  of  the 
moat  flourishing  in  ChilL  Beinx  placed  on  the  ahore  of  a 
large  and  deep  river,  capable  of  allowing  laroe  sh^  to  lie 
doae  to  the  walls,  it  waa  excellently  aituated  tor  oommeree» 
and  had  irae  aoceaa  to  receive  succours  of  all  Idnda  by  sea  hi 
oaae  of  being  besieged.  By  modem  geogmfdwra^  thia  piiMSO 
is  atill  apolien  of  aa  an  exiating  cUy,  atron^y  ibrlified,  amithe 
aeat  of  a  biriiopric  i  but  it  haa  been  in  ruina  for  conrideraUy 
more  than  two  hundred  yean. 

Intoxicated  with  hia  preaent  prosperiQr,  and  the  apparent 
aubmisaion  of  the  Araucanians,  he  aaaigned  extensive  diatriefa 
in  the  aurrounding  country  ampng  hia  officers.  To  FVancieoo 
ViUagran,  his  lieutenant*ffeneral,  he  gave  the  warlike  pro^ 
Tinoe  nXMafneguttf  considered  by  the  Araucainiana  aathe  key 
of  their  country,  with  about  thirty  tbouaand  inhabitanCa. 
The  other  officera  obtained  xrants  of  lands  and  Indiana  pro- 
portionate to  thdr  rank,  and  the  d^;ree  in  which  they  j^oe- 
aeased  hia  fevour,  aome  setting  aa  mr  aa  dght  or  eveiA  ten 
thouaand  Indiana.  He  ukewise  dispatched  Alderte,  with  a 
detachment  of  six^  men,  with  ordera  to  eatabKah  a  aeCfCenient 
on  the  shore  of  a  wke  called  Lmiquen,  to  whidk  he  gave  the 
name  of  ViUariea^  or  the  rich  ciQr,  owing  to  the  great  qvaWp 
tity  of  goki  that  waa  procured  in  the  enviroxa. 

9  Thaplseewlwrsliaperitl  9iice  stood  bauikedoaenrsBns  on  tt«f%hc 
or  aorUt  inare  of  the  conjoiBed  streaoM  <if  the  Ouiia  and  Camaa,  iouaet 
diatdy  above  the  jatactiMi  of  •  ansU  rirsririiich  ii  nretabijr  th» Oanas  ef 
dw  tcxt.1— Ef 
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i)t«  iiukMrior  MniitiMi  ul'tliv  ontd  proiiurttt  !Vom  III  n«if|hbityip* 
iitfi  ittliimi  wtitdt  obinlitMl  it  the  |)rlvlli«K«  uf  n  Htlitti  «n(l  b«» 
titiuio  (tit  hnvUmi'  U  oii»  «tl'  tite  itttNit  cunvtfiilent  xttd  RMttrv  tif 
iiiiy  oil  \\w  nUoiii  ol'  the  \*MUk  Ooentii  Th«  rlv«r  lit  h«r« 
vpiy  bit)H(l.  iimi  MO  Aw\)  tlint  nIiIiiii  of  the  line  miy  be  moored 
III  •oHity  Nvlihln  a  (W  IWt  ol'  tltw  nhorei  ntut  it  Iimii  levefNi 
utiior  Mtl^)  iittrboitii  and  I'mt^kii  lit  lli«  vlelnltVi 

Netiilletl  with  thfl  t«Nt«ttt  ol  the  ootir|«ieitii  lie  htttl  miidet  or 
rnlhei'  with  the  iiiuiii'Nionii  he  hnd  been  itble  to  meke  In  the 
Arduoiiiilutii  tpri'lttiiy,  Viiltllvlu  now  i*etrM«ed  hlit  Mtetm  toweiile 
thu  iinrili )  ttinl  In  hln  pio)i;i'(!M  diii'liifi  tlu*  yenr  Id/litf  he  built 
Ibrti'eiMiiii  III  eiii'li  ol'tlK'  tliri'e  Ai'ttiKiniilun  ttrovlitticii  of  I'ureit 
TueMfiel  utui  Amui'o.    Fitttti  the  wMilIke  lithMbitttotii  of  the»« 
provlticei  i^npuulidty,  hi*  M])pri'lietlded  tiiiy  iitleniot  ttmt  rrtliilit 
iirove  futnl  to  liU  niuit*  Houtheriv  Nvttleiitf iiti  of  Imoe"!.^!  VII* 
liii'len  nnd  Vnldlviiii   mid  he  lell  gurriiioiiii  in  tlie»«  more 
northern  lortrvMHi'it  to  )n'eiit<rve  tlie  i*onimunl(*Mtloti|  nnd  to  be 
In  reitdincNH  to  iiiluid  nucHiourN  to  the  oth«rfl  In  the  Miuthi 
A(*vordlnu  to  ttt«  \uwi  Mt'LJllii,  thu  Hpiiniiirdii  hud  (o  Huntitlti 
iiiuny  bitiu«ii  nnd  vnt'ountdrx  with  tht*  nntlvt*i  In  tiie  lionrite  of 
thin  expedition  In  Ainuctitiittt  but  the  pnrtleulam  of  none  of 
theid  nre  reeordedi    ThU  li  liowev(<r  vt-ry  orolmblt,'  i  m  if  ii 
not  enity  to  nwount  lor  tlio  i;ontlnuHia'<<  or  Llnctiynti  in  iitt 
conitnond on  nny  otiivr  luiiu'lplen.  It  niny  b(<  ctoniiiidMtf  how- 
over,  thiit,  owiiitf  to  th«  (jtoillon,  01'  L'owiirdli'o  rnthor  of  the 
Arnut'ttnliin  tottiti,  tlii'Mi  lu'lloim  wrru  no  ill  i'ondu'/t«<l  nod  no 
intion(9lu»iv{«,  nil  to  glvti  very  little  liiturruptloii  to  Vnldivltt  in 
hlH  trliim|tliuiil  nrouri'MM  tll^oll^h  llumo  provliicfM,  Itctweetl  ttit 
liioblo  nnd  Cidiiiciilln,  or  from  C-oi«i'«|itlon  to  Vnldivltt, 

On  IiIh  rctoro  to  Hi  .Ingo,  the  wid  of  ^overnineittf  VnklivJft 
rccutvMl  n  (!ontild(<rnblii  luuly  d'  r(?(<ruilit  to  hlnnritiy  from  PwUf 
togt!thor  with  H/)0  hurwo  i  on  whlt^lt  lie  diipntched  FrMolMW 
do  Agnirro  with  two  liufidri'd  nit'ii,  to  reciuce  the  provitMMie 
of  Tucuiunn  hihI  C'lijo  on  the  eastern  Nid4)  d'the  \iuUnn  net 
i'Oii»id«rhtg  liow  iimd('«|iiHt<?  wu»  ov«n  hln  whole  undlffiioiftlied 
inilitnry  ibrco  to  retain  ho  large  no  extent  of  country  im  thtti 
he  bed  now  occupivd,  nnd  n  m  iniineroiiM  nnd  wArlike  peof^lci 
undor  lubjection.  Indefntlgntde  in  the  execution  tit  hi*  ex* 
tennive  plnnH  of  vonquimtt  Vuldivin  returned  into  Artutctmht 
where  he  founded  in  the  pr<»vlnce  of  Enco),  n  oity  to  wbleti 
lie  gave  the  numo  of  La  Frontcrttf  bwlng  the  noveilth  wnI  leel 
of  nil  foundation.  Thin  nnnir,  frtmi  evente  whi«b  coold  iMl 
then  liive  bv«n  in  the  conDidrrtition  of  Valdivixi  hnn  bocemi 
i  ,=  »itrJctl| 
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■trictly  applicable  to  its  present  situation,  as  its  rains  are  ac- 
tually sitaat«>d  on  the  southern  oon6nes  of  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  Chili.  Tliough  lonf^  ago  destroyed,  it  is  still  men- 
tioned by  geo^phers  as  an  existing  city  under  the  name  of 
Angol,  b^  which  native  denomination  it  was  long  known  to 
thtf  Spaniards.  It  was  situated  in  a  fertile  district,  excel- 
lently adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  vines,  and  for  some  time 
was  in  a  rich  and  flourishing  condition,  principally  owing  to 
its  wines,  which  were  in  great  repute  nt  Buenos  Ayres,  to  whidi 
phwe  they  were  transported  by  a  road  across  the  Andes  and 
through  the  plains  of  La  Plata.  ^ 

After  makiiw  suitable  regulations  for  the  security  of  this 
new  colony,  Valdivia  returned  to  his  favourite  city  of  Con- 
ception,  where  he  instituted  three  principal  military  officers 
for  commanding  the  royal  army  of  Chili,  consisting  of  a  quarter- 
master-general, a  ser}eant>major,  and  a  commissary.  In  the 
present  times  only  two  of  these  subsist,  the  quarter-master- 
general  and  the  serjcant-major ;  which  latter  office  is  now  di- 
vided into  two,  one  fc>r  the  cavalry,  and  the  other  for  the  in- 
&ntry  i  while  the  office  of  commissary  is  only  now  known  in 
the  militia.  At  this  time  he  sent  Alderte  into  ^ain,  with  a 
laige  sum  of  money,  and  a  particular  relation  of  his  transac- 
tions and  conquests  $  and  commissioned  him  to  employ  his 
utmost  exertions  to  obtain  for  him  the  perpetual  government 
of  the  country  which  he  had  conquered,  together  with  the 
4itle  of  Marquis  of  Arauco.  He  dispatched  likewise  Fran- 
cisco de  Ulloa  by  sea,  with  directions  to  explore  the  Straits 
«f  Magellan,  by  means  of  which  he  hoped  to  open  a  direct 
communication  with  Spain,  without  being  obliged  to  dqiend 
upon  Peru  for  supplies. 

While  occupied  in  the  contemplation  of  these  extensive 

n"  n  for  the  amelioration  of  the  extensive  kingdom  which  he 
subdued,  and  the  advancement  of  his  own  rank  and  for- 
tune, Valdivia  had  no  suspicion  of  an  extensive  and  deter- 
mined system  of  warfare  which  was  planning  amonc  the  Arau- 
canians,  and  which  soon  h^nt  forth  with  irresistible  violence, 
to  the  ultimate  destruction  of  all  the  Spanish  conquests  be- 
yond the  Biobio,  and  to  which  Valdivia  himself  fell  an  early 
.victim.  Colocoh,  an  a^ed  Ulmen  of  the  province  of  Arauco, 
animated  by  love  for  his  country,  quitted  the  retirement  in 
which  be  md  long  indulged,  and  traversed  the  provinces  of 
the  Araucanian  confederacy,  exciting  with  indefatigable  zeal  the 
-^ormaiit  spirit  of  his  countrymen,  which  had  sunk  after  their 
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late  dinaten,  and  eagerlv  tolidted  them  to  make  t^raSot  of  • 
new  lupreme  tofui  cupalme  of  directing  their  arm*  for  the  re- 
covery of  thoae  parts  of  their  country  which  had  been  tulign^ 
gated  by  the  Spaniards,  through  the  timid  conduct  of  Lia- 
ooyan.  Colocolo  vas  well  verted  in  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment which  subsisted  among  the  Araucanians,  and  had  long 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  wisdom  througliout  the  whole 
countrv,  in  which  he  was  so  universally  esteemed  and  re* 
spected,  that  his  councils  and  opinion  were  always  solicited 
«id  listened  to  on  every  subject  of  importance.  Roused  from 
their  torpidity  by  his  animating  exhortations,  the  whole  body 
of  Arottcanian  uimens  assembled  according  to  their  custom  in 
tk Butaeayt^f  or  national  council,  in  &n  open  plain;  and, 
after  the  ususal  feast,  they  proceeded  to  consult  upon  the  si- 
tuation of  their  national  affairs,  and  the  election  of  a  new 
toqui  to  wipe  off  the  disgraces  which  th^  had  suffered  under 
the  direction  of  Lincoyan. 

Many  chi^  aspired  to  the  glorious  situation  of  avenger  of 
their  oppressed  country,  the  most  distinauished  amoitt  whom 
were  Andalican,  Elicura,  Ongolmo,  Koico,  and  TucapeL 
The  last  of  thme  was  so  h^hlv  celebrated  by  his  martial 
prowess  that  the  province  ot  which  he  was  AptMdmm  has 
ever  since  retained  his  name.    He  was  besides  supported  in 
his  pretensions  by  a  powerful  par^ ;  but  his  elevation  to  the 
supreme  command  was  oppo^  dv  the  more  prudent  mem* 
bears  of  the  assembly,  who  dreaded  lest  the  impetuosity  of  his 
character  might  hasten  the  entire  ruin  of  the  nation,  instead 
of  retrieving  their  honour  and  independence.     Dissensions 
arose  so  high  that  the  opposite  parties  were  on  the  point  tif 
tuminff  their  arms  against  each  other,  when  the  venerabit 
Oolocdlo  rose  to  neak,  and  obtained  a  patient  and  attentive 
heariiw.    By  a  judicious  and  energetic  address,  he  pacified 
their  fictious  irritation  so  completely,  that  the  assembly  nn»> 
nimously  submitted  the  nomination  of  a  supreme  toqui  to  hii 
choice.    The  wise  old  man,  on  whom  every  eye  was  now  fix- 
ed in  anxious  expectation,  immediatdy  named  Canpolican, 
the  ulmen  of  Pilmaqnen  a  subordinate  district  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Tuciqpel,  Mid  the  whole  assembly  wplauded  and 
oopfirmed  the  choice.    CaupoUcan  was  of  a  lofty  stature  and 
uncommon  bodily  strength ;  and  though  he  had  lost  tm  eye, 
the  majes^  of  his  countenance  evinced  great  endowments  of 
mind.    He  was  of  a  serious,  patient,  and  sagacious  disposi«. 
tion  i^  and  besides  great  personal  bravery,  had  every  requisite 
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to  conatitttte  him  an  able  general  of  the  peculiar  troops  over 
whom  he  wm  bow  appointed  to  command.  On  being  invMt* 
ed  mth  the  battlci^xe,  us  the  badge  of  hb  supreme  authority, 
he  immediately  selected  the  officers  who  were  to  bear  com- 
mand under  him  in  the  army  of  the  state*  among  whom  were 
all  the  late  competitors,  and  even  Lincoyan  the  ibrniar  toqm. 
The  office  of  vicc-toqui,  or  lieutenant-general*  he  conferred 
on  Murientu,  a  person. in  whom  lie  nposed  entire  confi- 
dence. Even  the  violent  Tucapel,  who  had  nearly  involved 
his  country  in  civil  war  fur  the  attainment  of  the  supreme 
command,  did  not  disdain  to  serve  under  the  orders  of  his 
own  vassal,  munitesting  by  this  submiHsion  his  eager  wish  to 
sacrifice  his  personal  lunbition  to  the  service  of  his  country. 

As  the  Araucanians  believed  themselves  invincible  umier 
the  command  of  their  new  toqui,  they  were  desirous  of  going 
immediately  frohn  the  place  of  assembly  to  attack  the  Spa» 
niards.  But  Caupolican,  no  less  prudent  in  council  than 
valiant  in  the  field,  repressed  tluH  rush  ardour,  and  persuad- 
ed them  to  dibpcrse  to  their  several  places  of  abode,  to  pro* 
vide  themselves  with  goud  arms  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  at 
the  first  summons  to  the  field,  and  to  leave  the  direction  of 
the  war  to  his  management.  Shoitly  afterwards,  he  collected 
and  reviewed  his  army  ^  and  rcsiolved  to  commence  his 
operations  by  a  strata^m  suggested  by  an  accident.  He  had 
that  morning  taken  eighty  Indian  prisoners,  who  were  con- 
ductinct  forage  to  the  Spanish  garrison  in  the  neighbouring 
fort  of  Arauco.  In  place  of  these  men,  he  substituted  an 
equal  number,  of  his  own  bravest  soldiers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cajuguenu  and  Alcatipay,  whom  he  directed  to 
conceal  theJr  arms  among  the  bundles  of  gross,  and  to  main- 
tain possemion  of  the  gate  of  the  fortress  until  he  could  come 
to  their  assistance  with  the  rest  of  his  army.  The  pretend- 
ad  foragers  conducted  themselves  with  so  much  judgment 
that  they  were  admitted  into  the  fortress  without  any  suspi- 
cion on  the  part  of  the  garrivon,  and  immediatelv  seizing 
^eir  arms,  they  attacked  the  guard  at  the  gate,  killing  afi 
that  came  in  their  way.  The  alarm  however  soon  spread, 
and  the  rest  of  the  garrison  hastened  in  arms  to  the  spot, 
imder   Francisco    Reynoso   tlie  commandant,   and   drove 

the 

.  s  Ovalle  carries  the  number  of  the  Araucanian  army  on  this  occasion  to 
Ae  inconceivable  amount  of  67,000  combatants  in  the  field,  betides  s  large 
pody  of  reserre.— E . 
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the  Araucaniani  from  the  gate  after  an  obttinatccbntett*' 
nt  the  very  moment  when  Caupolican  canu  up  with  hia 
armyl^  so  that  the  S|)ttniards  had  just  sttAoiant  'time  to 
raise  tlie  draw-bridge  and. hasten  to  defend  their  ram-' 
parts.  Though  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  gain** 
ing  admittanoe  by  the  gate,  Caupolican  was  ntlU  inhofteof 
profiting  from  the  confusion  of  the  gurrison,  and  encourMed 
nit  soldiers  to  aRS^il  the  fortress  on  ail  sides^  notwithstan^ng 
the  continual  fire  kept  up  by  the  ^aniarda  from  two  cannon 
and  six  small  field-piecea.  After  losing  a  great  number  ok 
men  in  this  unequal  contest,  Caupolican  drew  off  from  tha 
assault,  ^nd  determined  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Arauoo 
by  a  strict  blockade,  in  hopes  that  the  fi^paniards  would  bo 
aoon  constrained  by  famine  into  a  surrender. 

After  ^e  blockade  had  continued  for  some  time,  durinc 
which  Uie  Spaniards  made  several  unsuecesful  saUies  with 
considerable. loss,  Reynoso  determined  to  abandon  the  fbrt 
and  to  retire  with  his  remaining  garrison  to  Puren,  as  provi- 
sions b^on  to  fail,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  beins  M- 
lieved.  Accordingly  the  whole  garriHon  mounted  uieir 
horses  at  midnight,  and  rushin^^  suddenlv  from  the  gatet 
made  their  escape  through  the  middle  of  their  enemies.  As 
the  Araucaniahs  supposed  this  to  hate  been  one  of  the  ordina«> 
rv  sallies,  they  took  no  meaMures  to  obstruct  their  f^ghti  and 
Reynoso  got  off  with  his  men.  Having  destroyed  the  fort  of 
■Arauco,  Caupolican  led  his  army  to  attack  that  of  Tucapel^ 
whkh  was  commanded  by  Martin  Erizar  with  a  fforrison  of 
forty  men  Erizar  defended  himself  nllantiy  for  several 
days )  but  as  provisions  began  to  fail,  and  his  small  force  waa 
continually  diminishing  by  the  perpetually  renewed  assauHs 
of  the  enemy,  he  likewise  determined  upon  withdrawing  to 
Puren,  which  he  successfully  executea,  either  by  similar 
means  as  those  nursued  by  Reynoso,  or  in  consequence  of  a 
capitulation  witn  Caupolican.  Having  destroyed  this  for- 
tress, Caupolican  encamped  with  his  army  in  the  neigfabomy 
hood,  to  wiut  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards^  who  he  suppo* 
«ad  would  not  be  long  of  coming  against  him  with  an  army. 
ii  Vfiklivia,  who  then  resided  in  the  city  of  Conception* 
no  sooner  learnt  that  the  Araucanians  had  besieged  Arauoo» 
than,  he  beean  his  march  for  that  place  with  sudi  forces  aa 
he  was  able  to  collect  at  a  short  notice ;  though  contrary  to 
the  advice  of-' his  most  experienced  officers,  who  urged  him 
to  wait  tin  he  c6uld  collect  a  moi^  formidable  army,  and 
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■oemed  to  have  *  pmentiment  of  Uie  fatal  consequences  which 
were  to  reaiilt  iirom  the  present  ocpedition.  The  historians 
of  the  times  diftr  matmally  in  dieir  accounts  of  the  force 
under  Vsldivia'  on  this  occasion.  According  to  some  of  these 
his  wnny  consisted  of  two  hundred  Spaniards  and  five  thou- 
sand Promandao  auxiliaries,  while  otnors  reduce  tiie  number 
to  a  half.  The  same  uncertainty  is  to  be  found  renecting 
the  number  of  the  enemy,  some  estimating  them  at  nme  and 
others  at  ten  thousand  men  ^.  On  approaching  the  en- 
campment of  Caupolican,  Valdivia  sent  finrwards  a  detach- 
ment of  ten  horsemen  under  Diego  del  Oro  to  reconnoitre^ 
all  of  whom  were  slain  by  the  enemy,  and  their  heads  cut  off 
and  hung  upon  trees  by  the  way  in  wht<^  die  Spanidi  armr 
had  to'  advance.  On  arriving  at  this  place,  the  SfNmiards 
were  filled  widi  horror  at  this  miserable  spectacle,  and  many 
of  them,  in  i^ite  of  their  usual  intrepidity,  were  eager  to  re- 
treat till  a  greater  force  could  be  collected.  Even  Valdivia 
regretted  that  he  had  not  conformed  to  the  advice  of  his 
dder  officers  {  but  encouraged  l^  the  boasting  confidence  of 
othcn,  who  proudly  declared  that  ten  Spaniards  were  soffi- 
cient  to  put  the  whole  Araucanian  army  to  flight,  he  con- 
tinued his  march  and  came  iA  sight  of  the  enemy  on  the  Sd 
of  December  155S.  The  proraect  of  tbe  ruins  of  Tucapel 
and  die  well  regulated  array  of  the  adverse  army,  with  the  m« 
salting  taunts  of  the  enemy,  who  upbraided  them  as  robbors 
and  impostors,  filled  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards,  hitherto  ao> 
customed  to  respect  and  submission  from  the  Indians,  widi 
minded  sentiments  of  dread  and  indignation.  >^ 

^Hie  two  armies  continued  for  some  time  to  observe  eaA 
other  from  •  small  distance.  At  length  the  vice-toqui  Mari- 
entn,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Arancanians, 
h^uk  the  engagement  by  an  attack  against  the  Idt  wing  of 
tbe  Spaniards.  Bovadilm  who  commanded  in  that  wing, 
snoved  forwards  with  a  detachment  to  encounter  MarientU) 
hut  wai  immediately  surrounded,  and  he  and  all  his  men  cut 
to  ineces.  The  serjeant-major,  who  was  dispatched  by  Vat- 
divia  to  his  succour  with  another  detaclunent,  experienced 
the  same  fate.  In  the  mean  time,  Tuo^I,  the  Apo-ulmen 
4yf  Anmoo,  who  commuided  the  left  wing  dT  the  Araucanians» 

made 

4  Ovalle  does  aot  mendoa  tbe  smosiit  of  Ae  umj  uader  Vddifia  oa 
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made  a  violent  attack  on  the  l^anich  right  wing  with  his  ao- 
customed  impetuosity.    The  battle  now  became  general,  and 
the  hostile  armies  joined  in  dose  fight  from  wine  to  wing. 
Animated  by  the  commands  and  exam^e  of  Vaioivia,  who 
performed  at  the  same  time  the  duty  oi  a  valiant  soldier  and 
experienced  general,  the  Spaniards  by  the  saperiority  of 
thdr  arms  overthrew  and  destroyed  whole  ranks  of  the  ene- 
rcy.    But,  notwithstanding  the  horrible  slaughter  produced 
by  the  cannon  and  musquetry  of  the  enemy,  the  Araucanians 
continually  iupplied  the  places  of  those  who  were  slain  by 
firesh  troops.    Three  times  they  retired  in  good  order  beyond 
the  r^u:h  of  the  musquetry ;  and  as  often,  resuming  new 
counuge,  thc^  returned  vigorously  to  the  charge,  which  they 
urgea  with  the  most  determined  and  persevering  valour*    At 
length,  after  losing  a  vast  number  of  their  men,  the  Arancar- 
nians  were  thrown  into  disorder  and  began  to  give  way  {  and 
in  spite  of  every  eflfort  of  Caupolican,  TucapeT,  and  even  of 
Uie  aged  and  intrepid  Colocolo,  to  reanimate  their  counwe 
and  rally  their  disordered  ranks,  they  took  to  flight.    T%e 
Spaniards  shouted  victory !  and  pressed  ardently  upon  the 
fu0tives,  and  the  battle  seemed  decidedly  won. 

in  this  critical  moment,  a  young  Araucanian  only  sixteen 
years  of  age,  named  Lautaro,  who  had  been  made  prisoner 
by  Valdivia,  and  baptized  and  employed  as  his  page,  went 
over  ftom  the  ranks  of  the  victorious  Spaniards,  loudly  re- 
proached his  countrymen  for  dicir  opprobious  cowardice,  and 
eagerly  exhorted  them  to  return  to  the  contest,  assuring  them, 
that  the  Spaniardis  being  all  woimded  and  spent  with  uitigue» 
were  no  longer  able  to  bear  up  against  a  firesh  attack.  Hav- 
ing succeeded  in  stopping  the  flight  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  Araucanians,  Lautaro  grasped  a  lance  which  he 
turned  against  his  late  master,  crying  out,  **  Follow  me  my 
countrymen  to  certain  victory."  Ashamed  at  being  surpassed 
in  courage  by  a  boy,  the  Araucanians  turned  with  fury  against 
their  enemies,  whose  ranks  were  somewhat  disordered  by  the 
pursuit,  and  put  them  completly  to  rout  at  the  first  shock, 
cutting  the  Spaniards  and  their  allies  to  pieces,  insomuch  that 
only  two  Promaucians  of  the  whole  army  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  escape,  by  fleeing  to  a  neighbouring  wood,  whence 
they  withdrew  during  the  night  to  Conception.  'When  oU 
hope  was  lost  by  the  entire  rout  of  his  army.  Valdivia  with- 
drew from  the  massacre  attended  by  his  chaplain,  to  prepare 
himself  for  inevitable  death  by  confession  and  absolution. 

He 
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He  was  pursued  and  mode  prisoner  by  the  victors }  and  on 
being  brought  before  Caupolican,  is  uld  to  hate  humbly 
iipplored  mercy  from  the  victorious 'toquiy  and  to  hate  solici* 
tod  th^  intercession  of  his  former  page,  solemnly  eiiiffajg;ing  to 
withdraw  from  Chili  with  all  the  Spaniards  if  his  life  were 
spared.  Naturally  of  a  compassionate  disposition;  and  desirous 
of  obliging  Lautoro  to  whom  he  owed  this  important  victory, 
and  wno  now  interceded  for  Valdivia,  Caupo]Jcan  ynx* 
disposed  to  have  shewn  mercy  to  his  vanquished  foe ).  but, 
while  delil)cratinff  on  the  subject,  an  old  ulmen  of  great  aii- 
thori^  among  the  Araucanrans,  indignant  at  the  idea  of 
sparing  the  life  of  their  most  dangerous  enemy,  dii^tcbed 
the  prisoner  with  a  blow  of  his  war  club,  saving  that,  it  would 
be  madness  to  trust  the  pnmiises  of  an  ambitious  enemy,  who 
wottld  laugh  at  his  oaths  when  once  he  escaped  the  present 
danger.  CaupoUcan  was  much  exasperated  at  this  interference 
widi  his  supreme  authority,  and  ..  ;8  disposed  to  have  punished 
it«ev6rely;  but  most  of  his  officers  opposed  themselves  to  his 
ji^  resehtment '. 

Thua  feU  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  the  conqueror  of  ChiH ;  a  man 
of  superior  genius  and  of  great  political  and  military  talents, 
but  who,  'seduced  by  the  romantic  spirit  of  his'agc  and  country, 
had  not  sufficient  prudence  to  employ  them  to  the  best  ad<* 
vantage.  His  undertakings  had  been  more  fortunate,  if  he 
had  properly  estimated  his  own  strength,  and  had  lessdespis* 
ed  tne  courage  and  skill  of  the  Araucanians,  presuming  on 
the  dastardly  example  of  the  Peruvians,  and  the  wantofcon- 
/cert  in  the  more  northern  tribes  of  Cliiii,  against  whom  he  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  contend.  Historians  do  not  im- 
pute to  him  liny  of  those  cruelties  with  which  the  contemporary 
conquerors  of  America  have  been  accused.  It  is  true  that, 
in  the  records  of  the  Franciscans,  two  monks  of  that  order 
ore  mentioned  with  applause,  as  having  dissuaded  him  from 
exercising  those  cruelties  which  had  bf;en  usual  with  other 
conqueroi's  upon  the  natives  of  America.     By  !>ome  he  hat 

been 

B  According  to  Ovalle,  Caupolican  was  forced  by  his  officers  to  pro« 
nounce  condemnation  against  Valdivia,  which  wa«  executed  immediately, 
but  different  accounts  were  given  of  the  manner  in  which  this  was  performed: 
some  saying  that  it  was  done  in  the  way  related  in  the  text,  while  others 
allege  that  they  poured  melted  gold  down  his  throat;  that  they  preserved 
bin  head  as  a  monument  of  victory,  to  animate  their  youth  to  a  valorous  de> 
fence  of  their  country,  and  that  they  converted  the  b^iiet^of^.his  legs  and 
arB«  into  flutes  and  trumpets.— E.  •  •>*  *    -     ;■•  ^  -t;    ,, 
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been  idoosed  of  aviirice,  and  they  ^ntend  thiit.ttte' AHqeaaU; 
ana  put  him  to  death  bv  podring  melted  gdd  down  Ui  thi^iA^, 
in  punishment  of  his  inordinate  search  for  tha^  ni^  t  Qtit  > 
this  is  «  mere  fiction,  copied  firom  a  similir  stdr^lh  anderit' 
authora.^  '■■•;'•■•   v- /i-'-rv' 

GarcilasM  de  la  Vega,  Part  I.  Book  vii.  OxKOi  xxi.  gim^ 
the  following  account  of  the  battle  in  which  Valaiviawas' de- 
feated by  the  AraAjsanians.  ''".":     \ 

**  In  many  sichnhishes  Valdivia  always  defeated  th^  'Anra-[ 
canians  and  put  them  to  fliitht,  as  they  wei^e  in  such  araid' 
of  the  Spanish  horse  that  they  never  dared  to  advaitut«4nto' 
the  open  plains,  where  ten  Spaniards  were  able' to  b^t  a' 
thonsand  Indian's,  for  which  reason  they  idways  k$pt' lut-ktng 
in  ^e  woods  and  mountains,  where  the  S^^isn  cavidry  <fOula 
not  get  at  them  i  whence  they  often  salliMl  but,  ^n^  a#tfie 
injury  they  were  able  against  the  Spaniards.    Thf^  war  con- 
tinued in  this  manner  for  a  long  time }  till  at  leiu|th  ttoi  dlc^  -■ 
captain  of  the  AraUcanians,  who  had  been  lonff  rahiQiis  in 
their  wars,  began  to  consider  the  reason  why  so  sniaQ  a^  hlini^ 
ber  as  onfy  150  Spaniards  should  be  able  to.sufadoeand^- 
slave  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  Arancanidn  ^^rionj.^  Af*' 
ter  mature  deliberation^  he  divided  the  Araucanian  force  into 
thirteen  battalions  each  of  a  thousand  nien^  wh^ch  h®  drew 
up  in  successive  lines  at  some  distance,  so  as  to  aet  as  a  s^ies 
01  reserves  one  after  the  other,  and  marched  in  this  new  order/' 
of  battle  against  the  Spaniards  one  morning  at  day-b^eak^ ; 
ordering  them  to  give  louder  shouts  than  usual,  and  tp  malb^'^ 
a  great  noise  with  their  drums  f^nd  trumpets.     Alarmed  by . 
the  noise  and  shoiitsbf  the  Indians,  the  ^aniards  sallied  fbrtn^ 
to  battle,  and  seeing  the  many  divisions  of  thie  en^iil|y/ fh^y ' 
imagined  it  woukl  be  miich  eaaer  to  break,  through  and  de- 
feat these  smaller  battalions  than  if  united  in  one  body.  '^ 

^*  So  soon  as  the  Araucanian  captain  saw.  the  Spaniards  [ 
advancing,  he  exhorted  the  foremost  battalion  of  his  army  to 
do  their  best  j"  not,  said  he,  that  I  expept  you  to  overiidine. ' 
them ;  but  vou  must  do  your  utmost  in  defeivse  of  your  copilf'- 
trjT,  and  when  you  are  worsted,  then  betake  yourselves  to 
flight,  taking  care  not  to  break  |nto  and  disorder  the  other  : 
battalionsi  and  when  you  get  into  the  rear  of  all,  you  ninsi, : 
there  rally  «nd  renew  your  ranks.     He  gave  similar  orders  to  ~ 
aH  the  successive  battalions,  and  appointed  another  vXAtet  to 
r^ain  in  the  rear  to  restore  t^e  order  of  those  who  shodd 
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retreat,  and  to  xtuke  them  eat  and  refresh  themwlvet  while 
the  othera  continued  the  fiohl  tucceuivcly.    Accordinglv  the 
foremost  battalion  fouffht  for  some  time  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  when  no  lon^  able  to  withstand  the  impetuosity  of  their 
charge,  thev  retired  as  ordered  into  the  rear.    The  second* . 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  battalions  did  the  same  in  succession, 
and  were  all  successively  defeated  by  the  Spaniards,  all  retir* 
ing  according  to  orders  when  their  array  wok  broken;  yet 
in  these  reiterated  combats  the  Spaniards  sustained  some  loss 
both  in  men  and  horses.    The  Spaniards,  having  already  de- 
feated and  put  to  flight  five  successive  bodies  of  the  oiemy, 
and  having  fought  three  Ions  hours,  were  astonished  still  to 
observe  ten  or  twelve  similar  successive  battalions  before 
them  in  firmairay,  yet  they  gallantly  attacked  the  sixth  body  ; 
which  thev  likewise  overthrew,  and  in  like  manner  the  seventh, ,,. 
affhth,  ninth,  and  tenth.    Having  now  fought  seven  hours  ^ 
without  intermission,  both  the  Spanish  men  and  horses  be-  ; 

Sn  to  fall  frmn  long  fatiffue,  and  were  unable  to  charse  with  ,| 
e  same  vigour  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  yet  they  ex-  ,. 
crted  their  utmost  efforts  not  to  shew  any  appearance  of  failure;.,  t. 
to  the  Indians.  Yet  the  Indiansi  could  clearly  perceive  a  ma-,, 
terial  relaxation  in  the  exertions  of  their  enemies,  to  whom  ^1 
they  did  not  allow  a  moment  of  repose,  but  plied  them  as,  at ,; 
first  with  new  and  fresh  battalions. 

**  At  length,  seeing  there  was  likely  to  be  no  end  of  this  new  ^^ 
way  of  fighting,  as  there  were  still  eight  or  nine  battalions  of ,. , 
the  enemy  in  view,  and  it  being  now  drawing  towards  even- 
ing, Valdivia  determined  upon  making  a  retreat  before  his  f,„,., 
men  and  horses  should  be  entirely  worn  out  and  disabled  by  j^ 
incessant  action.    He  accordingly  gave  orders  to  his  men  to  ; 
retreat,  that  they  mioht  reach  a  narrow  pass  about  a  league-;^ 
and  a  naif  from  the  neld  of  battle,  where  they  would  be  se-  ^, 
cure  oflainst  attack,  as  in  that  place  two  Spaniards  on  foot  ^ 
were  Me  to  keep  off  the  whole  army  of  the  Araucanians. 
He  accordingly  issued  orders  to  his  soldiers  to  retreat  to  that  ^ 
narrow  defile,  passing  the  word  from  rank  to  rank,  with  direc-  i, 
tions  to  turn  and  make  head  occasionally  against  the  enemy,  t 
At  this  time  Valdivia  was  attended  by  an  Araucanian,  youfih  i 
named  Lautaro^  the  son  of  an  ulmen,  who  had  been  bred  up  ^ 
in  his  family  from  a  boy,  and  baptized  by  the  name  of  Philip.  • 
Knowing  both  languages,  and  being  more  biassed  by  affection  f 
to  his  country  than  love  to  God  or  fidelity  to  his  master,  pa  i, 
bearing  the  orders  given  to  retreat,  he  called  out  to  the- 
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Araucaniant  not  to  be  satiffied  with  the  retreat  of  the  Spar- 
niardif  but  immediately  to  take  pouestion  of  the  narrow  put, 
by  which  they  would  ensure  the  entire  destruction  of  their 
enemies.  To  encourage  his  countrymen  bv  hi^  example  as 
well  as  his  words,  Lautaro  took  up  a  lance  /rom  the  ground^ 
with  which  he  joined  the  foremost  rank  of  the  Araucaniantt 
and  assisted  them  to  fight  against  his  former  master. 

**  When  the  Araucanian  captain  observed  the  Spaniards 
preparing  to  retire,  he  immtdiately  followed  the  advice  of 
Lautiiro,  and  ordered  two  fresh  battalions  of  his  troops  to 
hasten  in  good  order  to  occupy  the  narrow  pass,  and  to  use 
their  utmost  efforts  to  defend  it  till  the  rest  of  the  army  could 

get  up  to  their  assistuncc.  With  the  remainder  of  his  troops 
e  pressed  on  against  the  retreatine  Spaniards,  still  plying 
them  OS  from  the  first  with  fresh  bodies  of  his  men,  and  not 
allowing  a  moments  respite  to  the  enemy.  On  coming  to  the 
entrance  of  the  narrow  pass,  where  they  expected  to  have 
been  in  safetV)  the  Spaniards  found  it  already  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  and  began  to  despair  of  beinff  able  to  escape.  At  this 
time,  perccivmg  that  both  the  Spaniuh  men  and  horses  were 
completely  tired,  the  Aruucanians  broke  in  among  them, 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  them  seizing  upon  one  horde,  some 
catching  him  by  the  legs,  others  by  the  tail,  and  others  by 
the  mane ;  while  others  knocked  down  both  men  and  horses 
with  their  great  war-clubs,  killing  them  with  the  greatest  rage 
and  fiiry. 

**  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  and  a  priest  who  accompanied  him, 
were  taken  alive  and  tied  to  trees,  until  the  Indians  had  dis- 
patched all  the  rest,  only  three  Indian  auxiliaries  of  the  Spa- 
niards making  their  escape  by  favour  of  the  night  into  a  thicket* 
whence,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  ways  and  more  faith- 
ful to  their  masters  than  Lautaro,  they  carried  the  fatal  news 
to  the  Spaniards  in  Chili.  The  manner  in  which  Valdivia 
was  aflierwards  put  to  death  has  been  differently  related. 
Some  say  that  Lautaro,  finding  him  tied  to  a  tree,  killed 
him  after  reviling  and  reproachmg  him  as  a  robber  and  a  ty- 
rant. The  most  certain  intelligence  is,  that  an  old  captain 
beat  out  his  brains  with  a  club.  Others  again  say  that  the 
Araucanians  passed  the  night  after  their  victory  in  dances  and 
mirth  |  and  that  at  the  end  of  every  dance,  they  cut  off  a 
piece  of  flesh  from  Valdivia  and  another  firom.the  priest,  both 
yet  alive,  which  they  broiled  and  eat  before  their  faces. 
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Doring  which  horrid  tmuH,  Valdivia  oonfttied  to  the  piicit 
and  thcgr  both  expired^ 
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Contitmati&n  (ffthe  War  between  the  Spaniards  and  jlrau- 
caniantf  freim  the  death  ^Kaldivia,  to  that  of  Cavpolican,  t 

Tuif  important  victory,  which  wai  gained  in  the  evening 
of  the  8d  December  155S,  was  celebrated  next  day  by  die 
Araucanians  with  all  kinds  of  games  and  diversions,  vnuch 
were  exhibited  in  a  meadow  surrounded  by  high  trees,  on 
which  the  heads  of  the  slauehtered  enemies  were  suspended 
••  trophies  of  the  victory.  An  immense  concourse  of  mhabi- 
tants  from  all  the  surrounding  country  flocked  to  Tucapel  to 
emoy  the  triumph  obtained  over  an  enemy  hitherto  consider^ 
cd  as  invincible^  and  to  Join  in  the  festivities  on  this  joyful 
occasion.  In  token  of  triumph,  the  Ajraucanian  ofiioert 
dressed  themselves  in  the  dotiies  and  armour  of  their  slain 
enemies,  and  Caupolican  decorated  himself  with  the  armour 
and  surcoat  of  Valdivia,  which  was  magnificently  embroidered 
with  gold.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  rejoicings,  Caupc^can 
presented  Lautaro  to  the  national  assembly  or  Butacayoa, 
which  had  met  to  deliberate  up«m  the  prnper  cnoasures  to  bo 
pursued  in  ferther  prosecution  of  the  wai- ;  and,  after  a  speech 
in  which  he  attributed  the  whole  success  of  the  late  glorious 
|t»ttle  to  the  young  warrior,  he  appointed  him  extraordinary 
▼ice»toqui,  and  to  enjoy  the  command  of  a  second  army 
which  was  to  be  raised  for  protecting  the  frontiers  against  in- 
▼asion  from  the  Spaniards.  In  consideration  of  the  iniqipre- 
dable  servr  !  he,  had  rendered  to  his  country,  the  advance- 
ment of  Lautaro  to  this  new  dignity  was  approved  and  ap-' 
plauded  b^  all  the  chiefs  of  the  confederacy.  Besides  ^e 
nobili^  ofhis  origin,  as  he  belonged  to  the  order  of  ulmens, 
LaMtaro  was  singularly  beautiful  in  his  appearance,  and  con- 
ciliating in  his  manners,  and  possessed  talents  far  surpassing 
his  years,  so  that  in  the  sequel  he  fully  confirmed  the  sentip^ 
ments  now  entojrtained  of  him  by  Caupolican  and  the  rest  of 
his  countrymeji. 

The  sentiments  cf  the  assembled  chiefs  in  respect  to  the 
farther  prosecution  if  ^he  war,  were  various  and  discordant. 
^  Qdof^  and  m^.i  <.»  Uits  T.  nens  w^e  of  opinion,  that  they 
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Might  ii>  Ui«  fint  place  to  endMfmir  f»  fr«e  th^^ir  ooiiiitr)> 
from  the  remaining  £^Nmiah  eetdbUshmentiiiMiin  u«  bounde, 
before  attempting  to  carry  their  inouniont  to  the  north  of 
the  Biobio.  Tucapel  and  tome  other*  of  the-  moet  daring 
oflloen,  iniiited  that  they  ought  to  take  adrantage  of  the  pre- 
sent circnmatancet  to  attaclc  Uie  Stoaniards  erenlnthe  cky  of 
St  Jago,  the  centre  of  fht  r  colonfaM,  while  in  a  itate  of  oon* 
■ternation  and  di"  r ,,  xo^  to  drive  them  entirely  from  the 
whole  kingdoiT}  of  Cvuv.  Canpolican  applauded  the  heroic 
tentiments  of  i  ucr>>aI,  yet  adopted  the  council  of  the  elder 
chicfii,  M  '.ho  iiiosi  ^  rideiit  and  beneficial  for  tlie  intereeteof 
the  latior. 

Ahv;;,  \\i,i  time  Jjincoyan,  the  former  toqui*  who  woi  at 
th««  head  of  a  detorheJ  body  of  troop*  engaged  in  haraiiinff 
the  dispersed  Battlements  of  the  Spaniards  in  Araucaala,  ml 
inwith  a  party  of  fifteen  Spaniards,  on  their  march  from  Im- 
perial to  johi  Valdiviaj  of  whose  total  defeat  they  hod  not  yet 
received  intelligence.  Before  engaging  with  the  enemy* 
whom  they  confidently  expected  to  defeat  with  the  utmoit 
facility,  these  Spaniards  vainly  resretted  that  their  number 
exceeded  twelve,  in  hope  that  me  event  of  the  day  would 
stamp  upon  their  names  the  chivalrous  title  of  the  twrive  tf 
fame,  llieir  wishes  were  soon  more  then  gratified,  as  seven 
of  them  fell  at  the  first  encounter  with  the  enemy,  and  the 
remaining  seven,  taking  advantage  of  the  swiftness  of  their 
horses,  escaped  severely  wounded  to  the  fortress  of  Puren* 
carrying  with  them  the  melancholy  intdligence  of  the  total 
destruction  of  Valdivia  and  his  army.  On  this  distressing 
news  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  Purcn,  and  Frontera  or  An- 
gol,  retired  to  Imperial,  where  thev  considered  themsdves  in 
greater  security  than  in  these  other  more  inland  fortresses, 
which  were  entirely  surrounded  by  the  country  of  the  victo> 
rious  enemy.  About  the  same  timo  the  inhabitants  of  Viila- 
rica  abandoned  thlt  settlement  and  took  refuge  in  Valdivia ; 
M  that  ''">  SpMiisii  establishments  only  now  remained  in  the 
Araucaiaan  country,  and  both  of  tliem  at  a  great  distance 
from  reinforcements  or  assistance.  As  Caupolican  determin- 
ed  upon  besiegiiig  these  two  cities,  he  committed  to  Lautaro 
Ae  charge^f  defending  the  northern  frontier  against  invasion, 
and  set  out  for  the  south  to  reduce  the  cities  of  Imperial  and 
Valdivia. 

The  young'  and  gallant  vice-toqui,  Lautaro,  accordingly 
look  post' on  (he  lefly  mountain  oF  Mariguenu,  which  inter- 
venes 
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venes  between  Conception  and  Araucoi  and  which  he  fortified 
yiith  extraordinary  care,  rightly  judgins  that  the  Spaniard* 
would  take  that  road  in  search  of  Cuupmican  on  pur];)Ose  to 
revaige  the  defeat  and  death  of  their  general  Valdivia.  This 
mountain,  which  has  proved  fatal  to  the  Spaniards  on  several 
occasions. in  their  wars  with  the  Araucanians,  has  a  large 
(>1ain  on  its  summit  interspersed  with  shady  trees.  Its  steep 
sides  are  full  of  rude  precipices  and  deep  cleiU  or  ravines,  its 
Western  end  being  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  sea,  while  on 
the  east  it  is  secured  by  an  impenetrable  forest.  The  north 
aide  only  was  accessible  to  the  Spaniards,  and  even  in  that 
way  it  watt  only  possible  to  reach  the  top  by  a  narrow  and 
winding  path. 

The  two  Promaucians  who  alone  had  escaped  from  the 
&tal  battle  Qf  Tucapel,  by  favour  of  the  darkness  and  under 
covert  of  a  thick  wood,  reached  Conception,  which  they  filled 
V^ith  grief  and  consternation,  by  relating  the  total  overthrow 
and  massacre  of  the  army  of  Valdivia.  When  the  general 
terror  and  dismay  had  a  httle  subsided,  the  magistrates  pro- 
ceeded to  open  ^e  sealed  insti-uctions  which  had  been  left  with 
jtheni  by  Vuldiviu,  when  he  departed  on  his  late  fatal  expedi- 
;tion.  In  these  he  named  Aklerte,  Aguirre,  and  Villagran  suc> 
cessively  to  the  vacant  government  in  case  of  his  own  de- 
cease. Alderte  being  gone  to  Europe,  and  Aguirre  absent  on 
bis  expedition  into  the  distant  province  of  Cujo,  the  command 
devolved  on  Villagran.  After  such  preparations  as  appeared 
necessary  under  the  present  emergency,  Villagran  crossed  the 
Biobio  with  a  considerable  army  of  Spaniards  and  Promau- 
cian  auxiliaries,  intending  to  march  for  Arauco  in  the  first 
place.  In  a  narrow  pass  at  no  great  distance  to  the  south  of 
the  Biobio*  he  was  vigorously  opposed  by  a  boily  of  Arau- 
eanian  warriors,  who  withstood  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  army 
for  three  hours,  and  then  withdrew  continually  fighting,  to- 
wards the  top  of  the  mountain  where  Lautaro  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Spaniards  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  in  a. 
well  chosen  post  defended  by  a  strong  palisade.  Villagran 
ordered  the  squadrons  of  cavalry  to  force  their  way  up  the 
difficult  passage  ot  the  mountain,  which  they  effected  with 
infinite  difficulty  and  severe  fatigue,  and  were  received  at  a* 
short  distance  t'rom  the  summit  by  showers  of  stones,  arrows, 
and  other  missiles,  which  were  incessantly  discharged  against 
them  by  the  vigilant  and  brave  Araucanians.  Villagran,  who 
followed  his  cavalry  at  the  head  of  all  the  infantry  of  his 
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army*  with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  seeing  the  determiaed  op- 
position of  the  cnemvy  several  detachments  of  whom  were 
endeavourinff  to  gain  his  flanks  and  rear,  ordered  his  mut- 
qiMtry  to  a^rance,  and  the  artillery  to  tak^  a  &vourable  po- 
sition for  annoving  the  enemy. 

The  mountain  was  enveloped  in  smoke,  and  resound^  on 
all.  sides  with  the  thunder  of  the  Spanish  cannon  and  mu»- 
quets,  while  the  balU  were  heard  whistling  in  every  direction, 
and  dealing  destruction  among  the  ranks  of  the  valiant  Aran- 
canians,  who  continued  vigorously  to  defend  their  post,  un- 
dismayed at  the  numbers  who  tell  amid  their  thick  array. 
Perceiving  that  his  principal  loss  was  occasioned  by  the  can- 
non, Lautaro  gave  orders  to  one  of  his  bravest  oflicers,  named 
Leucoton,  to  saUy  from  the  camp  with  a  select  detachment  of 
troops,  and  to  gain  possession  of  the  cannon  at  all  events,  or 
never  more  to  appear  in  his  presence.  Leucoton  executed 
his  orders  with  the  utmost  braviery,  and  after  a  furious  and 
bloody  contest  with  the  guard  of  the  guns,  carried  them  off 
in  triumph ;  while  Lautaro,  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from 
sending  succours  to  their  artillery,  made  a  furious  general 
attack  on  the  whole  line  with  all  his  troops.  Astcnisbed  by 
this  bold  and  general  attack,  and  dismayed  by  the  loss  of  their 
catoon,  the  Spanish  horse  and  foot  f^l  into  confusion  and 
disorder,  and  were  so  furiously  pressed  upon  by  the  valiant 
Lautaro  and  his  troops,  that  they  dispersed  and  fled  with  the 
utmost  precipitation.  Three  thousand  of  the  Spaniards  and 
their  Promaqcian  allies  were  slain  in  this  decisive  battle, 
Villagran  himself,  having  fallen  in  the  retreat,  was  on  the 
point  of  beintf  taken  prisoner,  when  he  was  rescued  by  the 
almost  incredible  efforts  of  three  of  his  soldiers,  and  remount- 
ed on  his  horse.  i  he  remaining  Spaniards  urged  on  their 
almost  exhausted  horses  to  regain  the  narrow  defile  where 
the  engagement  had  commenced,  and  were  closely  pursued 
by  the  Araucanians ;  but  on  arriving  at  the  pass,  they  found 
it  blocked  up  with  trees,  which  had  been  felled  across  by  orders 
of  Lautaro.  The  engagement  was  renewed  at  this  place  with 
the  utmost  iiiry,  and  not  a  man  of  the  broken  army  would 
have  escaped,  had  not  Yillasran  opened  the  pass  at  the  utmost 
hazard  of  his  life.  Though  the  Araucanians  had  lost  abov0 
seven  hundred  men  in  the  course  of  this  eventful  battle,  they 
continued  the  pursuit  a  long  way ;  but  at  length,  unable  to 
keep  up  with  the  horses,  and  exnausted  with  excessive  fiitigue, 
the^  gave  up  the  pursuit,  and  Lautaro  encamped  for  the 
ir'       _  night 
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i)%tit'lo'nlre«h'hti  men,  defcormiiMd  iipim  (HMnii^tlier  ] 
1fliekt4|[^tt>  follow  lip  die  comeqiieaeeff.  of  faik  glorioiu:«a4 
ttee^ittbiTJelftr^;^''  .■•-'•'?  i  ••'  ^-  -j^^j  :  ••-  •■■<  •.=  .  -  «■ .  ■•;-  ^j.^::?;^ 
'^'lOir'tliie  ttrival  of  ih^  feir-  SpinbvdsjA  Goneeptton:wiiD 
had  been  able  to  escape  iiroin  the  daudrter  at  Markucnu, 
Ihe^^ty  of  Oosieepliou  waa  fi^  wilk  indescribable  ipnef  and 
^iiHiajr)  not  a;  finmly  ^bot  had  to  xliqplore  the  lost'  of  aome  near 
#«iatioit|  and  the  'lilavm  was-  cpreatlv  ioeraaaed  b^  learning 
that'  Li^rtWO  wai»fa»t  i^roacmng  vdth'his  viotonoiu.anny. 
:ktl  Viflifipfhn^bolMidci^  itto  be  impoaiible  todefiend,the<% 
ifiMlef  iSe'^t^imit  diunay  of  his  iniall  remaininff  ifonse^  he 
hiHlily  ^barked  ali'the-  old  menj  women,  and  children «on 
board-  two  Msbips  that  "happened^  to  be  then  m  the  harbour, 
bne  of  whieh'  hk  oidered  lo  proceed  to  Imperial,  ^aAdthe other 
10  ValparuflO,'  while  he  proeeeded  by  land  for  St  Jngo  with 
kn^'^e  reft'of  the<inhalNtant«  who  >wero  able  to  carry  vims. 
LaAtaro-  entered  the- city  next  day  ^thout  oppioution,  whidi 
he  &mA  ^CiVblf  dwerted  of  itii  viahabiCiints^  bat  filled  with 
ittudr  ><ridfiMyble  oodtj^y  at  >hy  k»  mines  and  commerce  it.  had 
idk^ady  attiihie^conridepabie  opulence,  Mid  the  inhaUtanti 
W^re' in  W«h^ha8t«4iO  ei(Ape  with  their  lives,  that  theyonly 
l6ok  what -pvovil&onir  they  could  procure  along  with  them». 
4Md  abandoned  their'  riehes.  After  lemoving  every  thing  diat 
^»'¥a]ttiible,'  I^utarO  bornt  all  the  hoases,  and  rased  the 
diadci  Anid^ther  fertifi<$ationfi  {  after  wfaicfajhe  iretumed  with  ; 
hj^armyM'Artflttibitb  celebrate  his- triumph  ailer  the  man-  i 
nerunudin  hlscoiAidry.  •:' --'  ■ -■  ■  •'.  'i -bj?j.:;.ori,  uj*4?^v,,, 
'•^  While  L&utapo  thus- bravely  asserted  the  independence  of 
hiiif  dduiitrv  on  ^tbe  firontier6,Caupolican' marched  into  the 
sCvHh,  a«  hm  been  already  mentioned,  to  inkiest  thecitiesolF 
Imperial  and  Valdiiritt,  both  ot'  which  he  held  dosdy  blod^ 
aAjBdi  Ilk  ichle  em^gen^,  the  governors  of  these  two  cities 
demeUded  suoeours  ffom  ViUiigran ;  who,  notwithstanding  his 
iate  terrible  defeat,  ^nt  a- efficient  number  of  troqie  for  Uieir 
ddehce  with  ail  pos^le  speed ;  and  both  places  being  acces- 
<$hle^seaj  th^suGOOUrs  were  able  to  arrive  in  time  topro- 
vetttCfaupc^cftn  from  gaining  possession  of  either.  ^iu.  .i;d>>  v 
"  •*  Wheii  thearmy  M  Caupolican  drew  near  to  the  eitfr  of 
Impisriid,  the^r  was  8ttddaily>  enveloped  in  bladi  douds, 
t^itoee  lurcise  a  Migbty^^  storm  of  hail  and  ram.  ^ '  In  die  nudst 
D^thiTteatpcst^  tbe«pfmM(iton<N*  war  godoftheAriueaiiians,  , 
madi^'his  «ippMnme»  ka  ibrm  of>  a  tenable  dragon,^  .oaring 
out  ^e< at'nis'iiAoath  and  inostrils^-  aqd  desurcd. them'  to 
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haatm  thev  nMreb  as  he  would  deliver  tlw  olty  'wt^.lHimf 
hMid%  on  whidi  oocasbn  he  eiyoined  them  to  |Mt  itt  jihe 
Chrises  to  the  sword*  The  epfawanoM  than  jdiiwraMairad* 
tfid  thfljjr  ponued  their  way  jo]r&Uy,  beii^  aninated  %  t^ 
oTfMfei  Qd«  sudden  the.  heavens  ckared  up^  atid*  mflft 
^beautifiil  wonaut  paa  seen^,  seated  on  V  bright  dflllidt.  Md 
iianng  a  chanouwyet  severe  and  nsjeMic  GQUQtwWMt* 
^Ich  mudkttbataa.the pridiB  and haughtmess  inspinid^tgr.the 
fiirmev  vision.:  This  was  the  queen  {^heaven,  wbo^ooinmad* 
«ithMn  to  return  to.theirawn,homea^;£ir  God  was  reiiAved 
to  fiivourthe  Ghristiaiis}  and- they,  immediatehr,  obeyed '•"  , 
\j  Oa  abandoning  thekuqpes  of  In|wrialand  VaW  Cf^Kih 
licaa  wentftojoin  Lautaro  at  Concqitibnt  in  order  toattm^xt 
aome  enteiprise  against  the.  ^Ifteniajcda  nrara  practicable  tjban 
ihe4Mackctffortmcati6ns,jfar  the  assault  of  which  the  Arau- 
eanians  possessed  no  sufficient  arts  or  arms.  Availing  himr 
adf  of  the  absence  of 'hut  redoubted  enemy }  .YiUa^pran,  w1m» 
if^Mlurs  to  have  tone  along  with  the  succours  to  Imperial, 
ravaged  the  whole  Araucauian  territory  around  that  tcity* 
burning  and  destroying  the  houses  and  crc^  and  car^ 
•iying  SS  all  the  provisions  that  'Wene  not  destroyed  to  the 
■town.  ;  Though  of  a'  humane,  and  gMienuiis  dliq^Msiti<Hi»  ,ar 
<vef8e  from  the  exercise  of  vicdence^.  ViUagranenwavoor^^to 
vindicate  the  -employnient  of  these  rigoTbus  measures  by  the 
Necessity  of  drqunstances*  and  the  pretended,  rights,  c^virar: 
-But  on  diis  oocasionthoy  were  of  ho  real  service  to  the  .fi^ 
nish  cause,  which  they  bohtributed  to  render  more  odious. to 
thei'Araucaniansi  and  in  general  the  otilv  effect  which  such 
barbarmn  conduct  produces,  is  to  |ieap  distress  on  .the.^fnk 
end  helpltss.  To.  the  other  terrible  calamities  insq>arable 
fkttn  war^  especially  when  x:arried  on  in  Uiis.bJEurbarousjman- 
•ner,  a-pesUloitial  disease  was  superadded  which  committed 
draadful  ravages  in  Chili»  eepecially  among  the  natives. 
During  the  incursions  of  ViHagran  into  the.  Araucanian 
-territory,  some  Spanish  soldiersi  who  were  either  infected  At 
the  time  or  had  recently  recovered  from  the  small  pox,  com- 
municated 

f<'  l-Thii  pangn^h,  within  inverted  comnuu,  n  literally  copied  from 
Ovsllei)  u  an  initance  of  the  puerile  coBceits  indulged  in  by  die  true  Catho* 
lie  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  brave  and  fiuthful  Bcrnal 
Diaz  at  the  bei^nnlng  of  the  sixteenth  century  saw  no  miracles  durtng  the 
fionqiiast  of  Mexican  and  the  judicious  Molina  at  the  dose  (tf  the  ei||hteenth^ 
modestly  retrains  from  copying  any  such  incredible  alNUrditicaimo  his  hiitbry 
of  Chili.~E. 
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nmnicated  that  fatal  disease  for  the  iirtt  tknetof  the'  Arauca- 
diaiMi,  aiQong  whom  it  spread  wita  the  more  dirdiil  ^nd  rac 
pid  des^rqctioD,  as  they  were  utterly  unacquamted  with  its 
nif^ure.  80  umversal  and  dreadful  wm  the  mortali^  on  this 
ooeauoA  in  several  provinces*  that,  in  one  distriet'rpontaining 
%  pcmulation  of  twelve  thousand  persons^  not  more  than  a 
hunared  esci^>ed  with  life.  This  peitilential  disinrder, 
which  has:be«n  rtiore  destructive  than  any  other  to  the 
haman  race*  had  been  introduced  a  few  years  before  Into  the 
northern  parts  of  Chili,  where  it  then  occasioned  great  m<NlV 
tality  among  the  natives,  and  where  it  has  since  frequently 
veappeared  t\  uncertain  intervals,  and  has  greatly  diminishea 
the  aboriginal  population.  For  more  than  a  century,  counl* 
ins  from  the  present  times,  1787,  the  southern  provinces  of 
Chili  forming  the  Araucanian  confederacy,  have  been  exr 
empted  from  the  ravages  of  this  cruel  disease,  inconsequence 
of  the  most  rigorous  precautions  beinff  employed  by  the  in* 
halntants  to  prevent  all  communication  with  the  infected 
countries,  similar  to  tiMMe  used  in  Europe  to  prevent  the  in* 
troduction  ol^t^e  plague. 

**  The  following  anecdote  will  shew  what  horror  the  smid^ 
|X>x  has  inspired  into  the  natives  of  Araucania.  Some  con- 
siderable time  ago*,  the  viceroy  of  Peru  sent  as  a  present  to 
the  governor  of  Chili,  several  jars  of  honey,  wine,  olives* 
and  different  seeds.  One  of  these  jars  happened  to  break 
while  landing,  and  some  Indians  who  were  employed  as  la- 
bourers on  tiM  occasion,  imagined  that  the  contents  of  the 
jar  were  the  purulent  matter  of  the  small-pox,  imported  by 
the  governor  for  the  purpose  of  being  disseminated  among 
the  Araucanian  provinces,  to  exterminate  their  inhabitanta. 
They  immediately  gave  notice  to  their  countrymen,  who 
stopped  all  intercourse  with  tlie  Spanish  provinces  and  flew  to 
arms,  killinfr  above  forty  l^paniards  who  were  then  among 
them  in  the  full  security  of  peace.  To  revenge  this  outrage, 
the  governor  marched  with  an  army  into  the  Araucanian  ten* 
ritory,  and  a  new  war  was  excited  which  continued  for  some 
time  to  the  great  injury  of  both  nations." 

While  ViUagraii  was  using  every  possible  es^ertiontomain^ 
>  taiq 
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f  The  pasnge  within  coimn»s  is  a  note  in  the  raiginal  English  poblict- 
tioB  of  Molina ;  and  from  subsequent  parts  of  the  history,  the  event  here 
Kitted  appears  to  have  occurred  about  the  commencement  of  the  scve%i 
tfSf^  century,  or  more  tbao  two  huikdred  jvn  a^,->£., 
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tain  the  Spanish  power  in  the  south  of  Chili,  bv  oombaUi^ 
the  bravo  and  victorious  Araucanians,  he  .found  hiiDH^oa 
the  point  of  being  onnpeUed  to  turn  his  amu  againit.hispwii 
countiymen.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  Uiat  Vi^im» 
in  the  instructions  he  left  with  the  magistrates  of  Conception 
before  his  &tal  expedition  into  Araucania»  had  nt^ikinated 
Francisco  Aguirre  in  the  second  pboe  as  his  own  Miccessor 
in  the  government,  and  that  Viliagran,  only  thifd  in  t^amk: 
nation,  had  succeeded  to  the  command  in  consequence  of  th» 
absence  of  the  other  two  who  were  prior  to  hiuiMf.  Wlicii. 
Aguirre,  who  was  then  in  Cujo,  where  he  does  nota^qMNur  to 
have  effect^  any  thine  of  importance,  wat  inform^  of  the 
deadi  of  Valdivia,  and  his  own  desUnation  to  the  government 
of  Chili,  he  considered  the  assumption  of  the  vacant  com- 
mand by  Villagran  as  prejudicial  to  hb  own  just  rights,  and 
ironlediateiy  returned  into  Chili  with  sixty  men  who  remain* 
ed  of  his  detachment,  determined  to  acquure  possession  of  the 
government  by  force  or  favour.  His  pretensions  and  those 
of  Villagran  must  infallibly  have  kindled  a  civil  war  among 
the  Spaniards  in  Chili,  to  the  ruin  or  vast  detriment  of  the 
Spanish  interest,  had  not  the  competitors  agreed  to  submit 
the  decisioii  of  their  respective  claims  to  the  ruyal  audience  at 
Luna^  which  at  that  time,  1555,  held  the  supreme  legal  ju- 
risdiction over  all  the  Spanish  dominions  in  South  America. 
On  this  appeal,  the  court  of  audience  thought  proper  to  set 
aside  the  pretensions  of  both  competitors,  and  issued  an  edict 
authorizing  the  corregidors  of  the  different  cities  to  command 
each  in  their  respective  districts,  till  farther  orders^  ^eiv 
oeiving  the  extreme  inconvenience  that  must  have  necessarily 
resulted  to  the  interests  of  the  colony,  from  this  divide4  |po- 
vemment,  especially  during  so  important  a  war,  die  principal 
inhabitants  remonstrated  against  tne  impolicy  of  this  decree. 
The  royal  audience  lisitened  to  the  representations  of  the  cor 
lonikts,  and  appointed  Villagran  to  resume  the  command,, 
but  only  granted  him  the  title  of  corregidor,  and  gave  him 
orders  to  rebuild  the  city  of  Conception.  Although  convin- 
ced of  the  inutility  of  this  measure  in  the  present  conjuncture, 
Villagran,  in. obedience  to  the  orders,  proceeded  immediately 
to  that  place  with  eighty-five  families,  whnni  he  established 
there,  and  erected  a  strong  fortification  for  their  defence. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  country  which 
formed  the  territory  of  Conception,  were  indignant  at  beine 
again  subjected  to  the  intolerable  yoke  of  ||||  Spaniardsy  and 
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who  leelBM-at'thutitMtobawerenuunfld  in  almost  entire  in- 
H/^kam^  <Miir  JMoMnt  of  the  prooeedingt  -irf*  the  Spaniards, 
attlcim  io«ae  dtlier  cause  of  which  wo  are  not  informed,  im- 
ittetJUdystot  Lahtaro  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  warrior» 
til'tte  iiijttaiioe  of  the  distressed  natives  on  the  north  side  of 
dttfRolrifK'  TheyotmffviQB-toqui,  exai^)erated  at  what  he 
cii^thb  tibif^acy  of  the  j^Nmiards  in  rebuildinff  the  city 
^l^chhehaddcfetMyed,  immediately  passed  the  Biobio»  and 
llle^^teniaids  impnldentlv  awaited  him  in  the  open  plain, 
ddbfiaii^gin^  their  own  valour  and  arms,  despising  the  supe- 
lib^  nnmben  tof  the  bailMurians.  The  S^Muijards,  htnvever, 
v^re  panic  Itnick  at  the  furiou«  energy  of  the  firstenoounter, 
and'fled  with  precipitaticm  to  take  shelter  behind  their  ram- 
li^uts  I  hilt  were  so  closely  pursued  byLautaro  and  his  vali- 
ant fidldwen/  that  they  were  unaUe  to  close  the  gate.  The 
Arauei^ians  entered  tne  cit^  alona  with  the  iugiuves,  many 
of  whoin  were  skin  I  and  the  smaU  remnant  oi^e  a  predpi- 
iaifi  retreat,  part  of  them  by  embarkuig  in  a  ship  them  ua  the 
port,  and  ^ther»by  taking  refiige  in  the  woods,  whenoethey 
returned  through  bye-patm  to  §t  Jago. 
'  Jj^utue  immediately  plundered  and  burnt  the  city,  -and  re- 
flirned  leaded  with  spoils  to  his  usual  station  <»i  the  mountain 
of  Mairiguienu*  The  successful  issue  of  this  ttiterprise  ex- 
cited CaiipoHcan  to  resume  the  sieges  or  Uockades  of  linpe- 
rial  ami  VsJdivia,  dnrinff  which  Lantaro  undertodc  to  make 
tt  diversion  of  the  S^panish  forces,  by  marching  against  St 
Jago,  by  which  he  expected  to  prevent  them  from  sendiiw 
rnnforotiq^nts  into  the  soutli,  alid  he  even  conceived  that  It 
tfiight  be  ppssible  to  gain  jpossession  of  that  capital  of  the 
Spaiiii^  dominions  in  Ghih,  notwithstanding  its'  great  dis- 
tance')>s  the  successes- he  lihd  alr^y  obtained  so  filled  his 
Aiind  with  OD^fidence  that- no  difficulty  appeared  too  great  to 
be  Qvercoih^.  In  order  to  execute  this  hfubardpus  enterprise, 
t^ich  appears  to  have  been  concerted  with  CaupoUcan,  he 
dnly  re^vired  five  hundred  men  to  be  selected  by  himself  iVom 
the  Anmcanian  army;  but  so  many  pressed  to  serve  under 
his  victorious  $tandwd,  that  he  was  obliged  to  admit  ap  ad- 
ditional hundred.  With  this  determined  bond  of  six  hundred 
warriors,  he  traversed  all  the  provinces  between  the  rivers 
Biobio  and  MaiU^,  without  doing  any  ii^ury  to  the  natives, 
who  bailee)  him  as  their  deliverer  from  the  l^anish  tyranny, 
put;  <^  crossing  the  latter  rivei^  he  imnie^^fy  propeedcd  to 
■P^^t«--.' '  •.-  lay 
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ky  wMtethe  londtof  the  PhtinnaucianSf  who  were  de^eite^ 
by  the  AraueaniiuM  for  acting  u  •uxiliaries  to  the,Si)juiitHBdSf 
Had  ^e  treated  them  with  kindiieii,  he  migl^t  in  alji,  pfd^dbiT 
li^  have  detached  them  from  the  Spauinh-intereBt  and  vintte^ 
them  in  alliance  with  his  own  nation.  But  impelled  ^y  :9Ager^ 
nets  for  revenge^  he  did  not  appreciate  th^  ^ood.  efiecM  whic^ 
might  have  flowed  from  a  reconciliatioii  with  that  ixamerotkii 
and  warlike  nation,  whom  he  considered  as  triaitors  to  iliw 
common  cause.  Having  satiated  hii^  revenge>  he  fqrtifii^ 
himself  in  an  advantageous  post  in  their  territory  on  th<ilNiq||i^ 
of  the  RioHslaro,  probably  on  purpose  to'  gain  more  covrect 
information  respecting  the  state  of  the  city  he  intended;^ 
fkttuck.  \^       ; 

'   This  ill-judged  delay  was  of  great  importance  to  the  inh^ 
hitants  of  St  Jago,  bv  giving  them  time  to.  pr^ai-o  for  tliejif 
defence.    They  coqld  not  at  first  believe  it  possible  that  l.s\it 
taro  would  have  the  audacity  to  undertake  a  march'  of  three 
hundred,  miles  beyond  the  Araucaniah  frontiers  to  Attack  dic^ 
city;  but  undeceived  by  the  refugees  from  Conceptioni  anil 
the  daily  reports  of  the  ravages  of  the  enemy  in  the  terrifoj 
ries  of  the  Promaupians,  they  dispatched  Juan  Oodiaez  witp 
an  ei^cor^  of  twenty-five  horse  into  the  Promauciin  couatrjf 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  to  send  intrilig^Ei^ 
of  his  proceedings  and  designs.    Godinez  was  unexpected]^ 
attaokml  by  a  detachment  or  the  Araucanians,  fmd  obligwl  t^ 
make  a  precipitate  retreat  to  St  Jago,  with  his  numbers  con* 
siderably  diminished,  and  filled  the  capital  withcjonstemaKr 
tion  ana  dismay  at  the  intelligence  of  the  near  approach  of 
their  redoubtea  enemy.    On  this  occasion  the  Araucanisinf 
took  ten  horses  and  some  arms  from  the  Spaniards,  both  of 
which  were  used  by  them  in  the  succeeding  actions. 
I.    Villagran,  who  was  at  this  time  unable  to  take  the  field  in 
consequence  of  illness,  sent  his  son  Pedro  agamst  Lautarq 
with  such  troops  as  could  be  procured,  and  immediately  pro* 
ceeded  to  fortify  all  the  approaches  to  the  city  of  St  Jago  with 
stronff  entrenchments.    In  the  mean  timet  young  ViUagran 
attacked  the  Araucanians  in  their  fortified  post.    InstrudtM| 
by  their  intrq)id  yet  wary  commander,  the  \raucanians  pre- 
tended to  take  flight  after  a  short  resistance ;  but  the  Spaniards 
were  no  sooner  entered  into  the  abandoned  inclosure,  thait 
they  returned  upon  them  with  such  impetuosity^  that  Pedro 
and  his  men  were  completely  routed,  and  only  the  cavalry 
was  able  to  escape  by  flight,  all  the  infantry  who  had  pene- 
trated 
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trated  die  Araucanian  camp  beinff  put  to  death.  After  pro* 
curing  reitiforccroents,  young  Villagnin  returned  three  leveral 
timet  f  9  attack  the  camp  of  Lautaro,  in  all  of  which  attempts 
ike  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  He  now  encamped 
his  force  in  a  low  meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mata- 
quito,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  entrenched  pmt  of  Lan- 
taro.  The  Araucanian  general  formed  a  plan  for  inundating 
the  camp  of  the  Spaniards  during  night,  by  turning  upon 
them  a  branch  of  the  river;  but  the  Spaniards  being  mform- 
cd  of  this  design  by  a  spy,  withdrew  to  St  Jago.  ■- 

Havinff  recovered  from  his  illness,   Villogran  was  soH- 
dted  by  the  citizens  of  St  Jago  to  exeit  himsdf  to  disilodge 
the  Ar^ucanians  from  their  neia;hbourhood,  as  they  every 
moment  ocpected  to  see  them  at  their  gates.   He  accordingly, 
tome  time  m  the  year  1556,  set  out  from  the  city  at  the  head 
of  196  l^aniards  and  1000  Indian  auxiliaries,  in  search  of 
Lautaro.    Instructed  by  his  severe  defeat  at  Mariguenu, 
Villagran  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy  by  surprise  {and  quit- 
ting Uie  direct  road,  he  secretly  directed  his  march  towards 
the  Araucanian  encampment  m  the  nicht  by  a  private  path 
under  the  guidance  of  a  spy,  and  reached  their  entrenchments 
undiscovered    at  day-break.     Lautaro,   who  had  been  on 
ffoard  all  night  according  to  his  usual  custom,  had  just  re* 
tired  to  rest  when  the  alarm  was  given  of  the  attack  from  the 
£^)aniards.    He  hastened  immediately  to  the  spot,  to  observe 
the  enemy  and  to  issue  his  orders  ror  defence ;  but  at  the 
moment  of  his  arrival,  a  dart  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  In- 
dian auxiliaries  pierced  him  to  the  heart.    Encouraged  by 
this  fortunate  event,  which  was  soon  known  to  the  Spaniards, 
Villagran  urged  the  assault  of  the  entrenchments,  and  soon 
fbrcra  an  entrance  in  spite  of  the  Araucanians,  who  made  an 
obstinate  defence.     Finding  their  post  carried,  the  Arauca- 
nians retired  to  an  angle  ot  their  works,  determined  rather  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  cut  in  pieces  than  to  surrender.    In 
vain  the  Spanish    commander  repeatedly  offered  quarter  ^ 
they  continued  fighting  with  the  utmost  obstinacy  till  every 
roan  of  them  was  cut  off,  many  of  them  even  throwing  them- 
selves on  the  lances  of  the  Spaniards,  as  if  courting  oeath  in 
preference  to  submission.    'JThis  victory,  which  was  not  ob- 
tained without  considerable  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards 
and  thdr  allies,  was  celebrated  in  St  Jago  and  the  other 
Spanish  settlements  with  cverj'  demonstration  of  joy.    The 
Spaniards  felicitated  themselves  on  being  freed  from  a  re- 
*^^ms^r^_  doubted 
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doubted  enemy»  who  at  the  early  ^ge  of  nineteen  had  idrendy 
obtained  so  many  victories  over  thenit  and  who  threatened  to 
destroy  their  eettlements  in  Chili,  and  even  to  harabs  them  In 
Peru. 

when  the  terror  which  this  young  hero  had  insph'ed  woa 
removed  by  his  deatli,  even  his  enemies  extoUed  nis  valour 
and  military  talents,  and  compared  him  to  the  greatest  gene- 
rals who  haid  figured  in  ancient  times,  calling  him  the  Chilese 
Hannibal.  To  use  the  words  of  tlie  abbe  CSivarez : — **  It  if 
not  just  to  depreciate  the  merit  of  one,  who,  hod  he  been  of 
our  nation,  we  shoulil  have  vaunted  as  a  hero.  If  we  cele- 
hrate  the  martial  prowess  of  the  Spanish  Viriatua,  we  ought 
not  to  obiicure  the  fame  of  the  American  Lautaro,  as  both 
valorously  contended  in  arms  tor  the  liberties  of  their  country." 

For  a  long  time  the  Araucanians  lamented  the  untimely 
fate  of  the  valiant  Lautaro,  to  whom  they  owed  all  the  success 
which  their  arms  had  hitherto  atchieved,  and  on  whose 
Conduct  and  bravery  they  entirely  relied  ibr  the  preservation 
of  their  independence.  His  name  is  still  celebrated  in  their 
heroic  songs,,  and  his  actions  are  still  proposed  as  the  most 
glorious  nwdel  for  the  imitation  of  their  youth.  Above  all 
others,  Caupolican  felt  and  lamented  thti  loss  of  his  valiant 
associate.  Far  from  thinking  he  had  got  free  from  a  rival  oi 
his  fame,  he  considered  that  ne  had  lost  his  chief  coatljutor 
in  the  glorious  cause  of  restoring  their  nation  to  indepen- 
deaee.  Immediately  on  receiving  the  mournful  mtdUig^oe* 
he  quitted  the  siege  of  Imperial,  though  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  returned  with  his  army  to  defend  the  northern 
frontiers  of  Araucania,  and  tc  protect  his  country  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Spaniards,  as  he  learnt  by  his  spies  that 
they  soort  expected  a  large  reinforcement  of  men  and  warlike 
stores  from  Peru  under  a  new  commander. 

On  learning  the  death  of  Valdivia,  as  formerly  related* 
Philip  II.  gave  charge  of  the  government  and  conquest  of 
Chili  to  Alderete,  the  agent  who  had  lieen  sent  by  Valdivia 
into  Spain,  and  furnicheu  him  for  this  purpose  with  six  hun- 
dred regular  troops.  During  the  voyage  to  the  Tierra  Firma, 
the  ship  was  set  on  fire  by  accident,  by  his  aister  who  was 
accustomed  to  read  in  \wd ;  and  of  the  whole  number  on 
board,  Alderete  and  three  soldiers  alone  escaped  to  Porto  Bello. 
Overcome  with  grief  and  disappointment  at  this  melancholy 
catastrqphc)  Alderete  died  soon  after  in  the  small  island  of 
Taboga  in  the  gulf  of  Panama.  When  informed  of  this  dis- 
-'fT^     ,  ■    '■  "'■•  ■  :     '   aster. 
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tMier,  *nA  oF  di*  throfitenii^giiiptct  ofaOuirv  in  Chili  In 
sequiinoi  of  'the '  unkoword  oventt  in  the  Amuauuan  war,:  ihe ' 
mar^t  of  CaiieM,'th«n-  viceroy  6f  Penit  'appeinted'hiitaDn' 
Don  Garcia  Huitado  de  Mendoza,  to  the  vacant  govern-^ 
ment. '  As  thit  cKaiqge  htt^  become  both  important  and  dah- 
geroui,  the  marqois  reiolvcd  that  his  son  should 'b^>acco«i»t 
panied  by  such  ^ 'oody  ot  fonm, aa night  be  able  fto ^suMi^ 
Iiis  inthoritjrt  and  miaht,  enable  him  successfulfy  to  terminate 
the  ivar  against  tlW  Araaeahiaafc    As  the  civil  dissensions  in ! 
Fern  were  nhm  'at  ah  end*  and  that  country  abonnded  in  rnili* ' 
tary  adventurers  eater  for  employment,  he  was  soon  <rfble  to  > 
levy  a  respeotidble  raroct  of  h6rse  and  foot  for  this  expedition^  • 
The  infantnr,  all  well  emiipped  tuid  appointed,  with  a  great  ( 
quantity  of  military  stores^  embarkea  in  ton  ships  under  the' 
oommuid  of 'Den  Garcia  in  person  |  and  the  caValry  marched 
by  hmd  under  the  orders  of  Garcia  Raitaon,  wlio  was  i^ipoint- • 
ed  ouarter-mifMter-general  bf  Ohiii. 

lion  Garcia  arrived  with  hia  fleet  in  safety  in  the  Say  of^ 
ConlDnitinn,'in  the  month  of  April' 1557,  and eaiqe  to  andior> 
near  the  island  of  Qoiriquina^  which  was  ehosen .  ai(  the  head ' 
quarters  as  a  place  of  great  security.    The  scanty  pe^wlaiina. 
of  the  island  attempttm  to  oppose  the  disenbadcation'  of  thi^  * 
troops,  but  being  sertn  dispiirsed  by  the  artilleh|it,  they  retired  : 
in  ttieir  piraguat)  to  the  continent.    A  small  number  beiiw 
made  prisoners,  the  governor,  sent  two  or  three  of  thein  witn-i 
a^  message  to  the  Araueanians,  to  inform  them  of  hie  arrivnlf  > 
and  that  he  was  desirous  to  settle  a  lastine  peace  with  them  i 
on  fiiir  terms.    In  an  assembly  of  the  lumens  to  deliborale' 
upon  this  mcsisage,  die  ffcneral  (pinion  was  that  no  proposi-^ 
tiMM  ought  to  he  listenea  to  Aom  an  enemy  who  had  returned  ^ 
in  greater  force  tlian  ever,  under  the  idea  that  any  terms  thiey'^ 
miffht  propose  would  necessarily  be  treacherous  and  unfair.  - 
Old  Colocolo  observed,  however,  that  no  injury  could  arise 
from  listening  to  the  proposals  of  the  Spanish  governoi^ ;  and 
that  they  even  had  now  a  favourable  opportunity  foir  obtain<<'  > 
ing  a  knowledge  of  the  anK^unt  of  his  force,  and  for  discover- 1 
inff  his  designs.    For  this  purpose,  therefore,  he  thought  it ' 
aovisable  that  they  should  send  an"  intelligent  person,  under ' 
pretence  of  conffratulatinff  the  new  governor  on  his  arrival, 
and  thanking  him  for  his  offer  of  amicable  terms  of  peabe^ 
who  might  at  the  same  time  gain  information  of  whatever  he 
should  consider  important  to  regulate  their  future  conduct.  ' 
Caupolican  and  most  of  the  older  officers  adopted  this  judi--- 
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ckm  propoMi],  and  the  impoitaint  cominiBsioti  was  confided 
ti»:  MiUidiiuco,  a  penon  who  possessed  every  requisite  for  the 
tfarincfsednflded  to  his  charge. 

«!  Millalatiro  accordingly  crossed  the  narrow  strait  which 
separates  the  island  ot  Quinquina  from  the  continent^  and 
presented,  himsdf  to  the  Spaniards  with  a(l  the  pride  whii^ 
charafcterises  the  Araucanian  nation.     la  their  torn,  the 
Spaniards  were  willing  to- give  him  a  high  idea  of  theic  mili- 
tary power,  and  drew  out  their  trooni«  in  order  of  battle  for 
his  reception,  conducing  him  to  ttie  tent  of  the  governor 
amidst  repeated  dischar^^  of  their  artillery.    Not  in  die  least 
disconcerted  by  this  mihtary  parade,  Millfdauco  complimented 
the  governor  in  the  name  of  Caupolican  and  the  Araucanian 
ohitm,  declaring  that  they  would  all  be  happy  in  the  establlsh- 
meot  of  an  honourable  peace,  advantageous  to  both  nations, 
in  their  desire  for  which  they  were  solely  actuated  by  motives 
of  humanity,  and  not  by  any  dread  of  the  Spanish  power. 
Don  Garcia,  though  much  disappointed  by  these  vague  offers, 
Implied  in  the  same  general  terras  respecting  peace}  and, 
after  regaling  the  ambussodor  in  a  magnificent  manner,  he 
ordered  some  of  his  officers  to  conduct  him  over  the  whole 
encampment,  in  expectation  of  intimidatihff  him  by  display- 
ing the  immense  military  preparations  which  accompanied 
him  to  Chili.    This  was  exactly  suited  to  the  wishes  of  Mill»- 
lauco,  who  observed  every  thing  with  the  utmost  attention, 
though  with  apparent  indiiierence ;  and,  having  taken  leave 
of  the  Spaniards,  he  returned  to  make  his  report  to  the  as- 
sembled chiefs.     On  receiving  an  exact  report  of  all  that  had 
been  seenby'their  envoy,  the  Araucanian  chiefs  gave  ordiers 
for  the  establishment  of  centinels  along  the  coast  of  their 
country,  to  observe  and  communicate  notice  of  the  movements 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  cdmmanded  the  warriors  to  prepare  for 
taking  the  fieM  at  the  first  summons,  as  they  believed  a  re- 
newal of  the  war  'vas  near  and  inevitable. 

Don  Garcia  continued  inactive  almost  the  whole  of  the 
winter  in  the  island  of  Quinquina,  waiting  the  arrival  of  his 
cavalry  from  Peru,  and  for  reintbrcemcnts  which  he  had  re- 

r'red  from  the  cities  of  Chili.  At  length,  on  the  night  of 
!  6th  August  1557  he  privately  landed  130  men  and  several 
engineers  on  the  plain  of  Conception,  and  immediately  took 
possession  of  Mount  Pinto  which  commands  the  harbour, 
where  he  constructed  a  fort  well  garnished  with  cannon,  and 
surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch.  Tliis  event  was  immediately 
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oonunuoicated  to  Caupolican,  who  hastily  collected  hit  lbroe% 
•nd  posted  the  Biobiu  on  the  0th  of  Aiu|iwt»  aod  next  mom- 
inf  at  day-breakf  a  daj  remarkable  in  Europe  by  the  defeat 
or  the  French  at  St  Quintin)  he  anailed  the  iiew  fortriM  on 
three  tides  at  once»  having  tent  on  in  front  a  body  of  pioneers 
to  fill  up  the  ditch  with  fascines  and  trunks  of  trees.  Hie 
assault  was  long  urged  with  all  the  fiuiout  and  obstinate 
bravery  which  distiuguithes  the  Araucanians.  ,  Numbers 
mounted  the  parapet,  and  some  even  lea^tt  within  the  walist 
destroying  many  of  the  defendants.  But  tlie  cannon  and 
musquetry  of  the  SpaniardH  were  to  skilfully  directed,  and 
tii«  [daumiter  of  the  attailuntt  to  prodiaious,  that  the  ditch 
was  filled  with  dead  bodies,  serving  as  oridget  ^or  the  new 
oonbatants  who  pressed  on  to  replace  their  slain  comrades.. 
Tneapd,  impelled  by  his  ratih  and  unparalleled  valour,  threw 
himself  into  the  fort,  where  he  slew  four  of  the  enemy  with 
bis  formidable  mace,  and  then  made  his  escape  by  leaping 
fiom  a  nrecipice  amidst  a  shower  of  balls. 

While  tlie  assault  of  the  fortress  was  pushed  with  the  utmost 
fiury  and  was  seen  from  the  island  of  Qairiquina,  the  remain- 
der of  the  Spanish  ormv  came  over  to  the  aid  of  the  garri- 
son, and  formed  in  oroer  of  battle.  The  debarkation  was 
observed  by  Caupolican.  who  immediately  sent  a  part  of  his 
troops  to  meet  Uiis  new  enemy.  After  a  severe  conflict  of 
several  hours,  this  detachment  was  driven  back  to  the  moun> 
tain  witli  heavy  loia,  to  that  the  Araucanians  were  now  placed 
between  two  nres ;  yet  they  did  not  lose  courage,  and  con- 
tinned  &zliting  till  mid-day.  At  length,  worn  out  with  the 
lencth  of  the  combat,  the  Araucanian  general  drew  off  to  the 
Biooio,  determined  to  collect  a  new  army  and  to  return  to 
the  attack.  Having  in  a  short  time  reinforced  his  army, 
Caupolican  began  his  march  towards  Conception  t  but,  leam- 
ina  on  his  way  that  the  governor  had  received  a  numerous 
reinforcement,  he  halted  on  the  banks  of  the  Biobio,  deeply 
chagrined  at  not  being  able  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the 
new  fortress  of  Conception,  which  had  been  twice  performed 
by  XAutaro  with  the  universal  applause  of  the  nation. 

In  fact,  on  the  preceding  day  the  Spanish  cavalry  from 
Peru,  consisting  of  1000  well  armed  men,  had  arrived  at  Cmv- 
ception,  together  with  another  squadron  of  Spanish  horse 
from  Imperial,  and  2000  Promaucian  auxiliaries.  Being  now 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  weII-a]:^ointed  army,  Don 
Garcia  determined  to  invade  the  Araucanian  territory.    For 
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tkiM  ptirpoM  he  crowed  the  Biobio  in  bcNitf »  ux  mile*  $boviB 
ita  mouth,  where  the  river  it  about  i500  peixi  broad.  At 
the  fipenith  cenaon  in  the  boats  coDunanded  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  CaupoKcan  made  no  attempt  to  obstruct  tho 
pouaae,  but  drew  up  hit  army  at  no  areat  distance  in  la  poiti- 
iion  flanked  b}*  thick  woods,  by  wmch  his  retnal  woukl  be 
secured  in  case  of  being  defeated.  Hm  battle  began  1^  se- 
veral skirmishes,  whidi  ended  in  favour  of  the  ArauoaniaM  i 
aevcnl  advanced  parties  of  the  Spaniards  being  repulsed  }^ 
the  enemy  with  loss,  though  reinforced  by  order  of  Ramon 
the  quarter<maiter>general.  Alonco  Reynoso  likewise,  who 
was  dispatched  to  their  aid  with  ftiiy  horse,  was  defeated  in 
his  turn,  and  obliged  to  retreat  leaving  several  of  bis  men 
dead  on  the  field.  At  length  the  two  armies  met  and  ioined 
battle.  Encouraged  by  the  advantages  they  had  aireatfy 
gained,  the  Araucanians  used  tyrery  mbrt  to  come  to  dose 
quarters  with  the  Spaniards,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  fire 
of  eight  pieces  of  artillery  which  played  incessantly  from  the 
front  of  the  enemy.  But  when  they  came  within  reach  of  the 
musqueti^,  they  were  quite  unable  to  resist  the  close  and  wcJl 
directed  me  continually  kqpt  tip  by  the  veteran  troops  of  Pern. 
AAat  many  inefliaetual  attempts  to  close  in  with  the  Spaniavda, 
and  losing  a  vast  number  of  their  bravest  warriors,  thqr  feU 
into  confiisioB  from  the  vacancies  in  their  ranks,  and  U^gan 
to  give  ground.  By  a  well  timed  charge,  the  cavalry  put 
them  completely  to  the  rout»  and  made  a  prodigious  slaughter 
amouff  them  in  their  flight  to  the  woods. 

Either  from  innate  cruelty  of  disposition,  or  on  mistaken 
principles  of  policy,  Don  G^cia  pursued  the  most  rigorons 
measures  against  the  enemy^-  Contrary  to  the  opinion  and 
advice  of  most  of  his  officers,  he  was  the  first  who  introduced 
the  barbarous  practice  of  mutilating  and  putting  to  death  the 
prisoners  {  a  system  which  may  intimidate  and  restrain  a  base 
people  accustomed  to  servitude,  but  cruelty  is  detestable  in 
the  estimation  of  a  oenerous  nation,  and  serves  only  to  exas- 
perate and  render  them  irreconciledble  \  Among  the  prison- 
ers taken  on  this  occasion  was  one  named  Galvarino,  whose 
hands  were  cut  ofi'  by  order  of  Don  Garda,  and  was  then  set 
free.  He  returned  to  his  countrymen,  to  whom  he  displayed 
.;»•'    •  .  •    ■       ■      •      Ma 

S  In  a  note  of  the  original  translation,  it  is  said  that  "  the  Indian  alliet  of 
the  Spaniards  cut  eff  the  calves  from  the  Araucanian  prisonen,  which  they 
roasted  and  eat.  And,  by  means  of  certain  leaves  applied  to  the  woundb, 
prevented  the  effusion  of  a  single  drop  of  blood."— £.  ;  { 
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his  bloody  and  mutilated  stumps,  vvhich  so  inflamed  tliem 
with  rage  against  the  Spaniards,  that  they  nil  swore  never  to 
make  peace  with  them,  and  even  denounceti  the  punishment  of 
death  against  any  one  who  should  have  the  baseness  to  pro- 
pose such  a  measure.  Even  the  women,  excited  by  desire  of 
revenge,  offered  to  take  up  arms  and  fight  along  with  their 
husbands,  which  was  actually  done  by  many  of  tliem  in  the 
subsequent  battles.  From  thence  originated  the  fable  of 
Amazons  in  Chili,  placed  by  some  authors  in  the  southern 
districts  of  that  country. 

^^  After  the  victory,  Don  Garcia  proceeded  with  his  army 
into  the  province  of  Arauco,  constantly  harassed  by  flying 
detachments  of  the  enemy,  vho  never  ceased  d(ing  them 
every  possible  injury.  On  his  arrival  at  Melipuru  *,  Don 
Garcia  caused  several  native  prisoners  to  be  tortured,  in  order 
to  obtain  information  of  the  situation  of  Caupolican,  but  none 
of  them  would  discover  the  place  of  his  retreat.  On  being  in- 
formed of  this  barbarous  procedure,  Caupolican  sent  notice 
by  a  messenger  vhat  he  was  not  far  off,  and  meant  to  meet  the 
%)aniard8  the  next  day.  Don  Garcia  end  his  armv,  being 
alarmed  by  this  intelligeiice,  passed  the  whole  night  under 
arms,  and  accordingly  the  Araucanian  army  made  its  ap- 
pearance next  morning  at  day-break,  advancing  in  regular 
array  in  three  several  lines.  The  Spanish  cavalry  made  a 
furious  charge  upon  the  front  line,  commanded  by  Caupolican 
in  person,  who  made  his  pikemen  receive  the  charge  with 
levelled  spears,  while  the  alternate  mace-bearers  were  directed 
to  strike  at  the  horses  heads.  By  this  unexpected  reception, 
the  Spanish  cavalry  were  obliged  to  retreat  in  confusion ; 
upon  which  the  Araucanian  general  and  his  division  broke 
into  the  centre  of  the  Spanish  infantry  with  great  slaughter, 
Caupolican  killing  five  of  them  with  his  own  hand.  I'ucupel 
advanced  with  his  division  in  another  quarter  with  equal 
success,  and  at  the  first  attack  broke  his  lance  in  the  body  of 
a  Spaniard,  and  then  drawing  his  sword  slew  seven  others. 
He  received  several  wounds  at  this  time,  yet  seeing  the  valiant 
Rencu,  formerly  his  rival  for  the  ofiice  of  toqui,  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  enemies,  he  fell  upon  them  with  such  fury  that 
he  killed  a  considerable  number  of  thrni,  and  rescued  Kencu 
from  imminent  danger.     Victory,  for  a  leng  time  undecided. 


-^4  Called  Millapoa,  peihaps  by  iniMake  in  Piiikertcn's  map  of  Chili,  a 
place  very  near  the  louthern  shore  of  the  Biobio,  and  marked  arruinada 
1  rclably  meaning  in  ruins.— E. 
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was  on  the  point  of  declaring  for  the  Araucanians,  as  the 
Spaniards  were  ready  to  give  way ;  when  Don  Garcia  gave 
orders  to  a  body  of  reserve*  hitherto  unengaged,  to  attack  that 
division  of  the  enemy  which  was  commanded  by  Lincoyan 
and  Ongolnio.  This  order,  which  was  executed  with  fvomp* 
titude  and  success,  preserved  the  Spanish  army  from  total  de- 
struction. This  line  or  division  of  the  Araucanians  being 
broken  and  routed,  fell  back  tumultuously  upon  the  other 
two  divisions,  then  nearly  victorious,  and  threw  them  into 
such  inextricable  confusion,  that  being  utterly  unable  to  re- 
store his  troops  to  order,  after  repeated  ineifectual  eilbrts, 
Caupolican  was  reluctantly  constrained  to  sound  a  retreat, 
and  yielded  the  victory  to  his  enemies  which  he  had  fondly 
imagined  was  already  secured  to  himself.  In  their  retreat, 
the  Araucanian  army  would  have  been  utterly  cut  to  pieces, 
had  not  Hencu,  by  posting  himself  in  a  neighbouring  wood 
with  a  paity  of  warriors  whom  he  rullied,  called  off  the  atten- 
tion of  the  victors  from  the  pursuit,  which  they  urged  with 
the  most  deadly  rancour.  After  sustaining  the  violence  of 
the  Spanish  assault  till  such  time  as  he  judged  bis  dispersed 
countrymen  had  ensured  their  safety,  Kencu  and  his  com- 
panions retired  through  the  wood  by  a  secret  path  and  re- 
joined his  countrymen. 

Before  leaving  Melipuru,  Don  Garcia  caused  twelve  ul- 
mens  who  were  found  among  the  prisoners,  to  be  hanged  on 
the  trees  that  surrounded  the  field  of  battle,  and  Galvarino, 
now  again  a  prisoner,  wns  condemned  to  the  same  fate.  That 
unfortunate  youth,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  his  hands, 
had  accompanied  the  Araucanian  army,  and  had  never  ceased 
during  the  lute  battle  to  excite  his  countrymen  to  fight  valiant- 
ly, exhibiting  his  mutilated  stumps  to  inspire  them  with  fury 
and  revenge,  and  even  using  his  teeth  to  do  all  the  injury  he 
was  able  to  the  enemy.  One  of  the  captive  ulmens,  over- 
come with  terror,  abjectly  petitioned  for  his  life ;  but  Gal- 
varino  reproached  him  in  such  severe  terms  for  his  cowardice, 
and  inspired  him  with  so  great  contempt  for  death,  that  he 
at  length  rejected  a  proffered  pardon,  and  even  entreated  to 
die  the  first,  as  an  expiation  of  his  weakness,  and  the  scandal 
he  had  brought  upon  the  character  of  his  nation.  After  this 
barbarous  execution,  by  which  he  sullied  the  glory  of  his  vic- 
tory, Don  Garcia  proceeded  into  the  province  of  Tucapel  to 
the  place  where  Valdivia  had  been  defeated  and  slain,  where 
he  built,  as  if  in  contempt  of  the  Araucanians,  a  city  which 
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he  named  Canete  '  from  the  titular  appellation  of  his  family. 
Being  in  the  centre  of  the  enemies  country,  he  strengthened 
this  new  city  or  fortress  with  a  good  pahsade,  a  deep  ditch, 
and  strong  rampart,  mounted  with  a  number  of  cannon,  and 
Idl  a  sdect  garrison  for  its  defence  under  the  command  of 
Abnzo  Reynoso. 

Believing  that  the  Araucaniuns,  whom  he  had  now  defeated 
in  three  successive  battles,  were  no  longer  in  condition  to  oppose 
his  victorious  arms,  he  went  with  his  army  to  Imperial,  where  he 
was  received  in  triumph.     Soon  after  his  arrival  at  that  place, 
he  seiit  o£Pa  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  for  the  gnrrison  of  his 
new  city  under  a  strong  escort,  which  was  attacked  and  routed 
in  a  narrow  pass  called  Cayucupil  by  a  body  of  Araucanians, 
and  had  certainly  been  entirely  destroyed  if  the  enemy  hod 
not  given  them  an  opportunity  of  escaping  to  Canete  with 
little  loss,  by  eagerness  to  seize  the  baggage.     The  fugitives 
were  received  in  Canete  with  much  joy,  as  Keynoso  had  learnt 
that  Caupoiican  intended  to  attack  him.     In  fact,  only  a  few 
days  afterwards,  that  indefatigable  general,  whom  misfortune 
seemed  to  inspire  with  fresh  courage,  made  a  furious  assault 
upon  the  place,  in  which  his  valiant  troops,  with  arms  no  ex- 
tremely inferior  to  their  enemies,  endured  a  continual  fire 
of  cannon  and  musquetry  for  five  hours  with  the  most  heroic 
firmness,  pulling  up  and  burning  the  palisades,  filling  the 
ditch,  and  endeavouring  to  scale  the  ramparts.     But  valour 
akme  was  unable  to  prevail  in  this  difficult  enterprise,  and' 
Caupoiican  was  constrained  to  desist  fVom  the  attempt  by 
open  force,  and  to  try  some  more  secure  expedient  for  attain- 
ihg  his  end.     With  this  view  he  persuaded  one  of  his  ofiic6rs, 
named  Pran,  who  was  of  an  artful  character,  to  introduce 
himself  into  the  garrison  as  a  deserter,  in  order  to  fall  upon 
some  device  for  delivering  it  up.     Pran  accordingly  obtained 
admission  in  diat  character,  and  conducted  himself  with  the 
xaoit   profound   dissimulation.      He  soon   formed  a  strict 
friendship  with  a  Promaucian  named  Andrew,  in  the  service 
<^  the  Spaniards,  who  seemed  a  fit  instrument  for  his  pur- 
pose.   One  day,  either  artfully  to  sound  or  flatter  him,  An- 
drew pretended  to  sympathize  with  his  new  friend  on  the 
misfortunes  of  his  country ;  and  Pran  eagerly  took  advantage 
of  this  favourable  opportunity,  as  he  thought,  to  carry  his 

debigns 

5' Probably  the  pUce  distinguithed  in  modem  maps  by  the  njiine  of  Tucsp 
pel-viejo,  about  40  miles  south  from  the  Biobio.— £. 
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designs  into  execution,  and  reyealed  to  Andrew  the  motive  of 
Iris  pretended  desertion,  earnestly  entreating  him  to  assist  in 
the  execution  of  his  plan,  which  was  to  introduce  some  Aran- 
canian  soldiers  into  the  place,  during  the  time  when  the 
Spaniards  were  accustomed  to  indulge  in  their  siesta  qr  after- 
noon sleep.  Andrew  readily  engaged  to  give  every  amistance 
in  his  power,  and  even  offered  toKeep  one  of  the  gateq  open 
on  the  day  assigned  lor  executing  the  enterprise.  Fmn^ 
elated  with  joy  at  the  supposed  acquisition  of  a  so  usefot  as- 
sociate, hastened  to  Caupolican,  who  was  only  at  a  tkmtt  dis- 
tance from  Canete,  to  whom  he  related  the  success  of  his 
endeavours.  On  his  side,  Andrew  gave  immediate  notice  of 
the  intended  plot  to  Reynoso,  the  commander  of  the  fort» 
who  desired  him  to  keep  up  the  deception  by  appeariiu  to 
concur  in  its  execution,  in  order  to  entrap  the  enemy  in  thttr 
own  snare. 

Entirely  occupied  with  an  ardent  desire  of  accomplishing 
this  enterprise  against  Canc^te,  Caupolican  lost  sight  of  his 
wonted  prudence,  and  too  easily  reposed  confidence  in  this 
ill  concerted  scheme.  The  better  to  arrange  his  measures  on 
this  occasion,  he  procured  an  interview  with  Andrew  by 
means  of  Pran,  and  the  artful  Promaucian  appeared  before 
Caupolican  with  that  flattering  show  of  respect  and  attachment 
which  villains  know  so  well  to  assume.  He  broke  out  into 
virulent  invectives  against  the  Spaniards,  whom  he  pretended 
to  have  always  detested,  and  declared  his  readiness  to  per* 
form  the  promise  he  had  made  to  Pran,  asserting  that  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  plot  would  be  perfectly  easy.  Caupolican  ap- 
plauded his  partriotism,  and  engaged,  if  the  plot  succeeded, 
to  raise  him  to  the  office  of  ulmen,  and  to  appoint  him  first 
captain  in  the  Araucanian  army  in  reward  of  his  services. 
He  then  shewed  him  the  troops  which  he  had  along  with 
him,  appointing  next  day  for  executing  the  plot,  and  di8> 
missed  him  with  the  strongest  assurances  of  favour  and 
esteem.  Andrew  immediately  communicated  the  inteliigence 
to  Reynoso,  and  the  Spaniards  employed  the  whole  of  that 
night  in  making  every  preparation  to  obtain  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage  from  this  double  act  of  perfidy.  When  the 
particulars  of  this  plot  were  communicated  to  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Araucanian  army,  they  openly  disapproved  of 
it,  as  disgraceful  to  the  national  honour,  and  refused  to  ac- 
company Caupolican  in  the  expedition  But  he  obstinately 
adhered  to  his  design,  and  began  his  march  at  day-break  for 
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Canete  with  three  thouBand  men,  witli  whom  he  posted  him- 
self in  concealment  near  the  place,  till  Pran  came  to  inform 
him  from  Andrei^  that  evenr  thing  was  in  readiness  to  deliver 
the  plftcc  into  his  hands.  The  Araucanians  immediately  pro- 
ceeded in  silence  towards  the  city*  and  finding  the  gate  open 
according  to  promise  began  to  enter  it.  When  a  sufficient 
number  were  gpt  in,  the  Spaniards  suddenly  closed  the  gate 
upon  them^  and  immediately  opened  a  fire  of  grape-shot  on 
tnoj^  without  who  were  crowding  to  the  gate,  m^ing  a  dread- 
ful, slaughter.  The  cavalry  belonging  to  the  gurrison,  being 
all  in  readiness,  issued  from  another  gate,  and  completed  the 
destruction  of  all  who  had  escaped  from  the  fire  of  the  can- 
non, so  that  hardly  one  of  all  the  Araucanians  escaped. 
Caupolican  esci^sed  the  general  slaughter  of  his  men  with  a 
small  number  of  attendants,  and  retired  to  the  mountains, 
whence  he  hoped  to  be  soon  able  to  return  with  a  new  army 
si(fiiciently  numerous  to  keep  the  field.  While  the  cavalry 
gave  a  loose  to  their  fury  on  the  Araucanians  without  the 
walls,  the  infantry  were  employed  within  the  fort  in  putting 
to  death  all  that  had  got  through  the  gate ;  who,  finding  aH 
chance  of  escfipe  utterly  hopeless,  chose  rather  to  be  cut  in 
pieces  thar  :^arrender.  Pran,  discovering  his  error  when  too 
late,  rushed  among  the  thickest  of  the  foe,  and  escaped  by  an 
honourable  death  from  tlie  well  merited  reproaches  of  his 
imprudent  and  fatal  credulity.  Among  a  few  prisoners  taken 
on  this  occasion  were  three  ulmens^  who  were  all  blown  from 
the  mouths  of  cannon. 

As  Don  Garcia  believed  the  Araucanian  war  was  termina- 
ted by  ibis  destructive  enterprise,  he  gave  orders  to  rebuild 
the  city  of  Conception,  and  desirous  of  adding  fresh  laurels 
to  the  victories  be  had  already  obtained,  he  marched  in  1558 
with  a  numerous  army  against  the  Cunches  in  the  south  of 
Chili,  a  nation  which  had  not  yet  been  assailed  by  the  Spa- 
nisli  arms.  On  first  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  chiefs  of  the  Cunches  mot  in  council  to  deliberate  whether 
they  should  submit  or  resist  the  invasiou  of  these  tbrmidable 
strangers.  On  this  occasion,  one  Tunconobal,  an  Araucanian 
exile,  who  was  present  in  the  assembly,  was  desired  to  give 
his  opinion,  wni';h  he  did  In  the  following  terms.  **  Be 
cautious  how  you  adopt  either  of  theso  measures.  If  you 
submit,  you  will  be  despised  as  vassals  and  compelled  to  la- 
bour ;  if  you  resist  in  arms,  you  will  be  exterminated.  If  you 
desire  to  g^t  fvee  of  thei$e  d^ngero,ns  visitors*  m^fi  them  be- 
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Heve  that  you  are  miserably  poor.  Hide  your  property, 
particularly  your  gold ;  and  be  assured  the  Spaniarcb  will  not 
remain  in  your  country  if  they  have  no  expectation  of  pro- 
curing that  6ole  object  of  all  their  wishes.  Send  them  such  ft 
present  as  may  impiress  them  with  an  opinion  of  your  ^:!<ftreme 
poverty,  and  in  the  mean  time  retire  into  the  woods." 

The  Cunches  approved  the  wise  council  of  the  Araucanian^ 
and  deputed  him  with  nine  natives  of  the  country  to  carry  a   . 
present  to  the  Spanish  general,  such  as  he  had  recommended. 
He  clothed  himself  and  his  companions  accordingly  in  wretd^- 
ed  rags,  and  made  his  appearance  with  every  mark  of  fear 
before  Don  Garcia.     After  complimenting  him  in  rude  terms, 
he  presented  him  with  a  basket  containing  some  roasted  li- 
zards and  wild  fruits,  as  all  that  the  poverty  of  the  country 
could  supply.    The  Spaniards  could  not  refrain  from  laughter 
at  the  wretched  appearance  of  the  ambassadors  and  their 
miserable  present,  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  governor 
from  pursuing  the  expedition  into  so  unpromising  a  region. 
Unwilling  to  relinquish  his  plan  with  too  much  facility,  he 
exhorted  his  troops  to  persevere;  assuring  them  that,  ac- 
cording to  information  he  had  received,  thev  would  find  a 
country  abounding  in  the  precious  metals*    This  was  indeed 
by  no  means  improbable,  as  it  was  usual  in  America  to  meet 
with  the  richest  countries  after  passing  through  frightful  de- 
serts.    He  then  inquired  of  the  Cunches  which  was  the  best 
road  into  the  south.    Tunconobal  directed  him  towards  the 
ivest,  which  was  the  roughest  and  most  mountainous ;  and 
on  being  asked  for  a  guide,  left  one  of  his  companions,  whom 
he  directed  to  lead  the  Spanish  army  by  the  most  difficult  and 
desolate  roads  near  the  coast.     The  guide  followed  the  in- 
structions of  Tunconobal  with  so  much  judgment,  that  al- 
though the  Spaniards  had  been  accustomed  to  surmount  the 
severest  fatigues  in  their  pursuit  of  conquests,  they  declared 
they  bad  never  encountered  such  difficulties  in  any  of  their 
former  marches.     On  the  fourth  day  of  this  terrible  march, 
their  guide  quitted  them,  and  they  found  themselves  in  the 
middle  of  a  frightful  desert  surrounded  by  rugged  precipices, 
whence  they  could  perceive  no  way  by  which  to  extricate 
themselves.     But  Don  Garcia  encouraged  them  to  persevere, 
by  the  flattering  assurance  of  soon  reaching  a  happy  country 
which  would  amply  repay  all  their  present  fatigues  and  pri- 
vations. 

Having  at  length  overcome  all  the  obstacles  in  their  way, 
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the  Spaniards  arrived  at  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  whence 
they  diocovered  the  great  archipelago  of  Ancudf  more  com- 
monly named  of  Chilo^,  the  channels  among  the  islands 
being  covered  by  innumerable  boats  or  canoes  navigated  by 
sails  and  oatrs.  They  were  filled  with  joy  at  this  unexpected 
prospect ;  and  as  they  had  suffered  many  days  from  hunger, 
they  hastened  to  the  shore,  and  were  delighted  by  seeing  a 
boat  making  towards  them,  in  which  were  fifteen  persons 
handsomely  clothed.  These  natives  immediately  leaped  oii 
shore  without  evincing  the  smallest  apprehension  of  the  Spa- 
niards, whom  they  cordially  saluted,  inquiring  who  they  were, 
whence  they  came,  whether  they  were  going,  and  if  they  were 
in  want  of  any  thing.  The  Spaniards  asked  for  provisions, 
and  the  chief  of  these  strangers  immediately  gave  them  all  the 
provisions  in  his  boat,  refusing  to  accept  any  thing  in  return, 
and  promised  to  send  them  a  large  immediate  supply  from 
the  neighbouring  islands.  Indeed  the  famished  l^aniards 
bad  scarcely  completed  their  encampment,  when  numerous 
piraguas  arrived  from  the  different  islands,  loaded  with  maize, 
fruit,  and  fish,  all  of  which  the  natives  distributed  gratuitously 
among  them.  Constantly  and  liberally  supplied  by  these 
frienffly  islanders,  the  Spaniards  marched  along  the  shore  of 
the  continent  opposite  the  archipelago,  all  the  way  to  the 
Bay  of  Reloncavi.  Some  of  them  went  over  to  the  neigh> 
bourlng  islands,  where  they  found  the  land  well  cultivated, 
and  the  women  employed  in  spinning  wool,  mixed  with  the 
feathers  of  sea-birds,  which  they  manufactured  into  cloth  for 
garments.  The  celebrated  poet  Ercilla  was  one  of  the  pai  ty ; 
and  as  he  was  solicitous  of  the  reputation  of  having  proceeded 
&rther  south  than  any  other  European,  he  crossed  the  gulf 
to  the  opposite  shore,  where  he  inscribed  some  verses  on  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  containing  his  own  name  and  tlie  date  of  the 
discovery,  being  the  Slst  January  155.9. 

Sutisfied  with  this  dif^covery  of  the  archipelago  of  Chilo^, 
Don  Garcia  returned  towards  the  north,  having  one  of  the 
islanders  as  a  guide,  who  conducted  him  safely  to  Imperial 
through  the  inland  country  of  the  Huilliches,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  level  and  abounds  in  provisions.  The  inhabitants, 
wvho  are  similar  in  all  respects  to  their  western  neighbours 
the  Cunches,  made  no  opposition  to  his  march  through  their 
country  j  and  Don  Gnrcia  on  this  occasion  founded  the  city 
of  Osorno  in  their  country  at  the  western  extremity  of  a  great 
Uke..  though  according  to  some  authors  he  only  rebuilt  that 
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town.  For  some  time  tbis  place  increased  rapidly  iii  popn- 
lation  and  wealth,  in  conseouence  of  spreat  abaiidance  of  fine 
gold  being  found  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  of  extensive  ma- 
uafactnres  of  woollen  and  hnen  carried  on  by  its  inhabitants } 
but  it  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  toqui  Paillamacil^. 

While  Don  Oarcia  was  engaged  in  this  expedition  into 
the  south  of  Chili,    Alonzo    ReynoMo  the  commandant  of 
Canete  used  every  effort  to  discover  the  place  in  which  Cau» 
poKcan  lay  concealed,  both  offering  rewards  for  information 
and  even  employing  torture  to  extort  intelligence  from  the 
natives.     He  at  length  found  a  person  who  engaged  to  pcint 
out  the  place  in  which  the  Araucanian  g«ieral  had  conc^ed 
himself  ever  since  his  last  defeat.     A  detachment  of  caValry 
was  accordinglv  sent  under  the  guidance  of  this  traitor,  and 
cmning  upon  him  by  surprise  one  morning  at  day-break, 
succeeded  in  takii^  that  great  and  heroic  champion  a  pri- 
soner, after  a  gallant  resistance  from  ten   ^thhil  followers 
who  continued  to  adhere  to  him  under  his  misfortunes. 
During  this  combat,  his  wife  incessantly  eAuua^c*  him  to  die 
rather  than  surrender ;  and  on  seeing  him  made  prisoner, 
she  indignantly  threw  towards  him  her  infant  son,  saying  she 
would  retain  nothing  that  belonged  to  a  coward.     The  de- 
tachment returned  to  Canete  with  their  prisoner,  amidst  the 
rejoicings  of  the  inhabitants,  and   Reynoso  immediately  or* 
dered  the  redoubted  toqui  to  be  impaled   and  shot  to  death 
with  arrows.     On  hearing  his  sentence,  Caupolican  addressed 
Reynoso  as  follows,  without  the  smallest  change  of  counte- 
nance, and  preserving  all  his  wonted  dignity.     "  My  death 
can  answer  no  possible  end,  except  that  of  inflaming  the  in- 
veterate hatred  already  entertained  by  my  Countrymen  i^atnst 
the  Spaniards.     Far  from  being  discouraged  by  the  loss  of  an 
unfortunate  leader,    other  Caupolicans  will  arise  from  my 
ashes,  who  will  prosecute  the  war  against  you  with  better  for-^ 
tune.     If  however  you  spare  my  life,  from  the  ffTeat  influence 
I  possess  in  Araucania,  I  may  be  of  great  service  to  the  in- 
terests of  your  sovereign,  and  in  aiding  the  propi^ation  of 
your  religion,  which  you  say  is  the  chief  object  of  the  de- 
structive war  you  wage  against  us.     But,  if  you  are  detor^ 
mined  that  I  must  die,  send  me  into  Spain ;  where,  if  your 
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king  thinks  proper  to  condemn  me,  I  may  end  my  days  with- 
out occasioning  new  disturbances  to  my  unhappy  country." 

This  attempt  of  the  unfortunate  toqui  to  prevail  on  Rey- 
noso  to  spare  his  life  wns  in  vain,  as  the  sentence  was  order- 
ed to  be  carried  into  immediate  execution.  A  priest,  who-  *" 
had  been  employed  to  converse  with  Caupolican,  pretending 
to  have  converted  him  to  the  Christian  faith,  hastily  admi- 
nistered the  sacrament  of  baptism ;  after  which  the  prisoner 
was  conducted  to  the  scaffold  erected  for  his  public  execution.  > 
When  he  saw  the  instrument  of  punishment,  which  till  then 
he  did  not  clearly  comprehend,  and  noticed  a  negro  who  was 
ready  to  execute  tlie  cruel  sentence,  he  became  exasperated, 
and  hurled  the  executioner  from  the  scaffold  with  a  furious 
kick,  indignantly  exclaiming,  "  Is  there  no  sword  and  some 
less  unworthy  hand  to  put  a  man  like  me  to  death  ?  In  this 
punishment  there  is  no  semblance  of  justice :  It  is  base  re- 
venge I"  He  was  however  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  com- 
pelled to  undergo  the  cruel  and  ignominious  punishment  to 
which  he  had  been  condemned.  The  name  of  Reynoso  is 
still  held  in  detestation,  not  only  by  the  Araucanians,  but 
even  by  the  Spaniards  themselves,  who  have  ever  reprobated 
his  conduct,  as  cruel,  unnecessary,  and  impolitic,  and  contrary 
to  those  principles  of  generosity  on  which  they  pride  them- 
selves as  a  nation. 


i. 


Section  VIII. 


Continuation  of  the  Araucanian  War,  after  the  Death  qfCatt' 
polican,  to  the  Reduction  qf  the  Archipelago  of  Chiloi  by 
the  Spaniards. 

The  prediction  of  the  great  and  i^nfortunate  Caupolican 
was  soon  fulfilled,  by  the  succession  of  new  heroes  to  defend 
the  liberties  of  the  Araucanians  against  the  Spaniards.  In- 
stigated by  the  most  unbounded  rage,  that  nation  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  elect  a  new  toqui,  capable  of  taking 
ample  revenge  for  the  ignominious  death  of  their  late  unfor- 
tunate general.  On  this  occasion,  a  majority  of  the  electors 
wefe  disposed  to  have  conferred  the  vacant  ofHce  on  the  brave 
and  Impetuous  Tucapel ;  but  the  old  and  sagacious  Colocolo 
prevailed  on  the  assembled  Butacayog  to  elect  the  younger 
Caupolican,  eldest  son  of  the  late  toqui,  who  possessed  the 
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talents  of  his  celebrated  and  lamented  father.  ^  .capel  a 
second  time  maffnanimously  submitted  to  the  choice  of  the 
ulmens,  and  only  required  to  be  nominated  vice-toqui,  which 
was  accordingly  granted.  The  new  toqui  immediately  a8> 
sembled  an  army,  with  which  he  croaked  the  Diobio,  intend- 
ing to  attack  the  city  of  Conception,  which  according'  to  his 
inrormation  was  only  defended  by  a  small  number  of  soldiers. 
Having  learned  the  intention  of  the  Araucanian  general, 
Reynoso  followed  him  with  five  hundred  men,  and  coming 
up  with  him  at  Talcaguano',  a  place  not  far  from  Concep- 
tion, offered  him  battle.  The  young  toqui  unhesitatingly 
accepted  the  chnllcnge,  and,  animating  his  soldiers  both  by 
his  exhortations  and  example,  fell  with  such  fury  upon  the 
Spaniards,  that  he  entirely  defeated  them.  Pursued  and 
wounded  by  the  fierce  Tucapel,  Reynoso  made  his  escape 
across  the  Biobio  with  a  small  party  of  cavalry ;  and,  having 
collected  fresh  troops,  returned  to  attack  the  Araucanians  in 
their  camp  with  no  better  success  than  before,  and  was  again 
compelled  to  retire  with  loss  and  disgrace. 

AJRer  this  second  action,  Millalauco  was  sent  with  a  mes- 
sage from  the  toqui  to  the  Spaniards  in  the  island  of  Quiri- 
quma,  whence  he  brought  back  intelligence  that  Don  Garcia, 
with  a  large  body  of  troops  from  Imperial,  was  laying  waste 
the  neighbouring  provinces  belonging  to  the  Araucanian  con- 
federacy. On  this  information,  and  influenced  by  the  advice 
of  the  aged  Colocolo,  young  Caupolican  deferred  his  pro- 
posed enterprise  against  Conception,  and  hastened  into  the 
south  to  oppose  Don  Garcia,  leaving  a  respectable  force 
under  Millaluuco  to  muke  head  against  Reynoso.  Don 
Garcia  however,  on  being  informed  of  the  march  of  the  Arau- 
canian array  against  him,  withdrew  to  Imperial,  leaving  a 
body  of  two  hundred  of  his  cavalry  in  aaibush  on  the  road 
by  which  Caupolican  had  to  pass.  Though  unexpectedly  at- 
taclced  by  the  Spaniards,  Caupolican  defended  himself  with 
admirable  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  and  not  only  re- 
pelled the  Spaniards  with  very  little  loss  on  his  own  side,  but 
cut  in  pieces  a  great  number  of  his  assailants,  and  purt^ued 
the  rest  to  the  gates  of  Imperial,  to  which  he  immediately 
laid  close  siege.     In  the  mean  time,  Reynoso  and  Millalauco^ 
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after  several  severe  yet  inconclusive  encounters,  agreed  to 
fight  a  single  combat,  a  practice  not  unfreauent  during  the 
Arauoanian  war.  Thr^  fought  accordingly  a  long  while 
without  either  being  able  to  obtain  the  advantage  i  and  at 
length,  fatigued  by  their  combat,  tliey  separated  by  mutual 
consent,  ami  resumed  their  former  mode  of  warfare. 

Caupolican  prosecuted  the  siege  of  Iiiiperial  with  much  vi- 
sour,  but  posst  ssed  no  means  utmaking  any  impression  on 
Its  toi  ti6cations.     Atler  several  violent  but  uii<>uccessful  as> 
saults,  he  made  an  attempt  to  gain  over  the  Protnaucian  auxi- 
liaries of  the   Spaniards  by  means  similar  to  what  had  been 
unsuccessfully  employed  by  his  father  on  a  former  occasion. 
Two  of  his  officers,  named  Tulcamaru  and  Torquin,  were 
employed  on  this  hazardous  service  and   detected   by  the 
Spaniards,  by  whom  they  were  both  impaled  in  sight  of  the 
Araucanian  army,  whom  they  exhorted  in  their  last  moments 
to  die  valiantly  in  defending  the  liberties  of  their  country. 
At  the  same  time,  an  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Promau- 
cians,  who  had  been  seduced  to  favour  the  4raucanians,  were 
hung  on  the  ramparts,  all  of  whom  exhorted  their  country- 
men to  aid  the  Araucauians.     Caupolican  was  anxious  to  sig- 
lisM  himselt  by  the  capture  of  a  place  which  his  heroic  father 
had  twice  attempted  liji  vain,  and  made  a  violent  effort  to 
carry  the  place  by  ass|mlt.     He  several  times  scaleti  the  walla 
of  the  town  in  person',  exposing  hb  life  to  the  most  imminent 
danger,  and  even  one  night  eiiected  an  entrance  into  the  city,, 
followed  by  Tucapel  and  a  number  of  brave  companions,  but 
was  repulsed  by  I)/)n  Garcia,  whose  vigilance  was  incessant. 
On  this  occasion,  Caupolican  withdrew,   constantly  fighting 
and  covered  by  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  to  a  Ivistion  of  the 
fortress,  whence  he  escaped  by  an  a(lv«?niurou8  leap  and  re- 
joined his  troops,  who  were  in  much  apprehension  for  the 
safety  of  their  brave  and  beloved  commander.     Wearied  out 
by  the  length  of  the  siege,  which  he  saw  no  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  bringing  to  a  favourable  coiKlusion,  and  impatient  of 
the  inactivity  of  a  blockade,  Caupolican  abandoned  this  in- 
effectual attempt  upon  Imperial,  and  turned  his  arms  against 
Reynoso  in  hope  of  being  able  to  take  revenge  upon  him  for 
the  death  of  bis  father.     But  Don  (larcia,  by  going  to  the. 
assistance  of  that  officer,  rendered  all  his  efforts  ineillctual. 

In  the  campaign  of  the  following  year,  1.559,  numerous 
battles  were  fought  between  the  two  armies,  with  various  suc- 
cesses i  but  as  these  produced  no  material  change  in  the  state 
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of  affiurit  it  it  unnecessary  to  give  any  particular  account  of 
them.  Though  several  of  these  encounters  ended  in  favour 
of  the  Araucanians,  yet  CaupoUcan  resolved  to  protract  the 
war,  as  his  troops  u  re  daily  diminishing  in  numbers  from 
lieing  continually  exposed  to  the  fire  arms  of  their  enemies, 
while  the  Spaniards  were  constantly  receiving  recruits  from 
Peru  and  £urope.  With  this  intention,  therefore,  he  took 
poHsession  of  a  strong  situation  between  Canete  .  and  Concept 
tion,  in  a  place  called  Quipeo  or  Cuyapu,  which  he  fortified 
so  strongly  as  to  be  defensible  by  a  few  men  against  any 
number  of  enemies  unprovided  with  artillery.  On  being  in* 
formed  of  this  measure,  Don  Garcia  nmrcbed  thither  imme- 
diately with  his  army  in  order  to  dislodge  the  Araucanian 
generdl,  but  observing  the  strength  of  the  position,  he  delay* 
ed  for  some  time  makmg  an  attack,  in  hope  of  drawing  the 
enemy  from  their  strong  ground,  so  that  his  cavalry  might  have 
on  opportunity  of  acting  to  advantage.  In  the  mean  time^ 
frequent  skirniibhes  took  place  between  the  two  armies,  in  one 
of  which  the  celebrated  Millulauco  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
who  reproached  Don  Ourcit:  so  severely  for  his  cruel  manner 
of  making  war,  that  he  ordered  him  instantly  to  be  impaled. 
While  the  Araucanians  were  thus  blockaded  in  their  intrench- 
ed camp,  the  traitor  Andrew  had  the  temerity  to  go  one  day 
with  a  message  from  Don  Garcia  to  CaupoUcan,  threatening 
him  with  the  most  cruel  punishment  if  he  did  not  imme- 
diately submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Spaniards.  Caupolican, 
though  much  en ''aged  at  seeing  before  him  the  man  who  had 
betrayed  his  father,  ordered  him  immediately  to  retire,  saying 
that  he  would  assuredly  have  put  him  to  death  by  the  most 
cruel  tortures,  if  he  had  not  been  invested  with  the  character 
of  an  ambassador.  Yet  Andrew  ventured  next  day  to  come 
into  the  Araucanian  camp  as  a  spy,  when  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner, suspended  by  his  tieet  fvom  a  tree,  and  suflbcated  with 
smoke. 

At  length  Don  Garcia  commenced  his  attack  upon  the 
camp  of  the  Araucanians^y  a  violent  cannonade  lirom  aQ 
his  artillei^.  Caupolican  and  his  valiant  followers  made  a 
vigorous  sally,  and  attacked  the  Spaniards  with  so  much  funr 
as  to  kill  about  forty  of  them  at  the  first  charge,  and  conti- 
nued the  battle  for  soma-«time  with  much  success.  After  a 
short  time,  Don  Garcia,  by  a  skilful  evolution,  cut  ofi*  the 
retreat  of  the  Araucanians  and  surrounded  them  on  every 
side.    Yet  Caupolican  and  his  intrepid  soldiers  fought  with 
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such  (Icsperntc  vnlour  tliut  the  imuc  of  the  engnffcment  n> 
inained  doubtful  for  nix  houry  {  till,  aceing  Tucapcf,  Culocoio, 
Reucu,  Lincovan,  Mariuntu,  Onaolmo,  and  several  ollien 
of  his  most  valiant  officers  slain,  Caupolican  attempted  to  re- 
treat with  the  small  remnant  of  his  army :  But,  being  over- 
taken by  a  party  of  horse  from  which  he  could  not  possibly 
escape,  he  slew  himself  to  avoid  a  similar  cruel  fate  as  that 
which  his  father  h:  d  endured. 

Though  Don  Garcia  had  already  been  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  the  spirit  of  the  Araucanians  was  entirely  broken 
after  their  terrible  overthrow  at  Canete,  he  now  again 
thought  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  the  war  wholly  at  on 
end.  This  victory  of  Quipco  seemed  to  him  completely  de- 
cisive, as  the  nation  was  now  left  without  chiefs  or  troops, 
all  their  principal  officers,  and  those  who  chiefly  supported 
the  courage  of  the  Araucanians,  having  perished,  with  the 
flower  of  their  soldiers,  so  that  he  believed  the  nation  would 
henceforwards  be  entirelv  submissive  to  the  will  of  the  con- 
querors. Impressed  with  these  hopes,  he  now  devoted  his 
whole  attention  to  repair  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  war,  re- 
building the* fortifications  which  had  been  destroyed,  parti- 
cularly Arauco,  Angol,  and  Villnrica,  all  of  which  he  repeo- 
plcd  and  provided  with  competent  garrisoiif.  He  caused  all 
the  mines  which  had  been  abandoned  to  be  reopened,  and 
others  to  be  explored :  And  obtained  the  establishment  of  a 
bishopric  in  the  capital  of  Chili,  to  which  place  he  went  in 
person  to  receive  the  first  bishop,  Fernando  Barrionuevo,  a 
Franciscan  monk.  Having  a  considerable  number  of  veteifan 
tro<^s  under  his  command,  for  most  of  whom  he  believed 
there  was  no  longer  occasion  in  Chili,  he  sent  oft'  a  part  of 
them  under  Pedro  Castillo  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Cujo, 
formerly  commenced  by  Francisco  de  Aguirre.  Castillo  sub- 
jected the  Guarpes,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  that  province, 
to  the  Spanish  dominion,  and  fouiided  two  cities  on  the  east- 
ern skirts  of  the  Andes,  which  be  named  San  Juan  arid 
Mendoza,  the  latter  in  complimmg^o  the  family  name  of  the 

Governor  Don  Garcia.  The  ext^asive  and  fertile  province  of 
)ttjo  remained  for  a  considerable  time  dependent  on  the  go- 
vernment of  Chili,  but  has  been  since  transferred  to  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  to  which  it  seems  more  properly  to 
appertain  froni  its  situation  and  natural  boundaries. 

While  Don  Garcia  thus  took  advantage  of  the  apparent 
calm  which  prevailed  in  Chili,  he  received  iuformation  that 
m'ic  Francisco 
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le  war,  re- 


Fnuicitoo  ViUi^an  had  arrived  from  Spain  at  Buenos  Ayrn, 
appointed  to  tiioceed  him  in  the  flovernmcnt  of  Chili,  and 
that  the  king  liad  promoted  himteff  tothe  viccroyalty  of  Peru 
in  reward  ior  hi»  services  in  his  present  covernment.  In 
consequence  of  this  information,  he  confided  the  interim  go- 
vernment of  Chili  to  the  care  of  Rodrigo  de  Quiroffa,  and 
withdrew  ipto  Peru,  to  take  possession  of  the  exalted  situa- 
tion of  viceroy  which  his  father  had  formerly  occupied. 

ViUogran,  who  had  been  governor  of  Chiu  previous  to  Don 
Garcia,  had  gone  to  Kurope  when  deprived  of  that  govern- 
ment, and  had  procured  his  reinstatement  from  the  court  of 
Spain.  Believing,  from  the  information  of  Don  Garcia  and 
Quirogn,  that  the  Araucanians  were  in  no  condition  to  give 
any  future  trouble,  Villaffran  turned  his  whole  attention  atier 
bis  arrival  in  Chili,  to  the  reaquisition  of  the  province  of 
Tucuman,  which  had  been  annexed  by  himself  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Chili  in  1549,  and  hod  been  pinoe  attached  to  the 
viceroyalty  of  Peru.  Grc;;orio  Costancda,  whom  he  employ- 
ed on  this  occasion,  defeated  the  Peruvian  commander,  Juan 
Zurita,  the  author  of  the  dismemberment,  and  restored  that 
country  to  the  authority  of  the  governor  of  Chili.  It  con- 
tinued however  only  a  short  time  under  their  government,  as, 
before  the  close  of  that  century,  they  were  again  obliged  by 
order  from  Spain  to  surrender  it  to  the  viceroy  of  Pern. 

Though  Don  Garcia  and  Quiroga  had  h(K:-ii  loag  experien- 
ced in  the  character  of  the  Araucanians,  they  hod  formed  a 
very  erroneous  opinion  of  their  temper  and  public  spirit, 
when  they  deemed  them  finally  subdueid  vn  con^^equence  of  the 
victories  gamed  in  the  late  war.     Such  is  the  invincible  spirit 
of  that  brave  nation,  that  even  the  :$cverest  reverses  of  fbrtune 
are  insufficient  to  induce  them  to  submit     Even  the  heaviest 
losses,  so  far  from  filling  them  with  dejection  and  dismay, 
served  to  inspire  them  with  increased  valour.    Their  heroic 
constancy  under  repeated  defeats  is  perfectly  wonderful,  and 
the  successful  and  determined  perseverance  with  which  they 
have  ever  defended  their  liberties  and  independence  against 
the  superior  arms  and  power  of  the  l^aniards,  is  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.    The  scanty  remains 
of  the  ulmens  or  Araucanian  chiefii  who  had  escaped  from 
the  late  sanguinary  conflicts  against  Don  Garcia,  were  more 
resolved  than  ever  to  continue  the  war.     Immediately  aSter 
their  late  entire  defeat  at  Quipeo,  the  ulmens  assembled  in  a 
wood,  where  they  unanimously  elected  an  inferior  officer 
.-fj'voL,  v.  J.  named 
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jumed  Antigueuu,  who  had  slgnoliaed  himfldf  in  the  laH  uik- 
Ibrtuoate  battle^  to  the  vocont  oflke  of  uiprane  to^i.  Ab- 
tigQcnu  readily  accepted  the  honuuruble  but  ha2»idvUB  com- 
jnand ;  but  re|>resented  to  the  assembled  chiefs,  that  as  dmost 
idl  the  valiant  youth  of  the  nation  had  perished,  he  deemed 
it  expedient  for  tliem  to  retire  to  some  secure  situatioui  until 
«  new  army,  could  be  collected  of  sufficient  strength  to  kcci> 
the  field.  This  prudent  ndvice  was  approved  by  all,  an'd  ac> 
fiordin^y  Antiguenu  retired  with  the  small  remains  of  the 
ArtMicanian  army  to  the  inaccessible  marshes  of  Lumaco, 
calkd  Rochela  by  the  Spaniards,  where  he  caused  high  scat^ 
folds  to  be  erected  to  secure  his  men  Irom  the  extreme  and 
■noxious  moisture  of  that  gloomy  retreat.  The  young  men 
mho  enlisted  from  time  to  time  into  the  national  urmy,  went 
'to  that  place  to  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  and 
•the  Araucanions  still,  considered  themselves  free  since  they  had 
«  toqui  who  did  not  despair  of  vindicating  the  independence 
of  thdr  country. 

As  soon  aa  Antiguenu  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  re* 
.qpectable  force,  he  issued  from  his  retreat,  aiidbeffan  tomake 
•incursions  into  the  territory  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Spaniards,  both  to  inure  his  troops  to  discipline,  and  to 
iuba*-(t  than  at  the  expence  of  the  enemy.  When  this  un- 
expected intellioencc  was  brouaht  to  St  Jago,  it  gave  great 
•uaeasinesB  to  Villagratt,  who  foresaw  all  the  fatal  consequen- 
ces which  might  result  fit>m  this  new  war,  having  already 
Jiad  long  experience  of  the  daring  and  invincible  spirit  of  chc 
Araucanians.  In  order  if  posuble  to  stifle  the  threatening 
flame  at  its  commencement,  he  immediately  dispatched  his 
aon  Pedro  into  the  south,  wkh  as  numy  troops  as  could  he 
collected  in  haste,  and  soon  after  took  the  same  direction 
Jiimielf  with  a  more  considerable  foroe.^  The  first  dtirmishce 
iwtwcen  the  hostile  armies  were  unfavourable  to  Antiguenu, 
4iod  an  attempt  which  he  made  to  besiege  Canete  was  equally 
uBsucceaiiul.  Anti^enu  attributed  his  failure  on  these  oeca- 
aions  to  the  inexperience  of  his  troops,  and  sought  on  eveiy 
4iccaaion  lor  opiwrtonities  of  accustoming  them  to  the  use  of 
.anas.  At  length  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  convincing  them 
that  the  Spaniavds  were  not  invlincible,  by  defeating  a  body 
of  Spaniards  on  the  hiUs  of  MiUapoa,  commanded  1^  Arias 
Fkrdo.  To  keep  ujp  the  ardour  and  confidence  which  this 
•uoccis  had  excited  m  his  soldiers,  he  now  took  possesnon  of 
the  strong  post  on  the  top  of  Mount  Mariguenui  a  place  of 
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fbrtonate  tftiilii  fi>r  hb  country.  Being  eMher  to  nraeh  attc|i>' 
cd  with  the  flont,  or  aTene  mmi  eacpoiinc  himMilf  to  the  h*- 
zard  of  attaddng  that  strong  poat,  which  Dad  fomMrijrprofed 
ao  unfortunate  to  him,  Viliagran  gave  it  in  charae  to  one  of 
his  sons  to  dislodge  die  enemy  from  that  formidirale'  {kMition* 
I'he  rash  yet  enterprising  younff  roan  atladted  the  Aranca^- 
nian  entrendiments  with  so  littie  precaution  that  afanost  ail- 
his  army  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  himself  IdUed  at  tha  mtnmot 
of  the  encampment,  and  on  this  occasion  the  flower  of  the 
Spanish  troops  and  a  great  number  of  their  auxiMaries  were 
cut  off. 

Immediately  aiier  this  signal  victory,  Antignenn  marobad 
against  the  fortress  of  Canete,  righUy  judging  that  it  would 
not  be  in  a  condition  to  resist  him  in  the  oresent  circumstao- 
ces.  Villaffran  was  likewise  convinced  mthe  impoadbifity  of 
defending  tnat  place,  and  anticipating  the  design  dfthe  Ajran- 
canian  general,  ordered  all  the  inhabitluits  to  withdraw^  part 
of  whom  reth*ed  to  Imperial  and  the  rest  to  CSonoepaoD. 
Antiguenu,  therefore,  <m  his  arrival  at  that  place,  so  fatal  to 
his  nation,  had  only  the  trouble  of  destn^ng  the  fertifioa- 
tions  and  setting  fire  to  the  houses,  all  of  whidt>  h«  coai- 
pletely  destroyed. 

Overcome  with  erief  and  anxiety,  Viliagran  died  soon  after 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Mariffuenu,  universally  regretted  by 
the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  Chili,  who  lost  in  him  a  wise  hu- 
mane and  valiant  governor,  to  whose  prudent  conduct  on 
several  trying  occasions  they  had  been  much  beholden  for  tlto 
preservatron  of  their  conquests.  Before  his  death,  in  virtue 
of  special  powers  vested  in  him  by  his  commission  from  the 
court  of  Spain,  he  appointed  his  eldest  son  Pedro  to  succeed 
him  in  the  ffovemment,  whose  endowments  of  mind  were  in 
no  respect  mferior  to  those  of  his  father.  By  the  death  of  the 
governor,  Antiguenu  concaved  that  he  had  a  favourable  op^ 
portunity  for  undertaking  some  important  enterprise.  He 
divided  his  army,  which  now  consisted  of  4000  men,  into  two 
bodies,  one  of  which  he  ordered  to  lay  siege  to  Concqytion 
under  the  command  of  his  vice-toqui  Antunecul,  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  quarter,  while  he 
marched  with  the  other  division  to  invest  the  fort  of  Arauco» 
which  was  defended  by  a  strong  garrison  under  the  commaud 
of  Lorenzo  Bemal. 

Antunecul  accordingly  crossed  the  Biobio  and  encamped 

in  a  place  called  Leokethal)  where  he  was  twica  attacked  by 
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thtigovwDov  ttf  CoUjocptioiii  ngoinut  wlivm  he  (jl«l<tiKl«<i  him*'* 
><)il^  aoiYilforQUily  Ihijkt  n«  rvpuM  liiin  with  ottntitlnmlilu  luii». 
niui  jMqwMliiiiridftwr  th«  ■ocomi  a  tavk  to  the  dty  which  h^ 
qloMtiy  ittvtMt«d|  Uv  t!litp<MtiiK  hit  troop*  In  dx  dividoiw 
nround  iuwnlk  M«  •HuUiitura  thu  nivgn  for  two  numthfit 
lUmoii  $vwy  dny  of  whivh  period  wim  diitinguiahvd  by  lomfli 
gnllMtt  •wnult  or  luoovMtUl  ikirmiih  i  but  fliidhig  nil  bin  at- 
ttmutk  to  ({Ain  poMowiou  of  tk«  pincn  unnvailiiigi  and  b«ing 
lutnolo  to  provt«nt  th«  intruducUun  of  lk(|tioiit  suocoum  by  imi 
to  tho  biNMgudi  ho  at  length  withdrvw  with  tho  intention  :i, 
making  a  new  attempt  at  a  nu)i*c  riivuiirnhlo  opportunity*  , 
,  i  In  tht  niean  tiuiu  Antigueuii  presiod  tlic  iipge  of  Arauco 
iHUi  th«  grcntont  vigour,  hut  waa  rcitittiHl  by  tho  KpaniNh. 
garriten  witli  doterniuuHi  bravery.  ObMvrving  tliat  in  nil  hit 
fittaoka  hialuiavrat  oiHctrs  wore  pointed  out  to  tliu  Spaiiinrdt^ 
bv  their  Indian  auxiliarieii,  and  made  a  murk  for  their  ar* 
tillery,  he  oOAtrived.by  nicnui  of  umiwarirM  to  persuade  tlto, 
%>anlah  eommander  that  tho  auxilinriim  had  plotte<l  to  delivev 
up  Um  Ibrt  to  tjbe  Araucanians.  Bernal  gave  such  credit  to 
tbk  fiil«e  report,  that  he  imniodiatvly  ortlereil  thfM  unfortu- 
nate men  to  quit  tlio  pluce^  and  turnctl  thorn  out  in  npite  of 
tlitiir  rvmonstranvoit  and  cntrcuticti.  I'IiIh  wn»  the  very  object 
aUaed.at  h^  the  })olitlc  toquii  >;ho  immcdiutviy  caused  them 
all  to  be  seised  ond  put  to  a  cruel  death  in  sight  of  the 
Sbaniards,  who  were  exceedingly  vxuiperated  at  seeing  them* 
selves  so  grossly  imposetl  upon  uy  one  whom  they  counted  an 

rorant  bnrl>arian.  M  tiic  sivg^  was  protracted  to  a  consi- 
abk)  length  and  Antigucnu  wiw  impatient  foi*  its ,  oonclu*< 
sion».  he  challenged  tho  governor  to  ainglo  combat,  in  bopo 
of  becoming  master  of  the  placo  by  the  death  of  Uernnl  {  who, 
deeming  himself  secure  of  the  victory,  accepted  thu  chedlcngu 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  soldiers.  The  battle  be- 
tween these  champions  continued  for  two  hours,  without 
either  being  able  to  obtain  any  advantage,  or  even  to  give 
his  antagonist  a  single  wound  i  when  at  length  they  were  so- 
}Hurated  by  their  mau  What  Antigucnu  hiul  been  unable  to 
attain  by  force,  was  pertbrmeil  for  hint  by  fuminc.  Several 
boats  loaded  with  provisions  had  repeatedly  attempted  in  vain 
to  relieve  tlte  besieged,  as  the  vigilance  of  the  besiegers  op« 
posed  an  invincible  obstacle  to  their  introduction.  At  len^h 
nernal  found  himself  compelled  to  abandon  the  place  ibv 
w«uit  of  provisions,  aud  the  Araucanians  permitted  him  and 
the  garrison,  to  retii'e  without  molestation,  contenting  them- 
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Mlvtt  with  burtiliii;  th«  houNi  md  dotnolUhing  tht  Ibrtiitot- 
tlotM.  The  oaptui'o  of  AtiffoV  aft*'  thnt  or  Canett  arid 
Amttco,  appciimi  lo  cnay  to  Aittlgiianuf  that  ho  gavt  it  In 
oharfM  td  oiie  of  htn  •ubnltcrni}  who  dofoatad  a  body  vX 
Hpamnrdi  commnnded  by  ZuHtiit  whiln  on  hi*  march  to  in- 
vMt  Ang'.il  i  Hut  thtt  Araucunittti  officer  wai  dotiiatfld  in  hi* 
turn  nror  Mul<^h«n'  by  Diego  Carranxa,  wito  had  been  atnt 
iiKainH  him  by  the  itdmbitmitii  of  thnt  city. 

MoiicitouM  to  timiittain  the  ropiitntion  of  Itiii  armi*  Anii- 
gucuu  marvluui  iivporiton  iH  tiio  h«ad  of  two  thcniMamlmetitiii 
reaumo  tii«  nttiKk  upon  Angol.  Hulbro  |irococdiiig  to  attaelc 
thnt  ))lucO|  iic  (•tictuitpod  ut  tiie  coiiflueita*  of  thw  riv«r  Ve#- 
gona  witli  tlio  Diobio,  wlittro  lin  witi  uttacltod  by  a  Bpaniah 
uriny  under  tlio  command  of  Uernal.  In  tliii  engNgemont 
tlio  AritucaninnM  ntudo  unu  of  Momu  Hjjianiih  inuM|u«ti  widoli 
they  hud  tiil(cn  ut  tliuir  lute  victory  oi  Mnrigtiunu,  which  tliov 
employed  witli  tuuch  Mt<!!!,  unci  bruveiy  luitaitiod  tiie  a«MtttU 
irr  throe  lioura.  At  \m  '  wlicii  four  liutidrod  of  tlio  nuki- 
liurtuM  and  n  coiiNidcrtt  V  anber  of  H|)aniard»  hiul  fatleflt 
the  infantry  begun  t<  ,;.  «.  way,  upon  which  Ikrnnl  gaire 
nrdori  to  hiM  cavalry  to  put  to  deuth  uvery  one  who  attempt- 
ed flight.  Tiiii  Ncveru  order  brought  biutk  the  8n»nith  Tn- 
-inntry  to  their  duty^  and  tliey  attiickod  the  ontronclimenta  of 
the  enemy  with  ho  much  vigour  that  ut  length  they  forced 
their  way  into  the  cam)}  of  the  Arnucanianii.  Antiguonu 
exerted  hi*  utmoMt  eifortii  to  op)M>Me  the  nNnilnntM  \  but  he 
wai  at  length  forced  along  Ity  the  crowd  of  hi*  *oldiork)  who 
were  thrown  inU)  irretrievable  confu*ion  and  fled.  During 
the  flight,  ho  fell  front  a  higli  l)ank  into  tl:o  rivor  and  wa* 
drowned.  The  Aruucuniun*  were  defeated  with  proditfiott* 
slaughter,  many  of  them  perishing  in  the  river  in  the^  at- 
tempt io  eicnpo  by  vwimming.  In  thi*  buttle^  which  wa* 
taught  in  the  year  1^6  li,  almoiti  the  whole  of  the  victorioux 
army  wa*  wounded,  and  a  conMlderablc  number  vlain  \  but 
they  recovered  forty-one  nmnquct*,  twenty-one  cuiraMei, 
iiileon  helmet*,  and  a  great  number  of  lance*  and  other 
weapon*  which  the  Araucunian*  had  obtaiia>d  in  their  iatc 
victories,  and  had  uicd  againit  their  former  proprietor*.    : , 

While  these  event*  were  passing  on  the  banks  of  the  Biobio, 
an  Arauconian  oiHcer  named  Lillemu,  who  had  been  detach- 
ed 

St  No  luch  name  occun  ia  the  modern  maps  of  Chili,  but  *  town  csuel 
,Millaqui  i«  lituntcd  about  30  mile*  to  the  nortli  of  Angol.— £. 
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od'liy  Anl%iienu  to  lay  waite  the  provinoes  of  Chilian  and 
Itata*  duteatad  a  ftuDiirii  detadnriont  of  eigh^  men  com- 
inmded  by  tPedro  Balaa.  To  repraw  these  ravages,  tlie  go- 
^pernor  of  Ooncqitil'  oiarehed  against  Lillanu  iritb  an  hun- 
ted and  fifty  inen»  and  cut  off  a  party  of  Araucaniap^  who 
iviere  desolattag  the  province  of  Chilian.  LiOemu  hastened 
to  their  Hoccoar,  but  findisff  them  defeated  and  dispersed, 
be  was  only  able  to  save  the  remainder  of  his  troqfM  by 
making  a  gallant  stand  in  a  narrow  pass  with  a  small  select 
band,  Dy  which  he  checked  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and 
gave  time  to  his  army  to  effect  their  escaof  {  but  he  and  his 
orave  companions  sacrificed  their  lives  in  this  gallant  effort 
of  jpattiotism. 

On  the  death  of  the  valiant  Antigueiiu,  the  Araucanians 
elected  as  his  successor  in  the  toquiate  a  person  named  Pailla- 
tsru,  who  was  brother  or  cousin  to  the  celebrated  Lautaro, 
but  of  a  very  different  character  and  disposition.  Slow  and 
circumspect  in  all  his  operations,  the  new  toqui  contented 
bims^If  dtirip^  the  first  years  of  his  command  in  endeavour- 
ing to  keep  up  the  love  of  liberty  among  his  countiynien, 
whom  he  led  from  time  to  time  to  ravage  and  plunder  the 
possessions  of  the  Spaniards,  nlwavs  avoiding  any  decisive 
ecmfiict.  About  this  time  likewise  the  royal  audience  of  Lima 
appointed  Rodrigo  de  Quiroga  to  succeed  the  younger  Villa- 
f^CBXi  in  the  government  of  '^hili }  and  Quiroga  began  bis  ad- 
ministration by  arresting  his  predecessor  in  office,  whom  he 
tent  prisoner  into  Peru.  ^^ 

Hav'ng  received  a  reinforcement  o^  three  hundred  soidiers 
in  1565,  Quiroga  invaded  the  Arancenian  territory,  where 
he  rebuilt  the  fort  of  Arauco  and  the  city  of  Canete,  con- 
structed a  new  IbrHvss  at  the  celebrated  pest  of  Quipeo,  and 
ravaged  all  the  neighbouring  prcnrinces.  Towards  the  end  of 
U)e  year  1566,  he  sent  Ruiz  Gamboa  with  a  detachment  of 
■btty  men  to  reduce  the  archipelago  of  Chilo^  to  subjection. 
Gamboa  met  with  no  resistance  in  this  enterprise,  and  lounded 
in  the  large  island  of  Ancud  or  Chilo^,  the  small  city  of 
Castro,  ana  the  sea'port  of  Chacao.  The  islands  of  this  ar- 
chipelaoo  are  about  eighty  in  number,  having  been  produced 
by  esrmquakefl,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  volcanoes'  with 
which  Uiat  country  formerly  abounded,  and  indeed  every  part 
of  Uiem  exhibits  ue  most  unequivocal  marks  of  fire.  Several 
mountains  in  the  great  islana  of  Chiloe,  which  has  given 
name  to  the  ard^ipdMo,  are  composed  of  basaltic  cokmns, 
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which  Mnilii  have  dnly  been  pro^uosd  by  the  cpeniliofi  of 
sHbt^rranesn  fire'.  Thoo^  deiocttded  irom  the  ChSiMe  of 
the  oontinent,  m  m  evident  from  the)r  afi^Mtunuice,  nMnnen, 
Mil  lanp(iMge,  the  natives  of  tbeM  idindi  are  quite  of  •  d^ 
ftrent  <&raeter,  being  of  a  pacific  and  rather  ttoid  diin6d* 
tiuo;  intomuch  that,  althoagb  their  pt^ktion  ii'  said  to 
have  exceeded  r^y&aiy  thousand,  thejr  «nade  no  opposiiion  to 
the  handfiil  of  Spaniards  sent  oh  this  oecasioil  to  rednoethem, 
nor  have  th^  ever  attempted  to  siiake  off  the  jcdce  ub^  the 
beginning  of  tlie  eighteenth  century,  whm  an  insnrrection 
of  no  great  inportance  was  excited,  and  very  soon  quelled*. 


Section  IX. 


GoHtitmatioH  of  the  Aramanian  war  to  the  DeUructfon  qf  all 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  territories  qfthai  Nation, 
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Thb  long  continuance  of  the  Araucanian  war,  anf^  the 
great  importance  of  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  at  length  oeter- 
mined  Philip  IL  to  erect  a  court  of  Royal  Audience  in  Chili, 
independfsnt  upon  that  wbrch  had  long  subsisted  in  Peru. 
To  this  court,  which  was  composed  of  four  oydors  or  judges 
and  a  fiscal,  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  thekiog- 
dom  was  confided  i  and  its  members  made  a  solemn  entry 
into  the  city  of  Concef^n,  where  Uiey  fixed  their  resideoce^ 
on  the  13th  of  August  156V.  Immediately  on  assuming  their 
fiincttons,  the  judges  removed  Quiroga  firom  the  government, 
and  i^pointed  Ruiz  Oamboa  to  the  command  of  tho  army 
with  the  title  of  f;eneraL  Learning  that  FaiUataru,  die  toqui 
of  the  Araucanians,  was  preparing  to  besiege  the  city  of 
Canete,  Oamboa  hastened  to  dkat  place  with  a  reqpedmde 
force,  and  finding  the  voqui  scamped  not  &r  mim  C 
threatened  city,  he  attacked  his  fortified  post,  and  defeated 
him  after  a  long  and  obstinate  contest.  After  this  victory, 
Gamboa  overran  and  laid  waste  th?  Araucanian  territories 

for 

9  These  ire  tht  spiaioM  of  Molins,  not  of  the  editor,  «^  tsket^ao 
pr  rt  in  the  diKUinon  between  the  HuttonUn*  and  Womeriana  t  ndthsr  in* 
4eed  are  there  any  data  in  the  text  on  whi^  to  ground  anv  opiaion,  wsre 
hs  even  ditpoted  ^  inclination  or  geognottie  knowledge  to  oeceme  a  psrtj 
on  ettiber  tide*— 'C. 

4  In  the  text,  Molina  giv( «  here  tome  account  of  thfi  ntHxttt  of  CbSiod 
■'^  which  b  postponed  to  the  Cl««e  of  this  chaj^er.— E. 
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forik whole  year  without  oppoeition,  and  carried  off  great 
numbers  of  women  and  children  into  slavery.  He  emptoyed 
every  .effort  however,  repeatedly  to  induce  die  Araucanians 
to  i^^r  into  neoociations  for  peace,  but  to  no  purpose,  as 
they  preferred,  the  end  '  nee  of  every  possible  evil  before  the 
loss  of  their  national  11  ty,  and  continually  refused  to  liiten 
to  his  prc^Dosals. 

As  peace,  so  necestk«ry  to  the  well  being  of  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  ChiU,  seemed  every  day  more  remote,  in  spite 
of  every  effort  for  its  attainment,  it  at  length  appeared  to  the 
court  of  Spain  that  the  government  of  a  country  in  a  continual 
state  of  war  was  improperly  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  court 
of  justice :  Accordingly  it  was  again  confided  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  single  chief,  under  the  new  titles  of  President, 
Governor,  and  Captain-general.  Don  Melchior  Bravo  de 
Sarayia  was  invested  wiui  .his  triple  character  in  1568;  a 
man  well  qualified  to  act  as  preudent  of  the  court  of  audience 
and  civil  governor  of  the  kingdom,  but  utterly  incompetent 
to.sui^n.the  charge  of  captain-general ;  yet  he  was  anxious 
to  signalize  the  commencement  m  his  government  by  the  at- 
tainment of  a  i^lendid  victory  over  the  redoubtaUe  Arau" 
canians,  for  which  an  opportunity  soon  offered,  but  which 
redounded  to  his  own  disgrace. 

Paillatoru  had  collected  a  new  army,  with  which  he  oc- 
cupied the  strong  position  of  M^iguenu,  so  fatal  to  the  Spa- 
niards, and  which  for  some  unaccountable  reason  they  had 
neglected  to  f(Mrtify.  Immediately  on  learning  this  circum- 
stance, the  governor  marched  against  the  toqui  at  the  head  of 
three  hundred  Spanish  soldiers  and  A  large  auxiliary  force. 
Tl)ce  several  of  his  predecessors,  Paillataru  hod  the  glory  of 
rendering  this  mountain  famous, by  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  army.  The  governor  had  Uie  good  fortune  to  moke 
his  escape  from  this  battle,  and  precipitately  withdrew  with  a 
small  remnant  of  his  troops  to  Angol,  where  he  resigned  the 
command  Of  the  army,  appointing  Gamboa  major-general  and 
Velasco '  quarter-master.  He  was  at  this  time  so  intimidated 
by  his  defeat,  that  he  ordered  these  officers  to  evacuate  the 
fortress  of  Arauco,  so  often  already  destroyed  and  rebuilt 
While  escorting  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  to  Canete,  these 
of!i.ceiB  fell  in  with  a  division  of  the  Araucanians,  which  they 
attacked  and  defeated.    Yet  Paillataru,  who  had  removed 

from 

?  •  ■ 

1  In  a  subsequent  passage  Molina  names  this  officer  fiernal.T-E*       u. 
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jrom  Bfar^^u  to  the  post  of  ^ipeb,  marched  tirto  days 
afterwards  against  Canete,  which  he  proposed  to  besiege  { 
but  Gfamboa  advanced  to  meet  him  with  all  the  troops  he 
could  collect,  and  gave  him  battle.  The  engagement  con- 
tinued more  than  two  hours,  and  wasoneofthebioodiestand 
hardest  contested  ever  fought  in  Chili.  Though  sevrely 
handled,  die  Spaniards  re.itained  masters  of  the  fieldj^  and 
the  Araucanians  were  compelled  to  retreat.  Oamboa  now 
invaded  the  A«'aucanian  territory,  intending  to  ravage  it  as 
formerly ;  but  Paillata^i-  having  repaired  his  losses  in  a  short 
time  by  fresh  levieti,  returning  to  defend  his  country,  and 
compelled  Oamboa  to  retreat  with  loss. 

From  this  time,  till  the  death  of  Paillataru,  about  four 
years  afterwards,  a  suspension  of  arms  or  tacit  truce  was  ob- 
served between  the  Spaniards  and  Araucanians.  This  was 
probably  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  general  consterna- 
tion occasioned  by  a  dreadful  earthquake  which  was  felt 
throughout  the  whole  country,  and  did  great  injury  to  the 
Spanish  settlements,  particularly  to  the  city  of  Cf^-^ception, 
wnich  was  entirely  destroyed.  Ever  anxious  tc  isolidate 
and  give  importance  to  their  conquests,  the  court  of  Spain 
erected  in  1570,  a  new  bishopric  in  the  city  of  Imperial,  to 
which  the  vast  extent  of  country  between  the  river  Maul£ 
and  the  southern  confines  of  Chili  was  assigned  as  a  dio- 
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About  this  time  the  Mestees,  or  descendents  of  Spaniards 
by  Indian  women  had  multiplied  greatly  in  Chili,  and  per- 
ceiving the  great  advantage  that  might  be  derived  from  their 
assistance  against  the  Spaniards,  and  to  attach  them  to  their 
cause  by  a  strong  acknowledgement  that  they  were  their 
countrymen,  the  Araucanians  conferred  the  office  of  toqui 
upon  one  of  these  men  named  Alonzo  Diaz,  who  had  assumed 
the  ChUese  name  '^f  Paynenancu,  and  had  distin^ished  him- 
self for  ten  years  b^  his  valour  and  abilities,  continually  fight^ 
ing  in  their  armies.  If  his  predecessor  Paillataru  haa  the 
fault  of  being  too  cautious  in  conducting  the  operations  of  the 
war,  the  new  toqui  was  on  the  contrary  so  rash  and  daring, 
to  avoid  that  imputation,  that  he  constantly  attacked  the 
Spaniards  with  far  inferior  numbers,  whence  all  his  enter- 
prj^ses  were  unfortunate  as  might  naturally  have  been  expec- 

^  ted. 

s  Since  the  io^s.of  Imperial,  Conceptiou  has  been  the  residence  of  thi§ 
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ted*  Immcdisitely  on  receiving  the  invettiture  of  the  te<|uiat0» 
he  croMed  the  river  Biobio^  probably  intending  to  have  atp 
t«2k?d  Coneepiion  {  but,  be&re  reaching  that  pimoot  he  wm 
attodkcd  and  defected  by  Vht  quorter-roaater»  notwithiitanding 
the  great  valour  with  which  ho  defended  himself  for  a  kmg 
time.  Among  the  prisonen  taken  by  the  Spaniarde  on  thw 
occasion  were  several  Araucanian  women,  au  of  whom  kiUed 
themselves  the  same  uisht.  Paynenancu,  having  esctqied 
firora  the  carnage,  raised  a  new  army  and  marched  against 
Villarica,  but  was  again  defeated  by  Rodrigo  Bastidas,  the 
military  commandant  of  that  city. 

While  the  war  continued  to  rage  in  1575,  the  licentiate 
Cakleron  arrived  in  Chili  from  Spain,  with  a  commission  to 
cxomine  and  regulate  the  ffovemment  of  that  kingdom.  His 
first  step  was  to  suppress  the  court  of  audience,  on  the  sole 
principle  of  economy,  and  instead  of  the  president  Melchior 
jBravo,  Rodriao  Quiroga,  who  had  been  formerly  appointed 
governor  by  the  audience  of  Lima,  was  reinstated  in  that 
office.  Having  assembled  all  the  troops  he  could  raise,  the 
new  governor  proceeded  in  1576  to  the  frontiers,  to  oppose 
the  ravages  of  Paynenancu,  who,  though  twice  defeated,  ccm- 
tinued  to  harass  tne  Spanish  settlements  by  frequent  inroads. 
But,  as  the  toqui  carefullv  avoided  any  rencountfer,  the 
governor  contented  himsell  with  ravaging  the  Araucanian 
territories  in  revense.  Having  afterwards  received  a  rein- 
forcement of  two  thousand  men  from  Spain,  he  gave  direc- 
tions to  his  father-in-law  ^  Gomboa  to  found  anew  city  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cordellieras  ^,  between  the  cities  of  St  Jago  and 
Conception,  which  has  unce  received  the  appellation  of  Qhiir 
Ian  from  the  river  on  which  it  stands,  and  has  become  the 
capital  of  the  fertile  province  of  the  same  name.  Shortly  after 
the  foundation  of  this  new  city,  the  governor  died  in  1580  at 
a  very  advanced  age,  having  previously  nominated  Oambo^ 
to  succeed  him  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  Oamboa 
continued  three  years  m  the  command,  continually  occupied 
in  opposing  the  Araucanians  in  the  8ont|)  und^r  their  tbqui 
Paynenancu,  and  in  defending  the  kingdpni  pp  the  east 
against  the  Pehuenches  and  ChiquiUanianUi  who  now  began 
to  molest  the  Spaniards  at  the  instigation  of  the  AraucanianSf 

The 

3  Thus  in  the  original,  though  probably  hk  •on.m-hw,  «s  Quiroga  died 
40on  after  at  an  advanced  age.— £. 

4  The  city  of  Chilian,  instead  of  being  at  the  foot  of  th,9  Andes,  is  in  the 
plaiq  country  more  than  half  way  between  that  great  chptfi  fu>d  the  sea.— !l^t 
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The  Pdiuenchfls  are  »  numerous  tribe  who  inlwbit  that 
portion  of  the  Ancles  of  Chili  which  lies  between  tfa«>titndes 
of  Si"*  and  S?"  S.  to  the-eastwards  of  the  Spanish  pnmnoes 
of  Colchagua,  Maule,  Chilian,  and  Hoitquilenu.  tlidr 
dress  resembles  that  of  the  Arauoanians,  except  that  ike^ 
wear  a  piece  of  cloth  like  the  Japenese  round  the  waut  whiin 
han^  down  to  the  knees',  instead  of  drawers  or  breechee. 
Their  boots  or  shoes  are  all  of  one  piece  of  skin,  being  that  of 
the  hind  leg  of  an  ox  taken  off  at  tne  knee,  which  b  fitted  to 
the  foot  of  the  wearer  while  green,  tunang  the  hair  side  in- 
most, and  sewiiiff  up  one  of  the  ends,  the  skin  of  the  knee  serv* 
ina  for  the  heel.  By  being  constantly  worn  and  frequently 
rubbed  with  tallow,  these  shoes  become  as  soft  and  pliant  as 
the  best  dressed  leather  '.  Though  these  mountaineers  are 
valiant  and  hardy  soldiers,  yet  axi  they  fond  of  adorning 
themselves  like  women,  decorating  themselves  with  ear-rings 
and  bracelets  of  glass-beads,  witli  which  also  they  ornament 
their  hair,  and  hung  small  bells  around  their  heads.  Although 
possessed  of  numerouH  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  their  usual 
food  is  horse  flesh,  which  like  tlie  Tartars  they  prefer  to  all 
other  kinds,  and  always  eat  cooked,  either  by  boiling  or 
roasting.  Like  the  Bedowin  Arabs,  the  Pehuouhes  dwell 
in  tents  made  of  skins,  diiqposcd  in  a  circular  form  around  a 
spacious  area,  in  which  their  cattle  feed  while  the  herbage 
bsts  I  and  when  that  begins  to  fail  they  remove  their  camp  to 
a  fresh  pasture,  continually  traversing  in  this  manner  the 
valleys  among  the  Andes.  Each  village  or  encampment  is 
governed  by  a  hereditary  ulmen.  Their  language  and  re- 
ligion resemble  those  of  the  Araucanians.  Thigr  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  Hunting,  and  often  traverse  the  immense 
Slains  which  stretch  from  the  great  Rio  Plata  to  the  Straits  of 
laeellan  in  pursuit  of  game,  sometimes  extending  their  ex- 
cursions as  lar  as  Buenos  Ayres,  and  even  occasionally  in- 
dulge 

.  8  A  compariion  more  familiar  to  the  British  reader  might  be  made  to  the 
fhilahg  or  short  petticoat  worn  by  the  Scots  Hiddanden.— E. 
'  6  In  this  part  of  dress  they  likewise  resemue  the  Scots  Highlanders  of 
oUt  who  wore  a  kind  of  shoes  made  of  raw  hides  with  the  hur  on,  called 
rotigh  ruUions*  In  both  of  course  using  the  tnolt  obvious  and  Msiest  means 
of  dcooicy  and  protection.  Before  the  introduction  of  European  cattle  into 
CSiili*  tlie  natives  must  have  emploved  the  skins  of  the  original  animals  of 
the  country,  probably  of  the  gmmui  or  huemuk  the  equus  bisolcus  of  Molina 
iand  other  naturalists,  so  animl  having  tome  resemblance  to  a  horse  bnt  with 
cloven  hoo6.«-E. 
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dd^  in  plundering  the  vicinity  of  that  city.  They  frequently 
attack  the  camtant  which  pass  between  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Cbfli,  and  have  ibeen  so  successful  in  these  predatory  cnter- 
priiet  as  dmost  to  have  stopped  that  commerce  entirely. 

It  may  be  proper  to  relate  what  I  noticed  on  a  journey  in 
that  country,  having  set  out  from  Mendoza  in  the  province  of 
Cujo,  on  the  STth  of  April  1783)  with  post  horses  for  Buenos 
Ayres.  We  soon  leamt»  fi'om  some  people  whom  we  met, 
that  the  Pehuenches  were  out  upon  predatory  excursions,  and 
soon  afterwards  received  the  melancholy  intelligence  that  they 
had  committed  horrible  massacres  in  the  Fortiori  ofMagdalena. 
In  consequence  ofthis,  all  the  post-houses  where  we  stopped  were 
in  a  state  of  alarm,  and  some  of  them  were  entirely  deserted* 
Durinff  the  year  before,  three  hundred  of  these  Indians  ap- 
peared suddenly  before  the  post  of  Gutierrez,  all  lying  back 
upon  their  horses  and  trailing  their  lances,  in  order  to  make 
it  appear  that  it  was  only  a  drove  of  mares  which  is  a  vety 
common  siofat  in  those  Pampas  or  almost  unlimited  nbinii 
Although  th^  saw  but  one  man  who  patroled  the  wail  with 
hismusquet,  and  was  indeed  the  only  person  in  the  post,  they 
were  deterred  from  making  any  attack,  supposing  it  to  be 
strongly  guarded.  This  man  knew  well  that  the  horses  were 
guidra,  by  the  exact  order  they  pursued,  though  he  could  see 
nothing  of  the  riders  till  they  were  very  near.  He  had  the 
prudence  likewise  to  refrain  from  firing  his  musquet,  which 
probably  ltd  them  to  believe  there  was  a  greater  rorce  within 
the  place,  and  induced  them  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  vent- 
ing their  rage  on  the  other  unprotected  inhabitants  of  the 
plains.-  The  commander  of  the  post  of  Amatrain  was  not  so 
fortunate,  as  he  was  killed  that  same  year  along  with  a  n^o 
who  accompanied  him.  These  posts  are  fortified  with  palisades^ 
or  widi  a  mud  wall,  and  have  a  ditch  and  draw-bridge. 

Although  the  Pehuenches  frequently  commit  depredations 
in  these  eastern  plains,  they  have  many  years  refrained  froni 
any  hostilities  within  the  boundaries  of  Chili,  unless  in  times 
of  actual  war  between  the  nations ;  induced  to  this  either 
from  fear  of  the  military  population  of  Chili,  or  by  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  derive  from  trading  with  the  inhabitants 
of  that  kingdom.  Their  favourite  weapon  is  the  laque  or 
leathern  thong  with  a  stone  at  each  end,  which  they  always 
carry  fastened  to  their  girdles.  It  is  hichly  probable  that  the 
ten  Americans  in  the  ship  commanded  oyOrellana,  of  whose 
amazing  and  desperate  courage,  mention  is  made  in  Ansons 
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voyage,  were  of  thi^  tribe.  NotwiUutanding  their  wandering 
and  restlcM  nuxlc  of  life,  they  are  more  addi(^ed  to  induitriou* 
and  even  commcrcinl  habits  than  any  of  the  savage  natives  of 
Siouth  America.  When  in  their  tents,  they  are  never  idle. 
The  women  weave  cloths  of  various  colours,  and.  tjie  men 
occupy  thcmselvcu  in  making  baskets,  and  a  v^iety  of  beauti^ 
ful  articles  of  wood,  leather,  skins,  or  feathers,  which  are 
much  prized  by  the  Spaniards.  Eveiy  year  they  assemble  in 
large  numbers  on  the  Spanish  frontiers,  where  they  hold  a 
kind  of  fuir  wliich  generally  lasts  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  On 
these  occasions  they  bring  for  sale,  besides  horses  and  cattle^ 
fossil  salt,  gypsum,  pitch,  bed-coverings,  ponchoR»  skins,, 
wool,  bridle-reins  beantifully  wrought  of  plaited  leather,, 
baskets,  wooden  vessels,,  feathers,  ostrich-egus,  and  a  variety 
of  other  articles ;  and  receive  in  return  wheat,  wiue,  and 
European  manufactures.  In  the  conduct  of  thib  barter  tliey 
arc  very  skilful,  and  can  with  difficulty  be  overreached.  Lest 
they  should  be  cheated  c  r  plundered  b^  the  Christian  mer- 
chants^ who  think  every  th  ing  lawful  against  unbelievers,  they 
never  drink  all  at  one  tim?;.  but  separate  themselves  into  se- 
veral companies,  some  of  whom,  keep  guard  while  the  rest  in^ 
dulge  ia  wine.  They  are  generally  humane,  courteous,  just 
in  their  dealings,  anif  possessed  of  many  estimable  qualities. 

The  Chiquillanians,  whom  some  persons  have  supposed  a 
tribe  of  the  Pehuenches,  live  to  the  north-east  of  that  nation^ 
on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Andes  7.  These  are  the  most 
savage,  and  consequently  the  least  numerous  of  any  of  the 
trib^  of  the  Chilese ;  for  it  is  an  established  fact,  that  the 
ruder  the  state  of  savage  life  the  less  favourable  it  is  to  popu- 
lation. They  go  ahnost  naked,  merely  wrapping  the  skins  of 
Uie  Guanaco  round  their  bodies,  and  they  speak  a  corrupted 
and  guttural  dialect  of  the  Chili-duguor  Chilese  language. 
It  18  observable  thatall  the  Chilese  tribes  which  inhabit  the  ^e- 
vated  valleysof  the  Andes,  both  Pehuenches,  Puelches,  Huilli- 
dies,  and  Chiquillanians,  are  much  redder  than  those  of  their 
countrymen  who  dwell  in  the  lower  country  to  the  west  of 
these  mountains.  All  these  mountaineers  dress  themselves 
in  skins,  paint  their  faces,  subsist  in  a  great  measure  by  hunt- 
ing,. 
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7  In  the  map  accompanying  the  English  translation  of  Molina,  the 
Pehuenches  and  ChiquUlanlani  are  placed  under  the  same  parallel  between 
lat.  33«  30'  and  36"  S.  The  former  on  the  western  and-  the  latter  on  the 
•astern  side  of  the  Andes.— £< 
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intf.  Mid  letd  a  wanderhiff  and  unietUed  lifb.  They  are  in 
&ct  the  so  much  odebratedPatagonMiis,  who  have  been  oc- 
caaionaly  teen  near  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  who  have 
iomecimca  been  deicribed  a*  giants,  and  at  other  timet  at  not 
modi  beyond  the  ordinary  stature  of  mankind.  OenenJly 
apeaking  howerer,  they  are  of  toily  stature  and  have  great 
musadar  streiwth. 

On  inibrmation  being  sent  to  ftiain  of  the  death  of  Quiro* 
ga,  at  formerly  mentioned,  Don  Alonzo  Sotomavor  Marquis 
of  ViHa-hermoso  was  sent  out  as  governor  with  six  hun- 
dred regular  troqis.  He  landed  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  IMS, 
from  wlwnce  he  proteedcd  to  St  Jago.  On  taking  possession 
•f  hitffovemment,  he  appointed  his  brother  Don  Luis  to  the 
new  offloe  of  CSolonel  of  the  Kingdom,  and  iient  him  with  a 
military  force  to  relieve  the  cities  of  Villarica  and  Valdivia, 
which  were  both  besieged  by  the  Araucanians.  After  twice 
defeatinff  the  toqui,  Paynenancu,  who  opposed  his  march,  he 
riaiaed  tae  sieges  und  supplied  both  placet  with  reinforcements. 
The  indefatigable  but  unfortunate  toqui,  after  two  defeats 
from  Don  Luis,  turned  his  arms  agtunst  Tiburcio  Heredia 
and  Antonio  Ghdleguiilos,  who  were  ravaging  the  country 
with  separate  strong  detachments  of  cavalry,  and  was  suc- 
cessivdy  defeated  by  both  of  these  officers,  yet  the  victort  paid 
dear  for  their  successes. 

ViThile  these  events  were  going  on  in  the  south,  the  govei^ 
nor  had  to  oppose  the  Pehuenchet  who  had  invaded  the  new 
settlement  of  Chilian,  and  whom  he  defeated  and  constrained 
to  retire  into  their  mountains.  He  then  marched  into  Arau- 
canift  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  Spaniards  and  a  great 
number  of  auxiliaries,  resolved  to  pursue  the  cmel  and  naor- 
ottt  system  of  warfare  whidi  had  formeriy  been  adopted  by 
I>on  Garcia,  in  preference  to  tlie  humane  procedure  of  hit 
immediate  predecessors.  The  province  of  EacoI  waa  the  firat 
t*  experience  the  effects  of  this  severity,  as  be  laid  it  entirely 
waste  with  fire  and  sword,  and  either  hmged  his  prisoner!^ 
imr  sent  them  away  with  their  hands  cut  off  to  intimidate  thdr 
countrymen.  The  adjoining  provinces  of  Puren,  Ilicura,  and 
IVicapel  would  have  experienced  a  similar  fiite,  if  the  inhabit 
tants  had  not  ensured  their  personal  safety  by  flittht»  after 
setting  their  houses  and  crops  on  fire,  and  destroymg  every 
thing  they  could  not  carry  off.  Only  three  prisoners  were 
taken  in  these  provinces,  who  were  impaled.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  severities,  many  mestees  and  mulatoet  joined  the 

4  Araucanians, 
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Artiicuiiant,  mtid  even  mnim  Sptniardt,  among  who 
JuMi  Sanches,  who  no^uirrd  great  reputation  anionfl  them. 

Impelled  either  hy  hm  natumi  rash  valour,  or  by  attp^r  en 
finding  that  he  hod  fallen  ih  thc*etttniationof  the  Amocaniani 
by  his  want  of  success,  Paynonancu  gave  bitttle  to  the  whole 
l^nish  army  on  the  confines  of  the  province  of  Arauco  with 
only  eiffht  hundred  men }  yet  such  was  the  retdute  vakmr 
witn  wkich  they  fought  thut  the  l^aniards  were  miaUe  to 
break  their  firm  array,  till  after  a  bard  contested  battle  of 
several  hours,  in  which  they  lost  a  considerable  numlter  of 
ffien.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  Araucaniaii  troops  engaged 
in  this  unequal  contest  were  slain  {  but  Fkynenancu  wal 
made  prisoner  and  immediately  executed.  The  fictoriotts 
governor  encamped  with  his  army  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Coram- 
pangui  river,  and  caused  the  fortress  of  Arauco  to  be  rebuilt* 
ot  which  he  gave  the  command  to  Garcia  Ramon  the  quarter* 
muster. 

The  Araucanian  valour,  which  had  been  repressrd  by  the 
imprudent  conduct  of  Puyncnancu,  was  revived  in  1585,  by 
the  elevation  of  Cayancura  to  the  dignity  of  toqui,  on  uimen 
of  the  province  or  district  of  Mariguenu.    Imniedietely  on 
his  election,  he  dispatdied  an  hundrad  and  fifty  messengers 
to  every  comer  of  tne  oountry,  with  the  synriidiical  arrows  to 
summon  the  martial  youth  of  Arauconia  to  the  national  army. 
Having  by  these  means  assembled  a  re^>ectab)e  force,  the 
new  toqui  determined  upon  making  an  attack  at  midnisht  oa 
the  %>ani8h  camp,  whicn  was  still  on  the  baidcs  of  the  &rani- 
pangui,  and  of  the  exact  situation  of  which  he  had  proenrecl 
infomation  by  means  of  a  spy.    For  this  purpose,  he  fermed 
his  -army  in  three  divisions,  of  which  he  gave  the  comtnoid 
to  three  valiant  officers,  Lonconobal,  Antulevu,  and  Taro- 
china.    The  divisions  proceeded  by  three  several  road*  which 
led  to  the  camp,  and  coming  upon  it  1^  surpiise,  cut  ike 
auxiliaries  to  pieces  who  were  the  first  to  oppose  their  pxo- 
cress.     Fortunately  for  the  Spaniards,  the  moon  rose  abtiut 
ue  middle  of  the  assualt,  and  enabled  them,  after  a  n\.txt 
period  of  CMifusion,  and  the  loss  of  several  men,  to  fonn 
themsehres  in  good  order,  and  to  mak«  head  against  the  as- 
saifamtt,  who  at  length  began  to  give  way  after  sufiering  se- 
verely from  the  fire  of  the  Spanish  muiiquetry.    Just  at  this 
criti<^  time,  the  governor  charged  the  Araucanlons  uid 
forced  them  to  dve  way,  after  both  sides  had  suffered  con- 
wdersble  loss.    Cayancura,  who  had  halted  with  a  body  of 
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reserve  at  the  entrance  of  the  Spanish  camp  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  attack,  on  finding  his  troops  retiring  ex- 
]|mi|stea  and  dispirited,  drew  off  the  whole  to  some  distance 
whwe  he  permitted  them  to  take  rest  and  refreshment  during 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  and  returned  at  day-break  next 
morning  to  the  attack.  The  Spanish  army  marched  out  to 
meet  them  in  the  open  field,  and  a  most  obstinate  and  bloody 
battle  ensued.  After  a  brave  contest,  the  Araucanians  wer|»  > 
overpowered  by  the  artillery  and  cavalry  of  the  Spaniards, 
mid  constrained  to  quit  the  field  with  great  loss,  though  the 
Spaniards  paid  dear  for  their  victory  j  insomuch  that,  im- 
mediately after  the  action,  the  governor  raised  his  camp  an4 
retired  to  the  frontiers,  where  he  built  two  forts  named  Trini- 
dad and  Spiritu  Santo  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Biobid. 
He  also  sent  orders  to  the  major-general  to  raise  as  many 
recruits  as  possible  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  which 
officer  brought  him  accordingly  a  reinforcement  of  two  thou- 1 
sand  ^  horse  and  a  considerable  number  of  infantry. 

Uudismay^  by  his  recent  losses,  the  Araucanian  general 
determined  to  take  advai.uige  of  the  governors  retreat  to  Iny 
siege  to  the  fort  of  Arauco ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  suc- 
cess of  this  enterpriiie,  he  endeavoured  to  occupy  the  Spanish 
arms  in  other  quarters.  For  this  purpose,  he  ordered  one  of 
his  offi^rs  named  Guepotau  to  make  incursions  on  the  terri- 
tdry  of  Villarica  froni  the  fortified  post  of  Lihen,  where  he 
had  supported  himself  for  several  years.  To  Cudiguala,  a- 
nother  officer  who  afterwards  became  toqui,  he  gave  it  in 
charge  to  harass  the  district  of  Angol ;  appointed  Tarochina 
to  guard  the  passage  of  the  Biobio,  and  sent  Melilauca  and 
Catipillan  to  keep  the  garrison  of  Imperial  in  check.  These 
officers  had  several  encounters  with  the  Spaniards  attended 
with  various  success.  Guepotan  lost  the  fortified  post  of 
Liben,  which  was  taken  by  the  governors  brother.  Taro- 
china made  himself  master  of  a  great  number  of  boats  on  the 
Biobio,  which  were  conveying  supplies  of  men  and  warlike 
stores  to  the  recently  erected  forts  on  that  river. 
,  In  the  year  1586,  the  toqui  Cayancura  began  the  siege  of 
Arauco,  which  he  surrounded  with  strong  lines,  so  as  not 
only  to  intercept  all  succours,  but  to  prevent  the  retreat  of 

the 

8  From  the  original  army  of  the  governor  having  only  seven  hundred 
inen,  I  am  apt  to  believe  the  number  of  horse  in  the  text  ought  only  to  have 
been  two  A«»</r«/^—E.  .  :    .  ,v  .•;* 
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tin  gttfrildti ';  Pcirceivlhg  from  thne  pM^himlOM.tliAt  th^y 
imut  iruil^ir  b6  MifltteUM  to  inliteiider  otf  p«ri<h  bv  fikittihe, 
tlK»  gifrnkm  thought  it  bc^tetr  to  d(e  at  otiC*  iirith  hrtttt  in 
theif  httitb  thtin  to  be  Cediietid  to  Mch  ^tren^'t}^.  Hkey 
attAcked  therefore  the  works  of  the  inethy  with  Alch  rigour, 
that  i^r  an  obstinate  and  sanguinary  tiombHt  (rf  fout*  hodts, 
they  iutceeded  in  folding  ihbtAt  and  put  the  Ataueatthufis  to 
flight.  Cayatacura  Was  bo  exceedingly  ttiohifidd  h^  (hin  de- 
feat, that  he  retired  to  his  ulmenatd,  leaving  the  eomittaild  df 
the  army  to  his  son,  Nangoniei,  a  youkff  ittan  of  gtMt  hopi^ 
iind  much  beloved  by  the  nation.  This  young  commands 
ihimediateiy  eolltict^  a  new  army,  in  winch  Were  itn  hutt^ 
dr^d  and  fifly  horse,  which  from  tliis  time  fot^ardtf  b^cartie 
a  regular  pM,  of  tlie  AraucAnian  military  forc6.  With  these 
treobi  he  returned  to  invest  the  fortress  of  Arauco,  and  guafd' 
ed  all  its  environs  to  closely  tbbt  the  gaiYison  were  unable  to 
procure  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  were  at  length  couipeltcd 
to  evaeuato  it,  nrobably  on  Capitulation.  Encouraged  by  this 
good  fortune,  Nangoniel  proceeded  towards  the  I^Obio,  iil- 
tending  to  attack  the  foit  Of  Trinidad^  which  protected  the 
passage  of  supplies  in  thM  direction  frbm  Sp&ikish  Chili  to 
the  Ibrts  on  the  MUth  of  that  rivet.  But  while  on  his  tn^di, 
he  was  encountered  by  n  detachment  of  Spanish  troobs  com- 
manded by  Franciteo  Hernande;^  by  Whom  he  was  defeated. 
In  this  action  he  lost  tUl  urm  and  received  severiU  other  dan- 
gerous wounds.  Being  obliged  by  this  hiisfonunc  to  take 
ftfug«  on  a  ndg^bouviug  mountalh,  where  he  was  di'dWH  ih- 
to  an  AK-JMSh  by  IhC  serg^aht^tnajor  "*  of  the  Spahish  airmy, 
fa«  and  flf^y  of  his  soldiers  wel'e  slaift,  aftet*  defendiug  thetn- 
si»lv«8  valiantly  for  a  long  time.  On  the  same  day,  an  offic^if 
nutted  Cadt^bla,  who  tttkl  obtahied  great  reputation  in  thtf 
Arattcoitian  army  fbr  hm  couragt*  ahd  miKtary  skill,  was  pro." 
Maimed  to^ui  by  the  officers. 

About  this  timCj  while  the  Araucaui&ns  were  valiatttly  Cli<< 
dMvoutilif^  to  obposc  the  i^anish  arms,  the  Ettglish  also 
frfaiftfted  an  expedition  ogaihitt  them  in  that  remote  quaftet:  of 
tiM  Wdi^hl.    »it  Thomas  Cavendish  Sailed  with  this  View  fVom 

VO**  V*  V  PlymOtttU 

9  liiOfM,  i<  'would  appear  of  circumvallation  and  contravalUtlon,  proba* 
bly  (Uggeatcd  by  some  of  the  Spaniards  who  had  joined  the  Araucanians. 

— E. 

10  This  o^er  In  the  Spanish  service  teems  somewhat  equivklent  td  our 
adjutant ;  and  the  sergeantomajor  of  the  army  in  Chili,  may  be  considered 
as  a  I(ind  of  adjutant>genrral.— £. 
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Flypioutb  on  the  21st  of  July  1566  with  three  shipB,  and  ar^ 
riveid  on  the  coast  of  Chili  in  the  following  year.     He  landed 
at  the  desert  port  of  Quintero  ",  and  endeavoured  to  enter 
into  a  neffociation  with  the  natives  of  the  country)  but  he  , 
was  attacked  by  Alonzo  Molina,  the  corrcgidor  of  St  Jago,  ' 
and  compelled  to  reimbark  with  the  loss  of  several  soldiers. ' 
and  seamen,  and  quitted  the  coast  after  a  very  short  stay. 

Cadeguala,  the  new  toqui,  signalized  the  commencement  of 
his  administration  by  several  successful  inroads  into  the 
Spanish  possessions,  the  particulars  of  which  are  not  record- 
ed. Having  notice  of  the  alarm  in  Spanish  Chili  occasioned 
by  the  English  squadron,  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  that 
diversion  of  the  Spanish  forces  to  make  an  effort  against  the 
city  of  Angol  by  surprise.  He  maintained  a  secret  intelli- 
gence with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  by  whose 
means  he  prevailed  upon  a  number  of  native  Chilese,  who 
were  in  the  service  of  the  Spanish  citizens,  to  set  fire  to  their 
masters  houses  at  a  certain  hour  of  an  appointed  night,  when 
he  was  to  bei  ready  with  his  army  at  the  eates  to  assault  the 
place*  His  plan  was  accordingly  executed ;  and  entering  the 
city  during  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  fires,  he  divided 
his  force,  consisting  of  a  thousand  foot  and  an  hundred  horse, 
into  several  detachments,  which  made  a  horrible  carnage  of 
the  citizens,  who  flying  from  the  flames  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Araucanians.  The  garrison  attempted  in  vain  to  dislodge  ; 
the  enemy,  and  the  whole  population  of  the  place  had  been 
assuredly  put  to  the  sword,  but  for  the  courage  and  conduct  of 
the  governor,  who  had  fortunately  arrived  at  the  city  only 
two  hours  before  the  attack.  He  immediately  hastened  with 
his  guards  to  the  different  quarters  which  were  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  where  with  wonderful  presence  of  mind  he  collec- 
ted the  dispersed  inhabitants  who  had  escaped  the  sword  of 
the  enemy,  and  conducted  them  to  the  citadel.  Having  armed 
and  marshalled  all  the  most  resolute  of  the  inhabitants,  he  sal- 
lied out  from  the  citadel  at  their  head  against  the  enemy,  whom 
he  compelled  to  evacuate  the  city  at  break  of  day.  It  wquld 
appear  that  the  Araucanians  had  now  become  less  scrupulous 
jthap  formerly  in  their  mode  of  making  war  j  for  Cadeguala  was 
not  abandoned  by  ai.y  of  his  oflicers  on  this  occasion,  as 

Caupolican 

1 1  The  port  of  Quintero,  in  about  lat.  39^  45'  S.  is  about  s  or  10  miles 
to  tbe  north  of  the  river  Quillota  in  Spanish  Chili.  The  voyage  of  Sir  Tho- 
ma*  Cavendish  will  appear  in  an  after  division  of  this  work.~-E. 
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Caup<^can  had  formierly  been  in  his  attempt  to  surprise  Canet^i 
by  similar  means.  ,  vt 

Although  the  Araucanian  general  had  not  succeeded  in  this 
daring  enterprise  according  to  his  expectations,  he  was  so, 
little  discouraged  by  its  failure  that  be  immediately  undertoojk 
the  siege  of  Puren,  which  appeared  more  easy  to  be  taken  as 
it  was  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  Spanish  frontier!. 
He  accordingly  invested  it  regularly  with  four  thousand  men 
in  four  separate  divisions,  under  the  respective  commands  of 
Guanoalca,  Caniotaru,  Relrauantu,  jand  Curilemu,  the  most 
valiant  oiBcers  of  bis  army.  On  receiving  notice  of  the  in- 
vestiture of  Puren,  the  governor  hastened  to  its  relief  with 
a  strong  reinforcement,  but  was  opposed  on  his  march  by 
Cad^guala  at  the  head  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  Araucanian 
horse  armed  with  lances,  and  compelled  to  retreat  after  a  long 
and  obstinate  combat,  in  which  several  fell  on  both  sides. 
Elated  by  jthis  success,  the  toqui  made  proposals  to  the  be- 
sieged, either  to  enter  into  his  service  or  to  allow  them  to  re- 
tire unmolested.  These  terms,  which  he  pretended  were  very 
advantageous  for  men  in  their  situation,  were  disdainfully  re- 
jected i  yet  one  man  of  the  garrison,  named  Juan  T^pia, 
went  over  to  the  Araucanians  by  whom  he  was  weU  received, 
and  even  got  advancement  in  their  army.  As  these  terms  were 
rejected,  Cad^uala  determined  to  endeavour  to  shorten  the 
siege  in  a  different  manner.  He  presented  himsef/  one 
day  before  the  walls  mounted  on  a  fine  horse  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  governor,  and  boldly  defied  Garcia  Aomon 
the  commander  of  the  garrison  to  single  combat  at  the  end  of 
three  days.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  intre|Hd 
toqui  appeared  in  the  field  at  the  time  appointed,  with  a  smalj 
number  of  attendants,  whom  he  placed  apart.  Ramop  like* 
wise  came  out  from  the  fort  to  meet  him,  attended  by  an  es* 
cort  of  forty  men,  whom  he  ordered  to  remain  at  some  disc 
tance.  The  two  champions,  having  taken  their  distance  set 
^urs  to  their  horses  and  ran  their  course  with  such  fury  that 
Cad^uala  fell  at  the  first  rencounter,  pierced  through  the 
body  by  the  lance  of  his  adversary.  He  refused  however  to 
acknowledge  himself  vanquished,  and  even  endeavoured  to 
remount  his  horse  to  renew  the  combat,  but  died  in  the  at^ 
tempt.  His  attendants  hastened  to  raise  him,  and  even  car- 
ried off  his  body  afler  a  sharp  contest  with  the  Spaniards. 

After  the  death  of  their  commander,  the  Araucanitms  re- 
tired from  the  blockade  for  a  short  time ;  but  soon  returned 
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to  dte  sictfp,  aft«r  having  eleeted  Ouanoaka  to  the  vaoaat 
toquiate,  having  been  inronned  by  the  Spanbh  deserter  Tw- 
fAiii  tiiat  the  p^tti^tm  wa*  ili  supplied  with  provisions,  and 
dlvid<id  into  paMieik  Gut  off  from  nJ:  hopes  of  relief,  and 
dSsMitiified  with  the  conduct  of  thdr  oiBcen,  the  besieged 
Mott  defeennined  upoh  evacaatinff  tie  place  j  and  the  Arau- 
ctfiialift  tilowed  thetn  to  march  off  »-;muie8ted,  according  to 
their  usual  poHcy.  Ouanoalca  immediately  marched  against 
aHother  fi>rt  which  the  Spaniards  had  recently  erected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Marigueou)  but  finding  that  it  had 
bec^i  fieceatly  and  considerably  reinforced,  he  proceeded  a- 
gaimt  the  forts  of  Trinidad  and  Spiritu  Santo  on  the  banks 
of  the  I^Mo.  As  the  governor  d*  Chili  was  apprehensive 
that  he  might  not  be  able  to  defend  these  forts,  or  perhaps 
OMitsidered  them  of  too  little  importance  to  hazard  the  safety 
of  th«ii*  garrisons)  he  evacuated  them  in  1589,  and  transfer- 
r^I  their  garHsobs  to  another  fortress  which  he  directed  to  bo 
CMlstruCt^  on  the  rive¥  Puchanqui  as  a  protection  for  the 
ctty  of  Angola  so  that  the  operations  of  the  war  c<Miiiited 
mostly  in  the  construction  and  demolition  of  fortificatioM. 

*Th^  toquiate  of  Ouanoaka  was  more  remarkable  for  tbo 
eitplolts  of  a  heroine  named  Janequeo  than  by  his  own.  This 
ftmous  woman  was  wife  of  Guepotan,  a  vaUant  officer  wfapo 
TatA  long  defended  the  fortified  post  of  Liben  near  VillaHca. 
Ailfenr  tm  loss  of  that  important  place  he  retired  to  the  Andes, 
wfiefe  he  used  ctery  efibrt  to  stimulate  the  Puelches  inhabit^ 
ing  that  mountdinous  regicm  to  rise  in  defence  of  the  countty 
against  the  Spanish  invaders.  Being  desirous  of  havhig  bit 
^fe  along  wid)  him,  he  descended  mto  the  plains  in  search 
of  her,  but  Was  surprised  by  a  party  of  Spaiiiards,  and  pr«<> 
ilnttng  to  be  cut  in  pieces  rather  than  yield  himself  a  prisoner, 
h«  WM  dhin  in  the  unequid  combat.  Janequeo,  inflamed  by 
un  ardent  desire  to  revenge  ihe  death  of  Iter  husband,  pnt 
herself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Puekhes  in  1590,  assisted 
hf  Ouet^iuntereo  her  brother,  with  which  sl>6  made  inroads 
into  th«  Spanish  settfemento,  killing  all  of  that  nation  who 
fett  into  her  hands,  lleinforccd  1^  a  r^ment  of  veteran 
sdhdiers  which  had  been  sent  him  (him  I^ru,  tho  governor 
Don  AloVHsa  Sctomayor,  marched  gainst  the  lieroinet  b«t, 
by  eonMMfiy  occttpying  the  high  grounds,  attacking  some» 
times  the  Vfttt)  sometimes  the  rear  of  the  Spaniards)  and 
harassittg  th«in  in  «very  possiMe  way,  she  at  bit  obliged  the 
gov«tiio»  M  ittif«,  Attei-  hbving  k»t mueh  time bnaa con- 
siderable 
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«d(brab]iB  number  of  mdn  to  no  purpose.  A«  the  goTeraqir 
WM  of  opinion  that  rigorous  measures  were  bast  ealculatcd  to 
quell  the  pride  of  the  Arauoaniana*  he  ordered  all  the  priiono 
era  taken  in  this  incursion  to  be  hung  before  his  retreat.  On 
this  oec8sion»  one  of  these  men  requested  to  be  hanged  on  a 
higher  tree  than  the  rest,  that  the  sadrifico  he  had  made  of 
himself  for  his  country  might  be  the  mora  oonspicuqus,  and 
inspire  his  surviving  countrymen  with  the  more  ardent  deter* 
muiation  to  defend  their  lilicrties. 

Having  thus  foiled  all  the  endeavours  of  a  general  who  had 
mined  high  reputation  in  the  wars  of  Itoly,  Germany,  and 
Fkmders,  Janoqueo  proceeded  to  attack  the  recently  con« 
structcd  fortress  of  Puchanqui,  not  far  from  which  she  defeat* 
ed  and  sle:v  the  commandant,  Arando,  who  hod  advanced  to 
dieet  her  with  a  part  of  the  garrison.  Not  being  able  to  gain 
possession  of  this  fort,  she  retired  at  the  commencement  of 
the  rainy  season  to  the  mountains  near  VUiarica,  where  she 
fortified  herself  in  a  place  surrounded  by  precipices,  from 
whence  she  continually  infested  the  environs  oi  that  city  in 
such  a  manner  that  no  one  dared  to  venture  beyond  the  walls^ 
Moved  by  the  distresses  of  the  eitiaens,  the  governor  sent  his 
brother  Don  Luis  to  their  aid,  with  the  greater  part  of  two 
reinforcements  which  ho  had  recently  received  from  Pens^ 
under  the  command  of  Gastilleio  and  Penalosa.  The  intra» 
pid  Janequeo  awaited  hiin  in  ner  fortified  post,  which  di« 
deemed  secure,  and  repelled  for  a  long  time  the  various  ae^ 
saults  of  the  Spaniards  with  great  presence  of  mind;  At 
length,  her  soldiers  being  dispersed  by  the  fire  of  the  artiUary, 
she  had  to  seek  for  safety  in  flight.     Her  brother  was  made 

Erisoner,  and  obtained  riis  life  on  condition  of  promising  to 
eep  his  sister  quiet,  and  to  secure  the  friendship  of  his  vas« 
sals  and  adherents  to  the  Spaniards.  But,  while  proposing 
this  measure  in  a  national  council,  he  was  killed  by  the  ulmen 
Catipiuque,  who  abhorred  every  speeies  of  reoonoiliatfon  with 
the  enemy. 

The  old  toquif  Guanoalca,  died  about  the  dose  of  1590^ ' 
and  a  young  and  enterprisinff  warrior,  named  Quintuguenu, 
was  eleetcd  in  his  stead  in  the  year  folbwing.  Being  ambi- 
tious of  acquiring  military  glory,  the  new  toqui  assaulted  and 
took  the  fort  of  Mariguenu  by  assauk,  and  established  him- 
sdf  on  the  top  of  that  famous  mountain  with  two  thousand 
men,  hoping  to  render  himself  as  celebrated  there  as  Lautoro 
had  been  formerly,  by  gaining  an  important  victory  orw  the 

Spaniards. 
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Spaniards.  Not  dismayed  by  the  misfortunes  which  had  be^ 
fiulen  his  countryn  n  in  thct  ill-omenn!  place,  the  sovernor 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  ^^paniards  and  a  lai|^c 
auxilifbry  force  of  Indians,  and  marclu-d  without  delay  tor 
Mariguenu,  determined  upon  iM  .lodging  the  Araucanlans  or 
of  \MMtfpng  them  in  their  post.  Having'  disposctf  his  troops 
in  order,  and  given  the  necessary  directions,  he  begai:t  hi  day- 
break to  ascend  the  difficult  and  steep  ckHIe,  ^ud:n(^  the 
advanced  guard  in  person,  directly  Iiefore  ivliich  wa?^  &  fot" 
lorn  hope  of  twenty  hal^pay  officers  much  experienced  in 
similar  warfare.  He  had  scnrcely  got  half  way  up  the  inoun 
tain  when  he  was  attacked  with  me  utmost  foiiy  by  Quintiit- 

fuenu ;  but  animating  b.is  troops  V)y  his  voice  and  examplcc^ 
e  sustained  for  n^ore  v^in  an  hour  the  utniost  efforts  of  the 
enemy,  and  gained  the  fc  p  of  tlis;  defile  by  persevering  bravery. 
On  reachinff  the  level  suniMil:  oi  the  niouiitain,  the  Arauca- 
nians  were  forced  to  take  y:'^'''  v  witiiin  their  entrenchments, 
which  tliey  did  however  in  exit;]  ent  onler.   The  Araucanians, 
exhorting  each  otiier  to  conquer  or  die  for  their  country,  de- 
fended theli'  camp  wkh  ixicredible  valour  against  the  utmost 
effi>rt3  of  the  Spaniards  till  mid-day ;  when,  after  a  most  ob- 
stinate resistance,  Don  Carlos  Irrazabel  forced  the  lines  on 
tlte  lefi  with  his  coimpany,  while  at  the  same  time  the  quarter- 
iB:,\nar  and  Rodolphus  Lisperger,  a  valiant  German  officer, 
penevmted  with  their  companies  on  the  front  and  the  right 
of  the  encampment.      Though  surrounded   on  every  side, 
Quintugacnu  maintained  his  troops  in  good  order,  earnestly 
exhorting  chem  not  to  dishonour  themselves  by  suffering  an 
ignominious  defeat  in  a  place  which  had  so  often  been  the 
theatre  of  victory  to  their  nation,  and  by  his  efforts  and  bra- 
very long  kept  the  fate  of  the  battle  in  suspense      While  he 
i^ew  iiom  rank  to  rank,  animating  his  men  and  constantly 
making  head  against  the  enemy,  he  fell  pierced  with  three 
mortal  wounds  given  by  the  governor,  who  had  taken  aim  at 
him.     His  last  words  were  an  enthusiastic  exclamation  in  fa- 
vour of  liberty.    On  the  death  of  the  toqui,  part  of  the  Arau- 
canian  troops  alk)wed  themselves  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and 
the  rest  sought  their  safety  in  flight.    Almost  aHV  the  auxi- 
liaries on  the  side  of  the  Spaniards  fell  in  this  successful  battle, 
but  only  twenty  of  the  Spaniards  were  slain,  among  whom 
was  a  Portuguese  knight  of  the  order  of  Christ,  who  was  kil- 
led at  the  commencement  of  the  action. 

Highly  gratified  with  being  the  first  who  had  defeated  the 

Araucanians 
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AraucaniansonUiefonnidableheightsofMariguenUithegover- 
no/  cor^»ct«d  his  victorious  army  to  the  sea-shore,  whei^e  he 
wjfs  saliit?d  by  repeated  discharges  of  cannon  from  the  fleet 
of  Peruv  then  scouring  the  coast  in  search  of  the  English 
sqi^ftdrc  I ,  .  tid  which  had  witnessed  the  victory.  These  were 
r.'iiti^vcr.  ii  y  the  army  with  repeated  voUies  of  musquetry, 
and  the  customary  demonstrations  of  joy  on  so  glorious  an 
occasion.  Availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
presence  of  the  fleet,  the  governor  sent  the  quarter-master- 
(i^erier/U  in .  >  Peru  to  soUcit  the  greatest  possible  reinforcement 
of  «.roops  without  delay,  to  enable  him  to  proKCCUte  the  war 
to  acJvdnirage  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
to.' sdndurted  the  ancient  scite  of  the  fort  of  Arauco,  and  rebuilt 
it  in  a  niore  convenient  situation  on  the  sea-shore.  Colocolo, 
son  of  the  celebrated  ulmcn  of  that  name,  but  of  a  «rery  dif^ 
fcreut  disposition  from  that  of  his  father,  was  lord  of  that 
district,  and  being  indignant  at  seeing  his  country  occupied 
by  the  Spaniards  endeavoured  to  drive  them  off;  but  being 
defeated  and  made  prisoner,  he  solicited  for  his  life,  which  he 
obtained  on  condition  of  persuading  his  subjects  to  return 
from  the  mountains  and  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
Spaniards.  On  being  urged  bv  his  wife  Millayene,  to  fulfil 
the  promise  made  by  their  chief,  they  replied  that  he  ought  to 
endure  his  misfortunes  with  the  firmness  that  became  his  rank 
and  lineage ;  that  they  were  willing  to  encounter  every  dan- 
ger under  his  command,  and  according  to  his  example^  or  to 
revenge  the  outrages  he  might  be  subjected  to,  but  could 
never  consent  to  betcay  their  country  by  submitting  to  obey 
its  bitterest  enemies.  Irritated  by  this  patriotic  resolution  of 
his  subjects,  Colocolo  devoted  himself  in  futurv^  to  the  service 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  even  served  them  as  a  guide  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  own  people  among  the  fastnesses  in  wlkich  they  had 
taken  refuge. 

In  the  year  1592  there  happened  ;x>  be  a  Spanish  prisoner 
among  the  Araucanians,  who  by  His  ingr«tiaiu>g  mannei's  had 
acquired  the  confidence  and  esteem  ci  the  p^'inciptU  people  of 
that  high-spirited  nation.  Either  by  secr^^  instructions  from 
the  governor,  or  from  gratitude  kvc  the  kind  ti^ntmeni  he  hatl 
received  while  prisoner,  this  man  exerted  himself  to  ef!ectuate 
a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  nations,  and  had  at  one  time  a 
fair  prospect  of  bringing  ;t  abowt^  But  the  preliminaries 
whicn  he  proposed  as  the  grouiiU  >i«^>rk  of  a  reconciliation  did 
rot  prove  satisfactory  to  either  \^»vly^  and  all  his  endeavours 
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vorff  abortive.  Th«  governor*  being  inrUnted  at  th*  myeo* 
Upn  pf  lU*  i^ropoialst  »Mr<:h«d  JPto  the  jproviuM  «f  Tucapel 
vhji«h  1)^  bud  W4W)te  qo  every  aide  vUb  nre  and  word.  As 
PwUasco,  who  bad  b^en  eleo^  tpqui  in  place  of  QuintH" 
gueou,  4M  not  think  bU  fbr«e  wifici^t  to  oppoaci  the  eiwny 
Ii)  the  open  fi?ld,  le  endeavoured  to  draw  them  into  an  ambiuk. 
With  this  views  he  placed  an  hundred  horsemen  at  the  entrance 
of  a  wood,  within  which  he  hiid  poncealed  Uie  remain- 
der of  his  trpopsi  giving  nrderi  tu  tliq  horse  to  counterfeit 
flight  on  the  coming  up  of  the  enemy  to  draw  them  within 
rench  of  the  umbushment.  This  sqbeme  seemed  at  first  to 
promiM  8Uvt'«»K,  but  in  the  end  liiiued  iigMiiliil  Its  luintriv^f' 
The  Araucanians  toolc  to  flight  ana  were  pursued  by  the 
l^qniArdsi  who  soon  discovered  thut  it  was  only  a  stratagttn, 
and  turned  back  accordingly  as  if  struck  with  a  panici  in 
hppes  of  decoying  the  enemy  to  quit  the  wood  and  attack 
them  in  the  open  field.  Not  aware  of  this  repetitLui  of  their 
own  trioki  the  Araucanians  fell  into  the  snare  they  bad  laid 
for  their  enemies  {  and  being  surrounded  on  every  side,  were 
mnstly  eut  in  pieces  together  with  their  cammander»  after 
selling  their  lives  at  a  dear  rate,  a  iimall  remnant  taking  re-* 
furn  in  the  marshes  from  the  pursuit  of  the  victors. 

These  repeated  victories  certainly  cqst  much  blood  to  the 
Spaniards,  as  the  governor  atler  tiiiii  last  action  withdrew  to 
St  Jago  to  await  the  reinforcements  he  expected  from  Peru* 
4nd  to  rnisp  as  many  recruits  as  possible  in  (he  nortliern  pro- 
vinevs  qf  Chili.  As  the  reinforcemcni',H  did  not  appear  to  iiim 
suAciemt  for  continuing  the  war  with  a  reasonable  pronqnecl 
of  ultimate  success,  he  even  went  into  Peru  in  person  to  sch 
licit  more  effectual  succours,  leaving  the  charge  of  the  civil 
government  during  his  absence  to  tlie  licentuite  Pedro  Vis- 
carra.  and  the  command  of  the  army  to  the  quarter-master. 
On  his  arrival  at  Lima,  Sotomayor  met  with  a  successor  who 
had  been  appointed  to  the  government  of  Chili  by  the  court 
of  Spain.  This  was  Don  Martin  Loyola,  nephew  of  Si 
Ignatius,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  had  acquired  the  favour  of  the  viceioy  of  Peru  by  takuia 
prisoner  Tupac  Amuru  the  lost  Inca  of  Peru.  In  requitu 
for  this  service,  he  was  not  only  gratified  by  being  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Chili,  but  was  rewarded  Iht  obtaining 
in  laarriage  the  princess  or  cqifa  Dgnna  Clara  Beatrix,  tha 
only  dau^^ter  and  sole  heiress  of  the  former  Inca  Sayri  l^t- 
pae.  Lojcola  arrived  at  Valparaiso  in  UUS,  with  a  r«|Xictid>le 
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hsdy  of  troops,  and  inv  nediately  proceeded  to  St  Jago,  ffkMit 
ha  WM  rtocived  witit  every  demonatralion  of  jby  by  the  ctti^ 
9am  but  during  hia  administration  the  Spaniards  expcritiip 
•cd  the  sevorcst  disafiter  that  had  ever  happened  to  them  in 

Chill.  M 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Paillaeco,  the  Araiksanlans 
elected  Paillomachu  to  the  supreme  command,  who  was  ke* 
reditnry  tooui  or  prince  of  the  second  Uthulmnpu.  This  mii> 
litary  dictutnr  w(is  nlreH(|y  much  advanced  in  years,  yet  a  man 
of  wonderful  activity  and  resources,  and  was  so  fortunate  in 
Ills  enterprises  that  he  far  surpassed  all  his  predeoesson  in 
military  gldiy,  and  had  the  singular  felicity  of  restorlnff  his 
uuuiiMy  to  its  anoi(>nt  indepeiiuotice  by  the  entire  cxpulsmn  of 
the  Spaniards  from  its  iL-rritories.  Immediately  on  his  elevation 
ta  the  supreme  dignity  of  toqui,  he  affpointcd  two  officers  of 
great  famur  and  merit,  Pelantaru  and  Millfi^iquin  to  the 
unportant  employments  of  vioe-toqui,  deviating  from  the 
usual  custom  of  the  nation,  which  allowed  only  of  one  lieur 
tenant-general.  And,  as  the  militarv  force  of  the  confederacy 
had  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  late  unfortunate  incidents 
in  the  war,  he  followed  the  example  of  Antiguenu,  a  former 
to(|uit  by  withdrawing  into  the  almost  inaccessible  marshat 
of  Lumaoo,  where  lie  usod  his  utmost  efforts  to  collect  and 
discipline  on  army  for  the  execution  of  the  extensive  plam  h« 
jiaid  mrmed  for  the  entire  liberation  of  his  country. 

After  having  regulated  the  police  of  the  capital  and  the 
civil  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  Loyola  proceeded 
to  the  city  of  Concefrtion,  where  he  establiuied  hia  h«M|* 
quarters  in  order  to  be  at  hand  for  conducting  the  operatioiis 
ef  the  war.  The  toqui  of  the  Araucanians,  on  hearing  of 
his  arrival,  sent  an  intelliffent  and  sagacious  officer  named 
Antipillan  to  compliment  him,  but  chained  at  the  same  time 
to  omain  information  of  his  character  and  dewgns.  In  ire* 
qnent  conferences  with  this  po'son,  the  new  governor  eodea* 
veured  to  impress  him  with  an  idess,  of  the  vast  power  and 
vmmense  reaourcea  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  against  which 
it  was  Imposaible  as  he  said  for  the  Araucanians  to  contend 
suoceasfuUy,  and  insinuated  therefore  the  necessity  of  ^kar 
submitting  ta  an  aoeommodation.  Pretending  to  be  fon* 
vinocd  by  the  reasoning  of  Loyola,  litte  ambassador  acknow- 
ledged ^e  prodiflious  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  in 
comparison  with  the  Araueanian  state  ;  which,  notwithstand* 

ing  the  vast  diqeirofiortion,  had  hitherto  been  able  to  resist 
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eveiydTort  of  the  Spaniards.  He  acknow]<!dged  even  the  pro- 
prietjf  of  his  nation  mtering  into  negooiations  for  peace,  but 
«ll^gJBd  that  the  Spaniard*  affixed  wrong  ideas  to  tnat  word  i 
•I,  under  the  aonblance  of  peace,  they  sought  to  subject  the 
Araucanians  to  their  authority,  which  they  would  never  agree 
to  while  one  of  tlieni  remained  alive.  And  finally,  that  the 
only  peace  to  which  they  would  consent,  must  consist  of  an 
entire  cessation  of  hostilities,  a  complete  restoration  of  all  the 
kuids  which  were  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  within  the  Arau- 
canian  territory,  and  an  explicit  renunciation  of  every  pre* 
fence  to  controul  or  interfere  with  their  independent  riffht8»  t 

As  Loyola  was  of  a  generous  disposition,  he  coura  hot 
avoid  admiring  the  noble  and  enlightened  sentiments  of  the 
barbarian  ambassador,  and  dismissed  him  with  the  strongest 
demonstrations  of  esteem.  Yet  so  far  was  he  from  any  idea 
of  i^Mndoning  the  posts  already  established  in  the  Arauca- 
luan  territory,  that  he  crossed  the  Biobio  in  1594,  and  found- 
ed a  new  city  at  a  short  distance  from  that  river,  giving  it 
the  name  of  Cova  in  honour  of  his  wife  a  Peruvian  princess. 
Hiis  place  was  intended  to  protect  the  rich  gold  mines  of 
Kilacoyan,  and  to  serve  as  a  place  of  retreat  lor  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Angol  in  case  of  need  ;  and  in  order  to  render  it 
more  secure,  he  constructed  two  castles  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  named  Jesus  and  Chivecura,  on  either  shore 
of  the  Biobio.  Solicitous  to  destroy  this  new  settlement, 
which  he  considered  as  a  disgrace  to  his  administration,  Pail- 
lamachu  sent  in  1595,  one  of  his  officers  named  Loncothe- 
qua,  with  orders  to  destroy  the  fort  of  Jesus.  After  twice 
penetrating  within  the  works,  and  even  burning  a  part  of  the 
interior  buildings  of  this  place,  Loncothequa  lost  his  life  with- 
out being  able  to  accomplish  the  enterprise. 

In  1596,  the  toqui  nuule  frequent  incursions  into  all  the 
Spanish  districts,  both  within  and  adjoining  the  Araucanian 
territory,  on  purpose  to  subsist  his  troops  and  to  inure  them 
to  a  military  life.    The  Spanish  army  attempted  in  vain  to 

?revent  or  pursue  these  predatory  detachments,  as  the  wary 
'aillamachu  took  the  utmost  care  to  avoid  any  encounter,  de- 
termined to  reserve  his  force  for  some  &vourabIe  occasion.  On 
purpose  to  restrain  these  incursions,- Loyola  rected  two  ad- 
ditional forts  in  the  neighbourhood  of*^  the  .  icamf  ment  or 
head-quarters  of  the  toqui,  one  on  the  scite  ot  the  old  fort  of 
Puren,  and  the  other  on  the  borders  of  the  marshes  of 
Lumaco,  which  he  garrisoned  with  the  greater  part  of  a  re 
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inforcement  of  troops  which  he  hod  just  received  front  Pera. 
He  sent  the  remainder  of  these  in  1697  to  the  province  of 
Ctigo,  where  they  founded  a  new  citVf  called  Son  Luis  de 
Loyola,  which  still  subsists  in  a  miserable  condition,  though 
placed  in  a  very  advantageous  situation. 

The  fort  of  Lumaco  was  soon  afterwards  taken  by  storm, 
by  the  toqui  in  person,  who  gave  orders  to  two  of  his  officers 
to  reduce  that  of  Puren.  In  ten  days  they  reduced  the  garri- 
son to  the  last  extremity,  but  had  to  desist  from  the  enter- 
prise by  the  approach  of  a  reinforcement  under  the  command 
of  Pedro  Cortes,  a  Spanish  officer  who  acquired  great  repu- 
tation in  the  Araucanian  war.  The  governor  Loyola  arrived 
there  soon  afterwards  with  his  army,  and  gave  orders  to  de- 
molish the  fortifications  and  to  remove  the  garrison  to  Angol, 
lest  it  mi|jht  experience  a  similar  fate  with  what  had  so  re- 
<^ntly  happened  to  the  fort  of  Lumaco.  He  then  proceeded 
to  Imperial,  Villarica  and  Valdivia,  the  fortifications  of  which 
places  he  carefully  repaired,  to  secure  them  against  the  in- 
creasing strength  of  the  enemy,  and  then  returned  towards 
the  Biobio  under  the  security  of  an  escort  of  three  hundred 
men.  As  soon  as  he  thought  himself  in  a  place  of  security, 
he  ordered  back  the  escort,  retaining  only  along  with  himself 
and  family  sixty-two  half*pay  officers  and  three  Franciscan 
friars.  Paillan^acbu  had  secretly  followed  and  watched  all 
the  motions  of  the  governor,  and  concluded  that  he  had  now 
found  a  fiivourable  opportunity  to  attack  him.  Finding  him 
accordingly  encamped  in  the  pleasant  valley  of  Caralava,  he 
attacked  nim  with  a  select  band  of  two  hundred  Araucanians, 
on  the  night  of  the  22d  November  1598,  and  slew  Loyola 
and  all  his  retinue. 

It  would  appear  that  Paillamachu  had  formed  confident 
hopes  in  the  successful  issue  of  this  bold  enterprise,  and  that  it 
had  been  long  concerted  ;  as,  in  consequence  of  his  instruc- 
tions, the  whole  provinces  of  the  Araucanian  confederacy, 
and  their  allies  the  Cunches  and  Huilliches,  were  in  arms  in 
less  than  forty-eight  hours  after  the  slaughter  of  Loyola.  In 
the  whole  of  that  country,  from  the  Biobio  to  the  archipelago 
of  Chilod,  every  Spaniard  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  found 
without  the  garrisons  was  put  to  death ;  and  the  cities  and 
fortresses  of  Osorno,  Valdivia,  Villarica,  Imperial,  Canete, 
Angol,  and  Arauco,  were  all  invested  at  the  same  time  by 
close  blockades.  Paillamachu  had  even  the  boldness  to  cross 
the  Biobio,  burned  the  cities  of  Conception  and  Chilian,  laid 
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«Mt«  titc  provincM  un^er  thdr  dependence,  and  rcturiMd 
into  Anuiciinui  loaded  with  ■poii. 

On  the  Ant  intelligence  of  these  mekncholy  orentt,  tho 
iohahitaiitt  of  8t  Jogo  were  filled  with  ooneternation  and  de> 
spair,  and  were  nlmot  unanimouily  of  opini^r!  to  abandon 
Chili  and  take  refugu  in  Peru.  Yet,  having  lome  oonfidonce 
in  Pedro  de  Vitcara,  an  officer  of  reputation  then  hejond 
seventy  yeora  of  age,  they  aBaembled  in  oouncil  and  prevailed 
on  him  to  assume  the  government  of  the  kingdoen  till  the 
court  might  appoint  a  successor  to  Loyola.  Viscara,  having 
eolleeted  all  tJie  troops  that  could  be  procured,  began  hu 
march  for  the  frontiers  in  1599,  and  had  even  the  courage  to 
cross  the  Biobio  in  tlie  face  of  the  enemy,  and  withdrew  the 
inhaUtanta  from  Angol  and  Coya,  with  whom  he  repeopled 
the  cities  of  Conception  and  Chilian.  The  government  of 
Viscara  ofily  continued  for  six  months  i  as  on  learning  the 
perilous  situation  of  Chili,  the  viceroy  of  Peru  sent  Don  Fran* 
eisco  Quinones  thither  as  governor,  with  a  numerous  rein- 
forcement of  soldiers  and  a  large  supply  of  military  stores. 
Tlie  new  governor  had  several  indecisive  actions  with  the 
toqui  to  the  north  of  the  river  Biobio,  to  which  the  Arauca* 
nians  had  gone  on  purpose  to  ravage  the  southern  provinces 
oi  Spanish  Chili.  The  most  important  of  these  was  in  the 
plain  of  Yumbal.  The  toqui  was  on  his  return  into  the  south 
from  a  successful  inroad  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men, 
and  with  a  great  number  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  province  of  Chilian,  and  Quinones  attempted  to 
intercept  his  retreat  with  an  equal  force,  the  greater  part  of 
which  consisted  of  Spanish  troops.  The  two  armies  advan- 
ced with  equal  resolution,  and  the  Spaniards  attempted  in 
vain  to  keep  the  Arauconians  at  a  distance  by  a  constant  fire 
from  ei^ht  field  pieces  and  all  their  musquetry.  lliey  soon 
eome  to  close  quarters,  and  the  battle  continued  with  incre- 
dible fuiy  for  more  than  two  hours,  till  night  parted  them  j 
when  Paillamachu  took  advantage  of  the  darkness  and  repas- 
sed the  Biobio.  On  this  occasion,  the  governor  made  an 
improper  display  of  severity,  by  ordering  all  his  prisoners  to 
be  quartered  and  hung  upon  trees,  which  was  much  disap- 
proved o£  fay  his  officers,  who,  either  from  humanity  or  a 
motive  of  self-iqterest,  urged  him  not  to  give  the  enemy  a 
pretence  for  retaliating  by  similar  cruelties.  But  Quinones 
obstinatdy  adhered  to  an  dd  maxim  of  endeavourin|f  to 
conquer  by  means  of  terror,  and  was  deaf  to  all  th«r  re* 
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ittOwiiMtiCM.  We  art  icnorant  of  th«  Iom  raiuuned  by  the 
JS^aniorda  in  thia  battk,  out  it  tnutt  have  been  conaidknrabltf 
at  Arauco  and  Canata  ware  both  immediately  abandonadf 
and  thohr  inhabitants  withdrawn  to  the  city  of  Concaptioii. 

t*alUamachu  does  not  Mrem  to  have  been  at  all  diMotoonrtad 
by  the  iieue  of  the  late  battle,  as  he  continued  the  aiagfa  of 
the  Spanish  citiei,  and  wae  himtelf  in  constant  motion  i 
sometimes  encouraging  by  hik  presence  the  forcea  that  were 
emptoyed  in  Uotskading  the  ciiick,  and  at  other  times  ravi^ 
ing  the  Spanish  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  Biobie*  where 
he  did  infinite  mischief.  Having  learnt  that  the  siege  of 
Valdivia  had  been  railed  by  the  officer  whom  he  had  eo» 
trtstdd  with  that  enterprise,  he  hastened  to  tluit  place  with 
four  thousand  men,  part  cavalry,  seventy  of  his  infantry  being 
armed  with  musquets  which  he  had  takni  from  the  %Mniar£ 
in  the  late  engagements.  On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  No* 
vember  '*  he  crossed  the  broad  river  of  CoUcala  by  swimmincf 
unsuspected  by  the  gurrison,  stormed  the  city  at  day-brcM* 
killed  a  great  numuer  of  the  inhabitants,  and  burnt  the. 
housei.  He  even  attempted  to  gain  possession  of  some 
vessels  in  the  harbour,  on  board  of  which  niany  of  the  iaha- 
IHtants  had  taken  refuge,  but  these  escaped  his  fury .  by  inm; 
mediately  setting  sail.  After  this  notable  exploit,  be  reCurilH 
ed  in  triumph  into  the  nortli  of  Araucanta  with  a  booty  of 
two  milMofit  of  dollars,  upwards  of  four  hundred  prisodera^/ 
and  a  conniderable  numbur  of  cannon  (  and  reioincd  Miiki^- 
colquin,  an  officer  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the  defence  <^') 
the  Biobio  during  his  absence.  .  y 

Ten  days  after  the  destruction  of  Valdivia,  Fralieisoo  del 
Campo  arrived  there  by  sea  from  Peru  with  a  reinforcement 
of  three  hundred  men }  and  finding  it  in  ashes,  he  inei&ctuo 
alhr  endeavoured  to  introduce  these  succours  into  Osorno, 

ViUariea, 

19  AiCiordipg  to  GarcilaMO,  VsldiTia  wm  taken  on  the  S4th  af  Novsnber 
!•»».  la  a  Ictttr  from  9t  Jsgo  in  CUJi,  dated  in  March  1600,  and  ineen- 
ed  in  the  Royel  Commentaries  of  Peru,  P.  I.  B.  vii.  Ch.  xxv.  the  Aittuei- 
nian  amty  on  thli  occauon  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  aOoo  ment  iMo  tX 
whom  were  hene.  Of  the  foot,  SOO  wers  arttied  with  coats  of  mall,  sad 
70  with  fire^ms,  Mt  was  uM>  Thfy  surprised  the  city  at  dSybrtSk  with- 
•ttt  the  smallest  alarm,  there  being  only  four  men  on  guard,  two  of  whom 
went  the  rounds,  the  Spaniards  being  lulled  into  security  by  some  recent 
sv^cccsses  in  two  different  incursions  they  had  lately  made  into  the  country, 
whldi  they  had  laid  vaste  for  eight  leagues  all  afouitd  duilng  twenty  dsy«, 
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Villariea,  and  Imperial ''.    Amid  so   many  misfortunes,  an 
expedition  of  five  ships  from  Holland  arrived  on  the  const  of 
Chili  in  1660,  which  plundered  the  itiiand  of  Chilo^  and  put. 
;  the  Spanish  garrison  to  the  sword.     But  on  a  part  of  their 
people  landing  in  the  island  of  TaJca  or  Santa  Maria  '\  in- 
habited by  the  Araucanians,  they  were  repulsed  with  the  loss 
of  twenty-three  men,  being  probably  mistaken  for  Spaniardst 
Disgusted  with  a  war  wliich  threatened  sudi  unfortunate 
consequences,  Quinones  solicited  and  obtained  leave  to  re- 
sign the  government  of  ChiJi,  and  was  succeeded  by  Garcia 
Itamon  who  had  long  been  quarter-master  of  the  army  in 
that  kingdom.     Great  expectations  were  formed  of  success  in 
the  war  against  the  Araucanians  under  his  direction,  from  his 
long  experience  and  thorough  acquaintance      'i  the  manner  in 
which  the  enemy  carried  on  their  war'7       perutions.     But 
that  experience  induced  him  to  conduct  tne  war  on  prudent 
principles  of  defence,  rather  than  to  hazard  the  loss  of  that 
part  of  Chili  which  was  subject  to  Spain.     Although  he  re- 
ceived a  reinforcement  consisting  of  an  entire  regiment  q^ 
veterans,  under  the  command  of  Don  Francisco  de  Ovalle, 
father  to   the  historian  of  that  name,  he  confined  himself 
almost  entirely  to  the  defence  of  the  frontier  line  upon  the 
Biobio.     Garcia  Ramon  was  however  soon  superseded  in  the 
government  by  the  appointment  of  Alonzo  Rivera,  an  ofiicerfi  •. 
who  had  ac(]|uired  considerable  reputation  in  the  wars  in  the 
low  countries,  and  who  now  brought  out  a  farther  reinforce-: 
ment  of  a  regiment  of  veteran  troops.     On  assuming  the  go-, 
vernment,  he  established  a  number  of  additional  fort4  on  thoj 
river  Biobio,  to  defend  the  frontiers,  by  which  he  greatly  en- 
couraged the  Spanish  colonists,  who  still  entertain^  an  idea^ 
of  abandoning  Chili  to  the  enemy.  , 

The  populous  and  opulent  city  of  Villarica,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Araucanians  in  1692,  after  a  siege  or  blockade 
of  two  years  and  eleven  months  j  and  soon  afterwards  Im- 
perial, thf!  capital  of  the  l^anish  settlements  beyond  the 
Biobio,  experienced  a  similar  fate.  The  defence  of  this  city 
was  protracted  for  some  months  by  the  courage  of  a  Spanish 
lady,  uanied  Donna  Innes  de  Aguilera.  Seeing  the  garrison 
quite  dispirited  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  siege,  and 

ready 

is  In  the  letter  quoted  from  Garcilasso  in  the  preceding  note.  Pel  Campo  ' 
is  said  to  have  nised  the  siege  of  Osorno  and  to  have  performed  other 
actions  of  happy  consequence. — E. 

14  St  Mary  8  island  is  on  the  coaSt  of  Araucania,  in  lat.  378  S.— £. 
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ready  to  capitulate,  she  encouraged  them  to  persist  in  its  de^^^ 
fence,  and  even  directed  all  the  operations  in  person ;  until  at<' 
last,  on  a  favourable  opportunity  offerinff,  she  escaped  by  sea'/ 
with  the  bishop  and  most  of  the  inhabitants.  During  thit^^ 
siege,  she  lost  her  husband  and  brothers,  and  her  h^roism*^^ 
was  rewarded  by  the  king  with  a  pension  of  two  thousand' 
dollars. 

Osomo,  likewise  a  rich  and  populous  city,  soon  folbwedi' 
as  the  enemy,  now  freed  from  the  attention  they  had  hitherto  ' 
given  to  Valdivia,  Villarica  and  Imperial,  were  able  to  brinff' 
their  whole  force  against  that  last  po^scKsion  uf  the  Spaniards 
within  the  territories  of  the  Araucanian  confederacy.  The 
sufferings  endured  by  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  of  Osomo 
are  scarcely  to  be  exceeded  by  those  endured  in  the  most 
celebrated  sieges  recorded  in  history.  They  were  long  ob-  ^ 
liged  to  subsist  on  the  most  loathsome  food,  having  no  other 
sustenance  than  the  carcasses  of  dead  horses ;  and  when  these 
failed  on  cats  and  dogs  and  the  skins  of  beasts.  Thus  in 
little  more  than  three  years,  all  the  settlements  which  had 
been  established  by  Valdivia  and  his  successors,  between  the 
river  Biobio  and  the  archipelago  of  Chilo^,  and  p.'e8erved  at 
ths  expence  of  so  much  blood,  were  destroyed,  and  so  effec- 
tually that  hardly  any  vestiges  of  them  now  remain.  None  of 
them  have  been  since  rebuilt,  as  what  is  at  present  called 
Valdivia  is  nothing  more  than  a  garrison  or  fortified  post.  ^' 
Though  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  p<>> 
rished  in  the  defence  of  their  walls,  by  famine  or  by  the  sword 
of  the  enemy,  yet  Spanish  prisoners  of  all  ranks  were  so 
numerous  among  the  Araucanians,  that  almost  every  family 
had  at  least  one  to  its  share.  The  married  Spaniards  were 
mostly  allowed  to  retain  their  wives,  and  the  unmarried  men 
were  supplied  with  wives  from  among  the  women  of  the 
country ;  but  the  unmarried  Spanish  women  were  distributed 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  Araucanians,  who  by  their  customs 
were  permitted  a  plurality  of  wives.  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  the  mestees,  or  offspring  of  these  nrarrioges,  became 
in  the  subsequent  wars  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
Spaniards. 

On  this  occasion  likewise,  the  ransom  and  e^tchange  of 
prisoners  were  permitted,  by  which  means  taftViy  of  the 
Spaniards  escaped  from  captivity.  Yet  some  were  induced, 
by  love  for  the  children  they  had  by  the  native  women,  to 
remain  captives  during  their  lives.  Some  even  of  the  Spaniards 
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aiK|ui|pad  (he  confidence  And  affection  of  ihe  natives,  by  their 
planing  SMumerat  or  by  their  bkill  in  uMftil  arts,  aiid  ac- 

X'red  advantageous  establighments  in  the  eountry«  Among 
ke,  Doa  Basuio  Rostad  and  Don  Antonio  fiasou^ndno,  both 
of  Aobtd  birtht  acquired  high  reputation  with  tne  Aruuca- 
iUan»(  aild  both  of  them  left  interesting  meihoirs  of  thetrana* 
actions  of  their  times.  Such  of  the  Spaniards  as  happened 
to  faU  ti6  the  share  of  brutal  masterH,  had  much  to  sufier. 

PaillMnachu  did  not  long  continue  to  enjoy  the  applause  of 
bis  countafymen,  for  having  so  successfully  expelled  the 
l$|>aniards  from  Araucania:    He  died  about  the  end  of  the 

C160'i,  and  was  succeeded  by  Huenecura,  who  had  bien 
to  Arms  under  his  direction  and  example  in  the  celebi'at* 
ed  military  school  of  Lumaco. 

"  Modern  as  is  the  History  of  America,  it  his  had  its  full 
shar6  of  fable,  and  the  city  of  Osorno  has  furnished  the 
subject  of  one  not  less  extraordinary  than  anv  of  the  rest^ 
wbieh  is  thus  related  in  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  SetninaHo 
Efudito'K 

"  During  the  gr<Mit  effort  of  the  Arauconians  to  ivcovcir 
tlteir  country  from  the  Spaniards,  Osol'no  resisted  their  arms 
with  ektruordinary  vigour  for  six  months.  At  the  end  of 
this  period,  the  Spdniaitls  repdied  a  general  assault  o^  th6 
besiecdi's^  bnd  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  blockade.  Being 
otiraiJ  ^'  Another  altuck,  the  Spaniards  itetired  about  thre* 
dr  four  leagues,  to  a  peninsula  at  the  foot  of  the  Andts, 
formed  by  the  Joke  from  which  the  fiver  Bueno  issues.  HieV 
there  buitt  a  new  city  on  the  isthmus,  which  they  secured  with 
waU^  bulwMrks,  moats  and  di^w-bridges }  and  multiplied  in 
process  of  time  so  as  to  be  obliged  to  build  another  city  on 
th*  o^osite  side  of  the  lake,  and  their  defecendents  still  con<' 
tiiuie  to  o(tcupy  the  same  place.  This  people,  called  Aka>» 
huncas  by  (hd  Indian^,  are  Armed  with  lilncifs,  swoltls  and 
daggers^  but  whether  these  are  of  iron  Or  not,  the  person 
who  discovercid  the  ^xistdnce  of  these  cities  had  not  beeit  abte 
to  learn.  They  also  use  th«  laqtte  of  thong  and  ball  with  gt'eat 
dexterity,  on  which  account  they  are  mur*b  dreaded  by  tbeif 
iteighbouf^.  They  have  als6  cannoil,  but  no  musquets. 
They  retain  the  dress,  coniplexioh  and  beard  of  their  Spanish 
ailcestorsk     They  used  formerly  to  purchase  salt  ffom  the 
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IS  ThU  fabulous  story  of  the  new  Osorno  is  contained  in  a  note  to  Molina 
by  the  tnglish  Editor. — ^E. 
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PehuencheS)  and  even  from  the  Indians  who  live  under  the 
iSpanish  government,  which  they  paid  for  in  silver,  which 
occasioned  so  great  a  demand  for  that  article  in  the  Spanish 
settlements,  that  a  loaf  of  salt  used  to  sell  at  the  price  of  an 
ox.  Of  late  this  demand  has  ceased,  as  they  have  found  salt 
in  abundance  in  their  own  country. 

**  A  year  only  before  this  account  was  written,  or  in  1773, 
a  man  from  Chilo6  got  to  the  city  gates  one  morning  before 
the  drawbridge  was  lifted,  and  knocked  for  admittance.  The 
soldier  who  wtts  on  guard  told  him  to  hasten  back  as  fast  as 
possible,  as  their  king  was  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  would  cer- 
tainly put  him  to  death  if  taken ;  and  even  seemed  astonished 
that  the  Indians  had  permitted  him  to  arrive  at  the  gate.  This 
man  was  killed  on  his  way  back  ;  but  the  news  of  his  adven- 
ture reached  Valdivia,  where  it  was  fully  believed.  It  is  said 
that  the  people  of  these  two  cities  live  under  a  grievous  ty- 
ranny, and  are  therefore  desirous  of  making  their  situation 
known  to  the  Spaniards ;  but  that  their  chi^  use  every  pos- 
sible precaution  to  prevent  this,  and  the  Indians  of  the  inter- 
vening country  are  equally  solicitous  to  prevent  any  intelli* 
gence  respecting  this  state  being  conveyea  to  the  Spaniards, 
lest  it  might  induce  them  to  mMe  new  attempts  to  penetrate 
into  the  mterior. 

**  This  account  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  1774,  by 
Don  Ignacio  Pinuer,  captain  of  infantnr  and  interpreter  ge- 
neral at  Valdivia,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  president  of 
Chili.  The  writer  states  that  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  the  natives,  and  his  great  intimacy  wiUi  them, 
had  enabled  him  to  collect  this  information,  by  means  of  the 
artful  and  persevering  inquiries  of  twenty -eight  years  '^. 

*(  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  the  bishop  of 
Placentia  is  said  to  have  sent  four  ships  to  the  Moluccas. 
When  they  had  advanced  about  twenty  leagues  within  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  three  of  them  were  wrecked,  and  the 
fourth  was  driven  back  into  the  southern  Atlantic.  When 
the  storm  abated,  this  fourth  ship  again  attempted  the  passage, 
VOL.  v.  z  and 


16  ThU  absurd  story  evidently  belongs  to  the  same  dais  with  the  Seven 
cities  formerly  meationcd,  and  the  El  Dorado  and  IVelih  colony,  which  will 
both  occur  in  the  sequel  of  this  work.  Though  not  exactly  connected  in 
point  of  time  with  this  fabled  city  of  Osomo,  a  similar  fable  respecting  4 
supposed  white  nation  in  the  interior  of  Chili,  may  be  noticed  iathis  place, 
the  reflections  on  which,  in  the  paragraphs  subjoined,  give  a  clear  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  several  of  these  tales.— £. 
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and  reached  the  place  where  the  others  were  lost  where  they 
found  the  men  still  on  shore,  who  entreated  to  be  taken  on 
board  ;  bat  as  there  was  neitlier  room  nor  provision  for  so 
gredt  a  namber,  they  were  necessarily  left.  An  opinion  long 
prevailed  that  they  had  penetrated  into  the  interior  of'  Chili, 
where  they  settled  and  became  a  nation  called  the  Cesares., 
whose  very  ploughshares  were  said  to  be  of  gold.  Adventu- 
rers reported  that  they  had  been  near  enough  to  hear  the 
sound  of  their  bells;  and  it  was  even  said  that  men  of  a  fair 
com^.iexion  b  td  been  made  prisoners,  who  were  supposed  to 
belong  to  this  natiou.  The  existence  of  this  city  of  the 
Cesar.i.  was  long  believed,  and  even  about  the  year  1620, 
Don  Gcoommu  Luis  de  Cabrera,  then  governor  of  Peru, 
made  an  expedition  in  search  of  this  El  Lorado  of  Chili. 
Even  alter  Fcyjo  had  attempted  to  disprove  its  exibtence,  the 
Jesuit  Mascardi  went  in  search  Of  it  with  a  large  party  of 
Puelches,  but  ^ivA  killed  by  the  Poy-yas  on  his  return  Irom 
the  fruitless  quest' ^. 

**  The  groundwork  of  this  and  oth^r  similar  fables  is  thus 
satisfactorily  explained  by  Falkner'^. — *  lam  satisfied  that 
the  reports  concerning  a  nation  in  the  interior  of  South 
America  descended  from  Europeans,  or  the  remains  of  ship- 
wrecks, are  entirely  false  and  groundless,  and  occat;iuned  by 
misunderstanding  the  accounts  {j;iven  by  the  Indians.  When 
asked  in  Chili  respecting  any  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  inland  country,  they  certainly  give  accounts  of  towns  and 
white  people,  meaning  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  places  to  the 
eastwards  of  the  Andes.  And  vice  versa^  on  being  aoked  in 
the  east  the  same  question,  their  answers  refer  to  Chili  or 
Peru  ;  not  having  the  least  idea  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
di^itant  countries  are  known  to  each  other.  Upon  question- 
ing some  Indians  on  this  subject,  I  found  my  conjecture  per- 
ft  ctly  right :  c;.id  they  acknowledged,  when  I  named  Chilo6, 
Valaivin,  and  other  places  in  Chili,  that  these  were  the  places 
they  alluded  to  under  the  description  of  European  settlements, 
and  seemed  amazed  that  I  should  know  that  such  places  exist- 
ed." 
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'  Section  X. 

Farther  Narrative  of  the  War^  to  the  Conclusion  ^  Peace 
with  the  Araucanians. 

/  While  Alonzo  Rivera  applied  himself  with  every  possible 
energy  to  check  the  pro$irress  of  the  Araucanians  and  to 
guara  the  frontier  of  the  Biobio,  he  was  removed  from  the 
government  of  Chili  to  that  of  Tucuman,  as  a  punishment 
for  having  presumed  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
heroine  Innes  Aguilera,  without  having  obtained  the  royal 
permission.  On  this  occasion  Garcia  Ramon  was  reinstated 
in  the  government,  and  received  at  the  same  time  with  his 
commission  a  reinforcement  of  a  tiiousand  men  from  Europe 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  from  Mexico.  Being  now  at  the 
head  of  three  thousand  regular  troops,  besides  a  considerable 
auxiliary  force,  he  invaded  Araucania  and  penetrated  without 
opposition  into  the  province  of  Boroa'  where  he  erected  a 
fort,  which  he  furnished  with  a  considerable  number  of 
cannon,  and  in  which  he  left  a  garrison  of  three  hundred 
men  under  the  command  of  Lispcrger,  a  German  officer  for- 
merly mentioned. 

Immediately  after  the  return  of  the  invading  army  into 
Spanish  Chili,  the  new  toqui  Huenocura  proceeded  to  attack 
this  new  estab'ishment.  While  on  his  march  he  fell  in  with 
Lisperger,  who  had  gone  out  from  the  fort  at  the  head  of  an 
hundred  and  sixty  of  his  men  to  protect  a  convoy ;  and  im- 
mediately attacked  the  Spaniards  with  such  fury  that  he  cut 
the  whole  detachment  in  pieces,  and  the  commnndr^r  among 
the  rest.  After  this  first  successful  essay  of  his  arms,  he 
proceeded  without  delay  against  the  fort,  which  he  made 
three  several  Httempts  to  talce  by  storm ;  but  was  "epelled 
with  so  much  skill  and  valour  by  Gil  Negrete,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Lisper<(er  in  the  command,  that  after  an  obstinate 
combat  of  two  hours  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  the  at- 
tempt to  storm,  and  established  a  r''>se  blockade.  This  was 
conti.iued  till  the  governor  Ramon  sent  orders  for  the  garri- 
:jon  to  evacuate  the  place.    The  Spanish  arniy  was  now  divid- ' 

ed 

1  The  province  of  Boroa,  formerly  mentioned  as  the  residence  of  a  tribt 
much  whiter  in  their  colour  than  the  other  natives  of  South  America,  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  between  the  heads  of  the  rivers  Hueco  and  ToIt«B» 
to  the  eauwai-d  of  the  rjim  of  /uaiu*.  — i. 
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ed  into  two  separate  bodies,  one  under  the  command  of 
Alvaro  Pineda  tlie  quarter-master  of  Chili,  and  the  other 
under  the  orders  of  Don  Diego  Saravia,  who  proceeded  to 
lay  waste  the  Araucanian  territory  without  mercy.  Watching 
his  opportunity  however,  Huenecura  nttacked  and  defeat^ 
them  in  succession,  and  with  sucli  complete  success  that  not 
even  a  single  person  of  cither  dctuchnient  escaped  death  or 
captivity.  By  these  unexpected  mi»)fortuiies,  that  fine  army 
on  which  such  fluttering  hopes  of  security  at  lca$t,  if  not  con^ 
quest,  had  been  founded,  was  entirely  annihilated.  In  con^ 
sequence  o^  these  repeated  and  heavy  disasters,  orders  were 
given  by  the  court  of  Spain,  that  a  body  of  two  thousand 
regular  troops  should  be  continually  maintained  on  the  Arnu- 
rnn'a'^  irontier;  for  the  support  of  which  force,  an  annual 
rT^propriation  of  292,279  dollars  was  made  from  the  royal 
•  »M>ry  of  Peru.  At  the  same  time  the  court  of  royal  au- 
J,:<;nce  was  rc>established  in  the  city  of  St  Jago  on  the  8th  of 
Septcn  ;  •  1609,  after  having  been  thirty-tour  years  sup- 
pressed. This  measure  gave  universal  satisfaction  to  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  court  has  continued  there  ever  since  with 
high  reputation  for  justice  and  integrity. 

By  this  new  regulation,  Ramon  added  the  title  of  president 
to  those  of  governor  ami  captaiii'gcneral  of  Chili.  Having 
received  considerable  reinforcements,  to  replace  the  army  so 
lately  destroyed,  Ramon  ventured  to  recross  the  Biobio  at  the 
head  of  about  two  thousand  men.  .  Huenecura  advanced  to 
meet  him,  and  a  sanguinary  and  obstinate  battle  took  place 
in  the  defiles  of  the  marsnes  of  Lumaco.  The  Spaniards 
were  for  some  time  in  imminent  danger  of  being  completely 
defeated }  but  the  valiant  governor,  taking  his  station  in  the 
front  line,  so  animated  his  soldiers  by  his  presence  and  ex- 
ample that  they  at  length  succeeded  in  breaking  and  defeat- 
ing the  enemy.  Shortly  after  this  victory,  Ramon  died  in 
the  city  of  Conception,  on  the  10th  of  August  iGlO,  univer- 
sally regretted  by  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  Chili,  to  whom 
he  was  much  endeared  by  his  excellent  qualities  anl  his  long 
residence  among  them.  He  was  even  highly  esteeuied  by  the 
Araucanians,  whom  he  had  always  ti'eated,  when  prisoners, 
with  a  humane  attention  which  did  him  much  honour.  Ac- 
cording to  the  royal  decree  for  establishing  the  court  of 
audience,  the  government  of  Chili  now  devolved  upon  Don 
X^uis  Merlo  dela  Fuente,  the  eldest  oydor  or  judge. 

Much  about  the  same  time  with  Ramon,  the  toqui  Huene- 
.:;*,  cnra 
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cura  likctriw;  died,  cither  from  disease  or  in  consequence  of 
woands  received  in  the  late  battle.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
toquiate  "by  Aillavilu  the  second,  who  is  represented  by  Don 
Basilio  Roxas,  n  contemporary  writer,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Araucnnian  generals,  and  as  having  fought  many 
battles  against  Merle  and  his  successor  Don  Juan  Xaraque- 
mada;  but  he  does  not  pavticularize  either  their  dates,  the 
places  where  they  were  fought,  or  any  circumstances  concem> 
ing  them. 

Among  the  missionaries  who  were  at  that  time  employed 
for  the  conversion  of  the  natives  in  Chili,  was  a  Jesuit  named 
Luis  Valdivia,  who,  finding  it  impossible  to  preach  to  th« 
Ariiucanians  during  the  continuance  of  war,  went  to  Spain 
and  represented  in  strong  terms  to  Philip  III.  the  great 
injury  suffered  by  the  cause  of  religion  in  consequence  of  this 
long  and  cruel  war.  That  weak  prince  was  more  devoted  to 
the  advancement  of  religion  than  to  the  augmentation  of  his 
territories,  and  sent  immediate  orders  to  the  government  of 
Chili  to  discontinue  the  war,  and  to  settle  a  permanent  peace 
with  the  Araucanians,  by  establishing  the  river  Biobio  as  the 
frontier  between  the  two  nations.  On  purpose  to  secure  the 
punctual  execution  of  these  orders,  the  king  offered  to  exah 
Valdivia  to  tiie  episcopal  dignity,  and  to  appoint  him  gover- 
nor of  Chili.  He  refused  both  of  these  high  offers,  and  only 
stipulated  for  the  restoration  of  Alonzo  Rivera  to  the  govern- 
ment, whose  views  were  conformable  with  his  own,  and  who 
had  been  exiled  to  Tucuman  as  formerly  mentioned. 

Much  gratified  with  the  prosperous  issue  of  his  voyage, 
the  zealous  missionary  returned  to  Chili  in  1612,  carrying  a 
letter  written  by  the  king  ol"  Spain  to  the  national  assemoly 
of  the  Araucanian  chiefs,  recommending  the  establishment  of 
peace  between  the  nations,  and  that  they  should  promote  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  among  their  dependents.  Imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  in  Chili,  Valdivia  hastened  to  the  fron- 
tiers, and  communicated  the  nature  of  the  commission  with 
which  he  was  entrusted  to  the  Araucanians,  by  means  of 
some  prisoners  of  that  nation  whom  he  had  purposely  brought 
with  him  from  Peru.  Aillavilu  the  toqui  gave  little  attention 
to  the  propose({  negociation,  which  he  deemed  a  feint  for 
deceiving  and  surprising  him.  But,  as  he  died  or  resigned 
the  command  soon  after,  his  successor  Ancanamon  thought 
proper  to  inquire  into  the  reality  of  the  pacific  proposaisi 
and  directed  the  ulmen  Carampangui  to  converse  with  Val- 
divia, 
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divia,  that  hU  offers  might  be  laid  before  a  general  asaeiribly 
of  the  ulipcns.  Accordingly,  on  the  invitation  of  Carain<« 
pangui,  Valth'via  repaired  to  Nancu  in  the  province  of  Catiray, 
where,  in  an  asKeniMy  of  fifty  Araucanian  chiiofs,  he  made 
known  the  substance  of  the  proposed  pacific  negociations, 
read  and  expounded  the  royal  letter  to  tne  Araucanian  con- 
federacy, and  made  a  long  oration  on  the  motives  of  his  in- 
terference and  on  the  import<uit  concerns  of  their  immortal 
souh.  The  assembly  thanked  him  for  his  exertions,  and  pro- 
mised to  make  a  favourable  report  to  the  toqui.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Conception,  Valdivia  vvas  accompanied  by  Caram- 
pangui,  where  he  was  honourably  receiveei  by  the  governor ) 
who  dispatched  Pedro  Melendez  one  of  his  ensigns,  under 
the  safeguard  of  the  ulmen,  on  a  message  to  the  toqui,  car- 
rving  with  him  the  letter  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  a  request 
that  Ancanamon  would  meet  him  at  Paicavi,  a  place  near 
the  frontiers,  that  they  might  confer  together  upon  ttic  preli- 
minaries of  peace. 

The  toqui  soon  afterwards  came  to  the  place  appoijitedf 
with  a  tmaM  guard  ot  forty  soldiers,  and  accom])anied  by 
several  iilmens,  bringing  likewise  along  with  him  a  t  umbe>r 
of  Spaiiish  priv'^oners  of  the  first  families,  whom  he  set  at 
libtriy.  The  governor,  with  Valdivia  and  the  principal  of-» 
ficers  of  the  government,  received  Ancannmon  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect,  and  conducted  him  to  the  lodgings 
appointed  for  his  reception  amid  the  repeated  discharges  of 
artillery.  The  governor  then  proposed,  as  preliminary  ar- 
ticles of  peace,  ^at  the  river  Biobio  should  serve  hereafter 
as  the  common  boundary  between  the  Spanish  and  Arauca- 
nian nations,  beyond  which  neither  should  be  permitted  to 
pahs  with  an  army :  1  hat  all  deserters  should  in  future  be 
mutually  returned  :  And  that  missionaries  should  be  allowed 
to  preach  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  the  Araucanian 
territories.  Ancanamon  required  as  a  preliminary,  that  the 
fcrts  of  Paicavi  and  Arauco,  which  had  been  lately  erected 
i^.<uB  the  se  a  coast  to  the  south  of  the  Biobio,  sliouki  be  eva- 
cuated. 1  he  governor  immediately  abandoned  Paicavi,  and 
agreed  to  give  up  the  other  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace.  Being  so  far  agreed,  and  as  the  consent  of  the 
four  toquis  of  the  uthalmapus  was  requisite  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  Ancanamon  pre^posed  to  seek  for  them  in  person,  and 
to  bring  them  to  the  Spanish  camp. 

'Wbile  the  negociation  was  in  this  state  of  forwardness,  an 
,  "•  3  unlooked 
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unIook«i!)  for  t;vent  rendered  all  theie  pacific  meaturet  abor* 
tive.  An«anamon  had  a  Spanidb  lady  among  his  wItos,  who, 
taking  «idv«u»«a§e  cf  his  absence,  fled  for  refuge  to  the  go- 
vernor, accoti>panied  by  four  other  women  who  were .  wives 
to  the  toqui,  and  two  young  girls  his  daughters.  T^e  toqui 
was  4>xtremely  indignant  on  tbia  occasion,  though  less  exas- 
perated by  the  Hight  of  his  wives,  than  by  the  kind  reception 
they  had  experienced  among  the  Spaniards.  Relinquishing 
every  thought  of  peace,  he  immediately  returned  to  the  go- 
vernor, from  whom  he  demanded  the  restitution  of  the  fugi- 
tives. His  demand  was  taken  into  consideration  by  a  council 
of  the  officers}  but  the  majority  of  these,  many  of  whom 
were  averse  to  peace,  refused  to  surrender  the  women  to  the 
toqui,  alleging  thut  they  were  unwilling  to  expose  them  to  the 
danger  of  relapsing  from  the  Cvhrinrjan  faith  which  they  had 
embraced.  Atlter  many  ineffectual  propositions,  Ancanamon 
consented  to  limit  his  demands  to  the  restitution  of  his 
daughters,  whom  he  tenderly  loved.  To  this  it  was  answered, 
that  as  the  eldest  had  not  yet  embraced  the  Christian  faith, 
his  re(j[uest  respecting  her  would  be  complied  with,  but  as  the 
younger  had  been  already  baptised,  they  could  not  think  of 
delivering  her  into  his  hands. 

At  this  time  the  almost  extinguished  hopes  of  peace  were 
revived  /or  a  time  by  an  unexpected  incident.  Utiflamey  the 
apo-ulmcn  of  /licura  near  Imperial,  had  always  been  among 
the  most  inveteruf^  fncunes  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  avoid 
all  intercourse  with  ihviu,  had  constantly  refused  to  ransom 
his  sons  or  relations  wIk;  iiappened  to  be  made  prisoners.  He 
prided  himself  on  having  so  successfully  opposed  all  the 
Spanish  governors  of  Chili,  from  the  elder  Villagran  to  Ri- 
vera, that  the  enemy  had  never  been  able  to  acqune  a  footing 
in  his  province,  though  near  the  city  of  Imperial.  One  of 
his  sons  who  had  been  taken  in  the  late  war,  was  about  this 
time  sent  back  to  him  by  Valdivia,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  so  highly  gratified,  that  he  went  immediately  to  visit 
the  missionary  at  the  fort  of  Arauco,  where  in  return  for  the 
civilities  he  experienced  from  the  governor  and  Valdivia,  he 
engaged  to  receive  the  missionaries  into  his  province,  and  to 
use  his  influence  with  Ancan^mion  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
the  Spaniards.  He  observed,  however,  that  it  was  necessary 
in  the  fir.^  t  place  to  restore  his  women,  which  could  be  done 
with  safety  by  obtaining  in  the  first  place  a  safe  conduct  from 
the  toqui,  and  under'  ok  to  manage  the  business.  He  ac- 
cordingly 
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cordin^y  departed  from  Arauco  for  lUcura,  accompanied  by 
three  miMionarieik,  one  of  whom  waft  Horatio  Vecchio,  the 
eontm  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.  The  exasperated  toqui  no 
•ooner  learnt  the  arrival  of  the  minionaries  at  llicurat  ^han 
he  hastened  to  that  place  with  two  hundred  hone,  and  slew 
them  all  with  their  defender  Utiflame.  Thus  were  all  the 
plana  of  pacification  rendered  abortive,  though  Valdivia  used 
repeated  attempts  to  revive  the  negociation.  All  his  schemes 
were  disconcerted  by  the  contrivances  of  the  officers  and 
ioldiers,  who  were  interested  in  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
and  loudly  demanded  that  vengeance  should  be  taken  for  the 
blood  of  the  slaughtered  priests.  Notwithstanding  his  anxi- 
ous desire  for  peace  and  the  pious  intentions  of  the  king,  the 
governor  found  himself  compelled  to  prosecute  the  war, 
which  was  renewed  with  more  fury  than  ever.  Ancanamon 
the  toqui,  being  eager  to  revenge  the  afiront  he  had  received 
in  reoard  to  his  women,  incessantly  harassed  the  southern 
provinces  of  Spanish  Chili,  and  his  successor  Loncothejpia 
continued  hostilities  with  equal  obstinacy }  but  only  very  im- 
perfect accounts  of  this  period  of  the  war  have  been  given  by 
the  contemporary  historians.  The  governor  Rivera  died  at 
Conception  in  1617,  having  appointed  as  his  successor  Fer- 
nando Talaverano  the  sen<.ir  o- dor  of  the  royal  court;  who 
was  succeeded  ten  months  a*W«ards  by  Lope  de  Ulloa. 

Tho  toqui  Loncothep.  ro.<igned  in  1618,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  sup  <%me  VAtfiirstuad  of  the  Araucanian  armies 
by  an  officer  named  Lientu>  ^  whose  military  expeditions  were 
always  so  rapid  and  unexpected,  that  the  Spaniards  used  to 
call  him  the  wizard.  All  his  designs  were  perfectly  seconded 
by  Levipillan,  his  vice  toqui.  Though  the  line  of  the  Biobio 
was  amply  secured  by  fortresses  and  ccntinels,  these  indefa- 
tigable enemies  always  contrived  to  pass  and  repass  without 
experiencing  any  material  loss.  The  first  enterprise  of 
Lientur  was  the  capture  of  a  convoy  of  four  hundred  horses, 
which  were  intended  to  remount  the  Spanish  cavalry.  He 
next  ravaged  the  province  of  Chilian,  and  slew  the  corrcgi- 
dor  with  two  of  his  sons  and  several  of  the  magistrates,  who 
had  attempted  to  resist  him  in  the  6eld.  Five  days  after- 
wards, he  proceeded  towards  St  Philip  of  Austria,  otherwise 
called  Yumbel,  a  place  about  sixty  miles  to  the  east  of  Con- 
ception, with  six  hundred  infantry  and  four  hundred  horse, 
all  of  whom  he  sent  out  in  various  detachments  to  ravage  the 
surrounding  ^untry,  leaving  only  two  hundred  men  to  guard 
■■'--•.;■■  ■  ^ .       •  the 
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the  narrow  defile  of  Conffrejerag.     Provoked  at  this  daring 
enterpriie,  Robolledo,    tne    commandant  of  Yumbd,  sent 
seventy  horse  to  take  possession  of  the  pass  and  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  toqui ;  out  they  were  received  with  such  bravery 
by  the  Araucaniar  detachment,  that  they  were  compelled  to 
retire  for  security  to  a  neighbouring  hil),  after  losmg  their 
captain  and  eighteen  of  their  number.     Rolx>llcdo  tent  three 
companies  of  infantry  and  all  the  rest  of  his  cavalry  to  th 
aid  {  but   Lientur,  who  had  by  this  time  collected  al' 
troops  together,  fell  upon  the  Spaniards,  notwithstanding 
continual  fire  of  their  nuisquctry,  and  |)Ut  their  cavalry 
flight  at  the  firet  charge.     The  in^ntry,   thus  left  exposeu, 
were  almost  all  cut  to  piecoH,  thirty-six  of  them  only  being 
made  prisoners,  who  were  distributed  am<Mig  the  several  pro- 
vinces of  the  Araucanian  confederacy.     If  Lientur  had  then 
invested  Yumbel  it  must  have  fallen  into  his  hands ;  but  he 
deferred  the  siege  till  the  following  year,  when  his  attempt 
was  rendered  unsuccessful  by  the  valiant  defence  of  Ximenea 
who  then  had  the  command.     On  his   repulse  however,  he 
assaulted  and  took  a  fort  named  Neculguenu,  the  garrison  of 
which  was  put  to  the  sword,  and  all  the  auxiliaries  who  dwelt 
in  that  neighbourhood  were  made  prisoners.     I^ientur  follow- 
ed up  these  successful  exploits  with  others  equally  fortunate^ 
which  are  not  particularized  by  contemporary  writers,  who 
have  given  him  the  title  of  the  darling  of  fortune. 

Ulloa  the  governor,  more  a  prey  to  anxiety  and  mortifica- 
tion than  disease,  died  on  the  20tn  of  November  1620,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  Chili  by  Christoval  de 
!a  Cerda,  a  native  of  Mexico,  the  eldest  oydor,  according  to 
the  established  nue  on  such  occasions.  For  t^e  more  effectual 
defence  of  the  frontiers  on  the  Biobio,  he  caused  an  addi* 
tional  fortress  to  be  constructed,  named  San  Christoval, 
which  still  remains.     This  oydor  continued  only  a  year  in  the 

government,  during  which  he  was  continually  occupied  in 
efending  the  Spanish  settlements  against  the  enterprises  of 
Lientur,  with  whom  he  had  many  encounters.  His  succes- 
sor, Pedro  Suarez  de  Ulloa,  continued  the  war  in  a  similar 
manner,  contenting  himself  with  acting  principally  on  the  de- 
fensive, till  his  death  on  the  11th  of  December  1624<j  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Francisco  Alava,  his  brother-in-law, 
who  retained  the  office  only  for  six  months,  being  succeeded 
by  Don  Luis  de  Cordova,  in  March  1625. 

Lientur  being  advanced  in  yewc^  and  worn  out  by  continual 
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exertkniR*  redgned  his  office  in  1685*  and  was  suoeeeded  •• 
toqui  bgr  Fta^piiDhioii,  •  young)  man  whose  oourage  and  con- 
duct much  rtMihbled  his  predecessor  in  <^ke.  The  new 
governor  loi  Chili  was  a  oommandor  of  extraovdiliary  skiU 
and  oourage,  and  beio^  nefrfiew  to  the  vic^oy  d  Peru,  was 
abpi^dantl^  supplied  with  troops  and  wariike  ttorn,  he'ng 
likewise  directed  by  his  instructions  not  to  confine  himself  to 
d^ensive  operations,  but  to  carry  the  war  into  the  Araucanian 
territory.  His  first  care  on  his  arrival  at  Conception,  was  to 
restore  the  military  discipline,  an:!  to  discharge  all  arrears 
tljat  were  due  to  the  troops.  He  at  the  same  time  preferred 
a  number  of  Creoles  to  the  vacant  o£Bces,  by  which  he  acquired 
the  esteem  of  all  the  inhabitants,  and  gratified  many  of  ihe 
desoendents  of  the  original  conquerors  who  had  been  nitherto 
ntuch  n^lected.  Having  estoblisbed  good  order  in  the 
government,  he  directed  Alonzo  de  Cordova,  whom  he  had 
appointed  quartermaster,  to  make  aa  incursion  with  six  hun- 
drsd  men  into  the  provinces  <^  Arauco  and  Tucapel.  In  this 
expedition  only  an  hundred  and  fifteen  prisoners  were  taken 
and  a  small  number  of  cattle,  as  most  of  the  inhabitants  took 
refuge  in  the  mountains  with  their  families  and  effects. 

In  the  mean  time  the  new  toqui,  Putapichion,  endeavoured 
to  signalize  the  commencement  of  his  administration  by  the 
capture  of  the  fort  of  Nativity,  one  of  the  strongest  ^places  on 
the  Biobio,  which  was  constructed  on  the  top  of  a  high  and 
steep  mountain,  well  furnished  with  troops  and  artillery,  and 
both  from  its  natural  and  artificial  strength  was  deemed  im- 
pregnable. Putapichion  came  unexpectedly  against  this  place, 
ancrsoon«caling  the  difficult  ascent,  got  possession  of  the  ditch, 
set  fire  to  the  palisades  and  houses  of  the  place  with  fire  ar- 
rows, and  very  nearly  succeeded  in  its  capture.  But  the  gar- 
rison collected  in  the  only  bastion  which  had  esci^ied  tlie 
jBames,  whence  they  kept  up  so  severe  a  fire  against  (he  as- 
sailants, that  Putapichion  was  constrained  to  abandon  Uie  en- 
terprise, carrying  away  with  him  twelve  priscmers  and  several 
hor^s.  The  toqui  then  crossed  the  Biobio  and  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  the  fort  of  Quinel,  which  was  occupied  by  six 
hundred  men ;  but  foiling  also  in  this  enterprise,  he  made  an 
Inroad  into  the  province  of  Chilian,  whence  he  brought  off 
a  great  number  of  peasants  and  cattle,  in  ^ite  of  the  exerti<ms 
of  the  serjeant-major  to  stop  his  rapid  march.  Eager  ibr 
vetaliaticn,  the  gqyernor  i:e^Ived  |n  1638,  to  invade  Arau- 
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cania  in  three  directions,  aisigning  the  maritime  country  to 
the  <iuaiter>maKter»  the  Andes  to  the  ae^eant>m«or,  and  re-' 
serving  the  intermediate  counti7  to  himself.  Accordingly, 
at  the^ead  of  twelve  hundred  regulars  aud  a  strong  bc^y  of 
auxiliaries,  he  traversed  the  provinces  of  E^col  and  ^uren, 
where  he  captured  a  great  number  of  men' and  cattle:  and, 
having  crpued  the  river  Caoten,  he  ravaged  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  the  rich  province  of  Maguemuu  On  his  return  from 
this  successful  expedition,  Putapidiion  opposed  him  at  the 
head  of  three  thousand  men  in  order  of  battle.  In  the  'first 
encounter,  the  Spanish  army  was  thrown  into  confusion  and 
su£fend  a  severe  loss  i  but,  being  rallied  by  the  exertions  of 
thevnfficers,  ^ley  renewed  th^  battle,  which  was  severely  con- 
tested for  some  time,  with  considerable  loss  on  both  sides. 
As  the  Araucanions  had  recovered  most  of  the  spoil,  and 
takot  some  nrisoners  while  tbe  Spanish  army  was  in  disorder, 
the  toqui  did  not  think  proper  to  risk  too  much  on  the  event 
of  battle,  and  sounded  a  retreat.  .  On  hjs  return  to  Conoep-' 
tlon,  the  governor  was  rejoined  by  the  serjeant-m^or  and 

3uarter-master.  The  former  had  not  been  able  to  efrcct  any 
ling  of  importance,  a*  the  enemy  had  taken  refuge  In  the 
mountains.  Tbe  latter  reported  that  he  had  made  two  hun-^ 
dred  prisoners,  and  had  acquired  a  booty  of  seven  thousand 
horses  and  a  thousand  head  of  cattle,  but  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  most  of  them  during  a  violent  tempest  while  on  his 
return.  ^ 

Don  Francisco  Lasso,  an  officer  who  had  gained  high  re- 
putation in  the  wars  of  the  low  countries,  arrived  soon  after- 
wards with  a  commission  to  supersede  Cordova  in  the  govern-^ 
ment  of  Chili.  At  the  commencement  of  his  administration,' 
he  endeavoured  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Arau^ 
canians,  with  which  view  he  set  at  liberty  all  the  prisoners  c  t* 
that  nation  who  were  confined  in  the  different  garrisons.  Bui^. 
the  minds  of  that  high-spirited  people  were  not  yet  dispotked 
towards  peace,  and  the  elory  of  bringing  about  tha(  desirable 
event  was  reserved  for  his  successor ;  yet  Lasso  certainly  con-^ 
tributed  to  prqMire  the  way  for  peace,  by  the  ten  years  of  un- 
interrupted war  which  he  wagea  again>t  the  Araucaniatis,  in 
consequence  of  their  rgecting  his  pacific  overtures,  during 
which  he  gained  many  victories  over  that  valiant  people.  At 
the  commencement  however  of  his  military  operations.  Lasso 
was  by  no  means  fortunate.     The  quarter-master,  Cordova, 
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while  advancing  l>y  his  orders  to  ini^«Ee  tfie  mttritfme  t)ro>- 
vinces  of  Araucania,  was  cottjilefolv  routed byPutapichioii  ih 
the  small  district  of  Pictilj^Ue  near  Ariui^o.  The  tdqui  hlfliced 
a  part  of  %ls  army  in  ambush,  arid  contrived  witl^  nraoi  skiO 
to  induce  Cordova  tojdve  baMe  ih  iin  unfhvouriiblesitaatibn. 
In  this  action,  the  l^anisl)  horse,  formine  the  Viin  of  the 
army,  was  unable  to  withstand  the  charge  tnths  AraucanUm 
cavalry,  now  becocne  exceedinjyily  expert,  and  was  put  to 
jflight;  and  the  infantry  being  thus  left  exposed  and  surround* 
cd  on  all  sides,  was  entirely  db»troyed  after  a  combat  of  dm 
hours,  during  which  they  performed  prodigies  of  valotsr,  and 
gallantly  resisted  many  furious  assaults  of  the  enemy,  in  this 
action  Cordova  was  slain,  with  five  captains,  and  several  other 
officers  of  merit. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  thin  disastrous  action,  the  go- 
vernor marched  in  person  against  Putapichion  with  a  consi- 
derable body  of  troops,  leavirur  Robolledo  the  seljeant-major 
to  defend  the  nassage  of  the  mobio  a|i;ainst  the  enterprises  of 
the  toqui ;  wnb  yet  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  sihijeant- 
major,  passed  the  Biobio  with  a  detachment  of  two  hundred 
men,  and  laid  waste  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Chili  in 
the  absence  of  the  Spanish  arm^.  Lasso  immediately  return- 
ed with  all  his  troops  to  the  Biobio,  occupied  all  the  known 
fords  of  that  river,  in  hope  of  cuttincr  off  the  retreat  of  the 
invaders,  and  then  weut  in  search  of  Futapichton  with  ii  se- 
lect detachment  equal  in  number  to  the  enemy.  In  this  ex-^ 
pedition,  he  was  attacked  at  a  place  called  Ilot  on  the 
banks  of  the  Itata  by  the  toqni  with  such  detern:  resolu- 
tion, that  the  Spaniards  gave  way  at  the  first  encounter,  for^ 
ef  diCm  with  several  officers  being  slain.  The  remainder  owed 
their  safety  to  the  skill  and  valour  of  the  governor,  who  re- 
stored their  order  with  wonderful  ccolness  and  intrepidity, 
and  even  repulsed  the  enemy  with  considerable  loss.  Satis- 
fied with  the  success  he  had  already  obtained,  and  prond  of 
having  taken  the  scarlet  clonk  of  the  governor,  Putapichion 
now  conducted  his  retreat  to  the  Biobio  with  great  skill,  and 
got  over  that  river  unopposed.  *'" 

On  his  retOm  from  this  expedition,  the  tOqui  was  received 
by  his  army  with  lively  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  resolved  to 
gratify  his  troops  by  reviving  the  almost  forgotten  festival 
called  pndoncon,  or  the  dance  of  death.  A  Spanish  soldier, 
who  Imd  been  made  prisoner  in  one  of  the  preceding  battles, 
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was  selected  for  the  victim  of  this  barbarous  spectacle  *,  **  The 
officers  surroundecT  by  the  soldiers  ibrm  a  circle,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is.  placed  the  official  axe  of  the  toqui,  with  four 
poniards  representing  the  four  Uthalmapus  of  the  confede- 
racy. The  unfortunate  prisoner  is  then  led  in  on  a  sorry  horse 
deprived  of  his  ears  and  tail,  and  is  placed  near  the  ake, 
having  his  face  turned  towards  bis  own  country.     He  is  then 
orltbired  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  a  sharp  stake^  and 
U  given  a  handful  of  small  sticks,  which  he  is  ordered  to  throw 
one  by  one  into  the  hole,  naming  one  of  the  principal  war- 
riors of  hu  nation  at  each  stick,  while  the  surrounding  soldiers 
bad  these  detested  names  with  bitter  execrations.    He  is  then 
ordered  to  cover  up  the  hole,  as  if  to  bury  the  valour  and 
reputation  of  the  persons  whom  he  has  named.    Aftor  this, 
the  toqui,  or  one  of  his  bravest  companions  to  whom  he  re- 
linquishes the  honour  of  being  executioner,  dashes  out  the 
brains  of  the  prisoner  with  a  war-club.    The  heart  is  imme- 
diately taken  out  by  two  attendants  and  presented  still  pal- 
pitating to  the  toqui,  who  sucks  a  little  of  Uie  blood  and  pas- 
ses it  to  his  officers,  who  successively  repeat  the  same  cere- 
mony.   The  toqui  tlien  fumigates  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
the  circle  with  tobacco  smoke  firom  his  pipe.    The  soldiers 
strip  the  flesh  from  the  bones  of  the  victim,  and  convert  the 
bones  into  flutes.    The  he..d  is  cut  off  and  carried  round  on 
the  point  of  a  pike,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude, 
while  stamping  in  measured  pace,  they  thunder  out  their 
dreadful  wai^song  accompanied  b^  the  mournful  sound  of 
dieir  horriUe  instruments  of  music.    The  mangled  body  is 
fitted  with  the  head  of  a  sheep,  und  the  barbarous  festival  is 
terminated  by  riot  and  intoxication.    If  the  skull  of  the  vic- 
tim has  not  been  broken  by  the  stroke  of  death,  it  is  made 
into  a  drinking  cup,  called  ralUonco,  which  is  used  in  their 
banquets  in  the  mannor  of  the  ancient  Scythians  and  Goths." 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  honour  of  dispatching  the 
victim  was  conferred  upon  the  ulmen  MauUcan.    This  cruel 
nectade^  which  some  have  attempted  to  excuse  on  the  princi- 
ple of  retaliation,  has  dishonoured  the  fame  of  Putapichion, 
and  was  not  even  pleasing  to  all  the  Araucanians  ^  According 

V» 

%  The  pntkulan  of  tfclt  ceremoiqr  are  here  inserted  from  a  diiTerent  part 
^  the  work  of  Molina,  B.  I.  Ch.  iv.  containing  an  account  of  the  manners 
indcttttoowof  theArnicaniana. — ^E. 

3  It  certairijr  was  not  more  cruel  or  more  dishonourable  than  the  empale- 
meats  uid  asuulations  ordersd  by  the  Christian  enemies  of  the  Araucanians : 
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to  Don  Francisco  Buscoffnan,  who  was  an  e^e  witneat,  many 
of  the  spectators  compasHonated  the  fate  or  tlie  unfortunate 
soldier  {' and  Maulioan,  to  whom  the  office  of  dispatchins 
him  was  <dssign«d  as  a  mark  of  honour,  is  said  to  have  declarea 
that  he  accepted  of  it  with  extreme  rduotanoe*  and  merebr  to 
avoid  offending  his  commander  the  toqui*  llie  torture  ot  an 
innocent  prisoner,  upon  whatever  motive  or  pretence,  is  eir- 
tainly  a  crime  against  humanity  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  can 
never  be  justified  on  any  principle  whatever. 
'  Having  receiVt^  a  reinforcement  of  five  hundred  veteran 
soldiers  from  Peru,  and  raised  two  companies  of  infantry  and 
a  troop  of  cavalry  at  St  Jago,  the  governor  with  these  new 
troops,  added  to  thirteen  hundred  Spaniards  and  six  hundred 
auxiliaries  composing  the  armv  on  the  frontiers,  marched  to 
relieve  the  fort  of  Arauco  which  was  menaced  by  the  toqui. 
Putopichion  had  in  reality  commenced  his  inarch  for  that  place 
at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  chosen  men,  whose  valour  he 
thought  nothing  was  able  to  rbsist.  But  in  consequence  of 
some  superstitious  auguries  of  the  ex-toqiii  Lientur,  who  had 
resolved  to  share  the^glory  of  this  enterprise,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Araucanian  troops  were  intimiduted,  and  desertea  to 
their  homes  daring  the  march  Putapichion  was  not  dis- 
couraged by  this  d«cction,  r,nd  observing  that  there  could  be 
no  better  omen  in  war  than  an  eager  desire  to  conquer j,  he 
continued  his  march  with  three  thousand  two  Hundred  of 
his  most  determined  followers,  and  encamped  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  fort  of  Arauco.  Some  of  his  officers  advised 
him  to  assault  the  fort  that  same  night ;  but  he  declined  this 
to  give  his  troops  time  for  rest  and  refreshment,  and  that  the 
Spaniards  might  not  reproach  him  with  always  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  darkness,  like  a  robber,  to  favour  his  entefpiises, 
rhe  governor,  who  was  close  at  hand  with  his  army,  having 
resolved  to  offer  battle  to  the  enemy  next  day,  ordered  his 
men  to  prepare  themselves  for  battle,  and  had  a  skirmish  that 
nisht  with  an  advanced  party  of  the  Araucaniahs,  who  had 
a^anced  so  near  the  fort  of  Arauco  as  to  bum  the  huts  of 
the  auxiliaries  on  the  outside  of  the  fortifications.  At  day- 
break, I^sso  took  possession  with  his  army  of  a  strong  posi- 
tion called  Alvarrada,  which  was  defended  on  either  ftank  by 
a  deep  torrent,  so  that  it  could  not  be  turned.     He  placed  all 
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hit  CKftlrj  on  the  righti  under  the  comnmhd  of  the  quarter^ 
muter  Sea,  nhile  the  infimurjr  oil  "the  left  were  under-the  or- 
ders of  RdbbUedo  the  wrjeant-niajor.  Putapichton  advanced 
with  hii  «nuy  in  such  excellent  order,  that  the  governor  who 
bad  been  all  his  life  inured  to  armfe,  could  not  avoid  opei^fy 
ex|>ressinffhis  admiration  of  the  excellent  disposition  a  the 
en^y.  The  Araucanian  soldiers,  whose  h^ads  were  adorned 
with  beautiful  phimes  of  feathers,  seemed  as  if  going  to  a 
banquet,  instead  of  the  doubtful  chance  of  battle.  For  some 
time  the  two  armies  remained  motionless,  as  if  observing  each  . 
other }  when  at  length  the  signal  of  Mtack  was  sounded  by 
Quepuantu,  the  vice-toqui,  by  order  of  Putapiehion.    The 

Stvemor  then  gave  orders  to  the  l^anish  horbe  to  charge 
at  belonffing  to  the  enemy  {  but  it  met  with  so  warm  a  re^ 
oeption,  that  it  was  broken  and  put  to  flight,  and  obliged  to 
taxe  shelter  in  the  rear  of  the  infantry.  Upon  this  event, 
die  Araucanian  infantry  made  so  violent  a  charge  upoii  the 
Spanish  foot  as  to  throw  them  mto  confusion,  insomuch  that 
the  governor  gave  up  all  for  lost.  At  this  critical  moment 
Putapiehion  was  slain;  and  the  governor  availed  himself  «o 
effectually  of  the  confusion  which  this  circumstance  produced 
among  the  Araucanians,  that  he  was  able  to  rally  hU  troops, 
and  led  them  up  anew  to  the  charge,  while  the  Araucanians 
were  solely  intent  upon  carrying  off  the  dead  liodv  of  their 
toqui.  They  even  effected  this,  but  were  completely  defeated 
and  driven  m  disorder  from  the  field.  Quepuantu,  the  vice- 
toqui,  exerted  himself  in  vain  to  restore  order  and  to  bring 
.back  his  troops  to  the  charge,  even  killing  several  of  the  fugi- 
tives with  his  own  hand  )  but  all  his  efforts  were  fruitless,  and 
the  Araucanians  suffered  prodigumstv  in  their  flight,  bang 
pursued  for  more  than  six  miles  m  ait  directions.  Many  of 
the  Spaniards  fell  in  this  battle,  the  most  decisive  that  had 
been  fought  f(Hr  a  lona  time  against  the  Araucanians. 

From  the  death  of  Putapiehion  to  the  termination  of  the 
government  of  Lasso,  the  successive  toquis  of  the  Araucanians 
continued'  the  war  with  more  rashness  than  skill;  none  of 
I'hem,  like  Antiguenu  and  PaiUamachu,  having  sufficient 
judgment  to  repair  the  losses  sustained  by  the  nation,  and 
to  ceimterbalance  tlie  power  and  arms  of  the  Spaniards  by 
skill  and  eonduct.  Quepueulu,  who  was  advanced-  to  the 
rank  of  toqui  alter  the  defeat  at  Alvarroda,  retired  to  a  se- 
questered vale  under  the  covert  of  thick  woods,  where  he 
built  a  house  with  four  opposite  doors,  to  facilitate  his  escape 
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in  case  of  being  attiicked.  The  place  pf  hip  nturenMOt  having 
be^n  discovered  tq  thegpYieiTUHTf  he  sent  the  auturter-maste^ 
to  surprise  him  with  four  hundred  light  omiea  tracfM.  A^ 
these  caf^  uppn  hiin  by  siirprise,  Quepuantu  took  refuge  in 
lite  wpod  i  but  soon  returned  at  the  head  pf ;  fi%  men  whp 
had  come  to  his  assistance,  and  attacked  tho  jSpaniard*  wil^ 
l^reat  courage.  After  a  desperate  engagement  of  half  ao  hoiit, 
m  which  the  toqul  Ip^t  almost  all  his  nien»  heaccq>teda  chal^ 
lenge  from  Loncomallu,  chief  of  the  awtiliaries  attached  to 
the  l^aniards,  and  was  slain  after  a  long  combat.  In  l$S4i, 
a  similar  fate  bcfel  his  successor  Loncamilla,  in  fua  engage- 
ment with  a  small  number  of  Araucanian  troopa  ogiunit  a 
strong  detachment  of  Spaniards.  Oqenucalquin,  hLi  suoce»> 
aor,  after  making  bome  successful  inroads  mto  the  Spanish 
pnyvinces,  lost  his  life  in  an  engagement  with  %iac  hundred 
Sjpaniards  in  the  province  of  lUcunu  Curanteoiy  who  wai^ 
created  toqui  in  the  heat  of  this  action«  had  thie  glorv  pf  ter-* 
minating  it  by  the  rout  of  the  enemy  i  but  was  kiUed  soon 
afterwaras  in  another ,  conflict  Curiniilla,.  the  next  toquiK 
more  daring  than  ,several  of  his  predea^M(H«> .  repeatedly 
ravaged  the  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  Biobio*  and  underr 
took  the  siege  of  Arauco  and  the  other  forts  on  the  Grontiera;. 
but  was  slain  at  length  by  Sea  in  Calcoimo. 

During  the  government  of  this  toqui,  the  Dutch  made 
another  attempt  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Araucanians,  ii^ 
order  ta  obtain  possession  of  Chili,  but  with  no  better  feictune 
dian  on  the  former  occasion.  Their  souadron,  conusting  of 
four  ships,  wa»diq[>ersed  in  a  storm  on  its  arrival  on  the  coast 
in  1638.  A  boat  wdl  manned  and  armed,  being  afterwards 
di^tchedto  the  island  of  ]!k|ocha,  to  enter  into  a  parley  witlt 
the  Araucanians,  was  attadkM  by  the  inhabitants,  who  put  all 
the  crew  to  death  and  took  possession  of  the  boat.  Anpther 
boat  experienced  a  similar  misfortune  in  the  ^mall  island  of 
Taica  or  Santa  Maria,  and  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to  retire 
without  being  able  to  establish  any  intercourse  with  the  Aran- 
canians,  who  were  equally  jealous  of  all  the  European  natioqsi, 
and  not  without  reason.  Some  years  afterwards,  notwith* 
standing  the  ill  success  of  the  Dutch,  a  similar  enterprise  wae 
undertaken  by  Sir  John  Narborougb,  an  English  naval  com- 
mander, by  oirder  of  Charles  II.  In  passing  through  thp 
Straits  of  Magellan,  this  whole  fleet  was  lost. 

In  the  mean  time,  taking  advantage,  of  the  impnid«)ce  and 
anskilfulness  of  the  Araucanian  commanders,  the  gpvemcHr 
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cmthmeA  conilCDtlj  to  ky  wMto  thdr  ttrritoriet.  If«  hud 
ik'ifMglvan  ordan  that  enry  priMMMr  eapible  of  V«uring 
imt  tMtt^  bt  pot  to  dndi  i  but  aftermur^,  recurring  to 
MOM  biuiuuii*  measafw,  he  ordered  theM  to  be  tnu»po|rted 
to  ]^m»  *  nmtonoe  to  tbeni  more  intolereMe  even  A#n  de^ih. 
WltAM^er  Iheie  unhappgr  exiles  euiie  in  tight  of  lanil,  iHiich 
oAtjl  h«ppm«d  in  thet  lUtvigation,  they  used  to  throw  .the)4' 
tihrei  overboud  in  ho|>es  to  escape  by  •wjimming,  ^at  th^ 
min^t  return  to  thefar  oountiy.  Many  had  the  goo4  fortune 
to  save  themselves  in  that  manner  {  but  sueh  as  were  anabfe 
to-  dude  the  visiiaiiee  of  the  sailors,  as  soon  as  they  yrere 
landed  on  the  idsnd  or  at  the  port  of  CalljKH  exposed  them- 
selvea  to  eyerv  toil  and  danger  to  regain  their  beloved  couiitry, 
travilUiig  with  incretUMe  perseverance  and  iatigpe  theim- 
aieikse  extent  of  eoipt  between  that  port  and  the  Bio^io. 
UniMHi  the  relations  of  the  prisoners,  more  ankious  to  deliver 
them  ftom  Uie  miswiea  of  exile  than  even  ffom  d^ath,  fre- 
quently sent  messages  to  the  governor  to  negociate  the  l^Q- 
som  of  such  as  were  condemned  to  be  sent  to  Peru,  h^  ^• 
w«ys  reffasfsd  his  consent,  unless  the  natipn  w^uld  lay  down 
their  anfu  and  submit  to  his  authority.  Lfso  was  ekceedi^y 
aaxiottt  to  perfiMm  a  promise  which  he  bad  made  like  sevyMw 
of  hit  precKoessors,  of  putting  an  end  to  the  irar,  and  used 
every  possible  e£R>rt  for  that  purpose,  Ibr  whldi  no  one  wm 
better  fitted  to  succeed  {  but  he  had  to  contend  ag^nst  an 
invincible  people,  enthusiasdcally  bent  upon  the  preterva^ion 
of  th«r  liberties.  He  employed  every  means  that  could  be 
sugffested  by  wise  policy  and  profound  militarv  dull  to  cffee^ 
thdr  subjngation ;  now  endenvouring  to  humble  their  pride 
by  his  lactones,  at  othor  times  ravaging  their  country  with  five 
imd  sword,  and  endeavouriiur  to  restrain  them  by  the  erta- 
Uiriimmt  of  fortrefses  in  di&rent  parCj  of  thdr  territory. 
Among  Aese,  he  founded  a  clQr  not  fiur  l(irpm  die  ruins  of 
Angol,  to  «4iich  he  gave  the  name  of  San  FrandUco  de  h^ 
V^ga,  and  left  in  it  a  mrrison  of  four  troops  of  horse  and  twpi 
companies  of  foot.  But  it  was  tiken  and  destroyed  ip  tihe 
same  jrear  in  which  it  was  bui)t  by  the  toqui  OurimiUa. 

A  gneat  number  of  men  ^i«re  necessaruy  expended  In  the 
proseedtjbn  of  this  obstinate  war,  so  that  the  Spuiish  Vipy« 
thou^  aimually  ronforced  with  numerous  recruits  firom  Pern, 
was  dfaninished  to  Ums  than  a  half  of  its  force  at  the  com^ 
raoieemeiit  of  the  government  of  Laso.  On  this  account  ho 
seni  over  Don  Wnnxaaeo  Aymdano  to  Spain  to  solicit  new 
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xaiiiforceinento,  and  with  a  promise  of  brioginff  the  war  to  » 
.  Qonchision  in  the  coune  of  two  yean.    But,  ju^ing  froni  the 
,'paat  that  m>  iiicoeMful  an  iiaue  was  little  to  pe  expected,  the 
;Ooait  lent,  oat  Don  Fraociwo  de  Zuniga,  lifiRrquit  of  Baydei, 
^Ai  his  successor,  who  had  given  unquestionable  prooft  (A'  his 
political  and  military  talents,  both  in  Italy  and  FJandors, 
wh^re  he  had  executed  the  chorge  of  quarter-master-gemeraL 
On  his  arrival  in  Chili  in  1640,  either  in  consequence  of  pri- 
vate instructions  from  the  prime  minister,  or  ot  his  own  ac- 
cord, Zuniga  procured  a  personal  conference  with  Linco- 
pichion,  who  mid  been  elected  toqui  on  the  death  of  Curi- 
milla.    Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  humanity,  both  com* 
rrxnders  were  of  the  same  disposition  in  wishing  for  peace, 
ai^^.     lually  averse  from  the  continuance  of  the  destructive 
war  which  had  so  long  raffed  between  their  hostile  nations. 
Tliey  readily  agreed  upon  tne  most  difficult  articles  ^n  settling 
the  preliminaries,  and  a  day  was  appointed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  following  year  for  ratifying  the  conditions  of  a 
definitive  peace  between  the  nations. 

Accbrdmgly,  on  the  6th  of  January  164 J,  the  marquis 
came  to  Quuin,  the  place  of  meeting,  a  village  in  the  province 
of  Puren,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  about  ten  thousana  persons 
collected  ft^m  all  parts  of  Chili,  who  insisted  to  accompany 
him  on  this  joyful  occasion.  Lincopichion  came  there  tike- 
wise  at  the  time  appointed,  accompanied  by  the  four  heredi- 
tary toquis  of  the  Araucanions,  and  a  great  number  of  ulraens 
and  other  natives.  Lincopichion  opened  the  conference  with 
an  eloquent  speech  j  and  then,  according  to  the  cu!>tQms  of 
his  nation,  he  killed  a  chilihueque  or  Araucanian  camel,  and 
sprinkling  a  branch  of  the  boighe  or  Chilese  cinnamon  .tree 
with  its  blood,  he  presented  it  to  the  governor  in  token  of 
peace.  The  articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace  were  next  pro- 
posed, agreed  to,  and  ratified,  being  similar  to  those  formerly 
snentioned  which  had  been  accepted  by  Ancanamon,  with 
die  addition  of  one  insisted  upon  by  the  marquis,  that  the 
Araucanians  should  not  ]  nrmit  the  landing  of  any  strangers 
on  their  coast, -nor  furnisli  bupplies  to  any  foreign  nation 
whatever.  As  this  was  entirely  contbrmable  to  the  political 
maxims  of  the  Araucanian  nation,  it  was  readily  agreed  to, 
and  the  peace  finally  ratified  and  confirmed.  Thus  was  an  end 
put  to  a  destructive  and  sanguinary  war,  which  had  desolated 
the  possessions  of  the  two  nations  for  ninety  years. .  This^im- 
portont  negociation  was^losed  by  the  sacrifice  of  twenty^eight 
-wmmvy^m^'^  ^*  chilihuequcs. 
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chilihueqae«,  and  by  an  eloquent  harangue  from  Antiffuenn» 
the  ulmen  of  the  district  where  it  waa  concluded,  in  wmch  he 
enlarged  on  the  adfantaoes  which  both  nations  would  rea*> 
from  the  establishment  of  peace.  After  this,  the  two  chiefs 
cordially  embraced,  and  congratulated  each  other  on  the 
happy  termination  of  their  joint  endeavours.  They  then  dined 
together,  and  made  mutual  presents  to  each  other,  and  the 
three  lucceeding  days  were  spent  by  both  nations  in  fi^tivitiet 
and  rejoicing. 

In  consequence  of  this  pacification,  all  prisoners  were  re- 
leased on  both  sides,  and  the  Spaniards  had  the  satisfiustion 
of  receiving,  among  many  others,  forty-two  of  their  countrv- 
men  who  had  been  in  captivity  ever  since  the  time  of  tne 
toqui  Pailbmachu.  Commerce,  the  inseparable  concomitant 
of  a  ffood  understanding  among  neigh  Iwuring  natimis,  was 
established  between  the  Spaniards  and  Araucanians.  The 
lands  near  the  frontiers  on  both  sides,  which  had  been  de- 
serted and  laid  waste  by  the  mutual  hostile  incursions,  we.e 
repeopled,  and  a  new  octivity  was  exccrted  in  their  cultivation 
by  the  proprietors,  who  could  now  enjoy  the  produce  in 
tranquilhty  and  safety.  The  hopes  of  disseminating  the  truths 
of  Cnristianity  among  the  inndels  were  again  revived,  and 
the  missionaries  began  freely  to  exercise  their  beneficent 
functions  among  the  inhabitants  of  Araucania.  Notwith- 
standing the  manifold  advantages  of  peace  to  both  nations, 
there  were  some  unquiet  spirits,  both  among  the  Araucanians 
and  Spaniards  whou^ed  their  endeavours  on  specious  pretences 
to  prevent  its  ratification.  The  Araucanian  malecontents 
alleged  that  it  was  merely  a  trick  to  deceive  their  nation,  in 
order  to  conquer  them  at  a  future  opportunity  with  the  more 
facility,  when  they  had  become  un  Accustomed  to  the  use  of 
Those  of  the  Spaniards,  on  the  contrary,  who  were 


arms. 


adverse  to  peace,  pretended  that  by  the  establishment  of  peace, 
the  population  of  the  Araucanians  would  increase  so  fast  that 
they  would  soon  be  able  to  destroy  all  the  Spanish  establish- 
ments in  -Chili.  Some  of  these  had  even  the  audacity  to  cry 
to  artnst  and  endeavoured  to  instigate  the  auxiliaries  to  com- 
mrace  hostilities,  while  the  conferences  were  going  on.  But 
the  marquis  had  the  wisdom  and  good  fortune  to  prevent  the 
renewal  of  the  war,  by  justifying  the  purity  and  good  faith  of 
his  intentions  to  the  evil  disposed  among  the  Araucanians, 
and  by  reprimandmg  and  keeping  in  awe  the  malecontent 
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SMQWf^  1104  filMi%  MeonpUiM  thi*  gbrioi^  mtMim* 
whkili  ffw  impifd  Mid  ntuM  tv  t^  court  of  8|^ 

T«rp jMn  fftpr  tl|«  pflMt^  in  I6i9»  tlM  imporunp*  of^ 
«rtk)(B  «r|iMl  tht  nwrquu  procured  fo  be  iiuMrtod  into  tb|s 
tiffi^  w^ii  rfodfred  tery  marent  to  the  Spaniarda,  hj  iu 
IMmtribuUpg  anteHfOy  to  tof  fiUlora  of  a  tlMrd  and  lait  at* 
WHopt  by  ^m  Dutch  to  acquire  powenion  of  Chili.  On  thU 
opgwon  their  oMewres  were  «o  wdl  tahen*  thai  if  th«r  had 
been  seconded  by  the  Araucanians  they  muat  bare  innlliDly 
eucceeded.  They  fitted  out  a  numerous  fleet,  wdl  provided 
iHth  UMBi  artillery,  and  military  etpfet  from  BrasU,  fUMJl  took 
powewion  of  Valdifia  which  had  been  d«erted  by  fhe  8^- 
nif  rd*  for  more  than  forty  yean,  and  at  ^hicih  place  they  in- 
tended to  Ibrm  an  eetaUbbpnent  ftom  whence  tp  coqqper  the 
reH  of  the  kingdom.  With  this  view,  they  i^ifuediately  be- 
gim  to  build  strong  forts  ai  the  entrance  of  tbe  riv^,  in  vder 
to  secure  powepion  of  that  important  port,  and  ipvited  the 
Arfttcaoiana.  to  join  them  by  tbe  most  flattering  propniaM. 
9ut  thut  gi|Uant  nation  steadily  relused  to  listen  to  the  propo- 
ses, l^^d  adhering  honourably  |o  ^e  stlpulntioiYa  in  |he  trnty 
of  Qnilliu*  absolutely  refused  to  supphr  them  with  provijuons, 
pfwhichUiey  were  much  in  went.  The  Cunchese,  in  whose 
territories  ViUdivia  was  situated,  in  consequence  of  die  couni^ 
of  their  Araucaniim  allies,  likewise  refiued  to  en^er  into  any 
connection  or  correHx>ndence  with  the  Dutch,  or  to  supply 
than  with  provisions.  In  consequence  of  this  refusal,  beuig 
pressed  by  famine,  and  hearing  that  a  combined  army  of 
Spaniavds  aiid  Araucanians  ^a»  iu  full  march  aj^^st  tbem, 
the  Dutch  were  compelled  to  abandon  Valdivia  in  three 
n^onths  aAer  taking  possession.  Sopn  after  their  retreat,  (he 
Mar<)uis  de  Mancura,  son  \q  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  arrived  at 
Valdivia  in  search  oi  the  Dutch  with  ^  >hlps  of  war.  To 
pevetit  the  recurrence  of  a  sinular  itttempt,  be  fortified  the 
hiMrbpur,  and  perticuhurly  the  i/ilind  ^t  its  entrance,  which  hay 
over  unoe  borae  the  name  of  hif  family  title. 

On  the  termination  of  the  sixth  ycwr  pf  his  pacific  flOtero- 
ment,  the  Marqui*  de  Bavdes  was  recalled  Stom  Chui,  and 
J)ofk  Martin  Muxka  appointed  gpyernor  in  bis  place.  He 
likewise  succeeded  in  pre^rvlng  the  kingdom  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity }  and  lite  raily  unfortunate.drcumitiuice  that  oc^ 
curred  during  his  goyemment  was  a  vUfknt  eanhqu^kff*  by 
which  Pftrl  of  the  aty  of  St  J^  wfis  destroviod  on  the  9^  of 
j^y  4$i7.  His  successor,  Don  Antonio  oe  Acugna,  had  a 
■   ^^v-  lO  .  ■  -'  -.r-  '^'very 
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Henmta  of  the  War  wHh  the  AratietmiaiUf  mnd  Mtkitkt  Ntih' 
rathe  of  the  HSstoty  of  CMUt  from  1655  to  lT6Tk 

I  Moirr  much  the  Want  of  niAterieh  for  this  part  of  aijF 
wbrfi,  it  all  the  memoin  of  whltih  I  have  hitherto  availed 
injfMf  terminate  at  this  peribd.  In  the  year  I055i  tlte  «ra» 
JitoMnniciiMd  after  a  peace  of  becircen  foartcen  and  6Aecll 
yean  ehditrtaoe,  bat  cdntemporary  writen  have  left  ut  no 
account  of  the  canaet  which  iiiterrwpted  the  good  ondentan^ 
ing  which  had  beeii  so  happily  Mtaolished  by  the  ifai^uis  da 
llaydcs.  AU  we  knoW  is  that  Clentatu,  the  bereditaiy  (oqni  of 
the  Laiiquenmapu,  was  nnanimouslv  elevated  to  the  aiqMenie 
command  in  1685,  add  signalized  the  commencent  of  hik  ad- 
ministration by  totally  deieatiiig  the  Spanish  army  conmanded 
by  the  srrjeant-mrior  6f  the  kingdom*  who  fiell  in  the  actiMi^ 
This  ildorf  was  ibikhred  by  the  capture  of  the  tbiUtsses  of 
Ariuco,ColCttra,  Siln  ^edro,  Talcamavkla,  and  8ah  Romidow 
In  1656,  the  toqui  crened  the  Bkibio,  completely  delhated  the 
govehior  Acugna  iii  th^  pkitns  of  Yumbol,  destroyed  the  fiMrte 
of  San  Christbval  and  Estanda  del  Rey,  and  burned  the  dtv 
of  Chilian.  We  can  bhly  add,  that  this  war  conthiufed  witn 
ihrtet  fiohmCe  Ibr  ten  years,  during  the  governmenta  of  Ddn 
PmIM  Pbrtd  de  Cassanate,  imd  Don  Francisco  deM|«iescs»  aa 
the  successes  of  Oentaru  Hxt  tiAv  InddMtally  mention^  ha 
any  of  the  writers  belbnging  to  thispertttd.  ^ 

Dbti  Fraildsco  de  Meneies,  a  FBrtUgtiese  by  birth,  hlad 
the  fl^ory  to  terminate  this  new  war  in  1665  by  a  peace,  whioh 
pr6?ed  more  perman^t  than  that  concliided  by  Baydes. 
Alte^  fMeing  himself  ftttm  the  Araocanians,  he  had  the  niis« 
fbrtdh^  of  bdhg  ihvoWed  in  a  cdntest  With  ^e  members  of  the 
itMX  Audience,  who  CppoMd  his  marria|^  with  the  daughter 
of  the  Marquis  de  la  Pica,  as  contrary  to  the  royal  rcgukh- 
tidAs.  This  difference  prbceeded  to  such  a  length,  that  the 
Mari^nis  de  NatamorqUende  wa^  sent  out  firom  Spain  to 
Chili  With  full  powers  to  arrange  matters }  who,  after  due 
ihquiry,  sent  Meneireii  to  Peru  sind  assumed  the  gbvemment 

himiielf. 
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himself.  After  Navamorquende,  the  gpverotnent  of  Chili 
was  administered  succeasiyely  to  the  end  of  the  leventeenth 
century,  by  Don  Misuel  de  SiWa,  Don  Joie  de  Carrera,  and 
Don  Inomas  Marin  de  Proveda,  by  all  of  whom  a  fftoA  under- 
standing appears  to  have  been  kept  up  with  the  Araucanians: 
But  in  1686,  war  had  nearly  been  again  occasioned  with  that 
nation,  in  consequence  of  removing  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Mocho  to  the  north  shore  of  the  Biobio,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  intercoiurse  vdth  foreign  ships. 

The  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  remarka- 
ble in  Chili  by  three  events :   The  deposition  of  the  goveruor 
Don  Francisco  Ibanez,  the  rebellion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Chilo^,  and  the  establishment  of  trade  with  the  French. 
Ibanez  was  accused  uf  having  espoused  the  Austrian  party  in 
the  succession  war,  and  wasUmished  to  Peru ;  and  after  him, 
the  government  was  successively  administered  until  the  year 
172U,  by  Don  Juan  Henriquez,  Don  Andres  Uztariz,  and 
Don  Martin  Concha.    The  rebellion  of  the  islanders  of  Chilo^ 
was  soon  suppressed,  and  the  inhabitants  reduced  to  obedience, 
by  the  prudent  management  of  Don  Pedro  ^Molina,  the 
quarter>ma8ter-general  of  Chili,  who  was  sent  against  them 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  but  who  succeeded  in  re- 
storing them  to  good  order  more  by  mild  and  conciliatory 
measures  than  by  useless  victories.    In  consequence  of  the 
succession  war,  by  which  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  the  French  acquired  lor 
a  time  the  whole  external  commerce  of  Chili.    From  J  707  to 
171 7.,  the  ports  of  that  kingdom  were  filled  with  l^rench  ships, 
which  carried  from  thence  incredible  sums  in  gold  and  silver} 
and  many  Frenchmen  settled  at  this  time  in  the  country, 
who  have  left  numerous  descendants.    During  this  period  the 
learned  Feuill^  resided  three  years  in  Chili,  and  made  his 
well  known  botanical  researches  and  many  protbund  metere- 
oliwical  observations.  >< 

For  some  time  the  Araucanians  had  been  much  dissatisfied 
with  several  articles  in  the  peace,  under  colour  of  whidi  the 
Spaniards  availed  themselves  of  forming  establishments  in 
their  country.  They  also  were  exceedingly  impatient  of  the 
insolent  behaviour  oi'  rertain  persons,  called  captains  qf  the 
JriendSf  who  had  been  introduced  under  the  pretence  of  pro- 
tecting the  missionaries,  and  now  arrogated  a  considerable 
degree  of  authority  over  the  natives  whiui  they  submitted  to 
with  extreme  reluctance.    JStimulated  by  resentment  Ibrlhesc 
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grievancei,  the  Araucanlans  reiK>lved  in  1722  toh'aTei'eooune 
to  arnts,  und  in  tliis  view  they  prboeeded  to  the  eI«cdon  of  a 
toqui  or  militaiy  dictator/'  On  this  occtukion  they  cho«ea 
perton  liamed  Viluinill%  a  man  of  low  rank,  but  who  had  ac- 
quired a  hi|^  character  with  ^  hit  countryn^en  for  jifdgment,, 
courage;  and  extensive  views,  entertaining  no  lew  an  objece 
than  uie  entire  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  Chili.  To 
succeed  in  this  arduous  undertaking,  he  deemed  it  necessary 
to  obtain  the  suppoit  and  assistance  of  all  the  native  Chilese, 
from  the  confines  of  Peru  to  the  Biobio,  and  vast  as  was  the 
extent  of  his  pkn,  he  conceived  it  mi^ht  be  easily  executed. 
Having  slain  three  or  four  S^uiards  m  a  skirmish,  amonff' 
whom  was  one  of  the  captains  of  friends,  as  they  were  called, 
he  dispatched  messengers  with  the  svntbolical  arrows,  each  of 
whom  carried  a  finger  of  the  slain  tipnniards,  to  the  various 
Ghilese  bribes  in  the  Spanish  provinces,  inviting  them  to  take 
up  arms  on-  the  exhibition  of  a  signal,  to  be  given  l^  kihtiling 
fires  bn  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  March  1723,  the  day  pre- 
viously fixed  upon  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  fires' 
were  lighted  up  on  the  mountains  of  Copaipo,  Coqulmbo^' 
Qttiltota,  Raijieagua,  Maule,  and  Itata.  But  either  owing  to 
the  smaUness  of  their  number,  their  apprehension  of  the  issue 
of  the  war,  or  their  long  habitude  of  submission,  the  native 
Chilesein  the  Spanish  provinces  remained  quiet,  and  this 
vast  project  of  the  toqui  was  entirely  disconcerted.  9i 

Having  declared  war  against  the  Spaniards,  Vilumilla  set 
out  inuga^iately  at  the  head  of  an  armv  to  attack  the  l^^ish 
settlements:  Yet  before  commencing  hostilities,  he  requested 
the  missionaries  to  quit  the  country,  that  they  might  not  be 
injured  by  his  detached  parties.  Vilumilla  signalized  the 
commencement  of  this  new  war  by  taking  the  fort  of  Tucapel 
by  storm.  Being  apprehensive  of  a  similar  fate,  the  garrison 
of  Arauco  abandoned  tliat  place.  After  destroying  these  two 
forts,  Vilumilla  directed  his  inarch  for  Puren,  ot  which  he 
expected  to  gain  possession  without  resistance.  But  the  com- 
mander made  so  vigorous  a  defence  that  he  was  under  the 
necessi^  of  beneging  it  in  form.  In  a  short  time  the  garrison 
was  reduced  to  extreme  distress,  both  from  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions and  want  of  water,  the  aqueduct  which  brought  water 
to  the  fart  being  destroyed  by  the  ehemy.  During  a  sallv 
made  by  the  commander  to  obtain  supplies,  he  and  aJI  his 
folbwen  were  slain.    In  this  critical  situation,  Don  GMbrid 
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Tired  «idi^«li^avf|D]r  of  ftfttkoMMildaMn.    Jb  Vilmaifai  cb* 

bSwanf  ^STShBAww  ii|[  Id  order  oTlMtS^kMl  the  dicp 
M  of^  loneiiti  Bali  though  rejpMedljt  ehdkifid  td.  b^ 
tb  by  tike  duimyt  CiQt>  thougl^t  it  Inate  prodenl  to  ahiodan 
the  placet  rad  iiotforditigly  i^klldrew  the  ranafaider  tit'  thd 
ganrboB.  The  war  w*  afterwardt  radiwed  to  skirteiah« 
of  naaU  importuiiQei  and  was  toon  tenninated  by  d  p«oce 
cbnciudcd  at  l^tercte*  d  plaoe  situated  sA  the  tienflmhce  of 
the  Biobio  and  the  Laxa,:  bv  Irhieh  the  prbyiaitaa'Of  the 
tvea^  of  Qoillan  were  rtn^ed^  atfd  the  odioiu  title  of  cqpfairis 
of  tlw  friends  abdiihed. 

-  After  a  mild  and  hahnonioiis  gbvemment  of  fifttan  yein^ 
]>on  Gabriel  CanO  died  at  St  Jago,  and  wis  siicceeded  h^ 
his  oiqphfw  Don  Idaiiuel  d^  Salamrtwi^  who  was  a|%Mnilcd 
hf  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  add  who  conducted  the  govenasoit  in 
cdnforniitT  with  the  eiEcellMit  nuxims  of  his  unde.  Dmk 
Joseph  MansD,  who  wfs  sitot  from  S^pain  as  his  suetessor^ 
hici^ht  coders  to  ^idlect  the  Spanish  inhabitantft  who  wen 
di^fersed  over  the  cottntry  into  cities.  For  this  ^ttpd4ef  in 
1742)  the  new  oovernor  fodnded  theddesof  Capai|io»  Atttel* 
cagua,  MdipiW)  Rancagua,  San  Fernando*  CttrM%  Taka» 
Ttttuben,  and  Ai^dlea*  In  reward  Ibr  this  serrice».  he  Ivds 
promoted  to  the  high  dignity  of  vioerov  of  Peru.  Hiaiufi- 
cessors  continued  to  form  new  pstahliuiinents^  and  in  17 BS, 
Santa  Roia,  Ouasoo-ahot  Casaibhmca,  BdUisb,  Florida* 
Coulemn,  and  Quirigua  were  fotinded  by  Don  DoasMigo 
Rosai  i  but.thest  have  never  flouiidied  like  the  former*  Tms 
governor  likewise  sent  a  colony  to  occupy  the  larger  idaad 
of  Juan  FernandeSt  at  Isola  de  Tiehra*  whidh  had  rediaincd 
tininhabited  till  that  titine,  to  the  great  idjury  of  commerce^ 
as  0ie  iHrates  found  there  a  secure  retreat  whehdi  they  could 
easily  annoy  the  trade  of  Peru  tad  CliilL  In  1759,  Dote 
Manuel  Amat,  who  was  afterwards  Hrioeroy  bf  Pern,  fomided 
th^  cities  of  Santa  Barbara^  Talcamavida,  and  Chialqiiion  the 
Arauuinian  frontier. 

Tranquillity  was  mtian  disturbed  about  the  year  1770^  under 
the  |;ovemmeiit  of  ]^n  Antonio  Oil  OonsiigDt  v^fao  adbsnrdly 
encteavotircd  to  cixmpd  the  Aiteucanions  to  Jiv^  in  ddeik 
Many  ootudls  were  held  to  demise  the  meet  sditabb  meant 
ioT  carrtiqg  this  chimerical  iidicilie.  into  executiitn^  whidi 
was  Mack  ndicikd  h$  thoie  who  werfc  best  icqnamted  with 
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dift  dii|»litiaat«r«jlw  Altedniinl,  wUikdtt^ 
governor  in  aiippoMng  h  practicable.    Th*  ArUiMlftalii  if«ra 
Sifbriinididl' tMe  ihtaitkiiAof  the  governor  bf  tbebc^itoil  *M 
beiliff  iip|iv«lwn»hre  of  diuiger  to  their  libertiaa  fp^  thi^  iM#> 
jmM  huMmuion^  thdr  chid*  met  wctetljr  to  delihferMtf  Upoil. 
'the  belt  ineaaurea  for  ehidingtbe  dcdnit  otthbgoienof  fdtfl^ 
out  tiavidg  Kcoiihs  to  ami.    On  thii  oocaiioo  the  foUoi^kii 
r»aoltttiana  ware  entered  hito  by  the  Butacdjagi  «if  natiMUQ 
aMemhiy  of  th^i  nUbeiil.    Isi,  To  del*y  the  boiUieM u\mi al 
poMdble,  by  eqaivocd  repKet.  and  delnuve  promlaei.  8d>  When 
pr^wed  t^  cobunence  bnildbig,  to  reqnira  toob  tttd  oth«r  ne^ 
oMMHfy  iids  htiak  the  Spaninrds.   Sd^  To  hKv6  «MoiiMe  lb 
wari  #hen  they  foond  ihemwlvcii  no  lohs^  «bl(|  to  ((hide  thtt 
dAaaattda  of  the  Rovemor  i  but  that  oAuy  the  prbvineee  that 
wee^  oompdkd  to  build  ihould  dedare  war,  irli|le  the  oUien 
ronalncd  ncntral  oin  purpose  to  mediate  «  peace.  4th,  Wheb 
■the  mediation  of  theie  diouki  be  reAtteJ,  the  whole  cdn* 
ftderacy  to  join  in  the  war.  5th,  To  aUow  the  oiiiiionirkM  VOf 
dmnrt  in  ufe^,  **  '''5£  ^  nothing  to  aocuie  them  6f  bnt 
bang  Spaniards.    6th,  To  elect  a  supreme  toc[ui,  who  Ihoilld 
have  tbb  charve  of  executing  these  ftMAiitiMis,  and  waa  to 
have  evcijr  tUog  in  readincis  for  takfaii;  the  fidd  whto  ne» 
eeiaary.— A<icoraiM|^y  Antivihi,  ^NKufmcn  of  MaqjUtigUA, 
vm  linaiiimoui^  ewcted  to(|ui  {  but  as  his  province  wai  tnie 
of  Auose  which  were  to  remain  neutral,  he  oeclined  to  accept 
the  office,  and  Curignancu,  brodier  to  the  ulmen  of  Encol 
waa  dected  in  his  stead.  «' 

At  the  first  conference,  the  governor  proposed  his  pba  t6 
the  Araucanians  uhder  every  anpect  that  he  thou^t  idight 
render  it  acceptable  and  agreeable.  In  pursuance  of  their 
previous  agreement,  th6  Araucanians  objected,  eqoivdctiied, 
and  at  Ini^'th  appeared  to  consent,  but  ended  by  requesting 
the  necessky  assistaUoe  for  beginnMg  the  wolrlt.  Actordingi)^, 
having  pointed  out  the  situations  which  he  thou^t  most 
(^bfe  for  the  nei^  cities,  the  governbr  sent  them  a  great 
quantity  of  wrought  iron,  together  with  providUns  fmr  the 
bbottirers,  ahd  icattle  for  transporting  th6  timber.  As  the 
work  nradje  nd  firogreti,  the  quarter^master  Cabtito  re- 
paired to  thb  fkoitier*  irith  several  companies  of  soldiers^  to 
stimulate  the  iattiy  (kierationsi  *^  placed  tor  this  purposi' 
sMMrintMidints  in  different  quarters.  The  serjeant-major 
RiteHt  wal  cntnuted  with  the  Duildhig  of  Nininco,  and  Cap- 
tiMA  Bmgoa  iitfa  that  of  another  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Biobioi  while  Cabrito  directed  all  the  operations  from  hia 
head-^uarten  at  Angol. 

Finding  all  their  acta  of  equivocation  anddolay  incfieotual^i 
th»  i^lknMicaoaana  fle#'  to  arms,  and  Iiaving  united  to  the. 
number  of  five  hundred  men  under  the  toqui  Curiffnancu*' 
thegr  proceeded  to  besiege  Cabrito  in  his  camp.    Burgoa, 
'who  bad  been  made  prisoner  and  very  roughly  treated,  was 
set  at  liberty  in  consequence  of  being  represented  as  inimical 
to  the  quarter-master.    Rivani  croswd  the  Biobio  in  sight  of 
the  enemy  who  were  seeking  to  sluy  him,  but  he  got  away  in 
safety  under  the  protection  of  a  inissioikary^  ana  afterwardc? 
returned  with  four  hundred  men  to  relieve  Gabnto.  Another 
missionary  requested  the  Araucanian  officer  who  escorted  him, 
to  foivive  a  Spaniard  by  whom  he  had  been  gri^ously  ofiendw. 
ed:  The  Araucanian  auNwcred  that  he  had  >  nothing  to  tear 
while  in  company  with  the  misjtionary  {  and  that  it  ^as  now 
no  time  to  think  of  revengiug  private  injuries.    Suchwas  the 
attention  paid.to.  the  sanctity  of  the  miwionaries,  that  not  a' 
single  Spaniai^  was  slain  who  had  die  good  fortune  oi' getting 
under  Uieir  protection.  >     .  vj 

In  order  to  oitatk  the  Ai^aucanians  in  several  places  t^; 
once,  the  governor  formed  on  alliance  with  the  Pehuenches, 
who  inhabit  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes  between  the 
latitudes  of  3S<*  SO'  and  SG"*  S.  and  between  the  heads  of  the 
rivers  Maypo  and  Chilian.  They  accordingly,  sent  an  army 
through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  to  invade  Araucania : 
But  Curignancu,  being  infornicd  of  their  iqiproach,  fell  upon 
them  by  surprise  while  descending  from  the  Andes  and  com- 
pletely routed  them,  taking  their  general  Coligura  and  his 
son,  both  of  whom  he  put  to  death.  Though  this  event 
might  have  been  supposed  calculated  to  occasion  eternal  en- 
miw  between  the  Pehuofiches  and  Araucaninns,  it  yet  so  effec- 
tually reconciled  them,  tbtt  the  Pehuenches  have  been  ever 
since  faithful  allies  to  the  Araucanians,  and  implacable  enemies 
to  the  Spaniards.  Even  in  this  war,  Curignancu  availed 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  these  mountaineers  to  harass  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Jago.  Since 
that  time,  the  Pehuenches  frequently  attack  the  l^anish  ca- 
xavans  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili,  and  almost  every 
year  furnishes  some  melancholy  events  of  that  kind. 

The  mortification  of  seeing  his  grand  project  completely 
overthrown  preyed  on  the  mind  of  Oonzago,  afarea^  afflicted 
by  a  severe  chronic  illness,  which  was  so  much  aggravated 
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by  this  diiappointinent  as  to  cut  him  off  in  the  second  year; 
of  the  war  (  and  Don  Francisco  Xavier  dc  Morales  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor  by  the  viceroy  of  Peru.    As  finnnerfy 
concerted,  the  neutral  pruvinct's  of  Araucania  now  declared 
in  favour  of  those  who  hod  first  begun  hostilities,  and  the 
war  was  prot»ecuted  with  vigour  by  the  whole  confederacy. 
Curiffnancu    and  his  brave  vice-toqui  Leviantu,   kept  the 
Spanish  troops  in  conHtant  utotion  and  alarm,  though  rein- 
forced by  several  diviuons  from  Spain.     Having  no  materials 
for  giving  an  account  of  the  events  of  this  war,  it  can  only 
be  mentioned  that  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  in  the  bemnning 
of  the  year  1778,  by  which  period  the  expences  of  we  war 
had  exceeded  1,700,000  dollais.     In  the  same  year  an  ac- 
commodation was  agreed  upon,  and  Curignancu  was  invested 
by  the  Butacayof;  with  full  powers  to  settle,  the  articles  of 
peace.    He  required  as  a  preliminary,  that  the  conferences 
should  be  held  in  the  city  of  St  Jago,  which  was  conceded 
bv  the  Spanish  governor  though  coutrarv  to  the  usual  custom. 
During  the  ncgociations  in  that  city»  he  made  another  de- 
mand still  more  extraordinary,  <*  That  his  nation  should  be 
allowed  to  keep  a  resident  agent  in  the  capital  of  Chili."  This 
was  warmly  opposed  by  the  Spanish  officers ;  but  <the.  gover- 
nor thought  proper  to  grant  this  likewise,  as  an  excellent  ex- 
pedirat  for  readily  adjuKting  any  differences  that  might  arise 
oetween  the  two  nations.    Tlic  other  articles  of  the  peace 
were  adjustt^d  with  all  manner  of  facility,  as  the  treaties  oC 
Quillan  and  Negrcte  were  revived  by  mutual  consent.  -^ 

On  the  death  of  Gonzago  being  known  in  Spain,  Don 
Augustino  Jauregui  was  sent  out  to  assume  the  government 
of  Chili,  who  has  since  filled  the  important  office  <^  viceroy 
of  Peru  with  universal  approbation.^  He  was  succeeded  by 
Don  Ambrosio  BenarideK,  who  rendered  the  country  happy 
by  his  wise  and  beneficent  administration.  **  On  the  2ist  of 
November  1787,  Don  Ambrosio  Higgins  a  native  of  Ireland, 
formerly  brigadier-general  of  the  cavalry  in  Chili,  was  ap- 
pointed president,  governor,  and  captain-general  of  the  king- 
dom, a  gentleman  of  an  enlishtened  mind  and  excellent  dis- 
position, who  has  gained  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  the  inha- 
bitants. In  1792  he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
high  station  with  all  the  vigilance  and  fidelity  which  belong 
to  liis  estimable  character,  and  which  are  required  in  so  im- 
portant a  situation.  On  his  first  accession  to  the  government, 
be  visited  all  the  northern  provinces;  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
pensing 
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^ „ .      _  taeoiinginjt igriedkiiri,  aptmiiwUMi  niibef» 

aafl  iaprofjttg  ills  fionmieitee  and  fi«h«ri(<«  «r  tM  kingdbni. 
Kb  Imm  Ali#  MtaUblMd  sohoob,  npftirefl  th«  roidi  tbrottgli^ 
^mAtikontttryt  and  hat  built  several  &ew  ciUet'." 
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Siaii  ^  Chili  towards  tkeendofsht  Eighteenth  Cenfuiy '. 

i^Fbaii  the  lihorl  deduction  of  the  occurrences  in  Chllt 
iniiee  ili.dlacoTei7>  which  has  been  attempted  in  the  foregofaig 
page%  it  w3i  be  seen  that  the  acouisition  aud  maintenaoce  of 
that  iotaresdng  and  inpditant  colony  has  cost  more  expmdi- 
tkiro  af  Uuod  and  toeasure  to  l^jiain  than  all  the  rest  of  her 
Aasaiican  possessloiu.  The  Araucanians,  though  only  oo^ 
dupfiflf  a  onall  extent  of  territory,  and  wiUl  far  hiferior  arm*, 
hm»tiQt  only,  been  abk  to  resist  the  military  power  of  S^Mlin, 
till  then  re^oned  invineiUe,  bat  have  endiutgered  the  loss  m 
hair  btet  asttbUshed  possessions.  Though  most  of  th^  %>anish 
eOobrs  emplbved  in  the  early  period  of  the  Araucanian  war 
had  been  farad  In  the  low  coontrles*  that  excellent  school  of 
adUtaiy  knoiHed^,  and  her  soldiers  were  armed  With  those 
dastnitidvft  weuwns  before  which  the  most  extensive  etnpim 
of  America  had  so  early  fiillen,  and  w<9Pe  ocmsidered  as  the 
bast  disciplined  and  bravest  troops  in  the  world ;  yet  has  this 
brave  people  been  able  to  resist  their  utmost  effi)rts,  and  still 
inalitfaiB  thair  independrace  unimpaired.  This  will  appear 
wondarftil,  eqMcially  when  we  confeidcr  the  decided  iiiperio^ 
rity  t^dch  European  ihilitarv  discif^e  and  skill  have  dVeh 
tp  Its  troops  in  all  partk  of  the  world.  The  raplditjr  <n  the 
a^Milih  obnquestt  in  America  excited  universal  astonuhOMHit  j 
and  a  nnall  nutnber  -of  IVtnuguese  oained  with  almost  kiiir** 
diUe  fivdility  an  extensive  tehitory  m  the  east,  evtin  althcfUtfh 
th$  natives  werk  extronely  numerous  and  accustomfed  to  the 
ufl^K^  fire-arms.  Yet,  m  spite  of  every  effort  of  force  and 
skilly  the  Araneanians  hate  valiantly  defetidcd  their  country. 


1  tih  tint  puttge  withiil  inverted  cbflimu,  i*  «a  lOAlAm  t6  dM  ittt 
•f  Mo^iM  by  the  original  tnn»l«tor.r-E. 

1  The  iniormation  of  Molina  appears  to  have  eloaed  about  17S7 1  but  ia 
adnu  note*  by  the  triuulator,  interwoTen  here  into  thetexl,  siefrilnft 
nodcet  to  th«  year  1794  oceur.r^£.  '      .,.->. 
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fvinqim  (b«(  •  fine  people^  however  incontiderable  in  pomt 
qf  QWnnert*  C9P  i^rform  wondorp.  .i 

IS^ppe  loiiqg  their  poMenigps  in  Arauegnk,  the  Spmiiw^ 
iHtv^  pndmViy  qonfined  their  viewi  to  the  meitvtkn  «m1 
iniprovinpent  of  that  jtert  of  Chili  whkb  4^  beMveeii  tbe 
^onth^m  MHifipee  of  Pera  and  the  river  l^oinok  extending 
Mween  the  latitudes  of  **''  and  96«  SO^  S.  A*  ibnnerfy 
m^tioiied  this  kin«lom  is  divided  into  thirtfw  imvnaces. 
Qf  iate^eari  two  ciher  provinces  have  been  fiyrmed  bgr  the 
diqpiiietipa  of  Manlet  and  the  provinoes  of  Cauqusota  and 
Pvnoo  are  nominally  added  to  thie  Ujimm  number,  b«t  witbofit 
uny  addition  of  territorv.  Besides  th«se>  they  pofaaaa  the 
fbrtfess  and  port  of  V alcBvia  in  the  coimtry  of  the  G«Mbes» 
^  archipeUigo  of  Chiiol,  and  the  ishmd  of  Jnaa  Fermmdez. 
Thi|  colony  or  king[dom  of  Chili  is  governed  by  an  ^l&tm, 
^hp  (pombuies  the  titles  and  fimctions  of  civil  govemor»  pit- 
sident  of  the  court  of  audience,  and  captaln-gene nli,  aoi 
upually  holds  the  rank  of  Iieutenant>genenl  in  the  £* 
lfmy»  He  resides  in  the  ci^  of  St  Jagp,  and  is  soldy 
dent  upon  the  hing,  except  that  in  time  of  war  be  is  < 
in  aonie  points  to  receive  orders  from  the  viceroy  of  PeM. 
bi  qpiality  of  captain-fl^eral,  he  iscommanderHn-chiefoftibe 
Kftvji  having  under  bis  immediate  orders  the  three  priooqial 
militarjr  oDicers  of  the  kingdom,  the  quaiter>maater-^{epend, 
the  aeijeant>major,  and  the  commissar-general,  besides  the 
four  commandants  of  Chikie,  Valdivia,  Valparaiso,  and  Jufm 
Femapdes.^  As  president  and  governor,  he  has  the  siq>reme 
adwrinintratiop  of  justice,  and  presides  in  the  superior  tribu- 
najs  wtabUshed  in  the  capital,  whose  jurisdiction  esOeods 
OT^  aP  the  provinces  and  dependencies  of  Chili*  The  chief 
of  th^le  is  the  royal  audience,  whose  decisions  are  final  in  (ril 
cftusfP  bcAh  ^vil  and  criminal,  and  which  il  divided  into  two 
chambmt  one  for  civil  and  the  other  for  criminal  cau4e& 
Bo^  are  CfHnposed  of  several  respectable  oydors  or  judges*  » 
f^^t^  fiscal,  royal  nrocunrtor,  and  protector  of  the  Indians, 
tj^nS  whifih  oflBcers  nave  high  solaria  from  the  crown.  !■ 
^vil  caiis^  where  the  sum  at  issue  exceeds  the  value  of  10,000 
d(#irs*  m  appml  lies  from  their  sentence  to  the  si^reroe 
eovncil  of  the  Indies*  The  other  supreme  courts  are  those  of 
Finapqs,  of  the  CrwatUi,  of  Vacant  lands,  and  the  Consulate 
fljT  tribunal  of  commerce. 

'  The  provinces  of  Chili  are  governed  by  oflBcers  who  were 
formerly  caQed  corregidors,  Ipwt  are  now  known  by  the  title 
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of  sub^el^ates,  whioh  ought  to  be  nominated  by  the  crown, 
but  are  generally  appointed  by  the  governor,  owing  to  the 
diitanoe  from  S^ain.  These,  aa  lieutcaants  of  the  governor, 
havejuriidiotion  both  in  civil  and  military  afiSiin,  and  as  their 
emdlumenti  are  entirely  derived  from  fee§,  their  amount  ik 
by  no  meant  regular.  In  each  capital  of  a  province,  there  js 
or  ought  to  be  a  municipal  magistracy  denommated  theCabildo, 
composed  of  several  regidors  appointed  for  life,  of  a  standard- 
bearer,  a  procurator,  a  forensic  judge  called  the  provincial 
alcalde,  a  high  sheriff  called  alguozil-mayor,  and  two  alcaldes. 
These  latter  officera  are  nominated  annually  by  the  cabildo 
from  the  most  respectable  inhabitants,  and  have  jurisdiction 
<both  in  civil  and  criminal  causes  in  the  first  instance^ 

All  the  inhabitants  able  to  cariy  arms  are  divided  into  re- 
giments,, which  are  bound  to  march  to  the  sea-coast  or  the 
frontiers  in  case  of  war.  In  1792,  the  militia  amounted  to 
15,856  men,  :n  the  two  bishoprics  of  St  Jago  and  Gincep- 
tibni  10,218  in  the  former,  and  5,638  in  the  latter.  This 
force  which  was  est!tbli»hed  in  1777,  during  the  government 
of  Don  Augustino  ^Taregui,  is  only  called  out  on  great  occa« 
sions,  and  is  seldom  obliged  to  perform  the  duty  of  centinds 
and  patroles ;  but  is  obliged  to  hold  itseli'always  in  readiness  for 
war,  and  frec]uently  to  exercise  in  the  use  of  arms.  Besides 
this  regular  militia,  there  are  a  great  number  of  city  corps, 
who  are  commanded  by  officers  named  commissaries  instead 
of  colonels.  These  are  divided  into  several  companies,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  and  population  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts ;  and  the  companies  have  no  fixed  numbers,  sometimes 
exceeding  a  hundred  men,  and  at  other  times  falling  short  of 
that  number.  This  city  militia  supplies  guards  for  the  prisons 
and  for  the  escort  of  prisoners,  and  peribrms  the  duties  re- 
quired by  the  police,  without  being  exempted  from  military 
service  when  occasion  requires ;  and  from  these  companies 
recruits  are  drawn  to  supply  vacancies  in  the  regular  militia. 
Every  one  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  thus  enrolled  either  in 
these  companies  or  in  the  regular  militia,  except  such  as  are 
indispensably  necessary  for  cultivating  the  land  and  taking  care 
of  the  cattle.  Besides  this  militia,  the  crown  maintains  a  regular 
force  of  veteran  troops  part  at  St  Jago  and  part  at  Conc^tion 
for  the  protection  of  the  Araucanian  frontier.  In  1792,  all 
the  veteran  troops  in  Chili  amounted  to  1976  men,  divided 
into  two  companies  of  artillery,  nine  troops  of  horse,  includ- 
ing a  raBciment  of  dragoons  at  St  Jago,  and  the  rest  infantry. 
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The  cavalry  ii  commanded  by  a  brigadier-generalt  who  is 
onarter-masteiHDrenerai  of  the  kinfldom,  and  intendant  of 
Conception.  The  infiintrr  and  artillery  are  unddr  the  com- 
mand of  two  lieutenant-colonelft.  Besides  these  roval  tro(^, 
the  city  of  St  Ji^o  keeps  several  troops  of  dragoons  in  constant 
pay  for  its  partfcular  protection. 

In  regard  to  ecclesiastical  polity,  Chili  is  divided  into  two 
extensive  bishoprics,  those  of  St  Jaoo  and  of  Conception, 
the  bishops  of  tnese  dioceses  beiiiff  suffragans  to  the  archbi- 
shop of  Lima.    The  bishopric  ofSt  Jago  extends  from  the 
confines  of  Peru  to  the  river  Maule,  and  includes  the  pro- 
vince of  Cujo  on  the  east  side  of  the  Andes.    The  bishopric 
of  Conception  comprises  all  the  rest  of  Chili  and  the  islands  ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  this  extent  is  inhabited  by  pagans, 
being  the  confederacy  of  Araucania  and  its  auxiliaries.     The 
two  cathedrals  have  a  competent  number  of  canons  or  pre- 
bendaries, whose  revenues  as  well  as  those  of  the  bishops 
depend  u)M>n  the  tythes.     The  holy  tribunal  of  the  inquisition 
at  Limn,  has  a  commissary  and  several  subaltern  officers  or 
familiars  resident  at  St  Jsffo.     Upon  his  first  coming  into 
Chili,  Valdivia  brought  with  him  several  monks  of  the  order 
of  Mercy.     About  the  year  1559,  the  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans were  established  in  the   country,  the  Augustins  in 
1595,  and  the  Hospitailei's  of  St  John  of  God  in  1615.  These 
orders  all  have  a  number  of  convents,  and  the  three  first 
form  distinct  jurisdictions  under  their  respective  provincials. 
The  brothers  of  St  John  have  the  charge  of  the  hospitals, 
under  tlic  direction  of  a  commissary,  dependent  on  the  pn>- 
vincial  of  their  order  in  Peru.     The  Jesuits  came  likewise 
into  Chili  in  1593,  ulon:;  with  Don  Martin  Loyola,  nephew 
to  their  founder,  and  formed  a  separate  province,  but  were 
afterwards  suppressed  along  with  the  rest  of  their  order  in  all 
parts  of  Christendom.     Other  orders  have  several  times  at- 
tempted to  form  establishments  in  Chili,  but  have  always 
been  resisted  by  the  inhabitants.     There  are  several  convents 
of  nuns  in  the  cities  of  St  Jago  ancr  Conception,  bat  none 
are  contained  in  the  other  cities  of  the  kingdom. 

Though  the  cities  are  in  general  built  in  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  the  kingdom,  many  of  them  might  have  been 
moire  conveniently  situated  for  trade  upon  the  banks  of  the 
navigable  rivers ;  as  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  those 
of  recent  erection.  The  streets  in  all  the  cities  are  laid  out 
in  straight  lines,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
.<,  are 
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lift  g0|ieraU|  tbojul  Ipt^  feet  widf.    The  hoiiKt  nr*  moiify 

on  fEJie  mitfijlf I  MHl  iHMpfomily  pidiited  wHhm,  «Mh  hfidig 
•0OQiii)noiwed  wffH  f  plftMuit  nrdeo,  irrinled  bgr  meiiiw  oi^ 
an  ^(fM^  9f  oHppIt  whMh  Vktimkf  fiumiibe*  wtter  kr  the 
me  or  the  Amilv.  Hioie  houMtwludi  beloM  to  thf  w«i|t|iiifr 
clfigfc  mniqilaHy  the  pobUKy.  «if  apleiididlj  ami  twnAUlj 
fmrttUhed.  )^<HMf)p  thm  oM  UuQdinft  of  tifo  itorlee  UA 
refif^i^  ^  1"^  violent  emtlMttakfli,  many  of  the  inhaU* 
'  mtlHfive  <ff  ^^  yean  vfiltiifefi  to  oioetriict  their  hoiiaie  io 
if  European  pgi9pi|^rf  and  to  ntide  in  upper  roomei  em<- 
prlvignnfsf^  and  Itone  in  the  oonatruetiao  of  tfieir  new 
\il0f[^mp,  if^ltif^d  pf  day  hardened  in  the  lun  whieh  wak 
Ibnner^  mppqiff^  hm  l>ahle  to  injury.  By  thie  change  the 
^tijM  lave  f  ipMch  hMidaom^  appearance  than  fiM^ierly. 
Cetkurii  fe^fVH  and  wd)i»  were  of  old  much  more  common 
than  now)  aid  tjie  want  of  theie  may  Iwve  contribntffd  to 
lender  i^  {^fnldifigp  mora  eepurr  from  the  eflMs  of  earth* 
(fuakei. 

The  ^horphet  in  ,C9*i))  ape  in  general  mone  remarkable  Sat 
their  wefilth  thfiii  their  ard^ itactwo  i  but  the  cathedral  and 
tlte  ^nrch  of  the  Doqainicant  in  St  Jago  are  both  built  of 
ftione  fuid  ii|  a  hnndMNm  ilyle^  The  cMhedral  was  recently 
eooftructed  pt  ^e  royal  oqnencei  under  the  diraction  of  the 
bishop  pon  Afanoel  Alday*  The  plan  waa  drawn  by  two 
Englfjih  architect,  who  puperintended  the  worh.  It  it  built 
in  a  masterjly  styjie,  and  extends  S84  French  feet  in  length. 
*V)^bcn  about  half  finished*  the  architects  refused  to  proved 
unleM  ^eir  wages  were  aMgmented  i  but  two  Indians  who  had 
woidked  under  Uie  Sngfishmtn  had  privately  made  themselves 
aoi|oainted  wjth  every  branch  of  the  art,  and  oflered  to  oom- 
ple^!  tjie  iabric,  which  they  did  with  us  much  skill  as  their 
maMMTs.  Tlie  fottowing  edifices  in  the  capital  are  also  de- 
serving of  notice.  The  Dorracks  for  the  dragoons ;  the  mintp 
jat^  DuUtby  a  Romaic  architect}  and  the  ho^ital  for  or<^ 
nhans,  founded  by  the^llarquis  of  Moute-pio,  and  endowed 
by  the  crown. 

In  consec|uence  of  the  free  trade  lately  granted  to  Chilit  it 
is  inpr^ng  in  population  with  a  rapidity  proportional  to  the 
sotnhri^  ofifs  dimate  and  the  fertility,  ot  its  soil  The  Eu- 
ropifans  mosdy  consist  of  anupronts  jfrom  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Spain*  Fith  a  few  j^ench*  i^glidi*  and  Italians. 
The  Creole,  or  deso^dents  of  European  setllers  are  still 
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mora  numerous.    The  character  of  that  rice,  widi  aome  slight 
diflerences  owing  to  climate'  and  gOTemmoit,  ii  simUar  ter' 
that  of  other  American  Creoles  descended  from  Europeans;^ 
<*'  The  CSreoles  are  generallv  well  made,  and  are  rarMy  found 
with  those  deformities  which  are  so  common  in  othei*  eouhftles.' 
Their  courage  has  freq^uently  signalised  Itself  in  ^ar,  br  «; 
series  of  brilliant  exploits,  nor  would  there  be  better  soldiers  ^ 
in  the  world  if  less  averse  from  submission  to  discipline;  Thei^*^ 
history  furnishes  no  examples  of  that  cowardice,  treacheiy, 
and  baseness  which  diriionour  the  annab  of  all  nations,'  and 
scarcely  can  an  instance  be  adduced  of  a  Creole  having'  (com- 
mitted a  disgraceful  action.     Untainted  by  the  mctiOff  Vices  of 
dissimulation,    artifice,  and    suspicion,  they  possess  griiat 
frankness  and  vivaci^  of  character,  joined  to  a  high  opiriloK 
of  themselves,  and  their  intercourse  with  the  world  is  not' ■ 
stained  by  ihat  mysterious  reserve  so  common  in  Europe, 
which  obscures  the  most  amiable  characters,  depresses  the' 
social  spirit,  and  chills  sensibility  of  disposition.     Possessed' 
of  an   ardent  imagination  and  impatient  of  restraint,  they 
are  prone  to  independence  yet  inconstant  in  their  inclinh-^ 
tions  and  pursuits.     By  the  warmth  of  their  temperature,^  - 
they  are  impelled  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  with  an  ei^rness' 
to  which  they  sacrifice  their  fortunes  and  oilen  their  lives. 
They  possess  keen  penetration,  and  a  remarkable  facility  of 
conceiving  and  expressing  their  ideas  with  force  and  elieamess, 
together  with  a  happy  talent  of  observation,  combined  with 
all  those  qualities  of  muid  and  character,  which  render  men' 
capable  of  conceiving  and  executing  the  greatest  enterprises,"'^ 
especially  when  stimulated  by  oppression  V 

Whatever  intelligent  and  unprqadiced  travellers  have  ob- 
served respecting  the  characters  of  the  French  and  EngHsli 
Creoles,  will  pei'fectly  apply  to  those  of  Chili.  The  same 
modes  of  thinking  and  the  same  moral  qualities  arc  discern* 
ible  in  them  all.  They  generally  have  respectable  talents^ 
and  succeed  in  all  the  arts  to  which  they  apply.  Had  they  ♦' 
the  same  motives  to  stimulate  them  as  are  found  in  Europe, 
they  would  make  as  great  progress  in  the  useful  sciences  as 
they  have  already  made  in  metaphysics.  They  do  not  readily 
imbibe  prejudices,  and  are  not  tenacious  in  retaining  them. 
As  however,  scientific  books  and  philosophical  instruments 
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arc  very  scarce  and  difficultly  attainable  in  Chili,  their  talento 
have  no  opportunity  of  being  developed,  and  are  moitl^  i>ro- 
ploycd  in  trifling  pumuitt  i  and  as  the  expence  of  printing  is 
enonnouB,  they  are  discouraged  from  literary  exertion,  so 
that  few  among  them  aspire  to  the  reputation  of  becoming 
authors.  The  knowledge  of  the  civil  and  canon  law  is  held  in 
high  estimation,  so  that  many  of  the  youth  of  Chili,  after 
completing  their  academical  education  in  their  own  country, 
proceed  to  Lima  to  study  law.  The  fine  arts  are  in  n  low 
state  in  Chili,  and  even  the  mechanical  arts  are  far  from  per- 
fection. The  arts  of  carpentry,  of  working  in  iron,  ana  in 
the  precious  metals,  are  however  to  bo  excepted,  in  which 
they  have  made  considerable  progre6i<,  in  consequence  oF  the 
information  and  example  of  some  German  artists,  who  were 
introduced  into  Chili  bv  that  worthy  ecclesiastic  Father 
Carlos,  a  native  of  Hainhauscn  in  Bavariti.  The  important 
changes  which  the  beneficence  of  an  enlightened  admuiistra- 
tion  m  Spain  have  lately  introduced  into  the  American  colo- 
nies, by  airecting  thtf  attention  of  the  subjects  to  useful  im~ 
provements,  have  extended  their  influence  even  to  Chili. 
Arts  and  sciences,  ibrmeriy  unknown  or  but  very  imperfectly, 
now  engage  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants,  and  there  is 
reason  to  nope  that  the  country  will  soon  assume  a  better 
aspect. 

llie  peasantry  of  Spanish  Chili,  though   for  much  the 

S eater  part  of  Spanish  descent,  dress  after  the  manner  of 
e  Araucanians.  Thinly  dispersed  over  an  extensive  coun- 
try, and  unincumbered  by  restraint,  they  enjoy  complete 
liberty,  and  lead  a  tranquil  and  happy  life,  amidst  the  enjoy- 
ment of  abundance,  in  a  delightful  climate  and  fertile  soil. 
The  principal  part  of  these  healthy  and  vigorous  men  live 
disperst'dly  upon  their  respective  possessions,  and  cultivate 
with  their  own  hands  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  ground. 
They  are  naturally  gay,  and  fond  of  all  kinds  of  diversion. 
They  have  likewise  a  strong  taste  for  music,  an'^  er  .  ompose 
verties,  which,  thoush  rtule  and  inel(M;ant,  pc  m'  ■  'nuch 
pleasing  native  simplicity,  often  more  inter  '<r  -b..  the 
laboured  compositions  of  cultivated  poets.  Lxiemporary 
rhymers  are  common  among  them,  like  the  improvisatori  of 
Italy,  and  are  called  Pallatbres,  who  are  held  in  great  esti- 
xttation,  and  devote  themselves  entirely  to  that  occupation. 
hi  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Chili,  no  other  language  than 
•"^'avMi  It?  spoken,  except  upon  the  frontiers,   where  the 
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peaianti  qpeak  both  Araucan.aii  and  SpauMh.  The  men 
draw  in  th«  fiuhion  of  Spain,  and  the  v  r^en  in  tlut  of  Peru ; 
only  that  the  women  in  Chili  wear  their  garment!  longer  than 
it  utual  in  Peru.  Lima  pretcribet  the  tathiont  for  Chili «  as 
it  done  by  Pant  for  the  reat  of  Europi  ;  and  the  inhabitautH 
of  Chili  and  Peru  are  couall^  luxurioua,  at  in  both  ctMintries 
the  wealthy  make  a  ipiendid  display  in  their  dreu,  titkt, 
Ci>adi3a,  and  tervantt.  Chili  emovt  alone  of  all  the  Ameri- 
<  an  o  loniet,  the  high  honour  of  having  two  oS  its  citizens 
•.ijuMt.i.  (.0  the  dignity  of  grandeet  of  Spain:  Don  Fernando 
Irrazaliel,  Marquit  of  Valparaito,  bom  in  St  Jago,  who  was 
'•ceroy  of  Navarre,  and  gcneraliiaimo  of  the  Spanish  army 
in  the  reign  of  Phil^  IV.  and  Don  Fermin  Caravajal,  Duke 
of  San  Carlos,  a  native  of  Conception,  who  retidea  at  pretent ' 
a^  the  court  of  Madrid.  Don  Juan  do  Covarrubiat,  a  nativ«^ 
of  St  Jago,  who  went  into  the  tervice  of  France  in  the  be- 
l^nniiu;  of  the  eighteenth  century,  waa  rewarded  with  Uie 
title  of  mar^it,  tne  order  of  the  Holy  Ghoatt  and  the  rauok 
of  Marahal  in  the  French  army. 

llie  talubritv  of  the  climate^  and  the  conttant  exercise  on 
horteback  to  wnich  the  nativet  of  Chili  are  accustomed  from 
their  infiuncy,  render  them  strong  and  active,  and  preserve 
them  from  many  diseases.  The  small-pox  it  not  so  common 
as  in  Europe,  but  makes  terriUe  ravaset  when  it  appeart*. 
In  the  year  1766,  it  was  first  introduced  into  the  jprovince  of 
Maule,  where  it  proved  exceedingly  fatal.  At  this  time,  a 
countryman  who  nad  recovered  from  this  loathsome  disease, 
conceived  the  idea  of  curing  those  unhappy  persons  who  were 
deemed  in  a  de«>erate  situation,  by  means  of  cows  ndlk, 
which  he  gave  to  nis  patients  to  drink,  or  administered  in 
clysters.  By  this  simple  remedy,  he  cured  all  whom  he  at- 
tended ;  while  the  physicians  saved  very  few  by  their  compli- 
cated prescriptions.  I  mention  this  circumstance,  as  it 
strongly  confirms  the  practice  of  M.  Lassone,  physician  to 

the 

3  Thit  refer*  to  1787,  when  Molina  publiihed  his  work.— £. 

4  Several  years  ago»  before  that  terrible  French  emotion  which  now  d^ 
•olatet  Spain,  the  ^Nuuth  government  communicated  to  all  har  colsaiae, 
howtver  diiMnt,  the  ineitimable  benefit  of  vaccination.  It  may  ba  here 
wamioned  that  k  haa  been  long  known  amaa||  the  illiterate  cowJieidt  in 
tkemoantains  of  Pen*  aO  either  nadve  Ptenmant  or  Negroai,  tkat  a  dk* 
ease 'of  the  hands  which  they  are  liable  to  be  infected  with  on  hftiullSng  ^ 
caiadcowa  udderf.  tht  cow-fox,  efiectually  arms  all  who  have  bsen  sub- 
Iccttd  to  it  agidnst  the  infectHm  of  the  im?/A^x.— £. 
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the  queeh  of  France,  published  in  the  Medical  Transactions 
of  Paris  for  1779,  who  was  successful  in  curinff  the  small-pot 
with  cows  milk,  mixed  with  a  decoction  of  parsley  roots. 
From  these^  instances  it  would  appear,  that  milk  has  th^ 
power  df  lessening  the  virulence  of  this  terrible  disease. 

The  Creole  inhabitants  of  Chili  are  in  general  generous  and 
benevolent.  Contested  with  A  comfortAblie  subsistence,  so 
easily  acquired  in  that  country,  they  are  rarely  infected  with 
the  vice  of  avarice,  and  even  scarcely  know  what  parsimony 
is.  Their  houses  afe  universally  open  to  all  travellers,  whom 
diey  entertain  with  much  hospitality,  without  any  idea  of 
being  paid ;  and  this  virtue  is  even  exercised  in  the  cities. 
Heiace,  they  haVe  not  hitherto  attended  to  the  erection  of 
inns  and  public  lodging-houses,  or  hotels,  Which  will  become 
necessary  when  the  commerce  of  the  interior  becomes  more 
active.  The  inhabitants  of  Chili  are  very  dexterous  in  using 
the  lagui,  which  they  constantly  carry  with  them  on  their 
excursions.  It  consists  of  a  strap  of  leather  several  fathoms 
in  length,  twisted  like  a  cord,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened 
to  the  girth  imder  the  horses  bellv,  and  the  other  end  termi- 
nates in  a  strong  noose,  which  they  throw  over  any  animal 
they  wish  to  catch  with  so  much  dexterity  as  hardly  ever  to 
iniss  their  aim'.  It  is  used  likewise  on  foot,  in  which  case 
one  end  is  fixed  to  the  girdle.    The  peasants  of  Chili  em- 

f)Ioyed  this  singular  weapon  with  success  against  certain  Eng- 
ish  pirates  who  landed  on  their  coast.  Herodotus  makes 
mention  of  the  employment  of  a  siltlilar  noose  in  battle  by  the 
Sagartii,  a  nation  of  Persian  descent,  who  used  no  offensive 
v'capons  except  daggers,  dependitig  principally  upon  cords 
of  twisted  leather,  with  a  noos6  at  one  extremity,  with  which 
they  used  in  battle  to  entangle  their  enemies,  and  then  easily 
))ut  them  to  death  with  their  daggers.  The  inhabitants  of 
Chili  axe  likewise  very  expert  in  tlie  management  of  horses ; 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  travellers  who  have  seen  and  admired 
their  dexterity  and  courage  on  horseback,  they  might  soon 
be  formed  into  the  best  body  of  cavalry  in  the  world.  From 
their  attachment  to  horses,  they  are  particularly  fond  of 
.horse-races,  which  they  conduct  in  the  English  manner.- 
.  T'he  negroes,  who  have  been  introduced  into  Chili  bycon> 
araband  means,  are  subjected  to  a  much  more  tolerable  ser- 
>  <  5    .  vitude 

5  The  laqui  in  ute  to  the  east  of  the  Amies,  at  least  so  far  a«  eiBploy«4 
in  war,  has  either  a  ball  or  stone  at  one  or  both  ends.— £.  vr' 
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vitude  than  in  other  parts  of  America,  ivhere  the  interested 
motives  of  the  planters  h^ve  stifled  every  sentiment  of  huma- 
nity.    As  the  cultivatiofi  of  sQarar  and  other  West  Indian 
produce  has  not  been  introduced  into  Chili,  the  negro  slaves 
are  employed  only  in  domestic  service,  where  by  attention 
and  dihgence  they  acquire  the  favour  of  their  masters.  Those 
most  esteemed  are  either  born  in  the  countnr,  or  mulattoes, 
as  they  become  attached  to  the  families  to  which  they  belong. 
By  the  humanity  of  government,  excellent  regulations  have 
been  introduced  in  favour  of  this  unfortunate  race.     Such  aa 
have  been  able  by  their  industry  to  save  a  sum  of  money  suf- 
ficient to  purchase  a  slave,  are  entitled  to  ransom  themselves 
by  paying  it  to  their  masters,  who  are  obliged  to  receive  it 
and  grant  them  their  liberty ;  by  which  means  many  of  them 
have  obtained  their  freedom.    Those  who  are  ill  treated  by 
their  masters,  can  demand  a  letter  of  saky  which  entitles 
them  to  seek  for  a  purchaser ;  and  it  the  master  refuses,  they 
apply  to  the  judge  of  the  town  or  district,  who  examines 
into  their  complaint,  and  grants  the  required  permission,  if 
well  founded.      Such  instances  are  however  rare,  as  the 
masters  are  careful  not  to  reduce  their  slaves  to  this  necessity 
on  account  of  their  own  reputation,  and  because  the  slaves 
are  generally  so  much  attached  to  their  masters,  that  tlie 
greatest  punishment;  which  pould  be  inflicted  on  them  were  to 
sell  them  to  others,     (t  even  frequently  happens  that  those 
who  have  received  their  freedom  in  reward  of  good  conduct, 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  it,  that  they  may  not  lose  the 
protection  of  the  &mily  they  belong  to,  from  which  they  are 
always  sure  of  subsistence.     Masters  however  have  the  right 
to  correct  their  slaves,  and  the  kind  and  degree  of  punish- 
ment is  left  with  them,  except  in  capital  crimes. 

The  internal  commerce  of  Chili  has  hitherto  bepn  of  small 
importance,  notwithstanding  the  many  advantages  possessed 
by  this  fertile  country.  Its  principal  source,  industry,  or 
necessity  rather,  is  still  wanting.  An  extensive  commerce 
requires  a  large  population,  and  in  proportion  as  the  one  in- 
creases, the  other  will  necessarily  advance.  A  communication 
by  water,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  progress  of  commerce, 
has  already  been  opened.  In  several  of  the  Chilese  ports, 
barks  are  now  employed  in  the  transportation  of  merchandise, 
which  had  formerly  to  be  carried  by  land  on  the  backs  of 
nmles,  with  great  trouble  and  expence ;  and  this  beneficial 
alteration  will  probably  be  followctl  with  others  of  greater 
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importance.  Several  laroe  ships  hare  been  already  built  in 
the  harbour  of  Concmtion,  and  at  the  mouth  ot  the  river 
Maulc)  in  the  port  of  Huachapure ;  by  which  the  external 
commerce  of  the  kingdom  is  carried  on  with  Peru  and  l^ain. 
In  the  trade  with  Peru,  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  ships  are 
employed,  of  five  or  six  hundred  tons  each,  ptut  of  which  be- 
long to  Chili  and  part  to  Peru.  These  usually  make  three 
voyaffes  yearly,  and  carry  from  Chili  wheat,  wine,  pulse^  al> 
monds,  nuts,  cocoa-nuts,  conserves,  dried  meat,  tallow,  lard, 
cheese,  bend-leather,  timber  for  builduig,  copper,  and  a  variety 
of  other  articles;  and  bring  back  return  cargoes  of  silver,  sugar, 
rice,  and  cotton.  The  ships  which  trade  directly  from  &)ain 
to  Chili,  receive  gold,  silver,  copper.  Vicugna  wool,  and  hides, 
in  exchange  for  European  commodities.  A  permission  to 
trade  to  the  East  Indies  would  be  very  profitable  to  the  Chi- 
lese,  as  their  most  valuable  articles  are  either  scarce  or  not 
produced  in  these  wealthy  regions  of  Asia,  and  the  passage 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean  would  be  easy  and  expeditious,  in 
confsequence  of  the  prevalence  of  southerly  winds.  The  only 
money  current  in  Chili  is  of  gold  and  silver,  which  is  con- 
siderably embarrassing  to  internal  commerce,  as  the  smallest 
silver  coin  is  the  sixteenth  of  a  dollar,  or  4|d.  The  weights 
and  measures  are  the  same  with  those  of  Madrid; 

**  Of  the  two  great  sources  of  commerce,  agriculture  and 
manufacturing  industry,  the  former  alone  hitherto  animates 
the  internal  trade  of  Chili,  or  even  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  that  country  and  Peru  '.  The  working  of  mines  also 
occupies  the  attention  of  many  of  the  colonists,  especially  in 
the  provinces  of  Copaipo,  Coquimbo,  and  QuiUota.  Manu- 
iacturing  industry  is  hitherto  so  trifling  as  not  to  deserve  no- 
tice. I^twithstanding  the  abundance  of  raw  materials  for 
this  purpose,  such  as  flax,  wool,  hemp,  skins,  and  metals, 
which  might  give  employment  to  a  flourishingmanufacturing 
industry,  it  is  still  in  a  languid  condition.  The  inhabitants 
however  manufacture  ponchos,  stockings,  carpets,  blankets, 
skin-coats,  saddles,  hats,  and  other  small  articles,  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  the  poorer  people,  as  those  used  by  the  middle  and 
higher  ranks  are  from  the  manufactures  of  Europe.  These 
enumerated  articles,  with  the  sale  of  hides  and  leather,  grain 
and  wine,  form  the  whole  internal  commerce  of  Chili.     The 

external 
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6  These  ebtcrvations  en  the  trade  of  Chili,  distinguiihed  by  inverted 
comnus,  are  inserted  into  the  text  from  a  long  note  in  this  part  of  the  work 
of  Molina.— £. 
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external  commerce  is  principal^  with  the  ports  of  Peru,  and 
particulars  with  that  of  Callao,  the'  port  of  Lima.     To  the 
amount  oi  about  700,000  dollars  it  vearly  sent  to  Peru  in  the 
productions  of  Chili,  serving  not  only  to  counterbalance  the 
importations  from  that  country,  but  leaving  an  annual  balance 
of  200,000  dollars  in  favour  of  Chili.  The  tk-ade  betv»een  Chili 
and  Buenos  Ayres  is  on  the  contran^  in  favour  of  the  latter,  as 
Chili  has  to  pay  about  300,000  dolJars  yearly  in  cash  for  the 
herb  Paragumf  alone.      The  other   articles  received  from 
Buenos  Ayres  are  probably  paid  for  by  those  which  are  sent 
to  that  place.    In  the  trade  with  Spain,  the  productions  of 
Chili  go  but  a  short  way  in  payment  of  the  European  goods 
which  are  annually  imported  to  the  value  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars.    Gold,  silver,  and  copper,  form  the  whole  of 
the  articles  sent  from  Chili  to  Spain,  as  the  hides  and  Vicugna 
wool  are  of  too  little  importance  to  be  considered. 

**  Gold  to  the  extent  of  5200  marks  7,  and  as  the  amounts  • 
which  are  coined  and  shipped  arc  nearly  equal,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  clandestine  extraction.  But  a  consider- 
able quantity  is  expended  in  bullion,  in  works  of  use  or  orna- 
ment. Tlie  silver  extracted  from .  die  mines  of  Chili  is  es- 
timated at  30,000  marks  yearly".  Of  this  about  25,000 
marks  are  coined  annually,  and  the  residue  is  employed  in  the 
fiibrication  of  plate.  Yet  a  considerably  larger  amount  is 
shipped  every  year,  arisinff  from  the  coined  silver,  which  is 
transmitted  from  Lima.  The  remittances  of  cold  and  silver 
from  Chili  to  Spain  passes  usuaUy  through  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  gold,  being  less  bulky,  is  carried  by  land,  by  the  monthly 
padcets,  in  sums  of  two  or  three  thousand  ounces.  The  silver 
is  sent  by  two  ships  every  summer,  which  likewise  carry  apart 
of  the  gold.  The  remittances  of  gold  amount  annually  to 
656,000  dollars  ',  the  silver  to  24>i,000  *<* ;  and  the  copper 
annually  extracted  from  the  mines  of  Chili  is  estimated  at  irom 
eight  to  ten  thousand  quintals  ".     From  these  data  it  will 

not 

f '  ■ 

^.'    7  The  nark  being  eight  ounces  may  be  valued  at L.  4 ;  hence  the  yearly 
'^  production  of  gold  in  Chili  is  equal  to  about  L.i66,400  sterling. — £. 
«     8  At  eight  ounces  the  mark,  and  6s.  per  ounce,  this  amounts  only  to  the 
yearhr  value  of  L.7«,000  sterling. — E. 

9  At  4s.  6d.  the  dollar,  equal  to  L.  147)600  sterling. — £. 

10  Or  L.54,900  sterling.— £. 

1 1  The  quintal  of  lOO  poundsi  at  Is.  6d.  a  pound,  gives  an  average  value 
of  L.  67)500  sterling  for  the  yearly  produce  of  copper. — ^E. 
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not  be  difficult  to  form  a  ffeneral  estimate  of  the  value  of  year- 
ly produce  from  Chili ". 


Section  XIII. 

Jceount  of  the  ArchipelagB  qfChiloe  '. 

The  Archipelago  of  Chilo^,  extends  from  Cape  Capitanee 
to  Quillan,  from  lat.  41*'  50'  to  44"  S.  lonff.  S03i<*  to  803"  25' 
£,  from  Uie  meridian  of  Tcneri£fe  *.  &  the  north  it  is 
bounded  by  the  continent)  where  the  Juncos  and  Rancos  ^y 
two  independent  and  unconverted  nations,  possess  the  country 
from  thence  to  Valdivia :  on  the  east  by  the  Andes,  whicn 
aaparate  it  from  Patagonia ;  on  the  south  by  the  archipelago 
of  Guaitecas ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  T^e 
islands  of  this  archipelago  amount  to  about  eighty,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  been  produced  by  earthquakes,  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  volcanoes,  with  which  that  country  formerly 
abounded.  Every  part  of  them  exhibits  the  most  unquestion- 
able marks  of  the  Operation  of  vokanic  fire.  Several  moun- 
tains in  the  great  island  of  Chiloe,  which  gives  name  to  the 
archipelago,  are  composed  of  basaltic  columns,  whicli  have 
been  certainly  produced  by  volcanic  fire,  whatever  may  be 
alleged  to  the  contrary.  The  inhabited  part  of  this  province, 
extends  firom  Maullin  to  Huilad,  comprising  forty  leagues  from 
north  to  south,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  from  ettst  to  west,  and 
comprises  twenty-five  islands.  There  are  Isia  Grande,  Ancud, 
or  Chiloe  Proper;  Achao,  Lemuij  Quegui,  Chelih,  Tanqui, 
Linlin, .  Llignua,  Quenai,  Meulin,  Caguach,  Alau,  Apeau, 
Chaulinec,  Vuta-Chauquis,  Anigue,  Chegniau,  Caucague, 
.  Calbuco,  Llaicha,  Quenu,  Tabop,  Abtau,  Chiduapi,  and 
Kaur.-.-ChiIoe  Ancud,  or  Isla  Grandefheing  the  largest  island 

.    as 

IS  The  entire  value  of  the  three  enumerated  articles  amounts  to  L.S70,00O 
sterling ;  but  the  other  articles  of  export  firom  Chili,  formerly  enumerated, 
are  not  here  included.— £. 

1  This  is  appended  to  the  English  translation  of  Molina,  and  is  said  to  be 
chiefly  extracted  from  a  work  on  that  subject  by  Pedro  Gsnzalis  de  Agueros, 
published  at  Madrid  in  1791. — ^E. 

2  Or  from  long.  73"  to  74*'  20'W  from  Greenwich — E. 

3  Called  Cunches  and  Huilliches  by  Molina.  Several  circumstances  in  this 
account  are  interwoven  f'om  the  text  ot  Molina,  Vol.  II.  Book  iv.  ch.  ii. 
This  circumstance  will  account  for  occasional  repetitions,  and  perhaps  some 
apparent  contradictions,  which  may  appear. — ^E.  *.,,.•' 
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as  its  name  imports,  is  the  most  populous,  and  the  seat  of 
government  Its  capital,  Castro,  which  is  the  only  city  in 
the  province,  was  founded  in  1566  by  Don  Martin  Ruiz  de 
Gamboa,  during  the  vicerovalty  of  Lope  Garcia  de  Castro  in 
Peru,  and  was  honoured  with  the  name  of  his  family.    , . 

The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  descended  from  the 
continental  aborigines  of  Chili,  as  is  evident  from  their  man> 
ners,  appearance,  and  language ;  yet  are  they  very  t^ffisrent 
in  character,  being  of  a  pacific  and  rather  timid  disposition. 
They  accordingly  made  no  opposition  against  the  handful  of 
Spaniards  who  were  sent  to  subjugate  them  under  Gamboa, 
though  their  population  is  said  to  nave  then  exceeded  seventy 
thousand.  Neither  have  they  ever  attempted  to  shake  off 
the  yoke,  except  once  at  the  beginning  of  hist  century,  when 
a  very  unimportant  insurrection  was  speedily  quelled.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  at  present  amounts  to  upwards  of  eleven 
thousand,  which  are  distributed  into  seventy-six  districts,  each 
of  which  is  governed  by  a  native  ulmen.  The  greatest  part 
of  this  population  is  subject  to  the  Spanish  commanders,  and 
are  obliged  to  give  personal  service  fifty  days  in  every  year, 
pursuant  to  the  feudal  laws,  which  are  rigorously  enforced  in 
this  province,  though  they  haVe  been  long  abolished  in  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Chili. 

These  islanders  in  general  possess  great  quickness  of  capa<- 
city,  and  readily  learn  any  thing  that  is  taught  them.  They 
have  an  apt  genius  for  all  mechanical  arts,  and  excel  in  car- 
pentry, cabinet-making,  turnery,  and  the  like,  and  are  very 
expert  in  the  construction  of  wooden-houses,  as  indeed  Jl  the 
habitations  and  even  the  churches  are  of  timber.  They  are 
likewise  good  manufacturers  in  linen  and  woollen,  of  which 
last  mixed  with  the  feathers  of  sea-birds  they  make  very  beau- 
tiful bed-coverings.  They  also  manufacture  ponchos  or  cloaks 
of  various  kinds,  many  of  which  are  striped,  or  embroidered 
with  coloured  silk  or  worsted. 

These  islands  abound  in  wood,  of  which  they  supply  large 
quantities  yearly.  As  it  rains  almost  incessantly,  the  cuHi- 
vated  lanos  are  commonly  wet  the  whole  ye£\r.  .  Though  they 
have  abundance  of  cattle,  these  are  not  employed  for  plough- 
ing the  ground,  which  is  tilled  or  cultivated  in  the  following 
singular  manner.  About  three  months  before  seed-time, 
their  sheep  are  turned  upon  the  lands  intended  for  a  crop, 
changing  their  situation  every  three  or  four  nights,  in  the 
mpnner  called  folding  in  Europe,  by  which  the  land  is  sufii- 
,«  ,  ciently 
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ciently  manured.  The  fidd  is  then  strewed  over  with  the 
seed  corn»  and  a  stronff  roan  scratches  or  slightly  turns  over 
the  soil  to  cover  the  seed,  by  means  of  a  rude  impfement  com- 
posed of  two  crooked  sticks  of  hard  wood  fiwtened  together 
and  made  sharp,  which  he  forces  into  the  ground  with  his 
breast.  Notwitnstanding  this  very  imperfect  tillaae,  the  sub- 
sequent crop  of  wheat  generally  vields  ten  or  twdve  for  one. 
They  likewise  ^ow  lar^  quantities  of  barley,  beans,  peas, 
quinoa,  which  is  a  species  of  chenopodium  used  in  making  a 
pleasant  qpeciet  of  drink,  and  the  largest  and  best  potatoes 
that  are  to  be  found  in  all  Chili.  Owing  to  the  moisture  of 
the  dimate,  the  grape  never  comes  to  sufficient  maturity  for 
making  vtin-z  j  but  its  want  is  supplied  by  various  kinds  of 
cyder,  made  from  apples  and  other  wild  nruits  which  abound 
in  the  country. 

Owing  to  thdr  habitude  of  frequently  going  from  one 
island  to  another,  where  the  sea  is  mr  from  ming  pacific,  the 
Chilotans  are  all  excellent  sailors,  and  being  active,  dodle, 
and  industrious,  they  are  very  much  employed  in  navigating 
the  shipping  of  the  South  Sea.  Their  native  barks  or  piraguas 
are  formed  of  from  diree  to  five  planks,  sewed  together,  and 
caulked  with  a  specie^  of  moss  which  grows  on  a  particular 
shrub.  There  are  vast  numbers  of  these  barks  all  through 
the  archipelago,  which  they  manage  very  dexterously  both  with 
■ails  and  oars,  and  the  natives  often  venture  as  far  as  Con- 
ception in  these  frail  vessels.  They  are  much  addicted  to 
fisning,  and  procure  vast  quantities  and  many  kinds  of  excel- 
lent foh  on  the  sea  around  their  shores.  Of  these  they  dry 
large  quantities,  which  they  export  to  Chili  and  Peru,  and 
the  other  countrieii  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  likewise  cure 
considerable  quantities  of  testaceous  fishes,  such  as  conchs, 
clams,  and  piures,  in  the  following  manner.  These  shell  fish 
are  laid  in  a  long  trench,  covered  over  with  the  large  leaves 
of  the  panke  tinctoriuy  over  which  a  layer  of  sUmes  is  laid,  on 
which  a  hot  fire  is  kindled  and  kept  up  for  several  hours. 
The  roasted  fish  are  then  taken  out  of^  the  shells,  strung  upon 
lines,  and  hung  up  for  some  time  in  the  smoke  of  wood  fure^. 
Cured  in  this  manner  they  keep  well  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  are  carried  for  sale  to  Cujo  and  other  inland  districts. 

The  Christian  religion  was  very  readily  embraced  by  the 
Chilotans  after  tlieir  subjugation,  and  they  have  ever  since 
continued  stedfast  in  its  observance.    Their  spiritual  concerns 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  bishop  of  Conception.     For- 
merly 
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meriy  the  goferament  was  administered  by  a  lietitenant-flover- 
ilor  i^potnted  by  the  governor  of  Chili,  but  that  officer  Is  now 
nominated  by  die  viceroy  of  Peru.  The  whole  external  trade 
of  these  islands  is  carried  on  by  three  or  four  ships  which 
come  there  annually  from  Peru  and  Chili,  by  which  th^y  re^ 
oeive  wine^  brandy,  tobacco,  sugar,  herb  of  Riraguay,  salt, 
and  European  goods,  for  which  they  give  in  exoiange  red 
cedar  boards,  timber  of  different  kinds,  ponchos  of  various 
qualities,  hams,  pilchards,  dried  shell-fish,  white>cedar  boxes, 
embroidered  airdles,  and  a  small  quanti^  of  ambergris  which 
is  found  on  their  shores. 

The  navigation  in  this  archipelago  is  difficult  and  even 
dangerous  owing  to  the  strength  and  number  of  the  currento, 
and  nothing  can  appear  worse  adapted  for  so  perilous  a  sea 
than  the  piraguas  or  boats  which  are  userl  by  the  islanders. 
Tfa^  are  without  keel  or  deck,  and  the  planks  of  which  they 
are  composed  are  sewed  or  laced  together  by  means  of  strong 
withies,  the  seams  being  caulked  or  stuffed  with  a  kind  of 
moss,  or  witli  pounded  cane  leaves,  over  which  the  withies 
are  passed.  The  cross  timbers  or  thwarts  are  fixed  by  means 
of  pegs  or  tree-nails.  In  these  frail  bavks,  which  are  very 
easily  overset,  the  Chilotans  venture  with  a  fearlessness  pro^ 
ceeding  entirdy  firom  being  accustomed  to  danger,  not  from 
skUl  in  avoiding  it.  Their  main  source  of  food  is  fitom  the 
sea,  which  is  general  most  bountiful  in  those  parts  of  the 
world  where  the  earth  is  least  so.  Their  mode  of  fishing  is 
singular  and  ingenious.  At  low  water,  they  inclose  a  large 
extent  of  the  flat  shore  with  stakes  interwoven  with  boughs  of 
txees,  forming  a  kind  of  basket-work  y  which  pens  or  corrales 
are  covered  by  every  flood  and  left  dry  by  the  ebb  tide,  at 
which  time  they  generally  find  abundance  of  fish.  They  like- 
wise employ  as  food  a  species  of  sea-weed,  called  luchey  which 
they  form  mto  a  kind  of  loaves  or  cakes  which  are  greatly  es- 
teemed even  by  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Lima.  Seals  are 
more  numerous  in  the  archipelagos  of  Guaitccas  and  Guav- 
neco,  still  farther  to  the  south,  where  they  are  eaten  by  the 
natives,  who  are  said  to  .  cquire  so  rank  an  odour  from  the 
use  of  this  food  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  to  leeward. 
Whales  sometimes  run  aground  among  these  islands  but  are 
greatly  more  numerous  farther  to  the  south.  They  have 
probably  retired  from  this  part  of  the  coast  in  consiquence  of 
being  persecuted,  as  ambercris  was  formerly  found  in  great 
abundance  on  these  shores,  out  is  now  veiy  rare. 
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All  the  Ml«ncU  ara  very  mountainoui  and  craggy,  lo  that 
only  a  few  volliei  among  tho  hilln  and  the  flat  groundi  near 
the  shore  are  ituacepUblo  of  cultivation.  On  this  scanty  culti- 
vable ground,  there  are  forty-one  scttlcmentu,  called  pueblat 
or  town«hi(i«)  in  the  ish  graude,  or  large  island  of  ChiM. 
There  is  one  road  indeed  across  the  mountains,  but  the  whole 
interior  of  the  island  is  uninhabited.  The  W:\>  of  Quinchau 
has  six  pueblas{  Lemui  and  Llaicha  each  four,  Calbuco 
three,  all  the  other  inhabited  islands  only  one  each,  and  there 
arc  tliree  on  the  continent,  in  all  eighty-one.  In  these  pue- 
blos or  townships,  the  houses  are  much  scattered,  each  being 
placed  unon  its  attached  property.  The  church  stands  near 
tlie  beacn,  having  h  iew  huts  erected  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  serve  to  accommodute  the  parishioners  when  they  come 
to  church  on  Sundays  or  any  festival  to  attend  mass.  In  the 
whole  archipelago  there  are  but  four  places  where  the  houses 
arc  placed  so  near  togctlier  os  to  assume  the  oppearance  of  a 
town  or  village.  These  arc  the  city  of  Castro  as  it  is  calleil, 
Chacao,  Calbuco,  and  the  port  of  San  Carlos.  This  last  is 
the  largest  and  most  flourishing.  In  1774  it  contained  sixty 
houses,  with  463  inhabitants.  In  1791,  it  had  increased  to 
two  hundretl  housi^s  luid  eleven  hundred  inhabitants ;  but  its 
prosperity  arose  on  the  ruin  of  Chacao,  which  was  the  only 
port  in  the  whole  archipelago  till  1 768.  The  harbour  of 
Chacao  is  rcniiered  very  dangerous  by  reason  of  many  rocks 
and  shoals,  and  i»  much  exposed  to  winds  from  the  north  and 
and  north-east ;  on  which  account  Don  Carlos  de  Berenger, 
when  governor,  recommended  that  a  town  should  be  built  at 
Gaau  dd  Inglest  or  English  hurlK)ur,  which  was  accordingly 
ordered  by  the  court  of  Spain  in  1767.  The  bay  was  then 
named  Bahiu  del  Iley,  or  Kings  Day,  and  the  town  and  har- 
Itour  Sim  Cnrlos.  It  is  in  hit.  4l°  57'  S.  and  long.  73°  58' 
W-  'I  he  port  is  good,  but  ships  are  often  wrecked  at  the 
entrance,  in  consequence  of  tremendous  hurricanes  which 
come  on  suddenly,  at  which  time  the  land  cannot  be  seen. 
Since  the  erection  of  this  town,  the  seat 'of  government  has 
lieen  remiwetl  to  it  from  Ca&tro. 

It  is  diiHcult  to  understand  what  motives  could  have  induced 
the  l^aniards  to  settle  in  this  miserable  country,  when  the 
whole  extent  of  this  western  side  uf  South  America  was  opch 
to  thorn.  Where  gold  and  silver  are  to  be  found,  or  where 
wealth  is  to  be  acquired  by  commerce,  men  will  readily  settle, 
however  barren  and  unfavourable  the  country,  or  however 
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pcttilential  the  diniato.  But  Chilo^  effort  no  incitement*  to 
avarice,  and  only  n  bare  and  comfortloai  Mibtittenco  to  per- 
petuni  industry.  Pcrlinps  the  nrincipnl  part  of  the  original 
Bcltlen  were  people  who  oscapoa  from  the  fury  of  the  Arau- 
caniana,  unable  to  remove  to  Peru,  or  to  lubitiat  if  they  got 
there,  and  who  were  therefore  glad  of  getting  any  p\ket  of 
refit  and  iccurity.  There  in  perlutpa  no  other  colonv  in  the 
world  to  which  Europeans  have  carried  so  few  of  their  arts 
and  comforts,  or  where  they  have  attempted  to  colonize  under 
Ko  many  natural  disadvantages.  Two  mstancos  indeed  may 
he  excepted  {  the  project  ot  Philip  II.  to  foitify  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  and  the  unaccoiintnblu  settlements  of  the  Norwe* 
gianb  in  Greenland.  In  Cliiiod  it  often  rains  for  a  whole 
month  without  intermission,  and  these  rains  are  frequently 
accompanied  by  such  tremendous  hurricanoM  that  the  largest 
trees  arc  torn  up  by  the  roots,  anri  the  inhabitants  do  not  feci 
safe  in  their  houses.  Kvcn  in  January,  their  mid-summer, 
they  have  often  lona-continucd  heavy  rain.  If  during  tlie 
height  of  a  storm  tne  smallest  (opening  t)c  perceived  (n  the 
clouds  towards  the  south,  ftne  weather  Hoon  succeeds  i  but 
first  the  wind  changes  suddenly  to  the  south,  witli  even  greater 
violence  than  it  blew  before  from  the  opposite  quarter,  and 
comes  on  with  a  crash  as  loud  and  sudtlen  as  tite  discharge 
of  a  cannon.  The  storm  then  passes  away  with  a  rapidity 
proportional  to  its  violence,  and  the  weather  clears  up.  But 
at  this  critical  change  of  the  wind,  vessels  are  expoMcd  to  th« 
utmost  danger.  Thunder  and  lightning  arc  rare,  but  earth« 
quakes  are  nrcqucnt.  In  17S7  these  islands  suflfcrcd  severely 
by  an  earthquake ;  a  few  days  after  which  a  cloud  or  exha- 
lation of  fire,  coming  from  the  north,  passed  over  tlie  whole 
archipelago,  and,  as  is  said,  set  fire  to  the  woods  in  many  of 
the  isloncui  in  the  group  of  the  Ouaitccas.  It  is  said  also  that 
these  islands  were  then  covered  over  with  ashes,  and  that 
vegetation  did  not  again  appear  upon  them  till  1750,  thirteen 
years  afterwards.  '^f 

Though  excessively  rainy,  the  climate  is  not  unlieolthy; 
but  no  people  on  earth  ever  had  more  cause  to  believe  thct 
the  ground' was  cursed  to  bring  fortii  thorns  and  thistles,  and 
that  man  is  condemned  to  eat  bread  with  tlic  sweat  of  hii 
brow,  OS  there  are  none  who  labour  so  hard  and  procure  so 
little.  They  are  so  poor  as  to  have  no  iron,  or  so  very  littk; 
that  a  family  which  has  an  axe  guards  it  like  a  treasure. 
Their  substitute  for  a  plough  has  been  already  described  as 
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made  of  two  crooked  branchc*  of  a  tree,  with  a  charp  point 
at  one  end  and  a  round  bull  at  the  other,  which  they  fiurce 
into  the  gronnd  by  muana  of  their  breatt,  protected  by  a 
Khecps  skill  during  this  rude  operation  of  tillage.  Laborious 
a8  thin  mode  must  bo  even  in  a  free  soil,  it  is  rendered  still 
more  so  in  Chiloe  bv  the  mvrde  roots  which  everywhere 
infest  their  cultivated  land.  The  little  com  th<nr  raise  can 
never  be  left  to  ripen  in  the  field,  on  account  of  the  heavy 
and  frequent  rains.  It  mu»t  be  cut  before  it  ripens,  and  its 
sheaves  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  sun-shine,  if  ihe  sun  happens 
then  to  shine ;  and  otherwise  it  has  to  be  dried  within  doors*. 
Bread  is  consequently  a  luxury  which  is  reserved  for  great 
occasions ;  and  the  want  of  which  is  supplied  by  means  of 
excellent  potatoes,  far  better  than  any  that  are  produced  in 
Peru  or  Chili. 

t  Apples  and  strawberries  arc  their  only  fruit,  both  of  which 
are  ^od  and  plentiful.    The  woods  produce  a  plant  called 

gtibtiyat  much  resembling  the  esparto  or  broom  of  Spain, 
om  which  (hey  manufacture  their  cables ;  and  they  make 
•mailer  ropes  from  several  leafless  parasitical  plants  which 
twine  round  the  larger  trees  like  vines  or  bindwood.  A 
species  of  wild  cane  or  reed  serves  to  roof  their  houses,  and 
its  leaves  serve  as  h&y  or  fodder  for  the  few  horses  which  are 
kept  in  this  inhospitable  country.  In  that  s,^xt  of  the  conti- 
nent which  belongs  to  this  province,  there  is  a  tree,  called 
aierse  by  the  Spaniards  and  lahual  by  the  Indians,  which 
supplies  the  principal  part  of  their  exports,  as  from  50,000 
to  60,000  planks  of  its  wood  are  sent  yearly  to  Lima.  It 
grows  to  a  large  siie,  and  has  so  even  and  regular  a  grmn  as 
to  admit  of  being  clefl  by  wedges  into  boards  or  pLnks  of 
any  desired  thickness,  even  smoother  than  could  be  done  by 
a  saw.  Neither  Agueros  nor  Falkner  had  ever  seen  the  tree; 
but  the  latter  suppmed  it  of  the  fir  tribe  from  description, 
and  supposes  it  might  thrive  in  England  if  its  seeds  coiud  be 
brought  over,  as  the  country  in  which  it  grows  is  as  cold  as 
ihitain,  and  it  is  reckoned  the  most  raluM^e  timber  of  tkfa. 

country 

4  la  many  psrts  of  Norway,  the  peaaanto  have  to  win,  or  drv,  thdr 
com  iheavct  tpittsd  on  wooden  npan  set  upon  ttakei  in  the  open  aor  {  and 
a  noUeman  in  the  western  Scots  Highlands,  hu  shades  in  which  t«  diy  hit 
com  and  hay,  where  the  sheaves  are  hung  upon  pegs  like  herrinfs  in  a 
curbg  house.  Yet  bad  as  is  the  climate  of  ChUoe,  Iicebnd  sad  Ksmtshatk^ 
can  grow  no  corn  at  all.— £.  T 
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countrj  both  for  beauty  and  duration.  The  bark  of  this 
trw  makes  excellent  oakum  for  that  part  of  ahiptt  which  in 
under  water,  but  does  not  answer  when  exposed  to  the  ran 
and  air*  They  export  also  the  wood  of  a  tree  named  luma^ 
for  axle-trees  and  tne  poles  of  carriages }  of  a  particular  kind 
ofhaale  for  ship>building,  which  answers  excellently  fo^barsi 
they  likewiw  make  chest*  and  boxes  of  a  species  of  cypress,  and 
of  a  tree  named  cirueliUo. 

Hams  are  a  principle  article  among  their  exports,  as  hog* 
are  the  most  numerous  animals  in  Chilo^,  wnere  they  find 
theit  own  food  in  the  woods.  Few  sheep  are  kept,  yet  there 
are  sufficient  to  furnish  wool  to  give  employment  to  the 
women.  From  this  they  manufacture  ponchos,  two  of  which 
give  sufficient  work  to  a  woman  for  a  whole  year,  ae  they 
work  without  a  loom.  The  warp  is  stretched  between  a  set 
of  pegs,  and  they  weave  in  the  woof  with  their  fingen^yet 
make  the  work  remarkably  fine,  strong,  and  bcautifuL  They 
make  also  a  smaller  kind,  caJled  bordUhs,  which  are  the 
ordinary  dress  of  the  negroes  at  Lima.  Besides  these,  they 
manufacture  blankets  and  rugs,  or  coverlets  for  beds,  and 
linen  clodi  i  which  last  is  woven  in  looms. 

In  summer,   when  the  vessels  arrive  from  Callao,   San 
Carlos  is  like  a  fair,  as  this  is  the  only  opportunity  enjoyed 
by  the  Chilotans  to  get  supplied  with  any  thing  which  is  not 
the  produce  of  their  own  country,  or  to  dispose  of  any  portion 
of  their  surplus  produce.     As  they  have  no  money  or  circu- 
lating medium  of  commerce,  the  whole  trade  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  barter,    which  would  leave  the  islanders  at  the 
mercy  of  the  merchants  from  Limn,  but  for  the  interference 
of  the  government.     On  the  arrival  of  the  first  ship  of  the 
season,  the  cabildo  or  municipal  magistracy  of  San  Carlos, 
fixes  a  money  price  at  which  every  thing  is  to  be  rated  on 
both  sides ;  which  means  of  regulating  the  market  seems  ab- 
solutely necessary,  as  otherwise  the  Chilotans  in  buying  would 
be  obliged  to  give  any  price  demanded  by  the  seller,  and  in 
selling  would  have  to  take  any  price  offered.     Still  it  would 
be  much  for  their  advantage  to  export  their  own  commodities ; 
but  the  whole  archipelago  does  not  contain  a  single  vessel 
large  enough  to  make  a  voyage  to  Peru  or  even  to  Chili. 
Formerly  the  soldiers  who  were  in  garrison  in  this  province 
used  to  receive  their  pay  in  clothes  and  other  articles  of  which 
thqr  might  he  in  want ;  but  they  were  ordered  by  a  late  re- 
gulation to  be  paid  in  specie ;  and  if  this  be  continued  it  must 
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occaiion  an  important  change  in  the  commercia]  situation  of 
Chilo6,  by  introducing  a  circulating  medium.  In  San  Carloe 
there  ii  a  garriaon  of  regular  troops,  consistin^^  of  99  artillery- 
men, B%  dragoons,  and  59  infiintry.  Tlie  militia  of  the  ar- 
chipelago consists  of  1569  men^  including  officers  i  which 
hare  to  do  garrison  duty,  but  receive  no  pay  or  rations, 
having  to  serve  entirely  at  their  own  expence. 

The  inhabitants  of  Chilo^  consists  only  of  two  classes  of 
people,  Spaniards  and  Indians,  there  being  no  negroes  and 
no  mixed  breed  or  meetees.  The  want  of  negrooa  is  easily 
explained  by  the  poverty  of  the  islanders  i  but  we  ore  not 
told  how  it  happens  that  the  other  two  races  have  not  inter- 
mixed '.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  a  most  extraor- 
dinary change  has  token  place  in  the  language  of  these  islands 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  insomuch 
that  the  language  of  the  Indian  inhabitants  consists  entirely 
of  Spanish  words,  but  all  the  inflexions,  the  syntax,  and  the 
idiomatic  monner  of  expression  are  ChileMc,  that  is  to  say 
exoctly  corresponding  to  the  Moluchese  dialect  of  the  Chili- 
duffu. 

Both  men  and  women  of  the  Spanish  population  in  Chilo4 
go  barefooted,  except  a  few  of  the  principal  families  who  sa- 
crifice convenience  to  pride ;  ns  in  a  country  so  continually 
wet  it  is  safer  to  go  about  with  naked  feet  than  to  hove  them 
in  wet  coverings.  The  men  universally  wear  the  poncho. 
The  houses,  or  hovels  rather,  are  all  built  of  wood,  and  the 
crevices  ore  stopped  with  sheep-skin  or  rags.  The  roofs  ore 
oil  thatched }  end  the  climate  is  so  rainy  that  this  soon  rots 
and  must  be  frequently  renewed.  These  dwellings  consist  of 
a  single  room,  in  which  the  family,  the  cattle,  and  the  poultry, 
are  all  accommodated.  A  few  of  the  inhabitants  who  can 
afford  superior  accommodation,  have  houses  divided  into  se- 
Terol  apartments,  wainscoted  within,  and  roofed  with  deal. 
Being  oil  of  wood,  fires  are  frequent  occurrences ;  but  as  the 
houses  ore  scattered,  the  mischief  does  not  extend.  Owing  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the  miserable  state  of  the 
roods,  o  family  in  the  scattered  and  solitary  situation  in  which 
the  houses  ore  placed,  is  often  weeks,  ond  sometimes  months 
j:      .  without 

S  Probably  the  gradationi  have  not  been  attended  to,  becauae  the  nice 
ditcrimination  of  ranks  has  not  been  deemed  worth  while  in  so  po«r  a 
coontry.  Perhaps  the  mestees  and  their  gradations  are  all  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  Spaniards,  or  all  depressed  to  that  of  vassal  Chilotans. — E. 
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wiUiout  any  communication  with  thdr  neighbours.  Ther0 
it  neither  hotpitaJ,  physician,  nor  surgeon  in  the  whole  pro- 
vince. A  sick  I  tenon  is  laid  in  a  bed  or  a  heap  of  skins  near 
a  large  fire,  and  remains  there  till  recovery  or  death  supervene. 
The  missionaries  who  visited  these  islands  could  find  no  books 
from  which  to  teach  the  children  to  read,  and  whra  they 
wished  them  to  write  there  was  no  paper  Necessity  pro- 
duced a  substitute,  and  they  used  wooden  boards  or  tablets, 
on  which  they  wrote  with  a  substance  whfch  could  be  washed 
out  Such  is  the  miserable  situation  of  the  Spanish  inhabi- 
tants of  the  archipelago  of  Chilo^ :  yet  they  dare  not  leave 
their  wretched  birth-place  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  for- 
tunes. The  small-pox  is  hitherto  unknown  among  them,  anci 
those  who  have  attempted  to  go  elsewhere  have  Men  cut  off 
by  that  loathsome  disease.  In  1783,  the  entire  population  of 
this  dreary  province  amounted  to  23,477,  of  wtiom  11,965 
were  of  l^nish  descent,  and  11,498  Indians. 


Section  XIV. 

Account  of  the  Native  Tribes  inhabiting  the  southern  extremitjf 
if  South  America  '. 

The  poet  Ercilla  has  made  the  name  of  the  Araueaniam 
90  famous  that  it  were  improper  now  to  change  the  appella^ 
tion.  But  that  denomination  properly  belongs  only  to  those 
tribes  of  the  Ficuuches  who  inhabit  the  country  of  Arauco  *. 
The  nations  or  tribes  who  inhabit  the  southern  extremity  of 
South  America  are  known  among  themselves  by  the  general 

VOL.  V.  c  c  names 

1  This  supplementary  section  nr  appendix  is  added  to  the  second  volume 
of  Molina,  apparently  by  the  Enelish  translator,  and  is  said  to  be  chiefly  ex- 
tracted from  the  description  of  Patagonia  by  Falkner.  As  the  subject  it 
new  and  interesting,  we  have  been  induced  to  extend  somewhat  bmnd  the 
rigid  letter  of  a  collection  of  voyages  and  travels.  The  picture  of  man  in 
vwied  circumstances  of  savage  lire,  is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
infocnution  to  be  derived  from  a  collection  such  as  that  we  have  undertaken  t 
and  where  direct  means  of  communicating  that  intelligence  are  unattainable^ 
it  is  surely  better  to  employ  such  as  can  be  procured  than  none.— E. 

S  It  will  easily  be  seen  in  the  immediate  sequel,  that  Falkner  vov  impix>> 
pcriy  uses  Fkunches  as  a  generic  term,  as  it  signifies  in  a  Umitea  manner 
the  northern  people.  Moluta  most  properly  denominates  the  whole  abori- 
gines of  Chili  on  both  sides  of  the  Andes,  Chilese,  as  speaking  one  language, 
the  Chili-dugu ;  names  the  tribes  of  Arauco  and  those  in  the  tame  rmub< 
_  iican 
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names  of  Mqluches  and  Puelches  {  the  former  signifying  the 
warlike  people,  and  th6  latter  the  eastern  people. 

The  Motuches  or  warlike  people,  are  aiviaed  into  the  Jf^i- 
cunches,  or  people  of  the  north,  the  Pehuenches  or  people  of 
the  fine  country,  and  HuiUiches  or  people  of  the  south.  The 
incunches  inhabii  the  mountains  from  C!oc|uilnbo  to  sotiacf- 
wnat  below  l^t  Jago  in  Spanish  Chili.  The  Pehuenches  bor- 
der on  these  to  the  north,  and  extend  to  the  parallel  of  Val- 
divia.  Both  of  tliese  are  included  in  history  under  the  tiaiiie 
of  Araucanians  '.  Their  long  and  obstinate  wars  with  the 
Spaniards,  with  the  Puelches  and  with  each  other,  have  great- 
ly dimiiiishied  their  numbers ;  but  they  have  been  still  more 
diminished  by  the  havoc  which  has  been  made  among  thetti 
%  brandy,  that  curse  of  the  American  Indians,  for  which 
tne^  hav^  often  been  known  to  sell  their  wives  and  children, 
ana  to  engaffe  in  savage  scenes  of  civil  bloodshed,  entailing 
wide  and  endless  deadly  feuds.  Hie  small-pox  has  heariv  com- 

{)leted  the  work  of  war  and  drunkenness,  and  when  Falkner 
eft  the  countiT  they  could  hardly  muster  tour  thousand  men 
among  them  Jl. 

The  Huilliches  possess  the  country  from  Valdivia  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  They  are  divided  into  four  tribes, 
who  are  improperly  classca  together  as  one  nation,  since 
^hree  of  them  are  evidently  of  a  different  race  from  the  fourth. 
That  branch  which  reaches  to  the  sea  of  Chilod  and  beyond 
the  lake  of  Nahuelhuaupi  speaks  the  general  language  of 
Chili,  difjfering  only  from  the  Pehuenches  and  Picunches  in 
pronunciation.  The  others  speak  a  mixed  language,  com- 
ppsed  of  the  Moluche  and  Tehuel  tongue,  which  latter  is  the 
patagon ;  and  these  tribes,  from  their  great  stature,  are  evi- 
dently of  Patagonian  origin.  Collectively  these  three  tribes 
are  called  the  Vuta- Huilliches,  or  great  southern- people; 
s«)arately  they  are  named  Chonos,  roy-yes,  and  Key-yes. 
The  Chonos  inhabit  the  archipelago  of  Chili,  and  the  adjoining 
shores  of  the  cohtinieht.  The  Poy-yes  or  Peyes  possess  the  coast 
from  lat.  48°  to  something  more  than  5l°  S.    The  Key-yes 

or 


lieu  confederacy  Araucanians ;  and  gives  distinct  names  like  Faikner  to  the 
alli^  tribes,  the  Puelches,  Cunchese,  Huilliches,  Pehuenches,  and  ntters. 
i'ltllrnlir  appears  to  have  chosen  to  denominate  the  whole  from  the  tribe 
whole  dialect  he  first  became  acquainted  with;  and  some  others  seem  to  se- 
Ifect  the  Mohiches  as  the  parent  tribe. — E. 

S  This  account  diifers  essentially  from  the  history  we  have  just  given 
from  this  writings  of  Molina,  an  intelligent  native  of  Chili,  which  cannot  be 
repeated  in  the  short  compass  of  a  note.— £. 
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91*  Keyes  extend  from  thence  to  the  Straiti  of  lliagiedan.  "tike 
Moluches  maintain  some  flocks  of  sheep*  principally  for  the 
sake  of  their  wool,  ahd  cultivate  a  small  Quantity  of  corn. 

Tihe  Puelches  or  eastern  people,  which  name  they  receive 
^roin  the  natives  of  Chili,  arc  bounded  on  the  west  by  th^  Motu- 
ches,  oh  the  south  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  on  the  east  by 
the  sea,  and  oh  the  north  by  the  Spaniards.    They  are  subdi- 
vided into  foUr  tribes,  the  Taluhets,  Diuihets,  Chechehets^  and 
Tehuelhets.    The  Jirst  of  these  or  Taluhets,  are  a  wandering 
race  who  prowl  over  the  country,  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
first  desaguadero  as  iar  as  the  lakes  of  Guanacache  in  the  juris- 
diction of  San  Juan  and  San  Luizdela  Punta.  Some  of  them 
are  also  to  be  found  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Cordova,  on  the 
rivers  Segundo  Terzo  and  Quarto.     When  the  Jesuits  were 
expelled  Trom  the  missions,  this  tribe  could  scarcely  raise 
two  hundred  fighting  men,  and  even  in  conjunction  with  all 
their  allies  not  above  five  hundred.     The  second  of  these 
tribes,  callett  the  Diuihets^  is  tJso  a  wandering  raccj  which 
borders  westwardly  un  the  Pehucnchcs,  between  the  latitudes 
of  35°  and  38°  S.     They  extend  along  the  rivers  Sangud 
Colorado  and  Hueyque,  and  nearly  to  the  Casuhati  on  the 
east.     This  nation  and  tliat  of  th6  Taluhets  are  collectively 
called  Pampas  by  the  Spaniards,  whose  kottlemcnts  in  Tucu- 
tnan  and  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  La  Plata  they  have  aU 
ways  infested,  and  sometimes  even  endangered.     T^ie  third 
tribe  of  the  Puelches  is  named  the  Qhechehets,  or  eastern- 
people.     The  country  which  they  chiefly  frequent  is  situated 
between  the  rivers  Hueyque  and  the  first  dcsaguadero  or  Rio 
Coiolado,  and  from  thence  to  the  second  desaguadero  or  Uio 
Negro.     They  are  a  tall  and  stout  wandering  race  resembling 
the  Patagonians,  but  speak  a  quite  different  language.   Their 
t1lspo:^ition8  are  friendly  and  inoMensive,  but  they  are  a  bold 
and  active  enemy  when  provoked.     They  are  now  reduced 
to  a  small  number  by  the  ravages  of  the  smuK-pox.    Th« 
Jburth  race,  called  the  Jehuelhets,  or  in  their  own  langung* 
the  Tuhuel-kunnees  or  southern-men,   arc  the  real   Pata- 
gonians.   These  are  again  subdivided  into  many  tribes,  fdl  of 
which  and  the  Chechenets  also  are  called  Serranos  or  mottn<* 
t'aiiieers  by  the  Spaniards.     The  Leuvuckesy  who  seem  to.  b# 
the  hfead  tribe  of  all  the  Serranos,  live  on  the  Rio  N^gro. 
They  speak  the  same  language  with  the  Chechehets,  but  with 
a  small  mixture  of  the  Tehuel.     This  tribe  used  to  keep  on 
good  teriiTs  with  the  Spaniard?,  that  they  might  hunt  in  se- 
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curity  in  the  pampas  or  immense  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
About  the  year  1740,  however,  they  were  provoked  to  war  by 
a  most  wanton  and  treacherous  attack,  and  Buenos  Avrea 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  destroyed,  had  not  these 
immred  pe(^ie  been  appeased  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  The 
Tehuelhets  are  more  numerous  than  all  the  other  tribes  of 
these  parts  together,  and  are  the  perpetual  enemies  of  the 
Moluches  who  are  so  terrible  to  the  Spaniards,  whom  thev 
would  have  long  since  destroyed  if  they  had  been  equally  well 
supplied  with  horses. 

To  the  south  of  these  are  the  Chulilau-Kunnecs,  and  the 
Sehuan-Kunnees,  who  are  the  most  southerly  of  the  eques- 
trian tribes.  The  country  beyond  them,  all  the  way  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  is  potssessed  by  the  last  of  the  Tehuel 
tribes,  called  Yacana-kunnee«>  or  foot-people,  as  they  have 
no  horses.  These  are  an  inofiensive  race,  who  are  very  swift 
runners,  and  subsist  mostly  on  fish.  The  other  Tehuelhets 
and  the  Huilliches  sometimes  attack  this  tribe  for  the  purpose 
of  making  slaves  of  the  prisoners.  The  ordinary  stature  of 
all  the  Tdiuel  tribes  is  from  six  to  seven  feet.  None  of  the 
Puelches  either  keep  sheep  or  cultivate  the  ground,  but  de- 
pend altogether  on  hunting,  for  which  purpose  they  keep  a 
great  number  of  doers. 

The  belief  in  an  mfinite  number  of  spirits,  ffood  and  evil, 
is  common  to  all  the  native  tribes  south  of  the  Rio  Plata. 
From  the  north  of  that  river  to  the  Orinoco  a  diflfercnt  lan- 
guage prevails,  accompanied  by  a  different  form  of  supersti- 
tion The  Puelches  do  not  appear  to  acknowledge  any  of 
those  numerous  spirits  as  supreme  over  the  rest.  Ine  Talu- 
hets  and  Diuihets  call  a  good  spirit  Soychu^  or  he  who  pre- 
sides in  the  land  of  strong  drink.  The  Tehuelhets  call  an 
evil  spirit  Atskanna  Kanatz,  the  other  Puelches  denominate 
the  same  beins  Valichu.  Huecuvu  must  be  another  name 
for  the  evil  spirit ;  as  the  Chechehets  give  the  name  of  Hue- 
cuvu-mapu  or  the  devils-country  to  a  great  sandy  desert,  into 
which  they  never  venture  lest  they  should  be  overwhelmed. 

Among  the  northern  Indians,  each  cast  or  small  tribe  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  some  animii  ;  as  the  tribe  oS  the 
tyger,  the  lion,  the  gu-maco,  the  ostrich,  and  the  like.  They 
belieVe  that  each  tribe  had  its  own  particular  creator,  who 
resided  in  some  huge  cavern  under  a  lake  or  hill,  to  which  all 
of  that  tribe  will  go  after  death,  to  enjoy  the  felicity  of  eternal 
HUcbriation.  These  good  creative  spirits,  according  to  their 
-r»^  r^^  *!'--  '  opinion, 
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opinion,  havinp^  first  created  the  world,  made  the  didereOf 
races  of  men  and  animals,  each  in  their  respective  cave.  To 
the  Indians,  th«v  gave  the  spear,  the  bow  aild  arrow,  and 
the  lamte  or  bail  and  thona:  to  the  Spaniards  fire  arms. 
Animals  they  alleoe  were  likewise  created  in  these  subter- 
ranean abodes  of  the  spirits,  such  as  were  niml^ilest  comiiig 
first  out.  When  bulls  and  cows  were  coming  out  last  of  all,' 
the  Indians  were  firightened  at  the  sight  of  their  horns,  and 
stopped  up  the  mouUi  of  their  cavern ;  but  the  Spaniards  Were 
wiser  and  let  them  out.  Thus  they  explain  the  reason  why 
they  had  no  cattle  till  after  the  coming  of  the  ^aniards.  In 
their  opinion,  all  the  animals  who  have  been  created  in  thesci 
hidden  caverns  have  not  yet  emerged.  They  attribute  ail! 
the  misfortunes  or  diseases  which  happen  to  men  or  aniihals 
to  the  agency  of  the  evil  spirits,  who  are  continually  wander- 
ing about  the  world  in  search  of  mischie£  Their  priests  br 
jugfflers  rather,  are  each  supposed  to  be  attended  by  two 
familiar  evil  spirits,  to  whom  the  souls  of  these  jugglers  are 
associated  after  death,  and  with  whom  they  go  about  to  do 
mischief.  The  jugglers  are  of  both  sexes  ;'but  it  seems  as  if. 
it  were  thought  an  occupation  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man, 
as  the  male  wizards  are  compelled  to  dress  uke  Wbmeh  and 
are  not  permitted  to  marry.  The  female  jugglers  are  under 
no  such  restriction-  They  are  generally  chosen  while  childreii 
to  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  this  profession,  from  among 
those  who  are  most  dfeminate,  and  such  as  happen  to  be 
sulnect  to  epilepsy  or  St  Vitus'  dance  are  considered  as  eqpe^ 
ciaUy  marked  out  fojr  the  service  of  the  jugglers.  It  is  a  very 
dangerous  profession,  as  these  jugglers  arc  frequently  put  to 
death  when  any  calamity  happens  to  befal  either  the  chiefs  or 
the  people.  ; 

No  ceremonies  are  performed  in  honour  of  the  good  spiritSi 
That  which  is  addressed  to  the  evil  ones  Js  performed  in  the 
foUowit^  manner.  The  assistants  assemble  in  the  hut  or  tent 
of  the  wizard,  who  is  concealed  in  a  corner  of  the  tent,  where 
he  has  a  drum,  one  or  two  round  calabashes  with  a  few  small 
sea  shells  in  them  to  make  a  noise,  like  the  maraca  or  rattib 
of  the  Brazilian  sorcerers,  and  some  square  bags  of  paitited 
hide  in  which  he  keeps  hiB  spells.  He  begins  the  cereittoiiy 
by  making  a  strange  noise  with  his  drum  and  rattle,  aft«t 
which  he  feigns  to  fall  into  a  fit,  which  is  supposed  to  be  oc- 
casioned by  a  struggle  with  the  evil  spirit  who  then  enters 
into  him.    During  this  fit,  he  keeps  his  eye«lids  lifted  up, 
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dip^ortf  bi^  ^atiurif,  foants  st  the  jsm^  *^W>%  ta  di^pcf^^ 
(i^f  joinfV  (Mtft  amr  iqafiy  yi^tw^  ap<i  unnatural  motion*  re« 
mdns  it^  fu|4  motipplei*,  li^  a  person  in  a  fit  of  epilepi^y. 
^j|i^  sonue  tifne  be  eoinen  \q  )un^w4fi  a»  if  having  gained  tbe 
Tictpiy  over  0ie  eyil  vpirit.  H(9  n^t  causes  a  iaint  «hriJl 
ipoum|vl  voicf  to  b^  beard  within  his  tab^rnade,  as  of  the 
ev^  i^iiri^  who  is  supposed  to  acknowledge  himself  vanquish- 
fd  I  allqr  which  the  wizard,  irom  a  kina  of  tripodi  answera 
all  questions  (bat  are  put  to  him  It  iy  of  little  consequence 
vrb^b^'  ibf^se  answers  turn  out  true  or  falsei  as  on  all  smister 
f vcnt^  ^e  fi^ult  ill  laid  on  the  spirit.  On  these  conmring 
cci^onS|  the  juggler  is  well  paia  by  those  who  consult  the 
^esth^jef. 

Tb^  IK>uthem  nations  make  skeletons  pf  ^heir  dead»  ng  if 
doi^Q  Jike^fvise  by  the  n^ive  tribes  on  the  Oriooco}  but  i^  if 
singMbMr  tni^  this  pra^ice  does  not  prevail  aniong  ^e  inter* 
^pa(3<1iate  ir^^  that  inhabit  between  the  Maranon  and  Rio 
PJ^tf.  0^  H|ich  occasions,  one  of  the  mosj:  distinguished 
^pmen  qf  the  tribe  performs  the  ceremony  of  dissection.  Thp 
fptrail^  are  burnt,  imd  the  bones,  after  the  flesh  has  been  cut 
off  af  clean  1^  possible,  are  buried  till  the  remaining  fibre* 
decuy.  '^tis  is  the  custom  of  the  Moluches  and  rampns, 
^ut  £be  Sei^ranos  place  the  bopes  pn  a  high  frame-work  pf 
cane«  or  twigs  to  bleach  in  U19  sun  end  r^in*  While  th^ 
difw^tor  is  at  wprk  on  the  skeleton,  (h^  In^lians  walk  in9^«r 
a^tiy  rpund  the  tent,  haying  their  f^ces  blackened  with  sopty 
dressed  in  long  skin  monies,  singing  in  1^  mpurnful  vpicp, 
fnd  stri)<ing  thp  |D*ovind  with  their  long  spears,  tp  drive  av^ay 
tiie  evil  i^irits.  Spme  go  tp  cpndple  tj«rith  the  widpw  and  re- 
f<>tipns  of  die  dead,  if  Hietic  are  weaHhy  enough  tp  reward 
them  fer  tlieir  mourning  with  bell^i,  bends,  and  other  trji^kct* ; 
%b  their  pu^omary  condolence  is  npt  pf  a  naturp  tP  be  p^rcd 
grfitnitpn^ly,  fpr  they  prick  their  ^rn^s  and  l<$s  with  (hprfif* 
find  feel  pain  a^  least  if  npt  sprrow.  The  hqr»e|(  hfjpnging 
iP  ih?  deceased  are  slain,  that  he  may  ride  i^pop  them  in  t^p 
fflhue-mcijpU:  pr  cpuntry  pf  the  dead ;  but  a,  lew  pr  th^se  arP 
re*^ed  tp  p^ri7  his  bpnes  tp  the  place  pf  sepulchre,  whiLJi 
iii  dpne  in  grand  cerempny  within  a  year  after  hlf  4?P\h> 
Th^y  #re  then  packed  op  in  a  hide,  and  laid  en  ^Iie  mvouritie 
hofse  pf  the  dcceamd*  ^'hich  is  adpiiied  with  mantle^  fipathcrs, 
and  pther  ernamLnts  and  trinkets.  In  this  manner  the  q^yiyr 
(safle  mpvcs  tp  the  family  buri$)*place,  often  t]iree  hut>d^cd 
leffgiics  ^om  the  plape  pf  de^ith,  ep  wide  and  distant  arp  their 
.^  iXi  wanderings 
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waadtringt  in  4l)e  bo»i)dl«iui  ploloi  to  Xhn  iputh  qf  ^  Kjo 
Plata. 

The  Moliicbca  and  Pampas  bury  in  hxffi  squ^v  pito  uliovt 
aiz  feet  daep,  the  bon«ii  being  0rat  acc^i'iitely  put  intQ  ijiieir 
proper  placet  and  tied  togetlMr*  clothed  in  the  beat  Jfpb^o  ^ 
the  deceased)  an^  ornamented  with  beadf  and  featheni,  i|ll  of 
which  are  cleaned  or  changed  once  o-year.  The«e  skeleMws 
are  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  in  a  row*  with  ^1  the  w<9fippAs 
and  other  valuables  wwma  to  each  laid  beside  him.  The  pjt 
is  then  covered  over  with  beams  or  twigs,  on  which  the  eivjJi 
is  spread.  An  old  matron  of  each  Vtme  is  af^inted  to  the 
care  of  these  sepuichrest  who  has  to  open  them  once  ftryeiir, 
to  dean  and  new  clothe  the  skeletons*  for  which  service  she 
is  held  in  great  estimation.  The  bodies  of  the  sluin  horses 
are  placed  round  the  8epuldire»  raised  on  their  feet  and  snp- 
ported  by  stances.  Tliese  scniukhnes  are  generally  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  ordinary  habitations  o?  the  tribe.  Every 
year  they  pour  upon  them  some  bowls  of  their  first  mtvae 
ehica^  or  fermented  liquor,  and  drink  to  the  happiness  of  tl>c 
dead.  Tli^  Tehuelhets  and  other  southern  tribes  earry  thfHr 
dead  to  ^  gireat  distance  from  their  ordinary  dwcllingji,  JntP 
the  desert  near  the  sear  coast,  where  they,  arrange  th^  above 
around  surrounded  by  their  horses.  It  is  |NiQh«blf  (hajt  only 
diose  Indiana  whq  carry  their  dead  to  oonsitj^abte  distjjMBCfis 
reduce  them  to  skeletonSf  fiid^m  the  folloiwing  citcuipstAncc. 
In  the  voyage  pf  discovery  made  in  1746  in  the  ISt  AntPiMP 
ifom  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  Straits  of  Nsgellant  the  Je^ts 
who  accompanied  the  expedition  found  one  of  th«se.|^ts  pr 
bous^  of  the  dead.  On  one  sid|e  six  bannjers  of  clpth  of  jva- 
irious  colours,  each  about  half  a  yard  square,,  were  set/ up  (P 
high  pdes  fixed  in  the  ground  j  and  on  the  otlicgr  side  %ffi 
dead  horses  stuffed  with  straw  and  supported  <!on  stakes. 
Wijthin  the  house,  there  we^e  tmo  prnkhos  extended^  op  jKhj/Bh 
lay  the  bodies  of  two  men  and  a  woman,  having  i  the  Aesfi 
and  hair  still  remaining.  On  the  top  of  the  house  n^as  anotbf^ 
poncho,  rolled  up  and  tied  with  a  coloured  woollen  hAO^»  in 
iwfaich  a  pole  was  fixed,  from  which  eight  tassels  of  wool  were 
suspended. 

Widows  are  obliged  to  observe  a  Icng  and  rifforous  qicwni- 
ing.  During  a  whole  vea^  after  the  dcitfh  of  meiir  husb«|nd4, 
they  must  keep'  themselves  secluded  in  |he  ten^tf,  never  going 
mit  except  on  the  most  necessary  avocations,  and  having  no 
comnuinicaUon  with  any  one.  In  all  this  tpie,.  ijg»y  must 
tiic^  "  abstain 
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abstain  ^m  eating  the  flesh  of  homes,  cows,  ostriches,  or 
guanacos,  must  never  wash  their  faces  which  are  constantly 
smeared  with  soot,  and  any  breach  of  chastitjr  during  this 
vear  of  mouniing  is  punished  with  the  death  of  both  parties 
by  the  relations  of  the  husband. 

The  office  of  ya,  or  chief,  is  hereditary,  and  all  the  sons 
of  a  ya  may  be  chie&  likewise  if  they  can  procure  followers ; 
but  the  dignity  is  of  so  little  conMquence  that  nobody  almost 
covets  the  omx.  To  him  belongs  the  office  of  protecting  hia 
followers,  of  composing  differences,  and  of  deliverinff  up  any 
offender  who  is  to  be  capitally  punished  j  in  all  which,  cases 
his  will  is  the  sole  law.  These  petty  despots  are  prone  to 
bribery,  and  will  readily  sacrifice  their  vassals  and  even  their 
kindred  for  a  good  bribe.  They  are  esteemed  in  proportion 
to  thehr  eloquence,  and  any  chief  who  is  not  himself  eloquent 
eraploys  an  orator  to  harangue  the  tribe  in  his  phice.  When 
two  t>r  more  tribes  form  an  alliance  aoainst  a  common  enemy, 
they  elect  an  opo,  or  commander«in-diief,  firom  the  ablest  or 
most  celebrated  of  the  yas,  or  hereditary  chiefe.  But  this 
office,  though  noipinally  elective,  has  been  kmg  hereditary 
amonff  the  southern  tribes  in  the  family  of  CangapoL  The 
hereditary  chiefs,  named  yaSf  elmens,  or  tdmens,  have  no 
power  to  take  any  thing  from  their  vassals,  neither  can  they 
oblige  them  to  perform  any  work  without  pavment.  On  die 
contrary  they  must  treat  them  kindly  and  refieve  their  wants, 
or  their  vassals  will  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  a 
more  generous  chief.  Many  of  them  therefore  wave  thie 
privilege  of  their  birth,  and  decline  having  any  vassals,  be- 
cause tney  are  expensive  appendaoes,  which  yield  little  profit. 
But  every  one  must  attach  themselves  to  some  chief,  or  Uiey 
would  undoubtedly  be  put  to  death  or  reduced  to  slavery. 

Every  man  buys  his  wife  from  her  relations,  with  or  with^ 
out  her  oonsoit,  and  then  takes  possession  of  her  as  his  pro- 
perty. But  if  the  woman  happens  to  have  fixed  her  li^ec- 
tions  <m  another,  she  contrives  to  wear  out  the  patience  of 
her  purchaser,  who  either  turns  her  away  or  sells  her  to  the 
man  of  her  choice,  but  seldom  uses  her  ill.  Wickiws,  and 
orphan  girls  are  at  their  own  disposal.  The  yas  .or  ulmens 
have  generally  two  or  three  wiveni}  and  even  the  common 
people  may  have  as  many  as  thev  please,  but  wives  are  dear 
and  thc^  are  generally  contented  with  one.  The  lives  of  the 
women  arc  one  continued  series  of  labour.  They  fetch  wood 
IUi4  wfuer  f  dress  the  victuals }  make,  mend,  and  clean  the 
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tmto}  (Dure  the  ikinsr  make  them  into  mantlefl}  iilphi  i|n4 
wanufnctureponchoe  i  pack  up  every  thing  for  a  ionmey,  even 
the  tmt  poles )  load^  nnkMO)  and  arranffe  the  bi^|gaget 
straiten  the  girths  of  the  horses)  carry  the  lance  before  their 
husbands)  and  at  the  end  of  die  ioumey  set  up  thi  tents^i 
Sickness  or  even  the  most  advanced  pregnancy  give  no  relief 
from  these  laboun^  and  it  would  be  reckoned  ignomhtipus  in 
the  husbands  to  give  them  any  assistance.    The  wdmM  of 
nobk  fiunilies  may  hbve  slaves  to  relieve  them  of  these  labburs'; 
but  when  in  want  of  these,  must  undergo  the  same  fatiffues  as 
the  rest.    Yet  the  tribes  of  the  southc/n  extremity  or  Ame- 
rica «re  not  brutal  to  their  women  like  ^ose  in  the  north, 
and  the  marriages  only  endure  during  pleasure,  though  those 
who  have  children  seldom  separate.    The  husband  invariably 
protects  his  wife,  even  when  m  the  wrong )  and  if  detected 
in  any  criminal  intercourse,  all  his  anger  iklb  upon  the  para- 
mour, who  is  cruelly  beaten,  unless  he  can  atone  for  the  in- 
jury by  payment.    Their  jugglers  sometimes  persuade  theih 
to  send  their  wives  into  »>^o  woods,  to  prostitute  themselves 
to  the  first  person  they  meet,  which  is  obvtouely  a  device  for 
consoling  themselves  from  the  celibacy  to  which  they  are  con- 
donned.    The  husbands  readily  obey  these  directions;  but 
there  are  women  in  whom  native  modesty  overpowers  super- 
stition, who  refuse  obedience  to  their  husbands  on  such  ocica- 
sions,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  wizard. 

The  dresses  of  ull  these  tribes  are  formed  of  skins ;  but  all 
excqpt  the  serranos  or  mountaineers,  weave  mantles  or  pon- 
chos of  woollen  yarn,  beautifully  died  of  various  Colours, 
which  when  wrapped  round  the  iNMly  reach  f^om  the  neck'  to 
the  calf  of  the  legs.  A  similar  mantle  is  tied  round  the  waist 
and  reaches  to  the  ankles.  Besides  these  they  have  a  three- 
cornered  piece  of  dressed  hide,  of  which  two  of  the  comers 
are  tied  round  the  waist,  and  the  third,  being  passed  between 
the  less  is  fastened  behind.  The  hair  is  tied  up  from  behind 
with  we  points  upwards,  by  means  of  a  woollen  band  bound 
many  timej  round  the  head  )  but  they  are  fond  of  wearing 
hats  when  they  can  get  them  from  the  Spaniards.  They 
paint  their  faces  red  or  black,  and  wear  necklaces  and  brace- 
lets of  sk;7-blue  beads.  When  on  horseback  they  wear  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  cloaks,  having  a  slit  in  the  middle  throucdi 
which  they  put  their  heads,  and  the  skirts  hang  down  to  tne 
knees  (U*  even  sometimes  to  the  feet.  Their  stockings  or 
boots  consut  of  the  skin  of  a  horses  thigh  and  leg,  flayed  off 
tmm^"'  whole, 
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w\i(o\^  dried  i«4  poftoned  wtdi  greM^  «ld  renderad  rapplo 
by  vrii^ng.  Th«  "^WiMfn  w^r  qtroif  )iatt  in  Ampm  Uke  thoie 
uje^  By  tl>«  ClHDflW*  Ifwir  defimstve  armqur  cpniiit*  of  a 
lieImM  of  dpifble  bulls  hid?  i|iaped  like  a  braad-liriiiiined  hat ; 
i|  ^ic  or  ^Mice  of  bardendil  iltio  three  or  four  fold,  which 
is  very  hefivy,  but  effectually  reiists  the  arr^w  and  spear,  and 
U\  fvffi  sajd  to  be  musqyel  proof.  When  on  foot,  ther  hare 
UKewisie  » larae  unwieldy  shield  of  bulls  bide,  llie  'ttAmA- 
^^ts  him)  Hi|iTliches  sometinics  poison  their  arrows.  Theur 
sp^a^^fe  of  Pine,  four  or  five  yards  long,  and  are  pointed 
wjth  iron  <  ^  (hey  use  swords  when  they  can  nrocuro  them 
fif^  the  SpApiardff.  They  use  the  laqui  both  in  war  and 
Ibnntingi  but  thft  used  in  war  has  a  bali,  or  weight  fastened 
to  P^9  0??  both  ends  of  the  leathern  thong  instead  of  a  noose. 
Tli^  |l>f)l  weighs  f bput  a  pound.  When  used  sin^,  or  witl^ 
ooly  0U9  Mb  it  i*  ainied  at  the  head  of  the  enemy,  to  Imoek 
Ont  hif  l^rffin*'  With  the  doublp  laquit  having  a  faaH  %i  each 
epd,  thoy  can  fasten  a  man  to  his  horse,  and  ciectusdly  en- 
tB|iglp  both  man  and  beast. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


]}](8C0t|:ry  qf  Florida,  and  account  of  several  inef- 
F^prvAL  attempts  to  conquer  and  settle  that  coun- 
try By  TH^  8PANIARD6. 

,,    :  INTROPUCTION. 

iN  th|e  pfe«?ding  Chapters  of  this  Second  Bocfc,  we  have 
given  an  extend  account  of  the  Jiiscovefy  of  America  by 
XUM^CB,  and  of  the  establishqient  of  the  principd  Spanish 
Colonies  in  thp  New  World,  from  authentic  Original  authors, 
a  largp  portion  of  whiph  never  appeared  before  in  any  C<^eer 
lUoo  of  Voyoge?  ofi^  Travels,  and  some  important  parts  are 
now  giyien  for  the  iSr^t  time  in  the  English  laDguage.  U  is 
not  the  .object  of  this  work  to  attempt  ^ving  a  regiuar  series 
of  the  History  pf  America,  by  inserting  me  cstdciHshBients 
of  all  the  Curqpean  cp]lonie$  which  have  neen  settled  in  dliat 
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quarttr  of  tb?  world,  which  woaid  occupy  more  rqom  than 
can  be  conveniently  allowed  in  our  Collection,  tind  for  which 
we  do  not  possess  original  documents  of  sufficient  interest 
)n  the  present  chapter  it  is  only  raeant  to  (pve  a  relation  of 
the  Discovery  of  Florida  by  Juan  Ponce  dc  Leon  in  IBA9; 
of  the  disastrous  attempt  of  Panfilo  de  Narvaez  to  conquer 
that  fMNintry  in  1 528  i  and  of  the  romantic  exploratory  ex- 
pedition of  Ferdinand  de  Soto  in  the  yencs  1589-1543:  AU 
of  whidi  -is  taken  from  the  General  History  of  America  by 
Hesrera,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  original  and  i|lmost 
contemporary  authority. 

Antonio  de  Herrera,  who  was  historioflfraphev  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  appeiirs  to  have  composed  his  work  only  a  short 
time  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  as  he  continues 
the  series  of  events  no  fiirthcr  than  1554;  thoqgh  he  ind* 
dentally  alludes  to  one  transaction  which  happenra  in  157Sk 
The  authenticity  of  his  work  is  unquestionable,  as  the  author 
assures  us  that  it  was  composed  by  royal  command,  from  ail 
the  best' and  most  authentic  sources  of  information  which  the 
crov^  could  fiimish,  both  in  print  and  manuscript ;  and  that 
he  bad  carefully  consulted  and  followed  the  original  papers 
preserved  in  the  royal  archives,  and  the  bookis,  registers, 
relations,  ^nd  other  papers  of  tlie  supreme  council  of  the 
luflies,  together  with  all  the  best  authors  on  the  subject  then 
extant.  As  a  literary  curiosity  of  its  kind,  we  si^join  his  list 
of  what  were  then  considered  the  liest  writers  pn  the  c(&ifii 
of  the  New  Worl4' — Tliose  in  Italics  have  been  already  in»; 
arrted  into  this  wqrk.  ;  : 

Peter  Nfnrtyr  of  Anpleria.— ^Diego  de  la  Tobilla. — Moto>- 
linea.-^Don  Hernando  Colan.-r-Q\onHO  r!c  Oieda.<-<-AlQnfio  dc 
Mata.^'Enciso.'— Gonzain  Herpandcz  dc  Oviede.-^Frandscp 
Lopez  de  Gomara.-^^AndKes  de  San  Martino.— »Pedro  de 
Ziezii.—  Alvav  Nunnez  Cab^a  de  YAca^^Bemal  Diaz  del 
Castilio.—-The  Bishop  of  Cbiapa,  Los  Gnsas.- The  Dean 
Cervante^« — Francisco  de  Xpres.— Gonralo  Ximenes  tip 
Quesa4q>—*Geribay.-' Pedro  Pizarro.  —  The  relations  of 
Cortes.Tr-Nunno  de  Guzmen.«r-Diego  Fernandez  de  PalenUa. 
•^rrAugustino  ir  2ar.rff.t-.Thc  Portifical  History.~Don 
(Alonzo  de  Brcilbk-n-Geronimo  Benzon.—  Theodore  de  Brye. 
•n-Jusepe  de  Acosta.—- Father  Augustino  Davila.— Garcilasso 
Inm.— 'Gabriel  Lasso  de  la  Vega.—  Dpn  Antonio  de  Saavedra. 

In  the  Catak>gue  of  Spanish  Books  and  Manuscripts  con- 
suited  byiour  illustrious  Historian  of  America,  WiixiA^f  Ro- 
bertson, 
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BERTsoK)  an  edition  of  Hcrrcra  is  quoted  as  mrinted  at  Ma- 
drid in  1601,  in  4  toIs.  folio.  We  hate  used  on  the  present 
occasion  the  TVanslation  of  Herrera  into  Enalish  by  Cafitain 
John  StoTens,  in  6  vols.  8vo.  printed  at  London  in  1725. 
Though  assuredly  authentic  and  to  be  depended  irpon  so  far 
as  it  goes,  the  pun  of  thn  Oeneral  Histoiy  of  the  vast  Ctmti- 
nent  and  Islands  qfAmerica^  is  exceedingly  ill  ilerised,  and 
very  troublesome  for  being  consulted }  as  we  author  endea- 
vours continually  to  preserve  the  chronological  series  of  events 
throughout  the  numerous  discoveries,  colonizations  and  con- 
quests of  the  Spaniards,  in  all  the  islands  and  continental 
piovincies  of  Spanish  America,  by  inrhich  he  is  forced  into 
perpetual  and  abrupt  transitions  from  subject  to  subject; 
instead  of  using  a  double  arrangement,  geographical  as  weH 
aa  dironokwicM,  in  which  the  narrative  Belonging  to  each 
territorial  division  might  uave  been  distinctly  and  separately 
arAmged  in  chronological  order.  Thus  in  regard  to  Florida^ 
which  constitutes  the  subject  of  our  present  chapter,  we  have 
had  to  travd  through  every  oncof  the  «ir  volumes  of  Herrera, 
on  purpose  to  reduce  all  the  scattered  notices  respecting  the 
car^  discovery  vX  that  country  vaxdet  one  onbroken  narrar 
tive. 

Owing  to  the  utter  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  various 
parts  which  were  visited  by  the  Sjpaniards,  in  these  early  pe> 
regrinations  in  Florida  as  related  xa  this  chapter,  we  have  not 
given  any  mim  of  the  country  on  this  occasion,  which  will  be 
st^plied  in  a  future  division  of  this  work,  when  we  come  to 
particular  and  more  recent  travels  in  that  province  of  North 
America.  Indeed  the  country  originally  named  Florida  by 
the  Spaniards  was  vastly  more  extensive  than  the  modern  ap- 
plication of  that  name,  and  appears  to  have  included  all  Loui- 
siana, with  Georgia  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia,  and  the 
cnUre  countries  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers.  In  fact  it 
was  meant  as  a  generic  term,  including  all  of  the  eastern 
parts  of  north  America,  not  previously  comprised  under  New 
Spain  and  its  dependencies ;  just  as  Virginia  was  applied  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  fUizabeth  to  all  that  part  of  North  Ame- 
rica claimed  by  the  English,  which  was  afterwards  partition- 
ed into  many  provinces,  from  Nora  Scotia  to  Georgia  both 
inclusive.  Besides,  a  map  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  present 
chapter  is  of  almost  impossible  construction,  9»  all  the  appel- 
lations of  towns  and  territories,  especially  in  the  extensive 
peregrinations  of  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  are  merely  the  fugaci- 
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ous  names  of  the  caciques  or  sachems  who  happened  at  the 
time  to  rule  over  the  various  tribes  of  savaoes  wnioh  were  vi- 
sited by  Soto  in  his  singularly  erratic  expedition.  ()ne  point 
only  in  the  whole  course  of  his  wanderings  can  be  ascertained 
witn  certainty,  the  Bay  of  Espirita  Santo  on  the  western 
coast  of  Florida,  in  about  lat  28°  N.  and  long.  B$^  W.  MttoUa 
may  possibly  be  what  has  since  been  called  Mobile^  and  the 
Rio  Grande  or  great  river  was  most  probably  the  MiuissippL 
All  the  other  points  ore  involved  in  impenetrable  obscuriQrt 
or  would  require  un  extended  discussion  inadmissible  on  the 
present  Qpcasion.  In  tlie  course  of  the  chapter  some  conjec- 
tures Will  be  attempted  respecting  the  geography  of  the  wan- 
derings of  Soto  and  his  adventurous  followers,  whose  sole 
otgect  appears  to  have  been  to  search  for  mines  of  the  preci- 
ous metals,  in  which  they  \rere  altogether  unsuooessfiiL 

One  circumstance,  to  be  gathered  from  the  peregrinations 
of  Soto  seems  worthy  of  remark ;  that  the  scattered  tribes 
then  occupying  the  southern  portion  of  North  America  which 
he  visited,  were  more  agricultural  than  when  the  countiy 
came  afterwards  to  be  colonized  by  the  English,  and  not  a^ 
dieted  to  tie  horrible  practices  of  the  North  American  savages 
of  torturing  their  prisoners  taken  in  war.  Perhaps  they  were 
afterwards  extirpated  by  a  more  savage  race  from  the  north- 
west, who  have  no  hereditary  chiefs,  as  were  found  1^  Soto.' 
From  these  differences,  and  their  worship  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  tribes  met  with  by  Soto  were  probably  brunches 
of  the  Notches,  a  nation  which  will  be  described  in  tlie  sequd 
of  this  work,  and  which  does  not  now  exist. 


Section  I. 

Discovery  of  Florida^  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon, 

After  the  settlement  of  Hispaniola  in  peace  by  Obandot 
Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  was  appointed  lieutenant  ot  tlie  town 
and  territory  of  Salveleon  in  that  island.  Learning  from  the 
Indians  of  that  district  that  there  was  much  gold  in  the  ishmd 
of  Borriquen,  now  called  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  or  Forto 
Rico,  he  procured  authority  from  Obando  to  go  over  to  that 
island,  which  he  reduced '.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  by 
the  king  of  Spain  to  the  government  of  that  island,  independent 
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of  the  admiral  Don  Jamif  Columbui.  In  a  war  between  134 
Leon  and  the  niti?e«,  wondetfUl  huvoc  was  made  anuina  theM 
poor  people  by  ■  dog  bebttging  to  the  governor,  called  Beze- 
rillo,  imoniucn  that  the  Indians  Were  more  afraid  of  ten 
SpMiiardi  with  thii  dog  thitn  of  a  hundred  without  him,  on 
which  account  the  dog  was  allowed  a  share  and  a  half  of  all 
the  plunder,  as  if  he  had  been  a  cross-bow-ihan,  both  in  gold, 
slaves,  and  other  thingi,  all  of  which  was  received  by  his 
master*. 

>  Having  acquired  much  wealth,  and  being  deprived  of  the 
government  of  Porto  Rico^  Juan  Ponce  deXeon  detertnined 
upon  making  discoveries  to  the  northwards,  that  he  might 
Min  honour  and  advance  his  estat*^.     For  this  purpose,  he 
ntted  out  three  ships  well  manned  and  stored  with  plenty  of 
provisions,  widi  which  he  sailed  fl'om  thd  port  of  St  Oehnan 
on  Thursday  the  8d  of  March  151!^,  steering  fot  Aguada, 
Next  niight  he  stoo<l  to  the  N.  W  and  by  N.  and  on  the  8th  of 
tJie  same  month  came  to  anchor  at  the  linoak  of  Babecua,  neat 
the  JMa  del  Vifjo,  in  lat.  22^1  N.    Next  day  he  anchot-ed  at 
one  of  the  Bahama  or  Lucayos  islands  called  6'a^o«,  and  then 
at  anodicr  call^  Yaguna^  in  lat.  24°  N.    On  the  11th  he 
came  to  the  island  of  Amdguayo^  ahd  then  passed  Maitegudf 
in  lat  24°i-  N.    He  came  to  GiianaAanit  in  lat.  25^  N.  oh 
the  14th,  where  he  refitted  the  ships  before  crossing  the  bay 
to  windward  of  the  Lucayos.     This  island  of  Ouad^iahl  was 
the  first  land  discovered  by  the  admiral  Don  Chtistopher 
Columbus  in  the  New  World,  and  by  hiih  colled  San  Salvd- 
dor.     From  thence  Du  Leon  steered  to  the  north-west,  and 
on  Sunday  the  27th  of  March,  being  Easter-day,  called  FaS' 
qua  de  Fiores  by  the  Spaniards,  he  saw  and  passed  by  un 
island.     Continuing  the  same  course  till  Wednesday  :30th  of 
March,  when  the  wind  became  foul,  he  altered  his  course  to 
W.N.  W.  and  on  the  2d  of  April  cane  to  nine  fathoms  water 
a  leaffue  from  the  land,  in  lat.  SO"  S'  N.  Running  along  the 
land  ui  search  of  a  harbour,  he  anchored  at  night  in  eight 
fathoms  near  the  shore.     Believing  the  l^nd  to  be  an  island, 
he  gave  it  the  name  of  Ftoriddy  biicause  it  t^peared  viery  de^ 
Ifghtful  with  many  (HeaSant  ^ves,  and  til  level,  as  also  be- 
cause 
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S  Id.  II.  33.  We  now  enter  upon  the  ditcovery  6f  Fldrida,  which  will  fti 
foiiud  regnlarly  refpired  to  the  iiragfncnts  ot  its  History,  as  scattered  through 
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cause  first  seen  during  Coster,  which  the  Spaniards  call  Pas- 
qtta  de  flores,  or  Florida,  At  this  place  Ponc6  went  on  riiore 
to  take  formal  possession. 

On  Friday  tno  8th  of  April  he  continued  his  course  along 
the  ooast  a»  before }  and  next  day  changed  to  the  S.  and  by 
E.  till  the  20th,  when  he  perceived  some  bohios,  or  Indian 
huta  on  the  coast,  off  which  he  came  to  anchor.     Next  day 
the  ships  continued  their  course  alotig  shore,  but  met  with  sd 
strong  a  current  aa  drove  them  back  though  with  a  fair  wind. 
The  two  8hi|)«  nearcHt  the  shore  dropt  their  anchors,  but  the 
force  of  the  current  was  so  great  as  to  strain  their  cables. 
The  third  was  a  brigantine,  and  fartheir  out  at  sea  |  which 
either  found  no  bottom  for  anchoring,  or  did  not  perceive  the 
current,  so  that  it  was  carried  to  sea  and  lost  sight  of  by  thd 
rest,  though  the  weather  was  fair.     Being  invited  on  shore  by 
the  natives,  Ponce  landed,  and  the  natives  immediately  en- 
deavoured to  i^eize  the  boat,  oars,  and  arms  of  the  Spaniahls, 
who  were  forced  to  ^ght  in  their  own  defence,  during  which 
two  of  them  were  wounded  with  darts  and  arrows  pointed 
with  sharp  bones.    Night  parted  the  combatants,  and  Ponce 
collected  his  people  with  some  difficulty,  having  done  vfery 
little  damage  to  the  Indians,  and  returned  to  the  ships.     He 
jailed  next  day  along  the  coast  to  a  river,  which  he  namcsd 
Rio  de  la  CruZf  where  he  proposed  to  wood  and  water  and 
to  wait  the  return  of  the  hrigMitine.     He  was  opposed  at  this 
place  by  sixty  Indian  ,  one  of  whom  was  made  prisoner,  that 
lie  might  learn  Spanuih,  and  be  able  to  give  information  re- 
specting the  country.     Leaving  at  this  place  a  stone  with  an 
inscription,  he  doubtled  the  Cape  of  Florida  on  Sunday  the 
8th  of  May,  giving  it  the  name  of  Cabo  de  las  Corrientesy  or 
Cape  Currents,  bccuuse  tliey  arc  there  stronger  than   the 
wind ;  nfler  which  he  came  to  anchor  near  an  Indian  town 
called  Aboaia.     All  this  coast,  from  Cap.^  Arracifes  to  Capo 
Corrientes  lies  north  and  south  one  point  east,   being  clear 
and  free  from  rocks  and  shoals,  with  six  fathonv     ater  near 
the  shore. 

After  passing  Cape  Corrientes,  ho  soiled  on  till  he  fell  in 
with  two  islands  to  the  southwards,  in  lat,  '27°  N.  At  one  of 
these,  which  he  named  Sunia  Mart  ha  ^  about  a  league  Tn  cir- 
cumference, he  watered.  On  Friday  the  13th  ot  May,  he 
sailed  along  a  shoal  with  a  chain  of  islands,  to  one  called 
Pclut  in  'js"  SC  N.  Between  these  islands  and  the  continent 
is  a  spacious  sea  like  a  boy.    On  the  I5t!i  of  May  he  pttN 
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ceeded  ten  leagues  almig  the  chain  of  small  ittlands,  to  two 
white,  oues  which  he  called  to&  Marttres  in  26*>  15'  N.  He 
continued  along  the  coast,  sometimes  N.  sometimes  N.E.  till 
the  23d  of  May,  and  on  tlie  24th  ran  along  the  coast  to  the 
south^rards  us  far  as  some  small  islands  that  lay  out  at  sea, 
still  believing  that  he  was  coasting  along  the  shore  of  a  large 
island.  As.thu  anchorage  between  tlicse  small  islands  and  the 
coast  i4)pearcd  convenient  for  the  purpose,  ho  continued  there 
till  the  3d  of  June  takinff  ita  wood  and  water,  and  at  the  same 
time  careened  one  of  the  ships  named  the  St  Christqsher. 
At  this  place  the  Indians  for  tne  first  time  came  off  in  canoes 
to  view  tne  Spaniards,  who  refused  to  venture  on  shore  though 
repeatedly  invited.  Seeing  the  Spaniards  about  to  heave  one 
of  the  anchors,  on  pur|x>se  to  shin  its  situation,  the  Indians 
laid  hold  of  the  cable  as  if  to  draw  the  ship  away  {  on  which 
the  long-boat  was  sent  after  them,  and  the  crew  going  on 
shore  took  four  women  and  broke  two  old  canoes  No  nos- 
tilities  of  any  moment  occurred,  and  the  Indians  even  bartered 
some  skins  .and  low  sold  with  the  Spaniards  for  trinkets. 

On  Friday  the  4th  of  June,  while  waiting  for  a  wind  to  go 
in  quest  of  a  cacique  named  Carlos,  who  was  reported  by  the 
Indians  to  haye  gold,  an  Indian  came  on  board  who  was 
able  to  converse  with  the  Spaniards,  and  who  was  conse- 
quently supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Htspaniola  or  of  some  of  the 
other  islands  possessed  by  the  Christians.  This  man  desired 
them  to  remain  at  their  present  anchorage,  as  the  cacique  in- 
tended to  send  gold  to  barter.  Accordmgly,  they  soon  after 
saw  twenty  canoes  approaching,  some  of  which  were  lashed 
two  and  two  together.  Some  of  these  canoes  went  to  the 
anchors,  which  they  endeavoured  to  weigh,  but  being  unable 
attempted  to  cut  the  cables,  while  others  of  them  drew  near 
the  ships  and  began  to  Raht.  The  long-boat  well  manned 
and  armed  was  sent  agamst  them,  and  put  them  to  flight, 
taking  four  prisoners  and  killing  several  of  the  Indians.  Ponce 
sent  two  of  the  prisoners  to  tell  the  cacioue  that  he  was  willuig 
to  make  peace  with  him,  although  he  nad  slain  one  of  the 
i^Muiiards.  Next  day  the  boats  were  sent  to  sound  the  har- 
bour, and  some  of  the  men  landed,  when  they  were  assured 
by  the  Indians  that  the  cacique  would  come  next  day  to  trade; 
but  this  was  a  mere  feint  to  gain  time,  as  at  eleven  o'clock 
ei^idy  canoes  wcil  equipped  and  full  of  men  attacked  the  ship 
nearest  the  shore,  and  fought  till  niffbt  without  doing  any 
faapn,  as  all  their  arrows  fell  short,  and  they  durst  not  come 
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near  ibr  fear  of  the  cffdM4»ini  and  mitgviM.  At  iei^;th 
thajr  retired,  and  the  ^niardt  hawmg  lUid  nine  day*  re* 
•olred  to  return  to  St  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico*  eodfvnm^ 
ing  to  diieover  utmt  tslandi  by  the  wav  of  whidi  thqf  had 
reoeired  accounts  from  the  Inditfit.  I^onoe  accordbghr  tet 
sail  on  his  return  on  the  14th  of  Jun<i^  and  sailed  amoiw 
ishmds  till  the  81st,  when  he  arrived  at  the  small  islands  caf» 
led  Las  Torhigcs,  or  the  tinrtoises,  because  the  civws  took  170 
of  these  creatures  in  a  short  time  of  one  .ni|^t  in  one  of  these 
islands,  and  might  have  had  more  if  they  pleased.  They 
also  took  fomteen  di^fishes  *,  and  killed  at  least  5000  aeap 
gulk  and  other  birds. 

On  the  24th,  leaving  Tortugas,  they  Peered  S.  W.  and  bv 
W.  On  the  36th  th^  saw  land,  which  they  sailed  aku^  till 
^e  29th,  when  they  came  to  anchor  to  trim  their  yards  and 
sails,  but  could  not  tell  what  country  it  was.  Most  of  the 
l^aniards  believed  they  were  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  be^aus^ 
they  found  canoes,  dogs,  knives,  and  others  tools  of  iron. 
On  the  25th  of  July  they  were  among  a  cluster  of  low  islandf» 
still  iffBorant  of  wnere  they  were,  tul  Ponce  sent  to  view  an 
island  which  appeared  to  be  Bahama,  as  indeed  it  was  Mid  to 
be- by  an  ok!  woman  whom  they  found  in  another  islandt 
and  in  which  they  were  confirnied  by  a  pikK  naui^  Diego 
Minido,  who  happened  to  be  there  in  a  boat  firom  HiqianioEu 
Having  ranged  backwards  and  forwards  till  the  29d  of  ^Sep* 
tember^  and  refitted  the  ships,  Juan  Pt>nce  resolved  to  send 
one  of  them  to  take  a  view  of  the  inland  of  Bimini,  which  the ' 
Indians  reported  to  contain  much  wealth,  and  to  have  a 
spring  which  made  old  peqole  young  again.  Juaii  Per^  de 
Ortmia  was  appointed  captain  of  that  ship,  and  An^nio  d^ 
AUuninos  pilot.  They  took  two  Indians  along  with  tiiemto 
pomt  out  the  shoals,  which  were  so  numerous  Uiat  it  was  both 
diflioult  and  dangerous  to  get  through  among  them.  Twenty 
days  afterwards,  Juan  Ponce  returned  to  Porto  Rico,  and 
was  followed  some  time  after  by  Ortubia,  who  had  found  the 
island  of  Bimini,  which  was  large,  pleasant,  and  abounding 
in  good  water  and  delightful  groves ;  but  the  wonderful 
spnng  wa&  not  be  discovered.  It  is  certain  that  Juan  Ponoe 
de  Leon,  besides  the  main  design  of  discovering  new  isUnda 
which  all  the  £baniards  then  aspired  to,  was  desirous  of  find*' 
ing^outthespriiigbf  Bimini  and  a  certain  rivtic  in  Florid^ 
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in  both'  of  which  it  wm  anerted  by  th«  nativa  of  Cuba  and 
Hispaniola  that  old  people  became  young  again  by  bathing 
In  their  waten.  It  it  likewise  wdl  kilown  diat  man  v  of  the 
lUitiv«t  of  Cuba,  itrmlj  beHeVing  theexittenoe  of  tueh  a  river, 
had  gione  over  into  Florida  In  March  of  it,  and  JukI  built  a 
to\vn  there  before  the  coming  of  the  ^Mmiards  to  the  Wctt 
Indies,  and  that  their  de«oendenta  continue  tlibre  to  this 
day.  This  report  prevailed  among  all  the  princes  or  caciques 
in  theM  parts,  who  were  all  so  anxious  to  find  out  this  won- 
derful river,  that  there  was  not  a  river,  brook,  or  lake  in  all 
]F1orida  in  which  some  of  them  had  „jt  batlied,  and  many 
atill  persist  in  the  belief  that  it  is  the  river  now  called  Jordan 
at  Cape  Sarda  Elena^  without  reflecting  that  the  Spaniards 
first  0Kve  it  that  name  in  1529,  when  the  country  of  Chicora 
wssdiicoyered.  ^ 

Althongfa  this  voyage  turned  out  to  little  or  no  account  to 
Juan  Ponce,  it  yet  encouraged  him  to  go  to  court  to  sue  ibr 
some  reward  for  having  discovered  this  new  country,  trisich 
he  still  continued  to  believe  an  island  or  cluster  ol  idandb, 
and  which  q)inion  was  retained  by  the  Spaniards  for  s<Mne 
years.  Yet  this  voyage  was  actually  beneficial  on  another 
account,  by  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  Spain  from  Ui* 
West  Indies  throuffh  the  channel  of  Bahama,  wiiicb  was  first 
peribrtned  by  the  puot  Alaminos.  For  the  better  understanding 
the  voyage  of  Ponce,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Lucavo  or 
Bahama  Ishinds  consist  of  three  groups.  The^raf,  or  Maha-' 
ma  cluster  gives  name  to  the  passage,  and  in  which  the  cur* 
rents  are  most  impetuous :  The  second  b  caUed  De  lot  Orga- 
nos  t  and  the  third  the  Martyrs^  which  are  next  to  the  Cmfo$ 
de  las  Tortt^as,  cr  Turtle  Keys  to  the  westwards  f  which  last 
are  not  to  be  seen  from  any  distance,  being  all  low  sands, 
ahd  in  consequence  many  ships  have  perished  on  them,  and 
all  along  the  Bahama  channel,  and  ob  the  islands  of  Tortu-^ 
gas.  Hsvannah  in  the  island  of  Cuba  and  Fbrida,  are  south 
and  north  of  each  other ;  and  between  them  are  these  before* 
mentioned  iriands  of  Organos,  Bahama,  Martyres,  and  Tor* 
togaa,  having  a  channel  with  a  violent  current,  twenty  leagues 
across  in  the  narrowest  part  between  Havannah  and  the 
Martjrrs,  and  fourteen  leagues  from  the  Martyrs  to  Florida^ 
The  widest  part  of  this  channel  is  forty  leagues,  with  many 
shoals  and  deep  channel»  between  these,  but  ha»  no  safe  pas- 
sage for  ships,  and  is  only  practicable  for  canoes.  But  thi9 
passage  from  the  Havannah  for  Spain,  is  along  the  channel 
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of  BAhomo,  between  the  Havannaby  the  Martyrs,  the  Luoaj^oat 
and  Cape  Canaveral.  >  ^ 

'  ■ 

No  farther  attempt  appeant  to  have  been  made  towardathe 
conquest  and  settlement  of  Florida  by  the  Spaniards,  till  the 
year  1588,  when  Panfih*  de  Nnrvaez  made  a  most  disastrous 
expedition  to  thHtcountiy,  which  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
ensuing  section  of  tlii?  cnnpter ;  except  that  about  the  year 
15S5,  the  licentiate  Luke  Vasquez  de  Ayllon  sailed  with  three 
ships  for  that«oountry  from  Santjago  in  the  isknd  of  His- 
paniola  '.  Vaaquez  arrived  with  his  small  armament  at  Cape 
Santa  Elena  in  Florida,  where  he  found  an  Indian  town  ciJ- 
led  Oritzai  since  named  CAtcora  by  the  Spaniards,  and  a^ 
nother  town  in  the  neighbourhood  called  Ouak,  to  which  the 
« laniards  have  given  the  name  of  Gualdape.  At  this  place 
is  the  river  Jordait,  so  named  from  the  pilot  by  whom  it  was 
discovered^  and  where  Vawjuez  loxt  one  of  his  ships.  He 
pror~Hv<Al  however  in  his  enterprise  with  the  other  two  ships, 
tuk3  •  Hi  d  two  hundred  men  upon  the  coast  of  Florida  | 
buf  b  !s  himself  unacquainted  with  military  discipline,  and 
little  regarded  by  his  men,  his  t?oops  were  defeated  by  the 
natives  and  mostly  slain.  The  few  who  esc^Md  retuttied  to 
Hispaniola  i  some  alleging  that  Vosouea  was  of  the  numtxa"! 
while  others  assert  that  he  was  slain  in  Florida*  In  this  un* 
fortunate  expedition,  from  which  great  consequences  had 
been  expected,  no  other  towns  but  the  two  above  mentioned 
were  seen  in  Florida ;  and  by  this  disaster  all  attempts  for 
the  conquest  and  settlement  of  that  country  were  laid  aside 
for  some  time,  more  especially  as  all  the  natives  who  had  been 
there  met  with  appeared  poor  and  miserable,  and  having  Very 
small  quantities  ot  gold  and  silver,  and  even  what  little  they 
had  appeared  to  have  been  brought  to  them  from  remote  parts 
of  the  country.  vn 
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Narratvoe  tf  a  Diuistrous  attempt  hf  Panfih  ds  Narvaez  to 

conquer  Florida ;   together  voith    some  account   of'  tkat 
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The  abortive  attempt  of  Panfllo  de  Narvaez  to  supersede 
Cortes  in  the  command  of  the  expedition  against  Mexico  has 
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\^een  difeady  rdated.  He  afterwards  endeavoured  to  settle 
a  colony  at  the  Rio  de  las  Palmas  in  the  bay  of  Mexico» 
ivhence  he  was  ejipelled  by  the  arrogance  of  Nunno  de  Ouz- 
TOttn,  who  had  beoi  appointed  governor  of  the  adjoining  pro- 
1  c»  6f  Panucot  and  endeavoured  to  appropriate  the  terri- 
t  .^ei  belonging  to  othen*  in  his  nei;^!ifaouriiood  to  hii  own 
advantage  wd  emolument  in  the  most  uniuHttfiable  manner. 
In  Match  IfiSS,  Narvaez  sailed  from  Cuba  with  four  i^hips 
and  a  brigantine  for  the  conquest  of  Florida^  having  a  force 
of  about  four  hundred  men  with  eighty  horses.*  During  the 
voyage*  the  squadron  was  carried  among  the  shoals  of  Canar- 
neo  ^  the  unskilfulneasof  the  pilot  Meruelo,  where  the  ships 
got  agroimd  and  remained  for  fifteen  days  constantly  touching 
with  their  keels  and  unable  to  get  into  deep  water  At  the 
end  of  thn  period  a  stonn  at  south  brought  so  large  an  ac> 
cession  of  water  from  the  bay  upon  these  flats  that  the  shipii 
got  off.  At  Guaniguanigo  th^  encountered  another  storm  in 
Fhich  they  were  near  perishing,  and  met  with  a  third  at  Cape 
porrientes.-  Three  days  afler  getting  to  windward  of  Cope 
St  Antonio,  they  were  drivoi  by  contrary  winds  to  within 
twelve  leagues  of  the  Havannah ;  and  when  about  to  put  in 
there  for  shelter  were  carrietl  back  by  a  south  wind  to  the 
(oast  of  Fbrida,  where  they  arrived  on  the  12th  of  April, 
and  came  to  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  a  bay  where  they  could 
petfceive  some  Indian  huts  on  the  shore  *.  Alonzo  Enriqcez, 
the  ooF'.pf^ller  of  the  armament,  hailed  the  natives  frcn  a 
small  isund  in  the  bay,  and  procured  from  them  some  hsh 
and  venison  Inr  means  of  barter. 

<  Next  day,  Narvujzwenton  shore  with  as  many  men  as  the 
boats  could  cariT,  and  found  the  dwellings  of  the  natives  aban- 
dwed,  one  of  them  being  lar^i^e  enough  to  contain  three  hun- 
dred men.  Li  the  houses  were  found  a  number  of  fishing 
nets,  and  along  with  these  a  sort  of  tabor  or  drum,  ornament- 
ed with  gold  bells.  On  the  day  following,  Narvaez  landed  all 
the  rest  of  his  men,  and  forty-two  horses,  the  others  having 
died  daring  the  voyage.  Narvaez  took'  formal  possession  of 
the  country  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  S^n.  Skune  of  the 
Indians  drew  near  that  day,  hut  having  no.interpreter  the^jr 
could  not  be  conversed  with,  though  it  appeared  by  their 

threatening 

.  S  Hsvisg  BO  indicatioiu  wlu  tever  of  thft  place  of  landing,  h  u.  qnite  impe^ 
•ib|^  to  sttcmpt  tnuuag  the  stqjt  of  Nannez  in  hit  thoft  and  diMttroiu  expe- 
dhioatcFlonda.— £.  .^vt,Jii# 
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threatening  si^s  that  they  warned  the  Spaniards  to  loHitf 
their  country  On  the  same  day.  Norvntss  iPiarc^ed  northr 
wards  into  the  country,  with  forty  men  and  Mx  hors^i,.  w^d 
came  to  a.lar^  bay  which  seamed  to penejtrat? fiur inta the 
interior.  Havmg,  halted  at  that  place  for  the  nwbl,  yhe  Wr 
turned  next  day  to  the  ships.  The  pilot  Merw«U)  w|b#  st^ 
in  the  br^ntine  to  find  out  a  harbour  for  d>e  a«|iwdro%»nd 
to  endeavour  to  procure  provisions.  Having  tiC^en  futtt 
prisoners,  some  mtuze  w<as  «hewn  theraK  tO  ii|J«avour  tp  diSf 
eover  if  the  natives  weire  acquainted  with  that  grain«  aa  none 
|ifid.  been  seen  hithtrtp  in  the  country.':  They  accoi^i&u^y 
ffkted  by  signs  to  lead  the  Spaniai!^  to  where  sonie.  of  it 
iiould  be  prpcured*  and  gilded  theit  to  the<  town  or  villuge 
]whcHre  they  dwelt,  where  some  maize  waa  growing  in  a  field 
Hn  toe  envurons.  Jn  the  same  place,' they  foun.',  t^ome  Spanish 
chests,  in  «ach  of  which  was  a  dead  body  wrapped. up  iH 
painted  deers  skins  3  and,  as  the  commissary  Juan  Xuares 
considered  this  to  be  some  idolatrous  InsdtutuHi,  be  ordered 
ihe  chests  and  bodies  to  be  burned.  They  likewise  found 
some  pitices  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  with:  several  plumei 
of  feathers,  which  seeme^  to  have  come  from  M^ioOk^  and  n 
sm^l  quajjiity  of  gold.  Being  interrogated  by  sions  wbenqfr 
these  things  were  procured,  the  Indians  made  them  under* 
stand  by  similar  means  that  i\mve  was  great  abundance  of  gold 
in  a  province  at  a  very  great  distance  <;alled  Af4ladu  K  ,• 
.  Twelve  leaouea  from  thence  they  came  to  an  Indian  town 
iSonsisiiog  of  fifteen  houseb,  near  which  there  wasgrei>»plen;^ 
of  maize  just  ripe.  Narvaez  and  others  were  of  opinion  that 
,th(^  should  march  immediately  into  the  interior^  sendii^  th^ 


.  3  The  name  of  Apalache  is  now  given  tp  a  lar^c  ^"v  on  the  wettcra  ca|Dlt 
of  East  Florida,  and  towards  its  northern  extremitv,  tne  bottom  or  nortMrn 
extremity  of  which  is  in  lat  So**  N.  and  long.  6)"  13'  W.  where  a  small 
river  named  St  Marks  enters  the  sea.  The  river  ApalachkoU,  likewise  nam- 
«d  R.  des  Cahuilas,  or  Ce;ahoch^  runs  into  the  western  part  cf  die  same 
bav  by  two  mouths,  the  eaitemmost  of  whiiih  is  about  fifteen  miles  S.  W.  #f 
St  Marks  River,  and  western  mouth  about  twenty  miles  ^her  to  the  W.  iS. 
W.  The  same  name  1%  applied  to  the  south  western  extremity  of  the  gr«tt 
range  of  mountains  in  the  middle  states  of  North  Arierica ;  dividiog  tbe 
Atuntk  country  firom  the  western  waters  which  run  tpto  the  Qhio,,  called 
Blue  :liiountaias,  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  ApalacheaA  Mmmtains*  Theie 
last  divide  North  Carolina  from  the  sources  of  the  Teuatsec  and  Cmabsriaad 
rivers.  A  psrt  likjewise  of  Gecnwia,  east  from  the  Apalachicola  rivsi^,  »h^ 
the  northern  boundary  of  East  Flprida,  is  itUl  named  the  Ap^jtS  coltttry. 
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shipi  in  search  of  a  safe  harbour  on  the  coast  f  but  the  trcit- 
nirer  of  the  expedition,  Ahmr  Nunnez  Gabeza  de  Vaca,  ad- 
Yiied  that  ibejf  should  all  embark  till  such  ^me  as  a  safe  har- 
bour could  be  discovered.  'Fhe  othi>r  ophiion  prevailed)  and 
thf.  hole  land  forces  set  out  upon  tlieir  march  on  the  1st  of 
hki  being  about  three  hundred  foo;.  and  forty  horse,  every 
ma.  dairying  two  poundH  cif  i>iscuity  and  half  a  pound  of  bacoit. 
With  only  thM  scanty  provision,  they  procteded  for  fifteen 
days,  finding  nothing  to  eat  in  the  country,  expept  some 
paimetoes  like  those  of  Andolusia,  and  without  seeing  any 
towns,  house,  or  Indians  in  the  whole  way.  ^t  this  time 
tiiev  dame  to  a  river  which  thev  crossed,  soihi  by  cwimminc 
and  others  on  rafts  or  floats,  which  employed  them  a  whoii 
day  in  con-sequence  of  the  strength  of  the  current.  They 
were  opoosod  by  about  two  hundred  Indians  on  the  oppoHttfc 
ba^^k,  w  .o  only  threatened  them  without  coming  to  blows.  Of 
these  they  took  six  prisoners  who  conducted  the  ^aniards  to 
their  dwelljnffs,  where  they  found  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Indian  corn,  which'  proved  a  great  relief  to  their  urgent  ne> 
oesaitifs.  From 'this  place  ttvo  officers  were  sent  with  a  de- 
tachment in  search  ot  the  sea-coast,  in  hopes  of  establishing 
a  communication  with  the  ships }  but  all  they  found  was  a 
creek  only  fit  Ifor  receiving  canoes> ' 

After  a  frhort  stay,  thev  marched  onwards  in  quest  of  the 
province  of  Apalache,  wnich  the  Indians  had  reported  to  be 
tidi  in  gold,  guided  in  the  way  by  some  of  their  prisoners. 
After  marching  fifteen  days  without  meeting  with  any  inhabi* 
tanta,  they  fiell  in  with  an  Indian  chiei^  who  was  drest>ed  in  a 
painteil  dcers  skin,  carried  on  the  back  of  one  of  his  subjects^ 
a|id  attended  by  a  great  number  of  Indians,  some  of  whom 
went  before  him  plavinff  upon  a  kind  of  pipes  made  of  reeds. 
Oii  being  informed  by  signs  that  the  Spaniards  were  19  search 
of  the  provincip  of  Apalache,  he  seemed  to  inti«aate  that  he 
was  an  enemy  to  the  people  of  that  country.  T^e  Spaniards 
gave  this  cacique  beaus,  hawk  bells,  and  other  such  trinkets, 
and  continued  their  march.  They  came  that  night  to  a  river 
which  was  so  rapid  that  they  durst  not  venture  to  cross  it  on 
|k)0t;i,  and  were  therefore  obliged  .0  constriiict  a  ^nyoe  for 
that  purpose.  Juan  Velasouez  ventured  to  attempt  crossing 
it  by  swimming  nis  horso,  out  both  were  drown«Nd,  and  the 
Ihdfari'  attendants  on  the  cacique  drew  the  drowned  horse 
fi^^  the  river  and  eat  him  for  their  supper.  On  their  arrival 
•it  the  town  belonging  to  the  cacique,  they  were  supplied  >vith 
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Indian  com,  and  next  dav  were  guided  on  their  wqr  throiwli 
thick  woods,  in  which  the  road  was  obstmcted  by  many  ml* 
len  trees,  and  the  fhigments  of  others  whidi  had  beim  shivered 
by  lightning,  as  the  oountiy  was  subject  to  scvero  thnnder- 
storms.  On  the  iSth  of  Jun?,  Narvaez  and  his  people  came 
in  sight  of  Apalache,  without  hunn^  been  perceived  oy  any 
of  the  {'.habitants  I  and,  thonah  wOte«y  and  hungry  thw  were 
all  in  high  spirits,  thinking  ui«nselves  at  the  end  of  their 
labours,  and  that  they  should  find  some  great  treasure  in  re* 
compenoe  of  their  fatigues.  Some  horsemen  immediaitely  en- 
tered the  place,  in  which  they  found  only  women  and  chil- 
dren {  but  the  men  so<m  returned  and  attacked  them  with 
their  bows  and  arrows,  and  were  soon  repulsed,  yet  killed  the 
oomptrollera  horse.  This  town  of  ApalacHe  contained  forty 
low  huts  or  cabins,  enclosed  among  tnidt  woods  and  moras- 
ses in  which  they  found  abundance  of  maize,  deer^skinsy 
mantles,  head-dresses  for  women,  and  stones  for  arinding 
corn,  but  no  gold.  All  the  countryj  from  the  place  wnere  the 
Spaniards  landed  to  Apalache  "'as  one  continued  sandy  flat, 
yet  thirJcly  overgrown  with  ^  ^  of  walnut,  laurel,  liquid- 
amber,  ceaar,  saviue,  uak,  pine,  and  palmetoesj  interpersed 
with  many  swamps  or  morasses  which  were  very  troublesome 
to  pasG,  and  many  fallen  trees  which  lay  athwart  the  way.  In 
their  inarch  they  saw  three  difiereqt  kinds  of  deer,  hares, 
rabbits,  bears,  and  lion*  \  with  other  wild  beastsj  and  among 
these  an  animal  called  the  opossum,  which  carries  its  young 
in  a  pouch  under  the  belly  till  they  are  able  to  shift  for  then^ 
selves.  The  country  is  cold',  and  has  good  pasture  for  cafe* 
tfe.  In  the  woods  and  marshes  throuah  which  they  passed 
they  saw  many  different  kinds  of  birds,  as  geese,  dudu, 
herons,  partridges,  falcons,  hawks,  and  many  others.  Two 
hours  mer  the  arrival  of  the  ^aniards,  the  inhabitants  of 
Apalache  came  to  demand  their  wives  and  children,  all  of 
whom  were  set  free ;  but  as  the  cacique  was  detained  tb^  were 
much  displeased,  and  came  next  day  to  assault  the  place,  en- 
deavouring to  set  fire  to  their  own  houses,  but  on  (he  appear- 
<-'  ,  anoe 

■  ^  ■  •      ,  ■     ■  ' 

!>'  4  It  »  hardly  atzetury  to  say  that  there  are  no  Kotu  in  America,  llie 
Spaniards  must  accordingly  have  given  this  name  to  the  cougar,  no«r  called 
fat  panther  by  th((  Ngrth  American*,  a  very  inferior  spedet  of  the  feifne 
race.— E.', 

B  Tim  must  be  considered  as  in  comparison  with  the  climate  of  Cubaani) 
^ispaniola,  to  which  the  Spaniards  had  t)eenlon|  accustomed,  as  the  cUsoa^ 
of  fl«(|4a  ii  (ertainl^  hot  w  reference  to  any  put  of  Ettrope.w>£, 
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mc«.o£tlM  Sptoitrdi  (Oii^fl^  lo  die  wownei  i  «nd  neKt  di^ 
aMraikratttmptwM  muds  but  wiib  tii«  MHnie  CQiia«quo|i«oi« 
i  The  SpiniaiideiiraiaBiiied  tireiUy*five  dajw  «lt|iie  pkiea^ 
ihirinf  whici»tMiM  Ibegr  jnade  tbiee  in«unioiu  inito  ti^  waam 
try  to  aaiiM  liulMicc,  nodiiig  it  every  where  UlHiohebitnil  and 
dnknkhr  peoetmble,  owing  to  liinUai:  obetaclee  witbthoet 
then  bed  already  enoounteted.  From,  the  cacique  whom  ibegr 
bad  in  cu«tody«  titey  were  informed  that  Apalache  waaone  of 
the  best  town*  in  these  partti,  and  tliat  on  goingiarther  inland 
the  land  waa  worse  and  more  thiniy  peopled.  He  addedy 
diat  at  nine  day«  jonmey  KHithwardt  there  was  a  townicaMed 
jMute  nearthe  sea,  idbabited  by  a  tribe  in  amity  withihiopy 
who  bad  plenty  of  provisions  Taking  this  information  intft 
4pniideration»  and  eipccialiy  as  the  Indians  of  Apalache  did 
Aem  oonsiderable  injury  by  frequent  assaults,  and  always  r&> 
treated  to  tbeurJortresses  in  the  marshes,  the  Spaniard*  de» 
levmincd  npon  returning  towards  the  sea.  On  ihe  second 
day  of  their  retrograde  march,  they  were  attac!|;ed  by  the  In^ 
diuu  while^passing  across  a  roorass*  and  several  both  men  and 
horses  were  wounoed,  without  being  aUe  to  take  vengeance 
4in  their  enemies»  as  they  always  fled  into  the  water.  These 
Indiana  were  of  large  stature  and  well  made»  very,  nimble^ 
and  west  entirely  naked,  being  armed  with  bows  as  thick  as 
»  mans  arm  and  twelve  spabs  long.  Thty  marched  in  this 
mannerv'tmder  continual  assaults,  for  eight  day8».  at  the  end 
0^  which  peakxl  th^  came  to  the  town  of  Ante,  where  they 
get  Indian  c6m«  pompions,  kidney*beun«,  and  other  provi*; 
sions*  From  dds  place  the  treasurer,  Caboa  de  Vaca,  was 
sent  wi!^  a  party  to  endeavour  to  find  the  sea;  but  can% 
back  in  three  days,  reportinff  that  the  sea  was  far  off,  and  he 
bad'  onfy  'been  able  to  readi  some  creeks  which  penetrated 
deep  into  the  land.  Tbtiv  b^d  already  travelled  two  hundred 
and^eighty  leagueslrom  me  place  at  which  they  first  landed,  \ 
in  all  which  way  they  had  seen  neither  mountain  nor  even.^ 
any  thing  wlucn  could  be  called  a  hill'.  The  men  were  be^* 
eome  much  dejected  and  very  sickly,  and  no  longer  able  to 
tvavel  so  as  to  end*  avour  to  make  their  way  back  to  where  they 
left  the  ships ;  iri  which  miserable  condition  it  was  resolved  to  - 
^  hwld- 

6  Thar  wandering  had  probably  bten  in  the  country  of  the  Credo,  in  the  t 
w(»tcro  part*  of  Georgia,  and  the  two  river*  they  croMcd  nay  have  hsea  '^ 
the  Ci^oche  and  Mobile ;  but  we  have  no  indications  firom  which  to  form 
suiy  conjecture  at  to  the  yztt  of  the  coast  on  which  they  built  their  ill-ftte^ 
terk».-£. 
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hwid  lome  bark*  tor  the  ^rpoM  «f  auJiiilg  their  11^*7  along 
sbon  ia  teaMh  of  Um  ibiiM*  Tbejr  Meoralof^  oonsimolei 
five  barkf,  each  of  them  twenty  cubito  kn^  which  they  caulked 
with  the  ha»ks  of  pahnctoei^  making  ropei  of  the  mane*  and 
taib  of  th«r  hmvea,  and  wdla  of  their  thutsf  bat  were^hardljr 
ibUt  to  find  enough  of  stones  to  sorve  for  baUaat  and  anehoieir 
They  embarked  on  the  22d  of  beptember,  after  having 
eaten  aU  (heir  horscsi  and  havins  lost  above  forty  of  theur 
men  from  sickness,  besides  severaT  who  weie  skun  fay  the  Jb» 
dians.  llieir  barki.  were  hardly  able  to  carry  them,' and 
they  had  no  sailors  among  them  to  direct  their  perfloue  \wm 
vagation.  After  five<  days  painful  pn^^ress  among  intrioate 
Gtegk*  ',  tU^  came  at  last  to  an  island,  where  they,iid«nd  five 
oanoQi  abandoned  by  tlie  Indians,  and  on  going  into  a  houie 
they^^nd  some  dried  skates  which  were  a  very  acceptable 
thoagh  scanty  relief  to  their  necessities.  Proceeding  onwards 
with  the  help  of  these  canoes,  they  suifered  extremely  for  want 
of  water,  during  which  five  of  them  died  in  consequence  of 
drinking  sea>water  too  freely.  Owing  to  this  neoesMty  they 
jwrere  Again  obliged  to  land  on  the  continent,  where  they  found 
water  end  fish  readv.drewcd  in  some  Indian  houses.  At  night 
these  people  attacked  them,  and  the  cacique  of  Apala^he 
jwhom,  tb^  had  hitherto  kept  along  with  them  made  fab 
iescape,  leaving  «  mantle  oi  sables  behind  him  so  strongly 
8c«)ted  with  ambergris  <  that  it  could  be  smelt  frcmi  a  const* 
derablo  distance.  Obliged  to  reimbark,  and  the^vweather 
proving  stormy,  die  barks  were  all  dispersed,  and  none  of 
ihem  lever  more  beard  of  except  that  in  which  Cabeaade  Vac* 
was,  which  was  tlirown  ashore.  Panfilo  de  Narvaes  and 
most  of  his  men  were  assuredly  lost  in  the  storm^  or.  destroyed 
by  the  Indians  on  shore ;  though  there  was  a  foolish  report^ 
Jong  curr^t  that  he  bod  penetrated  to  the  South  iSea.        .  # 


Section  III. 
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\4dvc$iittres  and  wotider/ul  escape  of  Caieza  de  Vaca,  ttfter  the 

loss  of  Kaivaez, 

When  cast  on  shore,  as  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  for- 
mer section,  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  the  people  along  widi  hiin 
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wen  relieved  by  the  Indians  i  and  on  endeavourinff  again  to 
ptft  to  tea,  the  hark  was  ovovet,  three  of  the  Spaniards 
ivenidrofvitcd,  and  Calwia  and  a  few  more  got  again  on  shore, 
hilMdf  and  wltliout  arms.  On  seeing  the  miseraUe  plight  of 
thete  onhappv  Spaniards,  the  Indians  camr  to  them  with  pro- 
virioBs,  sat  down  by  them  and  lamented  their  misfortunes, 
wrried  them  to  their  houses,  and  made  fires  by  the  way  to 
waam  thant,  otherwise  they  mwt  hate  perished  with  the 
cold,  as  thcT  were  naked  and  it  was  now  the  month  of  No- 
vember. Iney  were  put  into  a  house  with  a  good  fire,  the 
Bativefe  dancing  aH  night  close  by  them,  which  tne  Spaniards 
were  sadly  afraid  was  a  prelude  to  their  being  sacrificed  next 
sbqr*'  But  as  they  were  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions 
thcv  began  to  recover  their  spiiitn  and  confidence  next  day. 
Cabeu  de  Vaca  and  his  companions  were  soon  afterwards 
joined  by  the  Spaniards  who  had  escaped  fivm  the  wreck  of 
anotlicr  bark.  At  first  they  were  in  all  eighty  men  {  but  in  a 
short  time  their  number  was  reduced  to  fifteen,  as  they  were 
forced  to  winter  on  the  idand,  exposed  to  excessive  cold  and 
frrcat  scarcity  of  provisions.  Owing  to  their  misfortunes, 
mey  called  this  I^ia  de  Mul-hado^  or  the  isle  of  Bad- Luck '. 
■  The  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  of  large  stature,  Uieir 
only  weapons  being  bows  and  arrows.  The  men  had  one  of 
their  nipples  bored,  wearing  a  piece  of  reed  in  the  hole,  and 
■a  similar  ornament  in  their  under  lip.  They  dwelt  in  this 
island  finun  October  to  February,  feeding  much  on  certain 
roots.  In  the  months  of  Novemlier  and  D«;ember  they  caught 
fish  in  a  kind  of  wears  inclosed  with  reeds;  but  these  were 
not  to  be  got  at  any  other  time.  At  the  latter  end  of  Feb* 
niaay,  when  all  the  roots  were  eaten,  they  were  forced  to  re* 
move  from  the  island  in  search  of  food  elsewhere.  These 
nativeswereextraordinarily  fond  of  their  children,  the  parents 
and  kindred  lamenting  for  such  as  died  during  a  whole  year, 
after  which  they  completed  the  funeral  ceremonies,  and  wash-* 
cd  ofi^the  black  paint  they  had  worn  in  token  of  mourning. 
They  did  not  lament  for  the  death  of  the  old,  alleging  that 
th^  hful  lived  their  time,  and  that  they  took  away  the  food 

which 


1  Ai  vrt  have  no  infbrnation  in  the  text  which  could  lead  to  suppose  that 
j^abe^s  ever  crossed  the  great  rivff  MiMi>ippi,  cither  befctre  landing  on  the 
uland  of  Ma]>nad(D,  or  in  his  subsequent  journey  to  New  Spain,  the  isle  9^ 
Bxd^ack  nay  have  been  t9  the  west  of  the  Missisinpi.'o-f, 
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irhicli  ought  to  go  to  the  children.    All  the  dead  were  buriedy 
iB^cept  the  p^iiciaru  *,  whote  bodies  were  burnt,  and  their 
iMihet  kept  for  •  year,  after  which  these  nsbet  were  mixed 
with  water  ond  dranic  by  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  hrery 
man  was  contented  with  one  wife  i  but  these  physicians  had 
usually  two  or  three  eadi,  who  lived  together  very  amicabhr* 
IVhen  a  man  engages  to  marry  the  daufriitev  of  another*  he 
gives  her  all  he  podsesses,  and  sends  to  tiie  fiither  of  his  Inride 
everv  thing  he  kills,  and  in  return  his  diet  is  sent  him  fhrni 
th(>  house  of  his  father-in-law*  as  he  is  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  house  during  the  first  veav  of  the  marriage.     Shoukl  his 
father-in-law  or  any  of  the  brothers  of  his  wife  meet  him  during 
thct  time,  they  always  kx>k  down  and  pass  on  without  meak- 
ing  i  yet  in  that  period  the  woman  converses  freely  with  the 
fatner  or  other  relations  of  her  husband.    These  custouM  are 
pbseryed  both  in  the  island  of  Mal-hado  and  through  all  the 
country  of  Florida  for  fifty  leagues  inland.     When  a  son  or 
brother  dies,  the  people  of  the  house  will  rather  starve  than 
go  in  quest  of  any  thing  to  eat  during  three  months,  in  all 
which  time  the  relations  of  the  family  send  in  ail  that  is  ne^ 
cessary  for  their  sustenance.    Owing  to  this,  several  &miliei 
in  i^^l-hado  were  in  great  straits  while  the  Spaniards  reaided 
among  them,  as  nianv  had  died  and  the  survivors  strictly  ob* 
servra  the  cuBcom.    llie  houses  in  the  island  were  of  mats, 
and  strewed  with  oyster  shells,  on  which  they  lay  at  night 
iM»rk  naked  round  the  fire.    The  inhabitants  of  the  province 
pf  Tegaita  ',  reaching  from  the  Martyrs  to  Cape  Cannaveral, 
feed  better  than  those  Indians  among  whom  Cabeza  resided* 
being  extraordinarily  expert  fishers.  Two  of  them  will  venture 
out  m  a  small  canoe  to  attack  whales  when  any  are  seen  upon 
the  coast.     One  of  them  steers  or  paddles  the  canoe ;  woile 
die  other,  being  provided  with  two  or  three  stakes  and  a 
mallet,  leaps  into  the  sea  as  soon  as  he  ^ees  a  whole  rise  to 
the  surface;  gets  upon  its  head,  and  immediately  drives  one 
of  the  stakes  into  one  of  the  spiracles  or  blowing  holes  by 
which  the  whale  breathes.    The  whale  immediately  dives  to 
the  bottom ;  and  when  forced  to  come  up  again  to  breathe, 
he  repeats  the  operotioQ  and  plugs  up  the  other  spiracle,  so 
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2  So  called  by  the  tmulator  of  Herrera,  but  perhaps  these  were  a  kind 
of  priest*  or  coiiiur«rs<— E. 
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that  it  cannot  gtt  brettth  and  k  toon  niflbcated.  When  the 
whale  diet,  tliey  finten  a  line  of  witlies  or  twisted  branchet  to 
itt  neck,  and  tow  it  to  the  thoie,  where  it  lenrea  a  long  while 
far  them  to  feed  upon. 

Cabende  Vaca  and  the  remnant  of  his  unfertunate  oom« 
panioOa  remained  in  the  isle  of  Mal-hado  till  the  end  of  April 
\H2%  by  .which  time  all  tlie  tood  in  the  island  being  devoured^ 
the  #bolo  population  was  (breed  bv  hunger  to  go  over  to  the 
continent  of  Florida,  where  they  fed  upon  wild  berries.  The 
f^Mmiaeds  were  obliged  to  act  as, physicians  to  the  natives,  as 
olheiMvise  tliey  were  refused  food.  In  the  exercise  of  this  pro- 
fesliott,.  they  made  the  kign  of  the  cross  on  the  parts  affected, 
nk^ng:  the  Pater  no$ier,  and  prayed  to  God  to  heal  their  pa- 
tidnts^  who  all  affirmed  Uiat  they  derived  ^eat  benefit  from 
these  oefemonies, .  and  supplied  the  Spaniards  with  food  in 
return*  'There  were  two  languages  used  among  these  natives 
within  a  very  little  distance,  those  who  spoke  the  one  being 
called  dapapiest  and  the  otiicrs  Han.  When  the  natives  hap* 
|iencd  to  meet  together  after  a  long  separation,  they  would 
often  sit  down  am  weep  for  half  an  hour  before  they  began 
to  oonvei!se.  ^ 

All  the  remaining  Spaniards,  to  the  number  of  fourteen, 
vwit  away  along  the  coast,  leaving  Cabeza  de  Vaca  behind, 
who  happened  to  be  sick  and  unable  to  travel.  On  his  re« 
coveey,  he  had  to  itearch  among  the  water  for  roots  ^  on  which 
to  si^pport  himself.  Wearied  of  this  uncomfortable  manner 
of  life,  and  being  entirely  naked,  he  went  away  amon^  a 
Irtbe  called  the  Charrucos,  who  dwelt  among  mountains, 
where  he  fared  much  better,  as  he  turned  merchant,  going 
about  from  place  to  place  bartering  such  things  as  they  want> 
ed,  and  in  this  way  he  travelled  over  forty  or  fiiiy  leagues  of 
^  coast.  He  dealt  in  seatshells  like  those  of  snails  which 
were  used  as  beads,  and  in  a  different  kind  of  shells  which 
were  used  instead  of  knives;  and  in  return  for  these  he  pro- 
cured dcer*skins,  vermillion,  and  ochre,  with  which  the  natives 
paint  themselves,  flints  for  pointing  arrows,  a  kind  of  bitu- 
men with  which  these  arrow  heatu  ajro  fostened,  and  reeds 
with  which  the  arrow  shafts  are  made,  as  also  tufls  of  deers 
hair  dyed  red,  which  arc  used  as  ornaments.     By  means  of 
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4  Ptrobably  the  translator  lias  mistaken  the  origtml  of  this  pasnge,  and 
Cdiesa  may  have  searebed  for  shell  fish  adhoiag  to  the  coots  a  traes  under 
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thit  trade  Cabeu  de  Vaca  had  libertj  to  go  wherever  h^ 
pleaaed,  and  was  well  received  wherever  he  went>  reoeiving 
provisioiM  in  return  for  his  merchandize.  | 

Caheza  de  Vaca  continued  in  this  mode  of  life  to  tM  jeair 
15S5,  alwayH  well  entertained,  and  always  travelltna  to^iurds 
the  south  wey^to  gain  ground  in  hopes  ot  regaining  nit  Mbdtjr 
by  getting  out  of  the  country  into  Mexico'.  Though  naked 
andalone,  and  enduring  much  hunger  and  cold,  he  enjoyed 
his  liberty,  and  remained  six  years  in  that  part  of  thecouhtrj^, 
always  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  bring  away  his  two  remidning 
countrymen,  Oviedo  and  Alanis,  who  had  ta";ied  in  the 
island  of  MaUhado.  At  length  Alanis  died,  and  he  set  off 
along  with  Oviedo.  Coming  to  a  creek  near  a  mile  in  breadth, 
•apposed  by  them  to  be  that  called  Del  Er/riritm  Sartc^ ,  ittty 
were  informed  by  some  Indian*  that  they  would  lind  thr«:e 
men  like  themselves  farther  on,  whose  names  they  told.  They 
also  said  that  the  IndianM  had  slain  Orantes,  Vakiivieao, 
Hiielva,  Esquibel,  and  Mendea^}  but  that  the  three  v^o 
•till  lived  were  very  ill  used,  efpeoially  by  the  boys,  <yii4> 
kicked,  beat,  and  abused  theia  for  their  amusement.  At  M% 
time  the  Indians  treated  Cabeza  and  Oviedo  very  ill,  so  th«t 
Oviedo  went  back  along  with  some  of  the  natives,  but  Cabeza 
•tayed  and  they  two  never  met  more. 
.  Two  days  after  the  departure  of  Oviedo,  the  Indians  with 
whom  Orantes  resided  came  to  the  banks  of  this  creek  to  eat 
nuts,  on  which  they  fied  two  months  of  the  year.  Orantes 
went  to  visit  Cabeaa  who  bad  been  hidden  lyv  some  Indiana 
who  favoured  him,  and  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  ^ese 
friends  to  meet,  though  in  great  trouble  as  being  naked  and 
miserable  in  a  land  of  savages.  They  agreed  to  endeavour 
to  proceed  to  the  south-west,  but  to  remain  with  the  Indiana 
till  the  nuts  were  consumed,  and  then  to  ren  -  v^  along  with 
them  to  another  place  where  they  fed  upon  tun.ts ;  because  if 
they  should  attempt  to  escape  the  Indians  wotdd  kill  them. 

AH 
■  '  •• 

5  licrrsra,  Y.  9t. 

6  It  U  outte  impoMible  to  form  any  reatoaable  conjecture  a*  to  ths  •»• 
tuation  of  tnis  creek>  which  could  not  be  the  bay  of  Espvitu  Santo  in  East 
Tlorida,  nor  that  of  the  Mune  name  nearly  opposite  in  Wett  Florida  at  the 
aaottth  of  the  Mittirippi.— E. 

7  There  ii  considerable  difficulty  to  uademand  the  tramhtion  here,  sa 
Mr  Stevens  docs  not  seem  to  have  understoad  hi*  original  Orantes  sj^cab 
in  the  sequel  to  have  been  still  alive ;  but  we  roust  take  the  translation  as  it 
h,  net  luTing  the  originsi  t»  consult. — ^E. 
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All  the  rest  betonging  to  the  Mcpc^ition  had  periahed,  tomt 
having  been  stoned  to  death  bv  the  natives,  and  other* 
drowned,  among  whom  was  PannlodeNarvoes,  as  Figueroa, 
w1k»  liWi  present,  related  to  Cabeza.  Among  these  Indians 
who  fed  upon  timat  thev  endured  much  hunger,  as  there  was 
not  enough  for  them  ali.  In  that  country  there  were  grey 
and  black  wild  cattle  of  low  stature,  like  those  of  BartMnr* 
having  very  long  hair,  but  their  fledi  was  coarser  tlian  the 
beef  of  Spain.  Maving  concerted  to  make  their  escape,  the 
Indians  among  whom  they  lived  had  a  quarrel  on  account  of 
%  woman,  and  parted  company,  so  that  the  Spaniards  were 
obliged  to  separate  likewise,  but  agreed  to  meet  again  at  the 
tame  place  next  year,  which  they  did  accordingly,  but  were 
agaiu  separated  on  the  very  day  when  they  meant  to  have  fled. 
Yet  they  appointed  to  meet  again  on  the  1st  of  September, 
when  the  moon  was  full  Two  of  them  came  on  the  ISth 
alid  Orantes  on  the  lith,  when  they  actually  fled.  Coming 
to  a  tribe  of  Indians  called  Avares,  they  were  well  received 
and  procured  plenty  of  provisions,  as  these  people  had  learnt 
that  the  Christians  performed  cures.  That  same  night  three 
Indian  i  came  to  wait  upon  them  who  were  troubled  with  paine 
in  their  heads,  desiring  Castillo  to  cure  them,  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  blessed  them  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  they  became 
well }  in  reward  for  which  they  brought  tunas  and  venison, 
and  blazed  abroad  the  wonderful  cures  which  had  been  per" 
formed  upon  them  by  the  strangers.  In  consequence  of  this 
so  many  persons  came  to  be  cured,  and  brougnt  with  them 
such  abundance  of  provisions  that  the  Spaniards  knew  not 
how  to  dispose  of  it,  and  the  Indians  made  a  solemn  dance 
for  joy  of  the  cures.  1  he  Spaniards  intended  to  have  pro« 
ceeded  farther,  but  on  being  informed  that  the  countnr 
through  which  they  meant  to  travel  was  desert,  the  tunas  ai! 
eaten,  and  the  climate  excessively  cold,  they  agreed  to  re^ 
main  with  the  Avarcs  all  winter,  who  went  five  days  journey 
into  the  country  to  feed  on  a  sort  of  fruit  called  yeros.  When 
they  had  settled  their  habitation  near  a  river,  many  Indiana 
come  with  their  sick  to  be  cured  by  Castillo,  who  Messed  them 
and  prayed  to  OoA  to  cure  them,  as  this  was  the  only  means 
they  had  for  subsistence.  Next  morning  they  were  all  wett 
to  the  great  satisfaction  and  astonishment  of  the  Indians}  and> 
for  which  the  Spaniards  returned  thanks  to  Ood,  confiding 
thot  he  would  deliver  them  out  of  their  miserable  bondage. 

Departing  from  the  Avares^  the  Spaniards  Came  to  certain 
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tribes  of  Indians  called  MaUconat,  Sutolos,  and  Attn^,  among^ 
whom  their  wonderful  cureti  were  alreody  known,  so  thtot 
many  sick  persons  were  brought  to  them.     But  as  Castillo 
was  a  man  who  feared  God,  and  deqiaired  of  being  able  to  do 
tnem  oood  on  account  t  f  his  unworthiness,  Cabe2a  de  Vaca 
was  obliged  to  officiate  in  his  stead.     Tdcing  along  with  lum 
Orantes  and  the  mulatto  EstevaniUo,  he  went  to  visit  a  side 
person  in  a  very  dangerous  condition,  being  almost  dead, 
with  his  eyes  turned  in  his  head,  and  no  pulse  i  aind  so  con- 
fident were  the  Indians  of  his  af^roachiug  death  that  his^ 
house  was  already  pulled  down  according  to  their  custom  on 
such  occasions.     Cabeza  took  off  the  mat  from  the  dying  man, 
prayed  to  Ood  to  restore  him  to  health,  and  when  he  had 
several  times  blessed  the  man  and  breathed  on  him,  the  at- 
tendants presented  him  with  a  bow  and  arrows  and  a  basket  of 
tunas,  conducting  him  to  cure  others  in  the  same  manner. 
After  this  the  Spaniards  returned  to  their  quarters,  and  were 
informed  by  the  Indians  that  the  dying  man  had  got  up, 
spoken  to  his  friends,  and  eaten  with  them,  and  that  all  the 
rest  of  their  patients  were  in  perfect  health.    The  fame  of 
these  cures  spread  over  all  the  country,  so  that  many  other 
sick  persons  were  brought  to  them  to  be  healed,  bringing 
presents  of  provisions.     According  to  their  account,   the 
Spaniards  remained  eight  moons  among  the /^var<r«,  neither 
Qrantes  nor  Estevanillo   having  vet  performed  any  cures* 
though  so  much  importuned  that  tney  were  at  length  forced 
to  comply,  being  called  the  children  oj'the  sun.    Being  intent 
on  prosecutini^  their  journey,  they  fled  one  days  journey  into 
the  country  ol  the  Maliconas,  where  they  fed  for  twelve  days 
on  a  small  kind  of  fruit  till  the  tunas  were  ripe.     Having 
endured  much  hunger  there  for  some  time,  they  wtre  direct- 
ed to  the  habitations  of  another  tribe  which  spoke  the  same 
language.    To  add  to  their  suffwings,  they  lost  their  way, 
and  it  ruined  very  much  which  distressed  them  greatly,  as 
they  were  entirely  naked.    They  rested  that  night  in  a  wood, 
where  they  roasted  tunas  as  food.    Next  morning,  when  en- 
deavouring to  find  out  tlicir  way,  they  met  a  number  of  wo* 
men  and  children  who  all  ran  away  to  call  the  men,  who  con- 
ducted the  Spaniards  to  their  village,  consisting  of  fifty  houses. 
The  natives  gazed  on  the  strangers  with  much  fear  and  ad- 
miration, touching  their  faces  und  bodies;  and  when  reco- 
vered from  tlicir  fright  they  brought  their  sick  to  be  cured  by 
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dwmv  and  eren  forbore  from  enting  themadves  thtt  thcjir 
auffht  supply  tli«  Spaniards  with  food.  < 

■    So  jsifreat  » the  want  of  food  in  all  tha  country  from  theisle 
.  ef  Malhado  to  this  diatrict  of  tlie  Malioonas*  that  the  natives 
are  <«ilen  three  da3fs  without  eating  i  on  which  account  it  w 
tlie  custom  of  mothers  to  suckle  tMir  children  till  twelve  years 
of  affe»  and  they  never  have  any  intercourse  with  their  hus* 
bands  till  two  years  after  delivery.     When  a  married  pair  do 
not  agreoi  it  is  customaiy  for  them  to  part  and  form  new 
connections,  but  this  is  never  done  when  they  litve  childreiw 
When  the  men  fall  out  among  themselves  they  only  use  their 
fints  or  cu^ieh,  never  employing  their  bows  and  arrows  in 
private  broiu ;  and  on  these  occasions  the  women  only  vei»>f 
tuie  to  interpose  to  part  them.     These  Indians  are  very  brove^: 
and  are  as  vigilant  against  their  enemies  as  the  best  soldiers  in 
Europe.    Tmy  dig  ditches,  throw  up  entrenchments,  make 
loop-holes,  lay  ambushes,  and  use  various  stratagems  wiih 
^preat  art  and  patience,  usually  killing  eadi  other  by  surpri^ 
m  the  night.    They  are  very  cruel,  are  always  ready  on  any 
alarm,  and  are  watchful  of  opportunities  to  take  revenge  and 
to  mm  advantage  over  any  want  of  foresight  in  their  enemies. 
When  actually  engaged  in  battle,  they  have  a  strange  manner 
of  shifting  about  from  side  to  side,  to  prevent  thdr  eoemies 
from  taking  aim,  and  they  shoot  their  arrows  inia  stooping 
posture,  to  prevent  being  observed.    Their  langui^es  are.ex«t 
caedii^ly  various,  chanf;iiig  almost  at  each  town.  M>t!t 

Coming  to  another  town,  the  Intlians  brought  their  chil-^ 
dven  to  touch  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  givmg  them  med> 
made  of  a  fruit  like  carobs,  whicn  was  eaten  along  with  a 
certain  kind  of  earth,  and  was  very  sweet  and  agreeable.  De- 
parting from  thence^  after  passinc  a  great  river  the  water  of 
wbi(^  reached  to  tht^ir  breasts,  they  came  to  a  town  of  an 
hundred  houses,  whence  the  people  came  out  to  meet  them 
with  great  shouts,  clapping  their  hands  on  their  thighs,  and 
making  a  kind  of  music  by  mtans  of  hollow  gourds  with 
stones  in  'hem.    These  Indians  received  them  with  great 
kindness,  carrying  them  to   their  houses  without  sufiering 
their  feet  to  touch  the  ground,  and  great  numbers  flocked  to 
them  to  be  blessed.     Next  day  they  continued  their  joumey»i|i 
and  were  well  received  by  the  next  Indians,  who  supplied  -^ 
them  with  plenty  of  venison,  and  brought  their  sick  to  be^ 
cured.     They  were  equally  well  treated  by  the  next  succeed'  : 
ing  tribe,  by  whom  so  great  rejoicing  was  made  tor  their  ar-  - 
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Mfi^  th*;  th^y  (¥»4l4  not  sleep  far  th«  i|QiM<  VMy 
4  atnuim  «U8Um  awwg  all  these  IndiniM,  wh«i»  when 
ep^orted  the  Sp^niMKls  to  another  tribe»  nlwsyi  phwdered  i& 
lufNum  they  cfme  Uhr  CaNu»  aad  his  mmpanioM  veito 
intt«)i  coMemec)  at  this*  but  tbos«  who  hud  lest  fh«ir  gsoi^ 
in  thii  manuer  made  qi»ite  ]ijy;lit  of  the  «Mtter,  Mfing  theih 
not  to  be  troubled  at  id  ps  Uiuy  would  rraay  iheass^vw  fnrthar 
qn  among  ^ib^  yiho  wero  very  rich,  ^t  this  place  dw  Sp»> 
niaftls  b^an  to  neivfive  a  tih«in  of  meunteint  «hi(4>  to^r 
tboiight  extendea  toward*  New  Sppin,  «iidl  to  which  tiiey  now 
directed  their  journey  accon^nied  by  the  Indi«ns<  who  pX^ 
laged  a<l  usyo)  wherever  they  went.  When  their  guides  r»> 
ti^i  (heir  new  hosts  presented  the  Spfininirdti  with  sueh 
thinffs  M  thev  hud  hidden,  being  bewlsi  vArmiiHpn,  md  mmm 
svual  bajgs  of  silver. 

i  i^t  this  pUse  the  Spaniards  ngree^  not  to  mak^  for  tlie 
inqil»t||inoi|S  oountcy.  yilm'Q  the  inhfibitanti  weKe  r^^nled  tp 
bl!>  fer^cipuSf  but  to  contijivie  in  the  |mv  qouHtry  in  which  the 
MQpIe  w«re  extremely  courteous.  Many  men  and  woasm 
Imwed  wHih  wat^  bore  them  cpmptmy,  ^ind  their  authoHty 
YW»;flA^gre«t  that  no  one  would  presume  to  drink  witbcKt 
Ihmr  tea90'.  In  tlus  part  of  Uieir  jpumey  |h^  proceeded 
4)pi^  •  riveri  bavii^  peon  abandoned  by  tlWir  Indian  gwidai) 
fud  PfiH  supplied  with  some  meal  mode  pf  Inc^iao  cpm  by 
ivp  wpmen.  About  sun>sf  t  they  eamc  tp  a  village  of  aboii 
twenty  houses,  whpre  tlte  inhabitanui  were  in  gveat  feir  qf 
JHiing  plundered  by  their  guides  i  but  were  quite  rd|:Hced  oil 
seeing  (hem  come  alone.  Next  morning,  when  the  iipw)iar4fi 
min  about  tp  depnrt,  the  inhabitants  pf  the  fpr^^  ttnim 
tmmi  in  »  body  and  plundered  that  in  which  they  had  spitsit 
leh^  night  I  teHing  the  inhabitants  that  these  strsfffSTs  w«r? 
chlifi^en  .U'the  sun  and  cured  the  sich,  though  i^^todiilrQy 
them  ell,  and  therefore  that  th^  munt  be  respected ;  tb<y 
tpld  them  likewise  to  go  and  plunder  the  nest  towc  aooordHng 
to  cuttpitit  ami  to  carry  the  strangers  on  their  way.  T%ft 
IS^niards  were  accordingly  well  treated  bgr  this  tribe,  wbp 
MTtied  l^em  on  for  three  days  to  a  place  having  many  houaem 
«wdiii|;  some  before  to  give  an  apcount  of  what  the  othens 
iMsd  said  of  the  Spaniards,  to  which  they  added  much  of  their 
own  invention,  being  fond  of  novelty  and  much  addicted  to 
lying,  eHpecially  where  any  advantage  was  expected.  The 
Spaniards  were  well  received,  and  their  guides  plundered  m 
much  as  they  could  find  and  then  returned  to  their  own  habi- 
voL.  v.  Be  tations. 
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tatibiM.  FiXNui  ikis  place  the  Spaniards  tnivefled  abbve  My 
leagues  dong  the  ftoedTa  moatitain,  and  came  to  a  town  m 
tatty  bonaesy'  in  one  of  which  they  were  ihewn  ii  hrge  copper 
liawka>beU  ornamented  widi  a  face,  which  these  peo|^  va- 
hied  hkrhfy,  f^'ing  that  they  got  h  froni  a  toelgMoarinjgf^tribe. 
•l>avdftagfv(^intbrncesevei  leagues  over  a  mofmtaiiiy  the 
itbnei  ofirfkkh  W'^'ra  iron  ore,  they  came  to  some  houses  on 
Ae  baidcs  of' 1  hver^  where  the  principal  men  came  out  to 
meM  tibem,  haying  their  children  on  their,  hades,  and  pre- 
•ented  die  SJMniards.wiUi  small  baas  of  fine  sand  and  pow- 
deired  antimony,  with  which  they  daub  their  faces,  and  gave 
theita  also  beads  and  cloaks  made  of  dressed  skins,  llie  rood 
iU  this  (dace  was  tunas  and  the  kernels  of  pine  apples,  belter 
thaan'ihon  of  Sjpan,  but  smaller,  as  were  the  trees ^  '^^ 
At  this  place  a  man  was  brought  to  Cabeza  who  had  been 
wounded  by  an  arrow,  the  point  of  which  as  he  said  had 
reached  his  heart  and  gave  him  much  pain,  being  still  there, 
fihd  he  was  to  all  appearance  in  extreme  danger.  Cabese 
opened  his  breast  with  a  knife  and  extracted  the  arrow  head 
with  much  difficulty,  after  which  he  stitched  up  the  wound 
and  staunched  the  bleeding  with  the  scrapings  of  a  cows  hidt;. 
The  point  of  the  arrow  was  exhibited  all  over  the  obuntrj^ 
and  caused  niuch  rejoicings  After  some  days,  Cabeta  re- 
moved the  stitches,  and  the  man  was  quite  sound,  decbting 
kimselffree  of  pain.  This  cure  acquired  the  Spaniards  so 
neat  r^nitation  that  they  could  do  any  thing  tney  pleased. 
JMm  this  place  they  proceeded  through  so  many  diffi»tlMiC 
tribes  that  it  were  tedious  and  indeed  impossiUe  to  mention 
^UkCtti  idl;  and  all  the  way  each  tribe  as  tW  conducted  the 
S^wniardii  to  the  next,  plundered  their  neighbours  in  success 
glffid.  Hirough  the  whole  journey  the  Spaniards  hod  so  much 
tbmptmy  that  they  knew  not  how  to  turn  themselves.  Dwring 
ihdr  JGomey  the  Indians  killed  many  deer,  h«res,  p^^eons, 
and  other  birds  by  means  <^  their  arrows  and  spears,  all  of 
wi»ich  ^ey  pre;!iented  to  the  Spaniards,  and  would  not  use 
them  for  Uieir  own  necessities  without  leave.  Sometimes  they 
^were  attended  by  above  four  thousand  persons  at  <HH3e,  which 
was  extremely  troublesome,  as  none  of  them  woidd  either  eat 
»^  or 

at  ■  .'■,.•=.. 

iNift  This  wrsly  n  a  miatake  of  the  transhter,  at  pine  applet  do  not  grow 
'Ml  trees,  nw  are  their  kerqeU  th^  edibl^  part.^  It  may  piMibly  have  been 
]»ae  auu»  pr  ■omethinp;  of  a  (imilar  kiad.— £.       ,  ^  , 
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or  drink  till  the  Spaniards  had  blessed  the  food  and  drink  and 
breathAl  on  them. 

They  travelled  ih  this  nlanner  for  upward*  of  thirty  leagues, 
at  ihe  end  of  which,  the  mode  of  their  reception  was  obnsider- 
ably  changed)  as  the  Indians  who  accompanied  them  ceased 
phmdering)  yet  the  tribe  at  which  they  arrivied  oftete^  every 
thing  they  had,  whieh  was  divided  atnong  the  escort,  who 
then  returned  to  their  own  dwellings,  and  this  tribe  reMvered 
%hat  they  had  given  away  in  a  similar  manner  on  accdiUpany- 
ing  the  Spnnianis  to  the  next  tribe.    In  the  course  of  theif 
journey  however  the  Spaniards  had  to  travel  for  more  thaii 
fifty  leagues  through  a  craggy  mountainous  couiitr^,  irhtre 
thev  suffered  eittremely  for  want  of  food,  till  at  length  they 
arrived  at  a  plain  country  where  they  met  with  a  kind  recep- 
tion, and  wher^  their  escort  received  abundance  of  goods  and 
provisions  and  then  returned  to  their  own  habitationt.    Aa 
the  peo))le  farther  on  were  at  war  with  the  tribe  n^ere  the 
Spaniards  then  were,  two  women  were  sent  on  to  iififohn  the 
hostile  tribe  «f  the  approach  of  the  Chrittians,  aa  it  tMis  us^al 
among  these  pe(^le»  even  when  at  war,  to  continue  an  inter^' 
course  of  trade  by  means  of  their  women.    Continuing  theii^ 
journey,  the  Sj^iards  were  ineKned  to  change  the  route  ihor<d 
to  the  northwards,  as  no  person  came  to  meet  Ihem  from  £be 
tribe  to  which  the  women  were  sent  i  but  the'  Indians  who 
accompanied  them  objected  to  this  measure,  aa  they  allied 
that  the  natives  in  that  direction  were  wicked  and  cruel,  and 
that  besides  they  wouM  be  unable  to  procure  food  or  water. 
As  the  Spaniards  were  displeased  at  this  interruption,  the 
Indians  declared  themselves  ready  to  go  with  them  whereVeT 
they  were  pleased  to  command,  even  though  sure  to  peris|)^ 
and  they  accordingly  went  on ;  but  as  many  of  the  Indians 
feB  sick,  and  eight  of  them  died  in  this  part  of  the  journey, 
the  other  tribes  were  thrown  into  great  consternation,  believ-' 
ing  that  they  ahould  all  die  upon  being  visited  by  the  l^aiiiards* 
$0  great  waa  the  dread  and  reverence  in  whicji  the  Spaniards 
were  hdd  by  the  Indians,  who  imagined  thejr  wer6  the  ciluse 
of  the  sickness  and  death  of  their  countrymen,  that  they  eai^- 
nestly  entreated  the  Spaniards  not  to  be  angry  with  them.* 
Cabeeade  Vaca  and  his  companions  became  apprehensive 
that  this  mortality  might  entrange  the  Indians  Ir6m  them, 
ard  therefore  prayed  earnestly  to  God  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
sickness,  and  accordingly  nil  who  were  sick  began  immediate 
to  recover.  ^  »?''>*■  ■:^^im^■,mm^W^^'■^u  ^'^- •"" 
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I  Three  days  journey  from  thenoet  Orantet  and  Estavanillo 
#ent  under  the  gmtk:nce  of  a  female  slave  to  a  vlWa^tr  in  witidt 
her  father  lived,  and  where  thev  saw  the  fit»t  houties  \h^t 
Weije  built  in  a«  y  thing  like  regular  order,  vhi^iD-hiibil^mtiv  of 
whtbh  cultivatatl  kidney-beans,  pompions,  md  xmtm,  CalMSa 
deVacaand  hik  companions  went  to  this  ^'ko^,  Ofnl^'ig 
their  foryuer  comiuctors.    At  ttiis  to^vn  a  bc>v,  uustom  hegsrn 
^mong  the  nativeis.    Insteoii  ('f  Joining  out  ta  .ieet  the  Spa- 
niards as  had  b^r  the  case  hkhcrto,.&«r  inhabiianU  were  all 
seat^  in  their  hqusr%  hanging  lown  their  heads  with  thciii 
ha^l;  before  their  ey^tk>  and  all  their  goods  in  n  Ueap  m  the, 
niidcll^  oiT  |h£  floor,    pre8(;nting   all  ihey   poiiti^essed  to  tlve 
stratigft^    Tliese  nafeiy(.s  were  Mteii  nhartmi  and  induhi  rtou»» 
and  u^r  taoguage  easily  compi:ehendvad.    llbe  vvomeu  and 
Huch  m^ifi  m  ^ff^  l:^lf^tKW  war  were  dr^^ssed  inmEtji.tJes  ipade 
e^,  rieer  >3^rj|».    ^i^sr  rttm^pipg  twq  days  among  these  Ip- 
Aiiiiih  wlv  di^^ct>* '  them  to,  gp  in  the  Qrst  plafe  upariyer  to 
t]hie  n  vitbv^ivdst  where  they  would  &ad  abundance  of  wild 
cattle,  ;iHd  tb,!^i^;,to  turn  ,w^tward«>  in  which  dirfsction  the 
? lati V c?  p,u]|ivAt«?4  ipw^     IfpUf^Wiug  this  d i va^n,  l^ey  pro^ 
c«£4cd  itNT  jt^r^<4our  days  acrop  the  country,  (lU  th^  came 
atki^gth  tp  t^.Spuih  Sea,    In  this  joiirney  the  laniards 
8i^e|red.pTP4lgipv#  hardships  and  were  reduced!  to  extremity 
^  fairnnet  baving  to  pass  titirough  the  territit^rles  of  a:  kHbe 
!^cli  feeds  oii  poui^ded  straw  for  a  consid^r^blf  portion  of 
^(^year,  ai^  tW^KlMl  t^  niisfprtune  to  f:oine  lunMig  them 
at  tjaaj;  period.    A^  kngtb  they  came  to  a  be^ti^r,  country,  in 
w^fch.tl^^  nativ^  had  tolerable  houses,  with  plenty  of  com, 
|^mpiojni9,^nd.ici^ney-bean8,  the  people  being  decently  dressed 
m  cbttpn  ipan^les.     From  this  place  their  former  conductors 
ife|at^^  ifrell  ple(^cd,with  the  thiqgs  they  procured  accotding 
tp  l^ip^^  usu^,  customs  anapng  the  natives.    Cab^za  fmd  liis 
d(j;!i^p^ioi|s  truveUi^  above  an  hiindred  leagiies  with  much 
sa^t^i^on  in  t^isjtpountry,  blessing  Qpd  for  having  brought 
tli^lii  a^  length  mtp  #  land  of  plenty,  as  besides  vegetable  fiM>d 
in.^uhdanp^,  the  na^       killed  ^onison  and  other  gamc^  and 
pf-eseiited  thf  SjpfUuiMrdi^  wi^h  cotton  i|)amles»  (oral  leadspnH 
cured:  fron^  thie  Soutli  ,$|ea,   tvrquoi^  :stoAes,  ami   se;reral 
-Mrrow  he^s  mf^de  of  ei9^r^{(^  >vhich  th^y  prooUred  from  a 
naghbourilig  n^off  jiij^ch|ii^J^r.i(a^u^!(i^^     plnmci 
ofj^ath^rs,.  ^    .,.-.  ,..';  h:l)  '.,1  •■'J^:^--''^  h^rr^'  -m-  ■  '-p 

in  tl^is  country  ti|c.  woa^f^  were  more  napdcBdy  dotbied 
than  any  they  had  hitherto  seen.     Every  person,  whethw  sick 
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oir  well,  came  to  the  Spaniards  to  be  bl^aed,  bdieving  them 
to  be  man  come  downlrom  hieaven,  so  that  thdr  authority 
was  unbounded  amons  the  natives.    It  fortunately  harapehed 
that  the  Spaniards  could  make  themselves  Understood  wharever 
they  went,  although  they  only  knew  six  of  the  Jddian  lan- 
gtiages,  which  would  have  been  of  little  use  if  Providence  had 
not  preserved  them,  considering  the  vnst  multiplicity  ctf  l&iii^ 
eungcs   spoken    among   the  detached   tribes  of  America* 
Wherever  they  travelled,  the  tribes  who  hiqppened  to  be  «| 
war  iirimediately  made  peace  at  their  approach,  that  they 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Christians ;  who 
thus  left  them  all  ih  amity,  and  exhorted  them  wherever  they 
went  to  worship  the  one  only  true  God  who  had  created  the 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sun,  irioon,  and  stars,  and  all  other 
th  ihgs,  and  from  whom  proceeded  all  blessing.    The  S^aniai'ds 
likewise  earnestly  urged  them  to  refrain  from  injuring  one 
another  by  going  to  war  or  takiiii;  away  the  goods  of  others» 
with  many  similar  instructions,  all  of  which  were  well  receiv- 
ed.    The  whole  country  along  this  coast  seemed  well  peo[ 
and  abounded  in  provisions,  us  tlic  natives  sowed  maize 
kidney  beans  thrice  a-year.     In  one  town  the  natives 
poisoned  arrows,  their  points  being  dipped  in  the  juice  of 
some  kind  of  fruit  or  plant.     At  this  place  they  staid  three 
days  i  and  after  a  duys  journey,  coming  to  another  town,  they 
were  obliged  to  stop  for  fifteen  daAs,  owing  to  the  river  beiiw 
in  fibod.     At  this  place  Castillo  observed  an  Indian  who  had 
a  sword  buckle  and  a  horse  shoe  hanging  from  his  ne<^,  who 
alleged  that  he  gtot  thekn  ib'om  heaven  i  but  on  being  &rther 
interrogated,  he  said  thtrt  souto  bearded  men  had  come  frooa 
heaven  to  thit  river,  having  h^vi^scs,  ^ai's^  and  swords,  who 
had  gone  again  to  sea,  wtk  u^  thcv  and  their  spears  plunged 
under  water,  but  appeared  AtWt'wards  above  it  again.  Cabeaa 
and  his  compamoiiK  vyfulK  gave  thanks  to  God  fi»r  hearing 
some  news  of  <.^ri8(i»»«  i^tU'V  their  long  and  distressing  sojourn 
-among  the  barbmiaivs  snd  hastenoil  on  their  journey  to  Hvid 
them  the  sooner,  telliug  all  the  Indians  that  they  were  going 
to  order  these  bearded  men  not  to  kill  (h  tt^ke  slaves  St  the 
natives  nor  to  do  them  any  harm. 

In  contimiiag  their  journey  they  passed  through  a  cbUsi- 
derable  extent  ei  fruitful  and  acreeable  country  which  was 
totalN  destitistc  of  inhabitants,  all  the  Iniiiani*  having  fled  to 
the  monmlain*  Ktr  fear  of  the  Spaniards.  They  came  at  leiu|th 
le  dte  top  of  a  hill  where  a  great  nUmber  of  Iiididiis  had  with- 
drawn, 
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drawni  who  .prewnted  them  with  a  vait  quantity  of  corn» 
which  thev  mve  (o  the  poor  famished  natives  who  har!  eecort- 
ed  them  thither.    Continuing  their  journey,  they  observed 
many  iodicatbns  of  l^aniards  havjng  been  in  the  country* 
and  (hey  pressed  onwards  giving  praise  to  God  that  their  loiiff 
and  liiiserable  captivity  seemed  near  a  ciuse.     Oik  day,  whik 
Cabeza  and  Estevanitjo  w^re  in  advance,  accompanied  by 
Heven  Indians,  they  overtook  four  Spanish  |iorseincn,  who 
were  much  astonished  ut  being  iiccoHtrd  in  tlicir  own  language 
by  pcr^unii  in  their  strange  garb  an(l  appearatjco.    (.'abeiu 
requested  to  be  conducted  to  tneir  commander,  |)ieao  de  AU 
caraz,  w))(»  jiifnrnnn1  him  th«7  wern  wovi  in  New  Galicia,  and 
about  ttiirty  leagues  ihttiii  the  town  ol  ^an  Miguel     rHgtilln 
and  Or.inti?s  then  came  up,  attended  by  above  six  hundred 
of  the  Indiims  who  had  deserted  their  habitations  from  fear  of 
the  Spaniards.     By  their  means  all  the  otners  were  induced 
to  return  to  their  houses  in  peace  and  to  sow  the  land.     Ca- 
beza and  his  three  companions  having  talcen  leave  of  the  In> 
^ians  who  accompanic(1  them  with  many  thanlu  for  their  pro- 
tection, travelled  twenty-five  leagues  farther  to  a  place  cnlled 
iJuliacan^t  where  (hey  arrived  much  spent  with  long  fatigue 
fuid  after  having  endured  m\ich  hunger  and  tliirst  during  their 
arduous  and  anxious  peregriiiations  through  (he  vast  wilder- 
ness iirom  Florida  to  New  Oalici'i, 


Melchior  Diaz,  who  was  captain  and  alcalde  uK  the  pro- 
duce, received  them  with  singular  humanity,  giving  praise  to 
Ood  for  having  delivered  theih  out  of  ^heir  temous  and  mlser- 
lible  captivity,  and  reouested  them  to  use  their  endeavours  to 
jippease  the  Indians  or  that  part  of  the  country,  ^fho  w^re  |n 
arms  against  the  Spaniards.  This  they  most  rei.dilv  under- 
iook,  and  sent  messages  by  some  of  the  Indians  to  the  neigh- 
pouring  caciques,  three  of  whom  came  to  Cyliacan  attended 
Dy  thirty  Indians,  jiringing  presents  of  featHers  and  emeralds. 
In  conversation  with  these  Indians  about  their  religious  be- 
*  Uef, 

9  CuUacan,  or  H'ueSconiuacan,  pn  a  river  of  the  lame  nani«  yrhirh  dii> 
fhaijes  itself  into  4)ie' Vermilion  Sea  or  Oulf  of  California,  it  in  lat.  S4* 
so'  N.  long.  i06«  40 '  W.  in  the  province  of  Cinaloa.  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and 
jiii  cnmpaiuoiig  had  therefore  followed  an  oblique  course  from  the  north-east 
in  th^  south  of  Louisiana  entirely  across  the  coij^tlnent,  to  the  south-vest, 
from  about'the  latitude  of  st"  to  S5"  both  north  ;  a  journey  in  all  probaU> 
nty  exceeding  1900  English  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  bef^mning  of  their 
journey  seenu  to  have  been  to  the  west  of  the  Musisippi,  as  that  mat  river 
Is  not  mentioned ;  neither  inde«id  do  we  find  any  Sndicationi  of  the  Rio  Bravo 
^cl  Norte^  which  they  must  aecessarily  have  crossed.'— £. 
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Uef,  th^  iaid  thty  believed  in  •  being  named  Aguar,  the 
lord  of  all  thingi,  who  i-etided  in  heaven  and  sent  them  raia 
when  they  prayed  to  him  fot  it )  such  being  the  tradition  they 
had  kamt  nrom  their  fathen.  Cabeza  told  them  that  Aguar 
was  God  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  eartht  who  diqposad  all 
thinffs  according  to  hit  hoj^  will,  and  who,  after  this  life,  re-> 
warded  tlie  good  and  puiiuhed  the  wicked.  He  exhorted 
them  therefore  to  believe  henceforward!  in  thii  onlv  true  Ood» 
to  return  to  their  houses  and  live  in  peace,  to  build  a  house 
fur  the  worship  of  God  after  the  manner  of  the  Christians, 
and  when  any  Spaniards  came  to  visit  them,  that  they  should 
meet  them  with  crosses  in  their  hands,  and  not  with  bows 
and  arrows  {  proniiiinff,  if  they  did  this,  that  the  £^>aniards 
would  be  thdi*  good  fronds  and  would  teach  them  every  thing 
they  ought  to  know,  that  God  mignt  make  them  happy  in 
the  next  iile.  Ail  this  the  Indians  engaged  to  perform.  Ca- 
beia  do  Vaca  and  his  companions  went  on  from  Guliacan  for 
San  Miguel'",  attended  by  a  few  Indians,  the  natives  by  the 
way  coming  out  to  meet  them  in  great  numbers  with  presents, 
whom  they  exhorted  to  become  Christians  as  they  were  now 
subjects  to  the  kiiu^  of  Spain.  They  all  received  these  advices 
in  the  mpst  friend^  manner,  requesting  tp  have  their  children 
haptizef).  While  on  the  rood  they  were  overtaken  by  Al- 
caraz,  by  whom  they  were  informed  that  all  the  deserted 
eountry  through  which  the,  had  lately  travelled  was  again 
well  peopled  and  in  peace,  and  that  (he  Indians  were  all  oc» 
CUpied  in  sowing  th^r  lands. 

C!*b«9a  de  Vaca  and  his  companions  judged  that  the  extent 
of  country  through  which  they  bad  (ravell^,  firomFbridii<m 
the  Atlantic  to  &ui  M^uel  on  the  South  Sea,  could  not  be 
kws  than  two  hundred  ^agues ' ',  as  they  declared  upon  oath 
before  a  notary  at  Sen  Miguel  on  the  15th  of  JMay  1586, 
before  whom  likewise  they  subscribed  a  narratiye  of'^all  the 
incidents  of  their  weary  pilgrimage.  After  resting  fifteen 
days  in  San  D^igqe),  they  proceeded  to  the  ci^  of  Compos- 

tella, 

10  San  Miguel  it  not  to  be  found  iu  the  most  recent  map  of  New  Spiio 
by  M.  de  Humboldt ;  that  name  may  possibly  have  beea  Ktven  to  the  city 
et  Mazatlan,  in  lat.  83"  15'  N.  on  the  coast  of  Cinaloa^—E. 

1 1  Two  hundred  Spanish  leagues  of  17^  to  the  degree,  or  about  800 
English  miles.  It  has  been  already  stated  in  a  farmer  note  that  the  direct 
distance  they  had  travelled  could  not  be  leu  than  1200  miles^  probably  iQQQ 
iUlowinp  for  deiectionf.— B,  '  *' 
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OaBnftn  theil  wai^  by  whom  they  nvre  kindly  rMcivcd 
fliniUMd  inA  elotli.»  and  oil  other  minimiiefc  FnNn  thenoo 
ihw  #cM  to  Midcko^  whan  they  arrived  on  tha  Slid  of  July^ 
iM  teat  ?idi  a  i%)iurtoa«u  reception  ffom  the  ¥icaroy,  Dmi 
Antonfcl  da  Matidooa.  Leaving  Castillo  and  lleievaniUo  at 
HMdco,  Cabeia  de  Vaca  and  Orantce  prooeeded  to  Vtro 
Otui,  ithanoB  thay  paaead  over  into  Spain  in  15S7. 

.  W«  laarh  ftOM  Harrem",  that  Alvar  Nunnet  Gabeza  da 
VAoa  waf  Dint  olit  in  1540  ae  governor  of  the  incipient  Spa- 
niih  ietthnieMt  oh  the  Rio  Plata,  in  which  eapedition  be  Wae 
oceompanied  by  hit  former  companion  in  diitreta  Grantee. 
In  the  year  10%5»  he  v^aa  made  priaoner  by  noma  mutinoue 
oScen  of  tha  colony  and  lent  into  &Min,  where  hie  conduct 
wae  cleared  by  the  council  of  the  Inaies,  yet  he  was  not  ra*' 
stored  to  hb  government. 


Sbctiom  IV. 


HmtuHve  «/*  o  ne»  idtempt  to  Conquer  JFXon'At,  ijf  EmiimMl 

if  Soto\ 

FkRMKANp  OE  SotOy  had  served  tvkh  tnutih  repntatloti  in 
GastiOa  del  Oro  atid  Nicataaa**  ftiid  went  with  Pitarro 
upon  the  conquest  of  Peru,  oeing  ev«a  promoted  for  hia 
aroith  aiid  Valour  to  the  distingoislwd  office  of  lieut^iant-ge-> 
ficral  ondto  Pi^arro»    Oh  the  breaking  out  of  the  disttttbaw* 

cea 

tt  8niing«laiidCtaap(MelU»r*bttthotnittsd  ia  the  tnbtt  rwaii  aHp 
^  New  S|[Min  by  Hiimbfddi,  iboMgh  bolk  are  utoertcd  ia  Oovtrp«r  Pgwa^U 
nap  of  iNorth  Ainerica ;  in  lyhich  Sait  Mieud  u  placed  about  S7  miln  S.  Ej 
ihMB  Culiscaa,  ah4  ComtKMtelto  iib  tnile*  S.  S.  £.  (nm  San  Miguel ;  all 
tkM  nSir  the  weptMn  tdSit  of  New  Sjiain,  the  fotftier  in  the  province  of 
Citean,  the  Utter  in  that  of  Guadalaxara- — £. 

IS  Herrera,  V,  349,  390,  402. 

1  Herreni  V.  822— sS9.-'This  narrative,  a*  will  be  wen  by  the  icriei 
of  q^iotationi  froai  tierrera,  is  broken  down  by  that  writer  into  detaehe4 
fragments,  in  consequence  of  rigid  attention  to  chronotogical  order.  In  tkf 
praaent  instance  these  are  arrar  ./ed  into  one  unbroken  jounui],  but  with  no 
other  alteratinii  in  the  text.  <»  one  ^f  t^e  most  curious  of , our  earlf  M» 
pc^tiooa  of  discovery,  bearing  strong  internal  evidence  of  having  bsea 
taken  by  tletrera  horn  an  original  journal,  and  to  far  M  wt  ksMr  h|i 
?ievffr  been  fulopted  into  any  former  Collection.-— £. 
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on  bsMrtta  the  fiMStibut  df  Pinurro  and  AktoHgra^  he  Vat  tift 
muth  diigiMted  that  he  returned  into  Spiun*  without  having, 
aioqiiired  the  rkhet  that  his  torvieet  ami  sood  qualitiaa  de- 
•ervedy  cfMludering  the  immenae  weakh  which  wat  found  in 
Peru*  Aipiring  to  undertake  aome  brilliant  enterpriae  suited 
to  his  loftj  genius)  he  petitioned  the  king  to  be  idlowed  to  un» 
dertake  the  conquest  of  Fbrida,  which  was  readily  granted 
to  hiai,  as  he  was  *  person  of  experience^  of  a  fine  presence 
and  ^acefttl  oarriagei  and  well  fitted  by  the  strength  of  his 
opnstitution  to  encounter  the  hardships  incident  to  such  ha- 
aardoua  enterprises.  Since  the  entire  lailurc  and  destruction 
of  Panfilo  de  Nttfvnea  ond  his  armament,  as  already  relatedi 
no  one  had  hitherto  offered  to  aitempt  the  reduction  of  that ' 
oountry  till  now.  Among  the  terms  granted  to  Soto  on  this 
oocasion»  he  was  aj^nted  governor  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
whkh  was  to  serve  as  a  place  o(  arms  fh>m  whence  to  conduct 
the  inteiided  ctonquest  bf  Florida.  On  the  design  of  this  en- 
terprise being  made  public,  near  a  thousand  men  were  soon 
riiised  for  the  expedition,  among  whom  were  many  gentle- 
men of  good  birth,  encouraged  by  the  reputation  of  the  com- 
mander, and  the  hopea  of  acquiring  wealth. 

Ten  ahips  mete  fitted  out  at  San  Lucar  for  canning  outth^ 
UoojpB  and  all  the  necessary  stores,  which  set  sail  on  the  6th 
of  April  I5S6,  accompanying  the  fleet  for  New  Spain,  the 
whole  beiitg  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  adelantado 
Ferdinand  de  Soto  so  far  as  the  island  of  Cuba,  after  which 
the  Jloia  Was  to  be  commanded  l)y  Gonzalo  de  Salosar,  the 
fiMtor  of  New  Spun.  To  shew  hfsproud  and  turbulent  dis- 
position, on  the  first  hiirht  atler  aoing  to  sea,  Sakizar  pushed 
a  cannon  dhot  a-head  of  all  the  fleet  to  affront  the  admiral, 
who  immediately  ordered  a  shot  to  be  fired  at  him.  Tlie  ball 
#ent  through  all  the  sails  of  Salazars  ship  from  the  poop  to 
the  head ;  and  by  a  second  shot,  all  the  side  of  his  'Mp  was 
torn  immediately  above  the  deck.  Salaztirs  ship  be>?aEi<:  un- 
manageable from  the  injury  done  to  htr  sails,  ard  on  liie 
admiral  pushing  forwards  tlie  two  ixhips  ran  foul  of  each  other 
and  were  both  In  imminent  dt^iger  of  perishing  in  the  dark, 
but  by  cutting  all  the  rigging  of  the  other  ship  the  admiral 
got  dear.  &)to  was  so  highly  inccnsctl  by  this  haughty 
conduct  of  Salazar  that  he  hoicl  well  nigh  ordered  him  to  faic 
beheaded;  but  forgave  him  on  submission  and  prbmise  of 
PfiiXfiv  behaviour  inTuture. 

Tlie  i^eet  arrived  safe  at  Santiago  in  Cuba.    Not  long  be- 
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fere  tliis  •  Spanidi  ihip  oomiminded  b^  Dinra  Perts  had  tn 
eugagtmcnt  of  fear  days  oomimianoe  whh  a  rreneli  privat«0i« 
Mparating  oouitaoualy  by  mutnal  oomcnt  every  night,  and 
racomiiMndng  IbrkNisly  eT«i-y  morning }  but  the  Frmchman 
•Uppcd  off  during  the  'fourth  night.    Immediately  on  hit  ai^ 
rl^  in  Cuba,  ^>to  tent  onier*  to  repair  the  Havannaht* 
which  had  been  burnt  bv  lome  French  privateen,  and  he  ori> 
dered  a  fert  to  be  built  for  the  protection  of  that  niace.     Hav*<- 
ing  lent  tome  persons  of  skill  to  discover  and  examine  the 
harbours  along  the  const  of  Florida,  and  appointed  his  lady 
to  administer  the  government  of  Cuba  in  his  abcenee,  he  pre- 
pared to  enter  upon  the  great  olgcct  of  his  expedition. 

According! V,  hnving  embarked  nine  hundred  men  and 
three  hundrca  and  thirty  horses,  he  sailed  from  the  Havan-> 
iiah  on  the  12th  of  May  1539,  and  came  to  anchor  on  the 
lost  day  of  that  month  in  the  Bay  of  Etpiritu  Santo  on  the 
coast  of  Florida  \  He  immediately  landed  three  hundred 
men,  who  lay  on  shore  all  night  without  seeing  a  sinrie  na- 
tive. About  day^breok  next  dny  the  Spanish  detaoiiment 
was  attacked  by  a  prodigious  multitude  of  Indians,  and  conw 
pelled  to  retreat  precipitously  to  the  shore.  Basco  Porcallo 
de  Figuero  was  sent  with  a  party  to  their  relief,  as  the  Indians 
pressed  hard  upon  them  with  incessant  flights  of  arrows,  and 
the  Spaniards  being  raw  soldiers  unaccustomed  to  arms  or 
diaoipuue  knew  not  now  to  resist.  On  the  approach  of  Por- 
callo the  Indians  were  oUiged  to  retire  in  their  turn  i  yet 
killed  that  commanders  horse  with  an  arrow,  which  pierced 
through  the  saddle  lap  and  penetrated  a  span  deep  into  the 
horses  body.  All  the  foroea  were  now  landed,  and  marched 
about  two  leagues  inland  to  a  town  belonging  to  the  cacique 
Harrihiagtut  \  who  had  fled  to  the  mountains  lest  he  should 
be  called  to  account  for  his  cruelty  to  the  Sbaniards  who  had 
been  here  formerly  along  with  Panfilo  de  Narvaea.    -None  of 

these 


8  It  hat  been  already  meatioiied  that  there  are  two  bayt  of  thii  name,  one 
in  Bojtt  and  the  other  fTeji  Florida.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  one 
here  mentioned  in  the  texi  is  the  former  of  thete,  in  lat.  S7*  48'  N.  long, 
83«  SO'  W.  It  lie*  on  the  western  coatt  of  Ban  Florida,  and  mna  about  SS 
miles  into  the  land*  dividing  at  iti  head  into  two  coves  or  bays  nsmcdHflls- 
^oroudh  and  Tampa.— £. 

3  'rhia  name  considerably  resembles  the  names  of  men  and  places  ia  Hisn 
paniola  and  Cuba,  hence  we  may  conjecture  Hatrihiagua  to  have  httn, 
cacique  over  some  of  the  emigrants  said  to  have  gone  from  Cubs  tp  Ff^H^ 
iis  meotiohed  in  the  first  s^ion  of  thit  chajrter.v— $. 
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tbcM  wer«  now  alive  in  the  country  except  one  man  named 
Juan  Oitix,  who  had  been  UTcd  by  the  wife  of  the  caci<uie, 
who  abhorred  the  cruel  disponition  of  her  huaband.  By  her 
liMittance*  Ortis  had  been  enabled  to  make  bi«  eccapo  to 
another  cacique  named  Mucomo,  who  protected  him  ana  used 
him  well.  Having  learned  where  thin  man  was^  8oto  lent 
Baltasar  de  Oalle^  with  sixty  horsemen  to  bring  him  to  the 
^mp»  wishing  him  to  act  as  interpreter  with  the  nativee.  ikt 
the  same  time  Mucooo  was  senaing  Ortis  with  an  escort  of 
fifty  Indians  to  offer  peace  to  the  Spaniards.  These  Indians 
were  all  stark  naked,  except  that  each  wore  a  small  clout« 
but  their  heads  were  ornamented  with  great  plumes  of  feathers^ 
Tlicv  all  carried  bows  in  their  hands,  and  all  had  quivers  well 
Ailed  with  arrows. 

Immediately  on  seeing  the  horsemen,  the  Indians  ran  for 
shelter  into  the  wood,  being  afraid  of  an  attack,  and  the  raw 
Spaniards  went  full  speed  after  them  in  spite  of  their  com- 
mander.   Ortiz  alone  remained  in  tlie  open  plain,  and  was 
AssauUcd  bv  Alvuro  Nicto  with  his  lance.    Ortiz  leaped  to  on« 
side  to  avoid  the  lance,  and  called  out  in  the  Indian  language 
having  foroot  his  own  by  long  disuse,  but  fortunately  made 
the  sign  ot  the  cross,  on  which  Nietu  asked  if  he  were  Juan 
Ortiz.    Answering  in  the  affirmative,  Nieto  took  him  up  bc> 
hind  him  on  his  hone  and  carried  him  to  his  captain  Oallegoi, 
who  was  gathering  his  men  that  had  disperseu  in  pursuit  of 
the  Indians.    Some  of  the  natives  never  stoppoa  till  they 
reached  the  town  of  their  cacique,  but  others  were  appeased, 
and  seeing  one  of  their  companions  wounded  thev  exciumcd 
bitterly  ^inst  Ortiz,  as  it  had  happened  throughliis  inadver^ 
tence.    S>to  was  much  pleased  that  he  had  got  Ortiz,  whom 
\m  greatly  caressed.    He  was  likewise  very  kind  to  the  In- 
diana wlip  had  accompanied  him,  and  ordered  the  one  who 
had  been  wounded  to  be  carefully  dressed  }  and  sent  by  them 
a  Tnessage  to  the  cacique  Mucozo,  thanking  him  for  his  kind 
usogc  of  Ortiz,  and  onering  his  friendship. 

Ortiz  could  give  very  little  account  of  the  country,  as  his 
whole  employment  under  bis  ^rst  master  had  been  to  cany 
wood  and  water,  and  ^e  had  never  ventured  to  go  out  of 
sight  of  the  other  who  uaed  hini  well,  lest  he  might  be 
suspected  of  endeavouring  to  escape ;  but  he  had  been  told 
that  the  interior  of  the  country  was  pleasant  and  fertile.  Mu- 
cozo came  to  visit  Soto,  who  entertained  him  and  gave  him 
some  Spanish  trinkets  to  secMre  his  friendship.  Soon  after- 
wards 
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wards  the  mother  of  the  caciqne  came  weepinc  to  the  Spti- 
aiudtf  donanding  to  have  her  ion  restored,  and  begghig  that 
he  might  not  be  slidn.  Soto  endeaToured  to  sooth  and  rea* 
sure  ber,  yet  she  ate  of  such  victuals  as  were  ofiered  with 
mudh  hesitation,  asking  Ortiz  whether  she  might  eat  in  safc- 
iv,  as  she  yfOA  fearful  of  being  poisoned,  and  insisting  that 
Chth  should  taste  every  thing  in  the  first  plae?.  Mucozo  re» 
mained  a  week  amons  the  Spaniards,  amusing  himself  with 
the  novelty  of  every  win^  he  saw,  and  making  many  inquiries 
respecting  the  customs  ot  Spain^  During  this  time  Soto  en- 
deavoured to  learn  some  particulars  respecting  the  country, 
remaining  always  with  his  troops  at  the  town  belonging  to 
Harrihiagua,  because  near  the  Bay  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  At 
this  time  he  dismissed  the  ships,  that  his  men  might  have  no 
hopes  of  getting  awr  om  the  country,  following  in  this 
measure  the  examp;  : ..  many  ancient  and  modern  comman- 
ders, and  among  these  Cortes  on  his  invasion  of  Mexico.  He 
reserved  however  four  of  his  ships  to  serve  upon  particular 
occasions;- 

Soto  used  every  means  to  acquire  the  friendship  of  Harri- 
hiaffua,  giving  strict  charges  that  no  damage  should  be  done 
in  nis  country,  being  extremely  unwilling  to  give  the  first 
«au!>e  of  odcnce,  but  nothing  could  prevail  on  that  cacique  to 
enter  into  any  friendly  connection.  As  some  of  the  men 
were  sent  out  daily,  under  a  strong  escort,  to  bring  in  fof age 
for  the  horses,  they  were  one  day  suddenly  assailedby  a  mul- 
titude of  Indians,  making  such  hideous  yells  as  scared  them 
for  some  time.  Before  the  laniards  could  recover  from 
their  panic,  tlie  Indians  laid  hold  of  a  soklier  named  Grajal, 
whbm  they  carried  off  without  doing  any  other  harm.  More 
^^niards  ccmiing  out  on  this  alarm,  the  Indians  were  pursued 
<Mi  the  track  for  two  leagues  by  twenty  horsemen,  when  they 
were  found  among  some  taU  reeds  eating,  drinking,  and 
making  merry  with  their  women,  and  bidding  Grajal  eat,  as 
they  told  him  they  would  use  him  better  than  Ortiz.  Oh 
hearing  the  trampling  of  the  horses  all  the  men  fled,  leaving 
the  women  and  cnildren  with  Grajal,  wliom  they  had  stripped 
naked.  The  Spaniards  returned  well  pleased  with  Grajal  and 
the  women  and  children,  all  of  whom  Soto  set  free  iilong  with 
some  men  who  had  been  made  prisoners  formerly,  on  purpose 
if  possible  to  conciliate  die  cacique  and  his  subjects. 

AHer  remaining  three  weeks  in  that  place^  Soto  sent  a  de- 
tachment of  sixty  horse  and  an  equal  number  of  foot  under 
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Oall^joa  to  explore  the  country  beyond  the  diatrieti  Moim^ 
iug  to  HarrihiagMa  and  Mueozo,  which  belonged  to  a  cadi^' 
named  Utribarracuxi,    On  asking  guides  from  Mucoaso  for 
this  amedition*  he  refused  it  ^saying  that  itwouidbe  treacheiv 
OUB  to  furnish  guidiss  for  doing  injury  to  his  friend  and  brrv 
ther-in-]aw.    llie  Spaniards  aht^wered  that  they  meant  no 
injury,  and  he  might  send  his  friend  notice  of  their  intended 
visit)  as  tliey  were  retiolvcd  at  all  events  to  go.    In  that  part 
of  the  country  they  found  many  wild  vines,  walnut-trees,  mul- 
berry, plu:n,  oak,  pine,  and  other  trees  roserablfng-  thosel 
which  grow  in  Spain,  and  the  open  fields  appeared  pt&IUNmt 
and  fertile.     But  they  found  Urribarracuxi's  town,  wfaieh  waa 
at  the  distance  of  seventeen  leagues,  entirely  abiuidbned^  and 
could  by  BO  means  prevail  upon  hini  to  come  out  of  the  wcit^ 
or  to  contract  any  friendship  with  them,  thongh  he  UkeWise 
entirely  refrained  from  doing:  them  any  harm.  :  GillcgoS  sent 
hack  word  to  inform  Soto  of  the  nature  of  the  counti^  heihad 
explored,  and  that  there  were  plenty  of  provisions'  in  the 
town  to  which  he  had  penetrated.     Being  anxious  to  take 
Harrihiagua  prisoner,   his  lieutenant  Vasco  Porcallo  went 
out  with  a  party  on  that  service,  though  Soto  advised  hltik  ttf 
serid  some  other  person.     When  Harrihiagua  learnt  the  6b* 
ject  of  this  expedition,  he  sent  word  to  Porcallo  that  his  1b.( 
bour  would  be  all  in  vain,  as  the  roads  were  so  bad  he  wdtald 
never  be  able  to  reach  the  place  in  whieh  he  dwelt.     Porcallo^ 
however  persisted,  and  coming  to  a  deep  morass  which  his 
men  refused  to  enter,;  he  spurred  on  his  horse  to  set  a  good 
example;  but  his  horse  soon  floundered  in  tl'c  i.iorass  and 
Porcallo  fell  off  and  wnf  nearly  stifled.     Considering  that  h<* 
Was  well  up  in  years  ami  had  a  good  estate,  Porcallo  cmtsi- 
dered  this  as  a  warning  to  him  to  desi^  from  such  danger- 
ous and  fatiguing  enterprises,  for  which  reason  he  asked  Idave 
to  return  to  Cuba,  and  distributed  his  horses,  airms,  and  pro- 
visions among  the  troops  leaving  his  son  Gomez  Xuarez  de 
Figuero  well  equipped  behind  him  to  continue  the  enterprise, 
which  was  better  fitted  ftur  younger  men,  and  in  which  Oomez 
acquitted  himself  lilre  amah  of  honour. 

On  receiving  intelligence  from  Gallegos  of  the  pleasantness 
of  the  interior  country,  Soto  derermin^  to  advance  with  the 
buUc  of  his  moi,  leavfaig  Calderon  to  comn>and  at  the  town 
belonging  to  Harrihiagua.  with  forty  horsemen,  to  secure  the 
ships,  provisions,  and  siores.  On  this  occasion  he  gave  strict 
Oram  to  Calderon^v.  to  ^ve  no  of&nce  to  the  Indians,  but 
*'i^;h  «  rnth(?r 
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rather  to  wink  at  any  iniurieB  they  miffht  o£fer.  Soto  did  not 
think  pnqfier  to  halt  m  the  town  of  MdoozO)  leit  he  might  be 
burdensome  to  him  and  hi*  people  with  so  sreat  a  forcey 
thoi^h  that  friendly  caeique  omsred  to  entertain  him.  But  he 
recommended  to  MUoozo  to  be  kind  to  the  Spaniarfls  who 
had  been  left  at  the  Bay  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Soto  marched 
N.  N>  £•  to  the  town  of  Urribarrocuxi,  but  n^ected  to  make 
proper  marks  in  the  country  through  which  he  travclleii^ 
which  was  a  great  fuultt  and  occasioned  much  trouble  in  the 
sequel*  On  coming  to  the  town  of  Urribarracuxi,  he  used 
every  posaiUe  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  that  cacique  to  enter 
into  friendship,  but  quite  ueffectually.  Endeavouring  to 
penetrate  farther  into  the  country  in  search  of  that  cacique, 
th^  oame  to  a  morass  which  was  three  leagues  over,  and  the 
load  through  which  was  so  difficult  as  to  take  two  day?  of 
hard  hdMur;  and  next  day  the  advanced  party  or  scouts  re- 
turned saying  that  it  was  quite  ini))ossible  to  proceed  iiirther 
in  that  direction,  on  account  of  a  number  of  rivers  which  took 
their  rise  in  the  great  morass  and  intersected  the  country  in 
every  direction.  Three  days  were  ineffectually  qient  in 
learchinff  for  some  way  to  pass  onwards,  Soto  being  always 
among  the  foremost  to  go  out  upon  discovery.  During  this 
period  the  Indians  made  several  excursions  from  the  woo«  and 
morasses  to  assail  the  I^Muiards  with  their  arrows,  but  were 
generally  repelled  without  doing  any  harm,  and  some  (^  them 
made  prisoners,  who,  to  reeain  their  liberty,  pretended-to  shew 
the  passes  to  the  Spaniards,  and  led  them  to  such  places  a* 
were  not  fit  for  the  purpose.  On  their  knavery  being  ofscovCT^ 
ed,  some  of  them  were  torn  in  pieces  by  the  dogs,  which  so 
intimidated  the  rest,  that  at  length  one  of  than  undertook  to 
guide  them,  and  very  easily  brought  them  into  the  open 
country. 

Soto  and  his  men  came  soon  aflerwards  to  another  morass^ 
which  had  two  large  trees  and  some  branches  laid  across  its 
narrowest  part  to  serve  as  a  bridge.  Soto  sent  two  of  his  sol- 
diers who  were  good  swimmers  to  repaur  the  bridge,  but  they 
were  set  upon  by'  many  Indiims  in  canoea  from  whom  they 
dUBcultly  escaped  after  being  severely  wounded.  But  as  the 
Indians  no  more  appeared  at  this  pass,  the  bridge  was  wuii 
i^aired,  and  the  am>5  passed  over  into  the  province  or  dis- 
trict of  another  cacique  named  Acutrat  who,  upon  receiving 
an  offer  of  peace,  sent  back  for  answer  that  he  would  rather 
have  war  than  peace  with  vagabonds.    Soto  continued  twenty 
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days  in  this  country,  during  which  time  the  Indians  killed 
fourteen  Spaniards  who  had  straggled  tram  the  main  body, 
whose  heads  they  carried  to  their  uique.  The  l^aniards 
buried  the  bodies  of  their  oompanionis  wherever  they  found 
them ;  but  the  Indians  dug  them  up  again  and  hung  their 
quarters  upon  trees.  In  the  same  time  the  Spaniards  only 
killed  fifty  Indians,  as  they  were  always  on  their  guard  and 
kept  among  tlie  woods  and  swamps.  .  Leaving  the  town  of 
Acuera^  to  which  they  did  no  harm,  Soto  continued  his  mardi 
inland  for  Ocali,  keeping  a  direction  a  little  to  the  east  of 
north,  through  a  fertile  country  free  from  morasses.  At  the 
end  of  about  twenty  leagues  they  came  to  Ocali,  a  town  of  a- 
bout  six  hundred  houses,  abounding  in  Indian  corn,  puke, 
acorns,  dried  plains,  and  nuts.  The  cacique  and  all  his  peo- 
ple had  withdrawn  into  the  woods,  and  at  the  first  message 
desiring  them  to  come  out  sent  a  civil  evasive  answer,  but 
complied  at  the  second  summons  with  some  apprehension. 

Going  some  days  afterwards  accompanied  by  this  cacique 
to  examine  a  river  over  which  it  was  intended  to  lay  a  bridge^ 
diere  appeared  about  five  hundred  Indians  on  the  other  siae» 
who  shot  their  arrows  towards  the  I^MUiiards,  continuaUjf 
ending  «Ht'^*  go  away  with  you,  vagabond  robber*  I"    Soto 
awed  the  cfieiqai^  why  he  permitted  his  subjects  to  behare  in 
iStm  manner;  to  «d|idi  he  made  answer  that  many  of  them 
^od  thrown  vS  their  obedience  because  he  had  entered  into 
friendship  with  the  Spaniaixls.    Soto  therefore  gavd  him  per- 
mission to  rcgoin  his  sul^ects,  on  promising  to  return,  but 
wbidi  he  nttikr  did.    The  proposed  bridge     '^  t  this  river 
was  constructed  of  two  cables  stretched  across,  iiaving  planks 
hud  between  them,  of  which  they  procured  abundance  >fit  for 
the  purpose  in  the  woods.     By  this  means  the  whdle  forcd 
marched  across  with  the  utmost  ease  nnd  sdtisfbctiou,  the 
Spaniards  on  this  occasion  becoming  eagmeers  and  pioneei^ 
to  build  bridges  and  construct  roads,  afler  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  Romans.    As  the  guides  had  fled,  the  Spaniards 
made  prisoners  of  thirty  other  Indians  to  shew  them  the  roads«. 
whom  they  treated  well  and  presented  wttli  baubles  so  much 
to  their  satisfaction,  that  they  .conducted  the  army  for  sixteen 
leagues  through  a  fine  open  country  to  the  district  of  Vitacu- 
eAo  which  was  about  fifty  leagues  in  circumference  and  was 
then  divided  among  three  brothers. 

On  coining  to  a  town  called  OehiU  thowt  break  of  day,  the 
Spaniards  surrounded  it  before  the  natives  were  nwarc  i  \xSt 
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on  hearing  tbe  drums  and  trumpets  they  rao  out*  and  fiodr 
ing  all  tho  aoenues  blodraded  tltey  stood  en  their  defimo^ 
though  ttie  cacique  wm  invited  to  enter  into  flrieaidihlp<     He 
continued  for  some  time  to  resist}  but  as  his  peQ(de  peDedrndl 
that  the  l^paniards  released  the  pritoners  without  doing  thoti 
angr  harm,  they  Pcpreaented  this  to  their  chief,  on  whki^, 
nuucing  a  virtue  of  necessity,  he  submitted  to  Soto  and  wal 
weli  treated.    After  this,  he  accompanied  Soto»  with  ml^ly 
of  his  people,  and  condiioted  the  Spaniards  into  a  spaoioua 
and  dcJightfiil  vale  in  which  there  were  many  seatterea  babi-p 
tutions.    The  cacique  sent  likewise  to  acquaint  his  brothefi 
that  the  Spaniards  were  marching  tlirough  to  other  couoti«ieSf 
only  requiring  to  be  suppKed  wJiih.praviaionaQn  their  wayi 
and  did  no  harm  to  th(^  who  atoepted  their  friendship^ 
One  of  the  brothers  returned' a  fiivoiarabie  anawer,  and  ti^eat'^ 
cd  the  Spaniards  with  gveat  respect  f  but  tlie  eldest  upd  incit 
powerful  of  the  thrt*;,  would  not  allow  the  anealieng^ni  tp  v^ 
turn,  and  sent  afterwards  a  reproof  to  his  brotliers,  wlMi)he 
aaiid  had  acted  like  iboUsh  boiw^  and  might  uA  thestrangera 
Unati  if  they  venoured  into  bis  country^  he  :iii^imld.  roasi  4Mie 
]|alC  of  them  and  l«oil  the  other.     But  aa  6o£0ftcnit>  another 
Idoid  message  to  him,  he  consented  to  visit  Soto'ecoomfiailied 
by  fi^^e  hundred  warriors  gaily  adorned  alber  their  faabion* 
and  was  received  with  much  civility  and  pite8f;nt^  with  such 
ornamental  trinkets  as  pleased  him  much      He  was  gtoeatlf^ 
astopished  at  the  appearance  of  the  Spanish  tnodpis,  a^na  asked 
pardon  fotr  his  rude  and  direatening:cacpressbh4*j)romising  to 
maice  amends  by  his  fiiiture  good  iconduct.    This  cad^ne^ 
lamaA  yitatticboy  was  about  thirty-five  vears  of  age,  strong 
Kmbed^  and  of  a  fierce  aspect.     Next  dvy.  the  Spauish  ^im$ 
entered  Vitarucho^s  town  in  martial  orden     It  consistefl  of 
about<  two  hundrcu  houses  or  cabins,  bendes  a  great  many 
others  scattered  all  over  the  country.     All  the  towns  in  tl^fs 
country  have  no  other  names  except  those  of  the  ioacique*  to 
which  they  respectively  bekmff.     After  remaining  two  dayH 
in  this  town  making  merry,  toe  two  youncer  oaciqueai  asked 
permission  of  Soto  to  return  to  their  own  districts,  wliiioh  was 
granted,  tind  having  recttved  some  presenta  from  Soto,  they 
w«nt  away  well  pleased. 

Vitacucho  continued  slily  for  some  time  to  behave  respect'* 
fully  to  Soto  and  the  Spaniards,  yet  contriving  how  best  to 
destroy  them.  For  this  purpose  he  coneertra  with  all  his 
neighbours,  whom  he  persuaded  that  it  waspn^randaeeea^- 
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Mry  to  destroy  theab  wreked  vkgjrtxmds  Who  linid  o6mQ  idto 
tho^  ooimtry  to  reduce  theih  to-aenritude.     He  impiurttid  hii 
desi^  to  four  Indians  who  attended  Soto  in  qualify  of  inter- 
fkretert,  whom  he  informed  thitt  he  had  ten  thotisand  wlell 
armed  Indians  in  readiness  to  aid  himintheekecuikm  of  thife 
Imterprise,  and  that  he  propotied  to  roast  sohie  of  the  Spar 
niards,  to  boil  others,  to  hang  up  another  part  on' the  loftieit 
ft«sSf  and  to  poisbn  all  the  rest  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pind 
and  rot  away  for  n  long  time  before  they  died.     Being  d«- 
iired  to  keep  the  secret  and  to  give  their  opinion  of  this  de* 
tign,  they  answered  that  they  approved  it  highly,  as  an  exploit 
worthy  of  his  wisdom  and  valour,  and  that  nothing  could  b6 
better  contrived.     Vitacucho  thus  encouraged,  determined  to 
persevere,  and  sent  notice  to  his  confederates  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness ;  but  the  four  Indians,  satisfied  of  the  im- 
practicability of  the  design,  owing  to  the  excellent  discipline 
and  vigilance  of  the  Spaniards,  made  a  discovery  of  the  whole 
plot  to  Juan  Ortiz,  who  communicated  it  without  delay  to 
Soto.     In  a  council  of  the  officers  held  to  consult  how  to  act 
in  this  emergency,  it  was  thought  best  to  take  no  immediate 
r-^tice  of  the  matter,  except  standing  vigilantly  on  their  guard 
as  if  ignorant  of  the  treacherous  intention  of  the  cacique,  but 
to  contrive  to  make  him  fall  into  his  owp  snare. 

When  the  day  concerted  between  Vitacucho  and  his  con- 
federates for  putting  their  enterprise  ir  to  execution  was  come» 
the  crafty  .jacique  requested  Soto  to  go  with  him  out  of  th^ 
town  to  see  his  subjects  whom  he  had  drawn  up  in  martial 
array  for  his  inspection,  that  he  might  be  acquainted  with  his 
power,  and  with  the  manner  of  fighting  practised  among  the 
Indians.     Soto  was  a  prudent  man  well  versed  in  the  art  cf 
war,  in  which  he  had  gradually  risen  by  his  merit.     On  this 
occasion  he  courteously  accept  sd  the  proposal  of  the  cacique^ 
saying  that  it  was  likewise  cusi  omary  among  the  Spaniards  to 
shew  honour  to  their  friends  by  displaying  their  troops  iir 
ok'der  of  battle.     The  Spanish  forces  accordingly  marched  out 
in  good  order,  prepared  for  whatever  might  occur ;  and  the 
better  to  conceal  his  suspicions,  and  the  purpose  he  had  no# 
in  view,  hu  \t^aiked  out  of  the  town  on  foot  along  with  thie 
cacique.     The  Indian  warriors,  to  the  number  of  about  ten 
thousand  men,  were  found  drawn  up  in  good  order  at  some 
d^tance  from  the  tc  vn,  having  their  left  wing  protected  by  a 
wood  and  their  right  by  two  lakes.     They  were  well  equipped 
after  their  manner,  their  heads  adorned  with  high  plumes  of 
vol..  V.  T  f  feathers 
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feaith^fQ  of  keronsj  swans,  and  cranes.  Their  bows  lay.  besid«: 
Uiem  on  the  ground,  and  their  arrows  were  covered  over 
with  grass,  to  make  it  appear  that  they  were  unarmed.  Be: 
udes  the  main  bodv  in  the  position  before  mentioned,  they> 
ihad  a  wing  on  each  flank  advanced  into  the  plain. 

Soto  and  the  cacique  advanced  into  the  plain  towards  thct 
Indian  amiy,  each  attended  by  twelve  chosen  men.  The  ; 
^Spanish  troops  moved  forwards  in  order  of  battle  on  thei 
riffht  of  Soto,  the  cavalry  being  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,, 
while  the  infantry  moved  close  to  the  wood  on  the  left  of  the 
Indians.  When  Soto  and  Vitacuclio  were  arrived  at  thf 
place  where  it  was  previously  known  that  the  cacique  intend* 
ed  to  have  given  a  signal  for  attnckin{;  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  now  all  in  readiness  and  ful^y  instructed  how  to  act, 
iSoto  gave  notice  to  his  army  to  con  mence  the  attack  by  or- 
dering a  muhket  to  be  fired  off.  The  twelve  Sj^uiiiards  who 
attended  Soto  immediately  seized  the  caciqne  according  to 
the  instructions  they  had  received  for  that  i)ui*}>ose;  and  Soto 
mounting  his  horse  led  on  the  Spanisl)  cavalry  to  the  charge, 
being  always  foremost  on  every  occuiiion,  wliether  for  fight- 
ing or  hard  labour.  The  Indians  took  up  their  arms  and 
resisted  the  Spaniards  as  well  as  they  could  by  repeated  flights 
of  arrows,  even  killing  the  horse  on  which  Soto  rode,  as  they 
chiefly  aimed  at  the  horses  of  which  they  stood  in  much  fear. 
Soto  soon  got  another  horse  from  his  page,  nnd  as  the  cavalry 
taow  penetrated  the  main  body  of  the  Indituis  their  whole 
army  took  to  flight,  some  seeking  for  safety  in  the  wood  and 
others  by  throwmg  themselves  into  the  lakes.  All  who  fled 
along  the  open  plain  M'ere  either  killed  or  made  prisoners. 
About  nine  hundred  of  the  Indians  took  shelter  in  the  smaller 
lake,  which  was  immediately  surrounded  to  prevent  their 
escape,  and  the  Spaniards  likewise  kept  up  an  incessant  at- 
tack upon  thein  with  their  fire-arms  and  cross-buws,  to  in- 
duce them  to  surrender.  Although  in  the  water, '  the  Indians 
continued  to  shoot  as  long  as  their  arrows  lasted,  many  of 
them  standing  on  the  backs  of  their  comrades,  who  were 
swimming,  till  their  arrows  ere  spent,  and  then  giving  si- 
milar aid  to  others.  They  continued  in  this  manner  n'om 
about  ten  in  the  morning  till  midnight,  always  surrounded 
t)y  the  Spaniards,  refusing  to  surrender  though  assured  of 
their  lives.  At  length  many  of  the  feeblest  surrendered,  alter 
being  fourteen  hours  in  the  water.  As  the  rest  observed  that 
no  injury  was  offered  to  the  prisoners,  they  mostly  surren- 
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dercd  next  day  at  noon,  when  they  had  been  above  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  water ;  and  it  was  observed  that  they  came 
out  excessively  tired,  hungry,  sleepy,  and  swollen.  Seven  still 
obstinately  remained  in  the  water  till  about  seven  in  the  even> 
ing ;  when  Soto,  thinking  it  a  pity  such  resolute  men  should 
perish,  ordered  twelve  Spaniards  to  swim  to  them,  with  their 
swords  in  their  mouths,  who  dragged  them  all  out  half-drowned. 
Care  was  taken  to  recover  them ;  and  when  asked  the  reason 
of  their  obstinacy,  they  alleged  that  as  commanders,  they 
were  willing  to  convince  their  lord  that  they  were  worthy  of 
their  rank,  by  dying  in  his  service  and  leaving  a  good  name 
■behind  them,  even  expressing  a  desire  that  they  had  been 
permitted  to  perish.  Four  of  these  men  were  about  thirty- 
five  years  of  age.  The  other  three  were  lads  about  eighteen, 
the  sons  of  chiefs,  M'ho  had  obeyed  the  summons  of  Vitacu- 
cho,  in  hopes  of  acquiring  honour,  and  were  unwilling  to  re- 
turn home  vanquished.  Soto  presented  some  small  mirror« 
and  other  baubles  to  these  youths  and  dismissed  them  ;  bat 
he  told  the  four  commanders,  in  presence  of  Vitac  .cho,  thot 
they  all  deserved  to  be  put  to  death  for  having  broken  their 
plighted  faith,  yet  he  forgave  them  in  hopes  that  they  would 
take  warning  by  what  had  now  befallen  them,  and  behave 
better  for  the  future.  He  then  invited  Vitacucho  to  dine  at 
his  own  table  every  day,  bein^  of  opinion  that  more  was  to 
be  gained  among  these  barbarians  by  kind  usage  than  severi- 
ty, unless  when  indispensably  necessary. 

The  prisoners  taken  on  this  occasion  amounted  to  above  a 
thousand  men,  who  were  distributed  as  servants  among  the 
Spanish  troops.  Vitacucho  gave  these  men  secret  orders  to 
faJl  upon  and  destroy  the  Spaniards  while  at  dinner,  and  ap- 
pointed the  seventh  day  after  the  engagement  for  the  execu- 
tion of  this  new  plot.  On  that  day,  while  Vitacucho  as  usual 
wa»  at  diiuier  along  with  Soto  and  the  principal  Spanish  offi- 
cers, he  started  up  on  n  sudden  and  gave  a  loud  whoop  or  war 
cry,  which  was  the  appointed  signal  of  attack,  ami  laying 
hold  of  Soto  gave  him  so  violent  a  blow  with  his  list  as 
knocked  him  to  the  ground,  and  immediately  fell  upon  him 
endeavouring  to  kill  him ;  but  the  other  ofHcers  who  were  at 
dinner  killed  Vitacucho  immediately.  On  hearing  the  signal 
from  the  cacique,  ail  the  other  Indians  attacked  their  masters, 
some  with  fire-brands,  others  with  the  cooking  kettles,  pitchers, 
or  whatever  they  could  get  hold  of,  of  which  the  fire-brands 
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did  most  harm ;  but  im  the  poniards  immedititeiy  seized 
their  arms  in  their  defence,  oil  the  Indian*  were  slain. 

Four  days  after  this  fray,  the  troops  marched  to  another 
town  caWwOsachiU  after  the  name  of  its  cacique.  Comifii^ 
to  a  river  which  could  not  be  forded,  it  was  proposed  to  con- 
struct a  bridge  similar  to  that  employed  on  a  former  occa- 
sion I  but  on  account  of  )ppo6ition  from  a  body  of  Indians 
on  the  farther  bank  it  was  necessary  in  the  first  pJacc  to  drive 
these  away.  For  this  purpose  an  hundred  men  armed  with 
muskets  and  cross-bows  were  ferried  over  on  six  rafts,  and 
thirty  horsemen  got  over  by  swimming  their  horses.  The  In- 
dians then  fled,  and  the  bridge  was  constructed  in  the  same 
manner  as  formerly  described,  over  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
army  passed.  About  two  leagues  after  crossing  the  river,  the 
army  came  to  some  corn-fields  with  scattered  bouses,  and 
were  galled  for  some  time  by  the  Indians,  who  lurked  among 
the  standing  maize,  whence  tbey  discharged  their  arrows  at 
the  Spaniams :  But  they  were  mon  put  to  flight  and  several 
of  them  speared  by  the  cavalry.  On  arrivmg  at  Osachile 
they  found  the  town  abandoned,  and  the  cacique  of  that  place 
oould  never  be  per'^uaded  to  make  liis  appearance.  Some 
Indians  were  made  prisoners  on  this  march,  who  were  more 
tractable  than  any  they  had  hitherto  met  with,  and  undertook 
to  act  as  guides.  It  was  now  necessary  for  the  Spaniards  to 
consider  of  a  proper  place  in  which  to  pass  the  winter,  and 
as  there  had  been  mucn  talk  about  the  province  or  district  of 
Apalache,  as  producing  gold,  the  armj  only  halted  two  days 
at  Osachile,  and  recommenced  their  march  in  the  direction  of 
Apalache.  After  marching  twelve  leagues  through  a  desert 
wildomcss,  they  came  to  a  swamp  half  a  league  over,  where 
the  pass  was  defended  by  a  considerable  number  of  Indians. 
An  engagement  ensued  in  which  several  were  killed  on  both 
aides,  and  the  Spaniards  were  foiled  for  that  day.  But  on 
the  next,  after  a  bloody  encounter,  the  Spaniards  drove 
the  Indians  from  the  swamp  and  got  possession  of  the  pass, 
all  of  which  was  fordable  except  about  torty  paces  in  the  mid- 
dle, over  which  there  was  a  bridge  of  trees  made  fast  to- 
gether. 

Having  crossed  the  swamp,  a  very  ihick  wood  was  found 
on  the  other  side,  above  a  league  and  hall'  through,  which 
the  army  had  great  difficulty  to  penetrate,  neither  indeed 
was  it  able  to  pass  through  the  wood  in  one  day.  During  this 
difficult  march,  an  hundred  horsemen  aimed  with  targets  led 
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the  van,  and  were  foHowecl  by  an  hnn^lred  musqvotoeni  and 
cross-bow-men,  all  of  whom  carried  axes  to  hew  down  trees 
and  make  a  clear  space  for  the  am^  to  encamp,  which  it 
did  in  the  middle  of  the  forest,  and  was  all  nifflit  Ions  dis« 
tiurbed  by  the  incessant  war-hoops  of  surrounttuiff  Indii^ns. 
Next  day  they  continued  their  march  through  tne  wood, 
which  now  became  more  open,  but  they  were  constantly 
harassed  by  the  Indians,  more  especially  as  the  cavalry  could 
be  of  very  little  service  among  the  trees,  and  wherever  there 
were  any  open  spaces,  the  Indians  had  cut  down  treei  to  ob- 
struct the  patisage  After  getting  out  of  this  forest  into  the 
open  country,  they  marched  two  leagues  farther,  killing  or 
making  prisoners  of  all  the  Indians  wno  attempted  to  make 
any  opposition ;  so  that  the  natives  became  at  length  con- 
\ihcm  that  they  were  unable  to  destroy  the  Spaniards  or  to 
cxpcl  them  from  the  country.  The  armv  now  encamped  at 
the  commencement  of  the  cultivated  lands  belonging  to  the 
Apalaches^  but  the  Indians  still  continued  to  annoy  Uiem,  by 
continually  pouring  flights  of  arrows  into  the  camp. 

Next  day  the  army  marched  two  leagues  through  a  perpe- 
tual succession  of  fie)ds  of  Indian  corn,  interspersea  with 
straggling  houses,  and  were  frequently  vexed  by  lurking  In- 
dians wiu>  shot  off  their  arrows  and  then  ran  away.  At  the 
farther  side  of  this  cultivated  plain,  they  came  to  a  deep 
brook  runiiiiig  through  a  wood,  the  ford  of  which  was  forti- 
fied by  palisades  or  fallen  trees,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
ravairy :  But  a  hundred  of  them  alighted  from  their  horses, 
apd  c/eared  the  way  with  their  swords  and  targets  in  spite  of 
the  Indians,  who  fought  with  much  obstinacy,  and  did  not 
give  way  till  many  of  them  were  slain,  but  some  of  the  Spa- 
niards were  killed  in  this  engagement.  They  marched  four 
leagues  next  day  with  litde  opposition :  and  the  day  following 
were  informed  Capasi,  cacique  of  Apalache,  had  taken 
post  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  with  a  large  body  of  brave 
Indians  intending  to  give  them  battle.  Tlie  horse  immediate- 
ly advanced  to  attack  him,  and  took  some  of  his  men,  but 
Capasi  made  his  escape.  The  town  of  Apalnche,  of  which 
they  now  took  possession,  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
houses,  having  several  other  small  dependent  towns  or  vil- 
lages, and  many  detached  cabins  or  farm-houses  scattered  over 
the  cultivated  fields.  The  country  was  fertile  and  fugreeable, 
the  climate  excellent,  and  the  natives  numerous  ana  warlike. 
After  some  days  rest,  parties  were  sent  out  in  dilfercnt  dircc- 
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tions  to  (  plore  the  country.  Those  who  penetrated  north- 
wards into  ihe  interior,  reported  that  ihe  co  ir.";'  was  exceli 
lent,  fertile,  populous,  and  free  from  wool  ..id  swamps ) 
while  those  who  went  south  towards  the  coast,  found  a  rugged, 
barren,  and  impracticable  country,  being  the  same  throu^^h 
Which  Cabeza  de  Vaca  had  travelled. 

It  being  now  the  month  of  October,  Soto  determined  to 
winter  in  this  place ;  for  which  purpose  he  ordered  sufficient 
fortifications  to  be  construaed  for  defence,  and  provisions  to 
be  stored  up  for  the  supply  of  his  army.  He  likewise  sent 
back  a  party  by  the  same  way  which  the  army  had  marcheil, 
being  an  hundred  and  fifly  leagues  to  the  bay  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ^,  to  bring  away  the  cavalry  that  had  been  left  there  to 
rejoin  the  rest  ot  the  army.  He  also  sent  a  message  to  Ca- 
pasi,  the  only  cacique  who  had  been  hithcito  met  with  having 
a  proper  name  different  from  that  of  his  town,  requesting  him 
to  come  in  and  mnke  peace  with  the  Spaniards,  tu  which  he 
would  by  no  means  consent.  Being  informed  that  Capasi 
had  intrenched  himself  in  the  middle  of  a  wood  about  eight 
leagues  from  Apalache,  Soto  marched  againbt  him  and  assail- 
ed nis  fortified  post.  The  Indians  defended  themselves  for 
some  time  with  great  bravery ;  but  at  length  begged  quarter 
^hich  was  granted,  and  Capasi  was  brought  out  on  mens 
Ehou1)io>'.«  as  he  was  either  so  fat  and  unwieldy,  or  so  much 
flis.ihWI  hf  some  distemper,  that  he  was  unable  to  walk,  and 
wu!^>  'hamtore  carried  on  a  kind  of  litter  or  bier,  or  crawled 
Oil  iiis  huads  and  knees.     Soto  returned  well  pleased  at  this 

food  (brtune  to  his  quarters  at  Apalache,  expecting  that  the 
ndians  would  give  him  no  more  disturbance,  now  that  their 
chief  was  in  his  hands.  But  matters  turned  out  quite  other- 
wise ;  for  haying  no  ruler  the  Indians  became  even  more  dis- 
orderly and  troublesome  than  before,  and  refused  to  obey 
the  commond  of  Capasi  to  remain  in  peace  with  the  Spa- 
niards. 

Under  these  circumstances,  when  Soto  complained  to  the 
cacique  of  the  perpetual  Itostilities  of  his  people,  Capasi  pre- 
tended, if  he  were  permitted  to  go  to  a  place  about  six  leagues 

froni 

4  Although  in  the  text  the  general  direction  of  ihe  march  of  Soto  is  men- 
tioned  as  to  the  N.  E.  there  ii  every  reason  to  believe  it  must  have  been  to 
the  ifv'est  of  nfarth,  into  the  country  of  what  arc  now  called  the  CreeA  In- 
diant.  The  town  of  Apalache  in  which  Soto  spent  the  winter  1 539-40  may 
have  been  on  the  river  Catahoche  otherwise  called  of  Apalachicol^,  or  on  th9 
Altbama,  which  runs  into  the  Mobille.  There  still  is  a  place  known  by  the 
name  of  Apalache  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mobille  river.— £. 
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Stom  Apalache,  to  which  tlio  hoad  men  of  the  tribe  had  retir* 
«d,  that  they  would  obey  tiis  orders  on  Heeing  him  among 
them  and  agree  to  peace.  Soto  accordingly  gnve  hii  pcrw 
mission,  and  CapaM  went  to  the  place  indicated,  carriea  a* 
ttvual  on  a  bier,  and  accompanied  by  a  strong  guard  of  Spa- 
niards. The  cacique  then  issued  orders  for  alfbift  people  t6 
appear  before  him  next  day,  having  some  important  matten 
jto  communicate.    The  Spt  niardH  po-'^'d  their  guards  for  the 


night  and  went  to  rest,  believn 
when  day  appeared  next  morning 
of  his  attenuants  were  to  be  founi 
centinels  fal]ii^  asleep,  Capasi  t 
them  on  nil  fours,  after  which  his 


ry  thing  secore }  but 

^<>e  cacique  nor  any 

dvantage  of  th« 

jut  from  among 

..tivti«u    carried  him  off  to 

more  secure  place  than  the  former,  as  he  was  never 


«ome 

more  seen.  The  Spanish  escort  returned  much  ashamed  uf 
themselves  to  Suto,  pretending  that  Capasi  and  his  attendant! 
must  have  been  carried  off  through  the  air,  as  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  have  got  away  from  among  them  in  any  other 
manner.  Soto  prudently  accepted  of  this  excuse,  saying  with 
a  smile  that  the  story  was  very  probable  as  the  Indians  were 
notable  sorcerers.  He  was  unwilling  to  punish  his  men  lor 
their  negligence,  being  always  more  desirous  to  gain  the  af« 
fection  of  his  soldiers  by  kind  usage,  as  far  as  consistent  with 
military  discipline,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  endure  the 
fatigue  and  danger  he  expected  to  encounter  in  the  prosecu*' 
lipn  of  his  enterprise. 

■    ) 

Section  V. 

Continuation  of  the  Transactions  of  Ferdinand  de  Soto  tn 

Florida '. 


We  have  already  mentioned  that  Soto,  having  determined 
to  spend  the  winter  15S9  at  Apalache,  sent  a  detachment 
back  to  Harrihiagua  on  the  bay  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  bring 
aw^y  C^tain  Calderon  and  the  men  who  had  been  left  there* 
This  detachment  consisted  of  thirty  horse  imder  the  command 
of  Juan  de  Anasco.  On  coming  to  the  ford  of  the  river  Ocati, 
Anasco  was  obliged  to  pass  it  by  mean'  ^f  rafts,  as  the  river 
was  flooded ;  and  though  they  used  the  utmost  diligence,  the 

Indian^ 
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JMpm  wa«  vp  in  wm  on  iMHk  aides  of  tbeihnr  to  oppow 
Imf  «0.WtlieSiwiMdftiifldtQfidrtbodito 
nir  wlMl» tMr  b«igg^g?i  Iwni*  andfWfw  wwewaM  o^ 
^fvinSfOlfiyG^r  <^«^  tl^j  loand  it  neoepvjic  to  go  to  dw 


;0i{^  of  th^  cwnradea  wu  qpto  beowaibtd  in  m»> 
_  ^■■tvHfr*  |Miffvifeig  tbe  Spaniank  ipora  mmerooi  tluni 
thM  ce«9)r  were*  the  lodlaia  oi^y  defended  their  town  tji 
Mri'ifHl apdi diMtm  were  ^ iwav  to  a pbce  of  eafety; 
^  tlK«  ihuMloiied  the  place,  of  whidi  Anaaoo  took  ponee- 
«ifm.  The  ^paoiaida  maide  ibiur  kiae  fim  iu  ^e  markec- 
ailiat^  on  )pwtfo^  to  restoEe  their  batunibed  oomfade,  to 
illhsm  Hkemw  thej  gaive  the  oi^  dean  shirt  they  had  amonc 
dnin.  IVy^  Mfcewise  dried  thdr  cfedies  and  saddlei,  whi<£ 
IMd  bowt  v^  wiet^d  in  passinff  the  river,  and  &rnished  their 
wlk$lt  ^litb^provisioiM  nom  the  storea  (^^p  Indians.  In  the 
SMNi  time,  tiBO  horses  at  once  wen  alk>ired  to  feed,  while  ail 
^n^sl  aiood  raadf  bodied  m  case  of  attack.  Abont  lud>> 
ni^  ^  alarm  waa  given  bjr  the  centinuls  of  the  approach  of 
%  iHjIinefonf  body  w  Indianf  I  im  which  the  wnde  par^ 
iWMmedhi  M[iBg  the  haMiod)ed  man  who  n^aa  now  aomcAwhit 
i!(<90vered^  Mit  upon  Wliorse  which  waa  kd  by  another  uA- 
diier*  and  act  off  on  their  march  with  ao  mnch  expedition  that 
dbiqr  were  five  leagrsa  from  the  town  t^  daj^^break  next 
wmmmf^  In  this  manner  they  oontinned  »^ .  joumQr  with 
oa  GttlodAv  88  poeaiUe^^  8°^  on  at  a  roopd  trot  wherover 
they  fimnd  the  country  inbabitra,  and  vnttdiig  thmr  hocaea  in 
paning  through  the  wildemesa. 

Qa  the  aeventh  day  after  leaving  Apalache,  Pedro  de 
Aticnza  waa  taken  very  iU,  and  died  a  few  houra  afterwards* 
Having  travelled  that  day  near  twenty  leagues  they  arrived 
at  the  grMt  swamp  '  in  tm  evenings  and  remained  att  n%1it 
on  ita  border,  making  great  firea  to  keep  them  warm  aa  the 
weiither  waa  extremely  cold.  Next  morning,  on  attempting 
to  pass,  tbehoraea  refitted,  on  account  of  iStte  eowinuve  cold } 
bnft  about iaoon  the  son  yieUing  some  heat,  they  got  acrpaai 
OftdiatlHEd  day  alier^  wliik  continuing  their  march  with 
^■ptitolsdUigenoe,  they  .obaenred  the  track  of  horaea,  and 
(MMappearanoe  of  thcur  liaxin^naed  a  pool  of  water  by  die 
way  ddev  ^  Their  horaea  even  took  heart'atdieaea{^»caranoe«^ 

amdiing 

^9  4 fwa  •wamp  is  laid  down  ia  lat  ^1*  N.  on  the  fironden  between 
Oeovipft  and  East  Florida,  at  the  head  of  the  riven  of  St  Mary  and  St  Hfhik, 
the  fiuiner  of  which  llowi,a|j|  to  tha  AtlWti^aild  the  latter  loath'WCit  into 
thsBayofApahwhe.— E.  ^    " 
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tt  the  trade  of  otlieK,  «nd  An«M?o  «|d  lib  mat  wei^ 
modi  rablcidi  Innrinff  been  previously  afraid  tibat  CaU^ron 
and  his  mop*  bad  ^Wor  goqe  away  to  Cuba,  or  bad  been 
daifi  by  the  ladians.  About  sunset  of  \hi»  day,  being  th^ 
tft^  aftor  leaving  Apala^e,  tbey  came  in  sight  of  Ifanmittl 
giia,  just  as  thj^^ne  patrole  was  leating  the  town.  7%e 
new  oomeii  set  up  a  loua  shout  for  joy  at  seeing  tb«br  IH^ds, 
and  €Mkni^,  eame  immediately  out  to  wdpome  them  m^ 
espial  satishction. 

'fVlieB  the  caeiqne  Mucozo  learnt  the  arrival  of  Anasot^ 
he  went  to  visit  him,  and  brought  the  horse  beloiunng  to  th(| 
maa  who  had  died  by  the  way,  which  had  been  left  in  a  me»i 
dow  with  the  sad^' hanging  tp  a  tree,  which  'IHewise  was 
bwrqght  itt  by  an  Indian  on  his  back,  not  Icnowing  how  to- 
fi^iten  the  |irtns.  Mucozo  inquired  after  the  health  of  Sotp; 
in  a  friend^  manner,  and  expressed  hi^  sorrow  that  the  other 
cadques  ^re  not  of  the  same  friendly  disposition  with  him-^ 
self.  Calderon  and  Anasoo  consulted  together  as  to  the  best 
wi^  of  going  back  to  Apalache.  As  the  stores  of  provisions 
shoes  and  dothes  which  had  been  provided  liberally  by  Soto 
for  the  enedition  were  very  large  and  could  not  be  removed 
to  .^>alacfie»  it  waiB  agreed  to  leave  all  these  under  the  chaige 
of  macotibi  It  was  likewise  resolved  that  Anasoo  should  pro^ 
ceed-  by  sea  with  two  of  the  brigaiitines  to  the  Bay  of  Ante, 
which  he  had  discovered  when  detached  b^  Soto  to  expfore 
the  country  to  the  south  of  Apalache,  while  Calderon  was  to 
go  by  land.  Accordingly,  every  thing  being  in  readiness, 
seven  days  after  the  arrival  of  Anasco,  Calderon  set  put  by- 
land  for  Apalache  with  seventy  horse  and  fifty  foot  soldieri!, 
dl  the  rest  going  by  sea  along  with  Anasco. 

On  the  seOOnd  day  of  his  murch,  Calderon  came  to  the 
town  of  Mucozo,  and  was  liospitably  entertained  by  that 
iriendly  chief.  Nothing  reinarkable  happened  Uuriuff  thif 
march  ti|l  they  came  to  the  great  swamp,  except  that  oneliorsel 
was  kMfed  by  an  arrow  which  penetrated  through  his  breast 
to  hisbowds.  These  Indians  are  such  powerful  archers  that 
they  haVe  been  known  to  8hOf>t  through  four  folds  of  mail| 
for  which  reason  the  Spaniards  laid  aside  their  European  ar- 
mour, uad  used  a  kind  which  is  stuffed  with  cotton,  called 
escaupWest  to  defend  both  thenttdves  and  their  hpnes.  Odf 
dacon  travdled  wjilh  very  little  oppositioii  pr  difficulty  all  ^e 
way  tOt  the  ftwamp  of  Apalache»  where  the  Indians  attacked 
him  desperately  and  killed  pne  of  his  hprses.-    Nt»fr  day  he 
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WAS  agun  attacked,  aod  dutarbed  all  the  «niuipg  nij^t,  tha 
Indians  constantly  upbraiding  th?  Spaniards  as  Tagdbondii  and 
robbers,  and  threatoilng  to  quwrter  them.  Qa  u»%  foXtamag 
day  CaJderain  and  his  mcto  reached  Apalache*  .whsfre  ten  or 
tWre  of  hu  pei^le  died  of  their  woundc.  .Anasoo  wrijkved 
lafo  with  the  remainder  of  the  laniards  at  the^piy  of  Aute'* 
whence  he  marched  by  hind  to  ApahuJie.  Having  now  eo)- 
lected  his  whole  force  at  Apalache,  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  sent 
Di«o;o  Maldonado  with  the  brigantines  to  explore  the  coast 
to  the  westwards,  ordering  him  to  return  in  two  months  with 
«  particular  description  of  all  the  ports,  creeks,  and  headlands 
|ie  might  fall  in  with.  Maldonado  executed  these  ovders  { 
and  on  his  return  reported  that  he  had  discovered  a  very  ex- 
jcelloit  harbour,  called  Achusi,  sixty  leagues  ito  the  westwards 

Sf  AuteS  whence  he  brought  two  Indian  prisoners.  Soto 
liM  sent  Maldonado  with  the  brigrantines  to  the  Hayannfdi, 
carrying  letters  to  his  lady,  and  directed  him  tO;  ii^^uin  the 
cobnists  of  Cuba  that  he  had  found  an  excellent  Jharbour  in 
Florida,  and  that  the  <|ountry  was  pleasant  and  fertile,  byway 
of  enoourogiiu^  settlers  to  come  oyer. 

It  happenedono  day  that  seven  Spanish  h<Hnemen  riding 
out  from  the  town  of  Apalache  saw  an  Indian  man  and,  wo« 
man  ^ihering  old  kidney-beans  in  the  fields.  Immediately 
oh  seeine  theliorsemen  the  man  took  up  the  woman  in  his 
4rms  and,  parried  her  into  the  wood,  whence  he  returned  with 
his  bow  and  arrows  to  attack  the  horsemen,  who  would  have 
saved  his  life  on  account  of  his  bravery,  calling  out  to  him  to 
^ield  ;  but  he  wa'  Icsperate  that  he  wounded  them  all, 
an|d  when  his  arr<  ere  expended  he  gave  one  of  them  so 
violent  a  blow  with  his  bow  on  the  head-piece  that  it  stunned 
^^m,  on  which  provocation  he  killed  Uie  Indian  with  his 
bunce.  While  Soto  wintered  in  Apalache^  he  used  eyery 
(^xertiou  to  obUiin  iiUeiligence  respecting  the  country  towards 
the  west*  in  order  to  prepare  £br  extcnmng  his  discoveries  in 
the  sprijig ;.  and  among  Uie  Indians  who  were  broi^ht  to  him 
on  this  occasion,  was  one  about  seventeen  years^  oraS^  W^^ 
l^Jx^n  a  lervant  to  some  Indian  travelling  mercjbants. 

F,rom 


,  'i  No  bay  u  now  kaown  of  this  i^une,  \>vt  it  may  poetibly^liave  peen 
thit  iiQW' known  by  the  name  of  Mobille. — E. 

-'4 'Phil  diatutce  ftom  Mobille  Bay  weiitd  lead  u«  considerably  to  the  wett 
^the  Mitsiiippi,  perhapi  to  Aacensisn  Bay,  «r  pcriupa  to  the  emnacc  of 
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From  thia  yonth  he  was  infonned  that,  aboat  thiitMn  oif 
fiHurteen  6$m  journey  farther  on,  there  was  a  province  oaDed 
G^aekiqui^  which  produced  gold,  silver  and  pewds.  This 
intelligence  was  very  pleadng  to  the  Spanianu,  and  made 
them  wish  anxiously  for  the  season  in  which  to  march  for^a^ds* 
Daring  all  the  winter,  which  the  Spaniards  spent  in  Apaladfae, 
when  any  parties  of  thrni  went  out  "into  the  country,  die 
Indians  seldom. fiuled  to  kill  some  of  the  men  or  horses  with 
{their  arrows,  vet  always  kept  at  a  distance  or  among  ^e 
woods,  carefully  avoiding  to  encounter  them  in  the  open 
^Ids. 

.  The  season  being  at  length  come,  in  the  q)ring  of  1540^ 
for  taking  the  fiekl,  Soto  set  out  cm  his  march  from  Apalache 
towards  Uie  north,  and  on  the  third  day  encamped  in  a  pe- 
ninsula formed  by  a  swamp,  having  wooden  bridges  of  com* 
munication  with  the  dry  land.  This  being  an  elevated  situa* 
tion,  several  towns  could  be  seen  from  the  encampment, 
whidiwBS  still  in  the  district  bek>nging  to  Apalache.  The 
Spaniards  re&ted  here  two  days,  during  one  of  which  seven 
moi  strotted  out  from  the  camp  without  orders,  six  of  whom 
were  shun  by  the  Indians  b^re  they  had  got  two  hundred 
paces  from  the  camp,  and  the  sevenui  difficultly  escaped  widi 
two  wounds.  Leaving  the  province  of  Apalache,  the  l^aniards 
now  entered  that  called  yitalpaha,  the  first  town  they  came  to 
being  abandoned  by  the  natives.  Six  of  the  principal  peopb 
remained  behind,  who  were  brought  before  Soto,  whom  they 
boldly  asked  whether  he  was  for  peace  or  war  with  their 
nation.  Soto  answered  by  means  of  bis  interpreter  that  he 
had  no  inclination  fur  war,  as  his  only  intention  was  to  psHHi 
through  their  country,  yet  desired  that  his  people  mi^t  be 
snpphed  with  provisions.  To  this  th^  answered,  if  sucih 
were  hb  ^intentions  there  was  no  occasion  to  have  made  them 

Krisoners,  and  if  he  conducted  himself  in  a  friendly  mannei^ 
e  might  depend  on  better  treatment  than  he  had  received  at 
Apalache;  They  accordingly  dispatched  some  of  the  oommonr 
people  to  deure  the  natives  to  return  to  their  houses  to  serve 
the  Spaniards,  whom  they  conducted  to  a  better  town,  when 
the  cacique  came  to  ratify  a  peace,  which  was  punct^Uy  ob^ 
served  during  three  days  that  Soto  remained  there. 

frcmi  that  pbce  they  advanced  for  ten  days  to  the  north- 
wards along  the  banks  of  a  river,  through  a  fertile  country, 

5  Perhaps  the  ceuntry  of  the  ChltsMwi.^— E. 
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in  which  all  the  inhabitMit*  bohavwl  in  a  ftimdlf  mtmndk 
Aftar  thia  tfaay  wrtawd  tiw  prwrinw  ef  wif*<>iyarf,  wMdi  waa 
fiaar,  bawe%  and  thinly  inhabited,  having  iMiy  ihw  young 
lien»^  ilnd  thn  oU  people  being  moallrihoMwlMdandniatly 
gftlkMianiteblkid  QuidacmngtheniaNhdiMii|Blkthi»hMl 
eofkiilfy  tnay  canif  to  the  provinoe  of  C^fkM, 
etfier  preaeBts^  Soto  gave  the  caoiqoe  ioroa  Itoafi  and  lowt 
^n  oraed^  having  brought  above  three  hundred  of  thme 
•iftiniab  with  him  tt»  Floriaa»  where  they  inofeaaed  vwy  int, 
■a  |be  SjMUHanfaihadno  occaiion  to  kiu  thenH  getting  ebon- 
dance  m  other  proviuons.  During  this  expeditimi,  fiOCo 
inade  it  an  invariable  practice,  beftnre  entering  any  province, 
10  ien4  a  UMuage  to  tne  cacique  oAving  peaoe  ana  demand- 
ing leawc  to  pass  through  his  dominions,  that  the  natives 
aa^t  not  be  abuined  at  the  appearance  of  so  nrany  amed 
atraiigers }  and  besides  it  was  fdwtm  bis  ymk  to  einpby  Mr 
nWdMM  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  vather  than'  Ume&i 
He  accoidifig^  sont  a  message  to  the  cacique  of  C^  wlidi 
the  usual  ieaUests  of  peaoe,  provisions  and  a-  free  pasaagB, 
wdtb  which  tne  caetqvie  complied,  coming  himself  to>  meet  uie 
Spaniiurds,  fi>r  Whom'  he  appmnted  ouarters  and  plenty  of 
provikions.  The  land  being  plentiful,  Soto  and  his  am^ 
Vested  here  five  days.  'Flie  next  province  belmiged  to  a 
brothev  of  Cofa,  nmned  Ck)|Bqiri,  who  came  out  to  meat  Hie 
Amniafda  attended  by  a  oreat  number  of  his  peopie,  ail  finelv 
avomed  witlj^  phimes  of  reathers,  and  wearing  mantle»<tf  lish 
safalts  and-  other  valuable  furs.  After  thn  friendly  Ncq^on, 
Ihfe  cadque  w^t  away  to  another  town,  leaving  his  own  en- 
tity ibt  the  accommodation  of  theSjpuiiardB.  This  oountey 
•bottuded  in  maize  or  Indian  eom^  which  is  used  by  the 
ladiaan  as  wheat  is  in  Europe.  They  had  aho  alwm<hu(ice  of 
dried  fi^ts ;  but  flesh  was  rare,  btiag  oah  ^ikat  they  procnred 
by  huntini^  as  they  had  no  domestuated  animals* 

Next  day,  Cofaqui  returned  to  Soto,  offering  a-  siqiq;)Iy  of 
fffovisions  and  a  strong  escort  of  armed  Indians,  to  enaUe 
the  Spanianfa  to  cross  a  desert  (Oi^wildemess/  of  sevM  days 
jpiimey  leading  to  the  next  province  of  CkyfiuAiqui^.  Ini- 
medtatefy  there  appeared  four  thousand  Indians  to  carry 
burdens,  and  the  like  number  armed,  to  acoompanv  the  Spa- 

'-     ^  ■  ■   '-  niaids. 

6  The  word  C^  teema  t*  have  ugnified  lord  or  chief  among  these 
Indians ;  as  ve  have  four  successive  chien  in  the  text,  named  Co£a,C^fachi» 
Cofa-qui,  and  Cofi^^c^^u^^^E. 
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Oaairi^f  wgraaCBSMMiiberof  iMBi  Bato  ,^k$  <m 
yi giudrd Ultt •food  MJdbr  and  pradest  ooranuuidai',  thlft 
kfe  Might  aot  b«  taken  by  hnvprke.  On  tUa  owaaioit  tha 
«ari(|h»  inade  n  ipaedi  to  tb^  aommancbr  of  Ma  foneaat  f»f 
idniiif  Him,  aa  lwlni9«r  iM  miciMit  amnky  attfaateinglirtaiiiMi 
fchn  aSd  tha  pao|>l*  d  Caftdwani,  that  hethmiUtelfetialip 
tlM|Nr«ieBt  fikrotlrabla  anpoitnmty  of  tdcUig  ierera  fenen^a 
npidfiK  Ihattr  abaHnttt  cotaudcriag  that  he  was  now  mii(ipiMtd 
by  diflM  Mliant^truigAlra.  llie  Indian  canunandar«  IhmiriBg 
«m  hia  rtiaiitle  of  finri,  flouriahed  « twa»4ianded  kword  cr  tmv> 
dob,  the  amigki  of  hit  oomrtmnd,  tad  toU  hb  lord  in  panp 
out  tem«  whit  he  ««kild  do  for  hi^  ianrica.  On  thia»  .tae 
caekMie  took  irate  Maovm  ihouUlera  a  Hoh  aRantta  of  aabksi « 
tiMMmt  by  the  SpaniaMb  to  be  worth  a  thouMuid  daJ»l% 
Whidh  lie  put  nipoa  the  ahonlders  of  hia  general,  and  pheed  a 
-aptendid  finnw  of  fiNtthera  on  kit  head.  The  presentation  of 
a  mantle  and  jdutne  of  ieatheri  i»  coniiddrrd  among  Ike 
Indiana  as  the  highest  honour  which  can  be  bestowed. 

There  were  two  Indians  among  the  Spaniarda  who  were 
extmnely  fiuniKar,  named  ordinarily  Mark  and  Peter  Ihough 
not  baptiied.  On  the  ni|^  before  oommendng  die  ne# 
naardi  Hur  GofiMbtqui,  Peter  made  a  .vk^ent  outcry  aa  IT  ki 
denffer  of  being  slain.  All  the  forces  turned  out  under  amis 
on  wia  akurm,  and  found  Peter  m  great  trepidation  and  .dis4 
tHMS'  He  alleged  that  the  devil  and  a  number  of  bk  imps 
had  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  acted  as  a  gnideto  theSpaniard^ 
Slid  had  dr»0B;ed  him  about  and  beaten  him  so  uilmcrcifnlny 
that  he  had  aararedly  been  killed  if  thev  had  not  comeiilohtt 
assistance  t  and,  since  the  great  devil  fled  from  two  Gfan^ 
tkms,  he  be«;ed  to  be  baptized  that  he  mi^t  be  a  Chniliim 
like  them  and  able  to  drive  away  the  devil.  This  nppcarrad 
to  be  no  fiction,  by  the  bruises  and  swelling  which  Pete^  exn 
bibitedi  and  accordingly  (Soto  gave  him.  in  chuge  lo  the 
priests,  who  remained  with  him  all  night  and  baptised  hite$ 
and  next  di^  h0  wat  mounted  on  horseback,  bdngvnabbto 
walk  Ml  wceunt  of  the  drubbn^  he  lual  got  from  the  Devil! 
i  Tlie  two  armies  marched  apart,  pursuant  to  the  wise  pre- 
cautions adopted  by  Soto.  The  Indians  kept  excellent  order, 
haviogtt  itgo^  vta  tad  rear  guard,  Mid  itaklng  tb^se  who 
earrlMt  the  provisions  tad  l^£S^e  keep  in  the  tetittt.  T^m^ 
ni^t  tibe  two  armies  lay  at  some  distant,  eaeh  apik)!i<i)thig 
Ihefar  own  guards*  On  the  third  day  of  the.  march  nom  CV 
fiiqUi  they  entered  upon  the  wilderness,  throoj^  which  they 
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marbhtd  for  six  davi*  finding  the  ooantry  ^nrj  ■grcnbln 
TImv  hid  two  rapid  riTen  to  craa,  at  tiotb  of  whvAk  th* 
MnJrjr  wm  nuide  to  ft>rni  •  kind  of  wall  abore  the  fnrd  to 
Inreak  the  foroe  of  the  Btrsani»  by  which  mmuu  tkef  >all  got 
«dh  oven  On  the  eeventh  day  both  Spaniards  and  Indians 
were  much  at  a  Ums,  ai  the  road  they  nad  hitherto  followed 
wea  now  at  an  end,  so  that  they  knew  not  which  way  to  take 
fbrongh  the  rest  of  the  wilderness.  Soto  asked  the  Indian 
general  how  it  coidd  poMibly  happen  that  among  eight  thou* 
sand  men  of  hb  nation,  more  eqiecially  as  they  had  always 
been  at  war  with  the  people  to  whose  country  they  were  goings 
BO  one  should  know  the  road.  The  Indian  chief  answered 
that  none  of  them  bad  ever  been  there  {  for  the  war  was  never 
canned  on  by  means  of  complete  armies,  as  they  merely  killed 
or  made  prisoners  of  each  other,  wbmi  they  chanced  to  meet 
at  the  fisheries  on  the  rivers,  or  while  hunting)  and  as  the 
people  of  Cofiichiqui  were  most  powerful,  his  countrymen  did 
not  venture  so  far  into  the  wilderness,  by  which  reason  they 
wore  unactiuahited  with  the  country.  He  farther  assured 
Soto  that  he  might  rdir  on  the  probity  and  good  foith  both  Of 
the  cacique  and  himself,  who  had  no  intention  of  fraud  or 
perfidy)  yet  he  mioht  if  he  pleased  take  what  hostages  he 
thought  proper  for  nis  security,  and  if  that  were  not  sufficient, 
he  woula  submit  to  lose  his  own  head,  arid  that  all  his  men 
shoidd  be  put  to  death,  wherever  they  were  found  to  harbour 
any  evil  intentions. 

Satisfied  with  these  assurances,  Soto  sent  for  Peter  the 
Indian,  who  was  likewise  at  a  loss,  as  he  had  not  been  in 
Aese  jparts  for  five  years.  They  marched  on  however  the  rest 
of  tlmt  day,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  road,  yet 
found  the  woods  easily  passame.  Towards  eveningthey  ar-< 
rivcdatagreatrivor  which  could  not  be  forded^,  xhis  cir- 
cnnuttace  added  greatly  to  thdr  perplexity,  as  they  now  had 
only  eeven  days  provisions,  which  would  not  hold  out  tjU  they 
couid  mak»  rafts  to  pass  this  river.  Next  day  Soto  sent  <m 
four  several  detachments  in  different  directions  to  expfore  the 

country, 

7  la  dw  ttttsr  iwpqwibility  to  trace  the  route  of  Soto,  it  may  even  smear 
aibninl;to~iumibie  that  t]iit.may  haire  been  the  Tenawe  or  HoKohssee  Kiver,^ 
fbrmoly  called  the  CNerokee  River;  yet  he  assuredly  marched  in  vanoua' 
Arections  through  the  interior  country  of  North  Ametka,  Avestwanb  of 
the  present  sutet  of  Viiginia,  the  Carolinas,  and-  Geoi|^>  to  the  north  of 
moaem  West  Fkiridai  now  occupied  by  the,  Creeks,  CheixAcei,  Cstslvbss» 
Chatbtaws,  and  CUkiusaws.— £. 
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coUBtryy  wiUi  ofden-lo  return  in  fiv«  dayti  uid  with  eadi 
-of  tkow  went  a  thousand  IndiMM,  to  aMiit  In  finding  the 
way  of  wUeh  they  were  in  learch.  The  Indians  who  curried- 
^  ^^^oflEMI^  '^  ^^  renmined  at  the  encampment,  went  out 
everjr  moning  armed*  and  returned  at  ni^t  with  herlM,  roots^ 
bifdst  some  tmaU  Umd  animals,  and  a  little  fish,  piirt  of 
which  thwygave  to  the  Spaniard*  i  but  this  scantj  siqiply  wat 
ftiita  InsHflkient  for  their  necessities.  Soto  now  ordered 
some  of  the  swine  which  accompimied  the  army  to  be  slaugh- 
tered, and  distributed  eiglt^  ounces  of  their  flesh  daily  to> 
every  one  of  his  men.  Even  vhis  was  only  protracting  their 
mi«>ery,  yet  all  shewed  wonderful  patience,  as  their  comman» 
deroave  them  a  good  example. 

Inree  oi  the  detachments  that  had  been  sent  out  on  dis* 
covenr  returned  on  the  sixth  day  unsuccessfiil.  But  the  com- 
maiufer  of  tlie  fourth,  Juan  de  Anasco,  who  hud  gone  iqp 
the  banks  of  the  river,  sent  back  four  horsemen  to  kiform' 
$oto  that  he  had  found  a  small  town  on  the  same  skle  of  th«> 
river,  which  hud  a  cood  store  of  provisions,  and  had  seen 
several  towns  still  lii^er  up,  where  there  was  a  good  deal  oi 
cultivated  land.  The  messengers  braught  with  them  many 
ears  of  som',  and  some  cows  horns,  without  kuowing: 
whence  thcise  were  procured,  not  having  hitherto  seen  anr 
90WS  in  the  country.  The  Indian  general  Pato/it  and  hu 
men,  who  accompanied  Anasco,  killed  all  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town  whom  they  could  lay  hands  on,  taking  off  their 
dcvUi',  and  plundermg  the  temple  or  place  of  burial,  where 
the  best  of  the  effects  were  secured,  'rhis  town  was  in  the 
province  of  Cofackiqm /  and  «»  the  Indians  accompanying^ 
die  Spaniards  did  much  injury  .  >  .he  country,  Soto  now  sent 
them  nome  again  to  prevent  an}  farther  harm  being  done 
under  his  auspices ,  and  b^  making  presents  to  thelndian 
general  and  the  other  chiefs,  and  siqpplying  them' with  provi- 
sions for  their  journey,  they  went  away  well  satisfied.  Soto 
noilr  advanced  widi  the  Spaniards,  through  a  pleasant  and 
plentiful  country,  but  which  was  abandoned  by  the  natives 
on  account  of  the  ravoges  and  slaughters  that  had  been  coniN 
mitted  by  Patofa  and  ms  people. 

^^Three  days  afterwards,  to  avoid  going  on  at  random,  Soto 

seoft 

,  a  TfiU  word)  left  un«(|iliuMd  b7  tke  trsoflator  of  Hemra,  pechaps 

I9«uiii  ipiiM  iMcie*  of .  miUet  cultivated  by  the  Indians.— 'E.     . 

'^  ^  Tbii  Might  in  all  probabifity  to  have  been  tnndated  tcalpt.-^f,. 
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«Mt  on  Joftfi  AnaMo  wkk  tluMj  horatloaaiilon  tbt  comiijr^ 
AnoMO  Mt  out  a  littlt  htkti4  ilighib  aad  tdUt  {NPoandiflg 
ibout  two  laagiMt,  h«liMuxlth«bMluiig4ifdo^MMlth«iMMM 
•f  wHae  cbildran,  and  saitr  Miae  %htt|  bin  m  g«iiigtBi«MMi> 
dMplaee  for  tha  purpoae  of  trying  to  mSn  OMortwolndUaM 
irom  whom  to  cain  inteUigeo<iai  ne  fowd  thai  tfa*  %omu  tmi 
M  tbe  other  side  of  the  river.  He  kaltad  tikaraibre  aft  •  piaci 
Urbich  teeaMd  to  be  used  aa  a  kadus  for  oattoaii  anduMiig 
fod  and  rented  the  hoNea»  he  returned  to  give  Solo  ah  ioooMit 
•f  what  he  had  obeerred.  Soto  #eht  aooardhigly  naxt  day 
with  an  hundred  horte  and  an  equal  nunriber  01"  foot  to  iriew 
the  town  i  and  as  the  Indians  fled  on  iceiiw  the  Spaniards, 
the  two  Christian  Indians,  Peteir  and  Mark  caUed  to  thiMNi 
aoross  the  river  that  rid  liimi  was  inlctaded.  Upon  this  six 
Indians  ventured  across  the  river  in  a  canoe,  and  oaine  to 
wait  on  Soto^  wlio  wasseated  in  a  diair,  which  was  alwiqw 
oarried  with  him  to  receive  the  natives  in  states  astha  onstiMns 
af  these  people  required.  On  apBroaohing  SoM,  ihb  sfat 
Indians  made  their  obeiMuioes  «  first  to  the  son^  thwd  to  thl» 
moon,  ind  lastly  to  the  Sphnish  conamahder,  whdM  they 
ashed  whether  he^was  for  peace  or  war  with  their  nation,  ne 
answered  by  means  of  his  interpreter,  that  he  v^as  desirouk  of 
peaces  and  required  nothiiig  from  them  but  providona  for  his 
people.  They  replied  that  they  willingly  accepted;  of  peaio^ 
Dut  were  sorry  to  say  that  they  wer*  very  scarce  of  pi^isions 
in  consfequencb  of  a  pestilcikce  whidi  had  btely  raged  anion|; 
tham  I  biit  they  would  inform  their  sovereMn  of  bh  demahd^ 
who  hanpened  to  be  a  young  unmarried  woniiin.  Wh«i 
^|My  haa  delivered  their  niessage  to  the  princess,  two  hutto 
canoes  covered  with  awninos  were  seen  to  set  out  from  me 
towa  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  into  one  of  whidi  scwth 
or  eight  tiromen  embariied,  and  six  men  in  tfaootheh  Among 
thmroiten  was  the  princess  who  ruled  over  the  tribe  y  tmd 
iaMtediitely  on  coming  to  Soto,  she  sat  downcxi  a  stool  be- 
hn  him#  which  her  people  brouj^t  for  her  use,  and'  afkev 
aonie  oomplimantary  discourse^  she  expressed  her  son«i#  foi 
the  scarcity  which  then  existed  in  her  country,  but  that 
having  two  storehouses  filled  with  provisions  for  itiieviiw  tha 
neocisities  of  her  sulgects,  she  would  give  him  oQe  of  raese, 
and  hoped  he  would  leave  her  in  possessicm  of  the  other.  She 
said  likewise  that  she  had  two  thousand  measures  of  maize  at 
aiMther  town,  ^Mudi  ^a  wohld  give  him,  tuid  wbtdd  qnit  her 
own  house  and  half  the  t6wn  to  acoomittodate  bihi  and  his 

'     people, 


W"  'f^^^'  /"*"^^t'5'  ^ 
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B,  MJd  if  that  did  not  sirfDM,  that  the  wb'ob  of  th*  town 
•iMaUl  be  dMored  for  hb  wtt.  Soto  thanked  her  in  a  ooar* 
Uam  manlier  for  her  fMendlv  offers,  decbring  that  he  irould 
be  a^Hisctlj  lotisfied  with  whatever  ihe  wai  pleated  to  cin^ 
while  he  was  speaking,  sht)  took  off  a  string  of  peai^  V™^ 
abe  wore  round  her  nwk,  and  gave  it  to  Juan  Cnrtix  tlie  in- 
lerpreter  to  present  it  in  her  name  to  Soto,  as  she  ooold  not 
draver  it  witn  h«r  own  hands  without  transgressinff  the  rules 
«f  decorum  '**.  Soto  stood  up  and  received  it  wi&  mu^  r»> 
spect,  and  presented  lier  in  return  with  a  rubv  whidi  heiiore 
tm  his  finger,  'fhus  peace  was  ratified  witn  diis  >rinoe8K  ' 
wdio  now  returned ,  to  the  other  side  of  the  river)  *U  the 

r  lards  admiring  her  beautiful  iqppearance  and  good  hAm* 
.    '       ■  ■■ 

Aka  tliis  all  the  l^nish  force  was  transported  across  th« 
xiver,  on  rails  and  in  canoes,  four  horses  briuff  drowned  in 
the  passage.  The  Spaniards  were  all  comroodioosly  qtarter> 
ed  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  the  country  round  wai 
found  to  be  extraordinarily  fertile.  The  mother  of  the  prifli* 
cess  of  this  trilie  was  a  widow,  and  resided  about  twelvi^' 
leagues  from  this  town  in  great  retirement  i  and  on  beiii|; 
sent  for  by  her  daughter  to  see  the  strangers,  she  not  on^f 
rrfuscd,  rat  sent  a  severe  reproof  to  her  daughter  for  admiti- 
ting  those  persons  of  whom  she  knew  nothinff.  Soto  sent 
Juan  Anasco  with  thir^  horse,  with  a  respectral  message  to 
the  old  lady  inviting  her  to  come  to  visit  him.  'Anaaco  wiii 
Accompanied  on  this  occason  by  an  Indian  Of  oonsidarabi^ 
rankj  wha  seemed  pensive  and  melancholy.  After  travdlli% 
eome  leagues,  they  stoj^ied  for  rest  and  refirediment,  iitid  sit 
down  undor  the  shade  of  a  tree  '•  to  partake  «f  a  relpluJ^ 
Throwing  off  his  mantle  of  sable%  the  Indian  took  thearrowl 
<>ii.&by  one  ttom  his  quiver,  which  were  veiy  cu^iouriy  madfe 
of  reeds,  hanging  heads  of  bones  with  three  poinft  "all  of  theni 
feathered  on  three  sides,  and  l)oth  them  and  his  boiw  b«autl|^' 
^a&y  painted  with  some  kind  of  bUuminous  substance,  m 
VOL.V0       .  ■     Off*  feraoolh 

•■■'in  ■4->-  :.A  iiii  i  ■  ' '   ,      '        •  ■    ■'  .     •    ;     '     .  .      'i 

10  Th»  dnwoMtUMe  ot  great  quntittei  of  pearb  being  fennd'h  thk 
part  of  die  coootry  tend*  in  some  iqcuure  to  connrm  the  it^a  of  Sol^.bsiaK 
now  on  the  Tenatse  Kiftr.  In  the  moit  recent,  mape  of  this  part  of  ibne* 
rica,  a  part  of  this  river  near  its  great  bend,  where  it  sweep*  round  from  a 
S.  W.  to  a  N.  N.  W.  direction,  is  disUnmished  by  the  appellatiin|  of  the 
MuukSMeab,  and  it  is  well  Idiowtt  that  ue  ftsshi^Mter  musdee  »e  ofti^ 
very  productive  in  pearl*/»<B> 

1 1  Fttrhap*  thi*  ought  to  have  been  triangular  ptnnted  heada.— E^ 
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and  gloMy  as  tlte  flntet  tutibh.  The 
iriiioh  he  drew  out  htm  hmAtd  with  flint,  shan-pdiitedy  sad 
kloiihfe-adgtd  Hke  •  dagger.  Seeing  that  the  8|paaiafdawort 
■N  intant  upon  ohNrring  tht  euriout  anowi,  h«  cut  Mi  own 
tbhwt  with  tht  flint-headed  arrow,  and  immediatdy  MIdnwn 
dead,  'fhe  other  Indiana  who  accompanied  Anaaeo  udd  tbtt 
in  thiir  opfadon  he  had  killed  himtelt  becauM  he  wai  aurnring 
a  MpCMage  which  he  believed  was  diMgreeaMe  to  the  old  bdy. 
A  ihort  tin«  alter  thii,  as  Anaaeo  wn  still  proceeding,  ona 
ot'lht  Spaniards  observed  that  thoy  were  going  bKn^y  in 
poarch  or  a  ivoaan  who  wos  said  to  nave  gone  toliide  herself 
firbnt  ihem  in  another  place  t  and  as  Soto  already  had  the 
datighter  in  his  power,  he  had  no  occasion  for  tne  mothd* 
also,  and  as  their  number  won  small  they  were  exposed  to 
vnif^  danger,  and  had  much  better  return  to  head«quarters. 
As  this  advice  was  universaJfy  approved  of,  they  turned  back. 
Three  days  afterwards  Soto  sent  twenty  Spaniards  un  the 
IJveria  two  canoes  at  the  request  of  the  dsugnter  to  sen  her 
oiolker,  ^mder  the  conduct  of  an  Indian  who  oflered  to  con* 
•dwok  theiB  to  her,  place  of  concealment.  White  on  thin  mf 
^edition,  the  l^paniards  recollected  that  Peter  and  Mark  had 
reported  there  was  both  gold  and  silver  In  that  province  i  but 
lipon  search  they  found  much  copper  of  a  colden  colour,  and 
Ipreat  i^tes  of  &re^*  which  was  very  light  and  mouldered 
«way  like  earth,  which  probably  had  deceived  the  young 
indlaiis.  A  wonderful  quantity  of  pearls  were  found,  and  the 
4(M.  lady  gava  them  leave  to  go  into  a  sacred  house  where  the 
4dlMb  or  nobles  of  the  tribe  were  buried,  to  take  what  pearls 
werto  thera^  and  to  another  temple,  or  sepukhre  rather,  near 
jlie  town,  in  which  the  bodies  of  her  own  ancestors  were  r»> 
Bositfld,  where  they  found  pearls  in  stilT  oreater  abundance. 
In  dieab  repositories  of  the  dead  they  foiind  a  number  of 
wooden  chests  in  which  the  bodies  were  had|  and  beside 
4k«ai  in  baskets  made  of  reeds  there  were  great  quantities  of 
Jarge  and  lead  pearls^  as  also  juarments  bou  for  men. and  vra- 
iiactH  made  of  skins  and  fine  furs.  So  great  was  die  abun- 
dance of  nearls  found  on  this  occasion,  that  the  kings  officers 
Weif^tted  five  hundred  pounds  weigjht  As  Soto  was  unwilling 
to  cMiamber  hia  troo))s  with  so  much  additional  weight,  he 

proposed 


aa; 


u^;iiJ9  ThiN  Isrge  pbits  of  tre,  wcrt  probsbiy  sihsr^oieured  ikika  i  Md 
tM  goldoMoloiired  copper  in  the  text  may  bsvsbssa  bright  yeliow  pyritct» 


tJt  -iKl    «>r'V 
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liropoMd  that  no  more  than  Bfty  poMMb  ihoiild  ImUmd  Idun, 
|o  itod  lo  tlM  HftTannaJi  to  laani  their  rdnei  hit  at  tlnrf 
wfN  lAready  wai^^,  tha  oAcaia  banad  that  thav  mifht  ba 
tSX  Mcriad  away,  to  which  ha  oooaant^  and  gava  nia  caplafaM 
twohandfiils  (it  paarii  aa  lai^  aa  paaaa  to  naka  atiinii  of 


or  , 
Laaving  Coftohiqni,  tha  army  cama  to  another  town  eaUad 
TUoiMBe,   in  a  temple  or  charoal-houaa  mora  praparly  ft 
which  pUoe»  oppoaite  the  reiidenea  of  tha  chief,  they  waiid 
atrinffi  of  large  pcarU  hanging  on  the  wality  and  othan  in 
chaits,  with  many  fine  oarments  IUm  thoie  formariy  mention* 
ad )  and  in  rooms  over  tnb  charnat-hoiMe  were  great  nvmbert 
<^'piket  with  copper  heads  reaemUing  gold,  and  clnba,  staves, 
and  axes  of  the  same  metal,  and  bnws»  arrows,  target*,  and 
breast-pbtea.    6oto  would  not  take  wmtcf  any  of  these,  being 
resolved  to  continue  his  march.    Acrordingly,  taking  leave 
of  the  princess  of  Cofachiqui,  he  di\iu«d  the  army  into  two 
parts  for  the  better  convenience  of  provisions,  retaining  the 
immediate  command  of  one,  and  confiding  the  other  to  the 
charge  of  ikltasar  de  Oalle|(us.    In  this  order  they  moved  on 
to  the  province  of  Cbalaqui  i  and  next  day  were  exposed  to 
such  a  storm  of  wind,  lightning,  and  hail,  that  many  of  diem 
must  have  perished,  but  Ibr  the  shelter  afforded  bv  the  trees, 
as  the  hail-stones  were  as  large  as  pigeons  enn.    On  the  sixth 
day  of  this  new  march,  they  came  to  the  vidlqr  of  Xauk,  a 
pleasant  country  to  the  N.  N.  £.     The  saUors  who  aocom- 
puiied  the  army  believed  the  river  which  flowed  past  Co&p 
chiqui  to  be  the  same  which  is  known  on  the  oopst  under  the 
pame  of  Soma  JBllena  t  and  compntinff  dieir  marches  at 
four  leagues  aniay,  it  wpeared  that  the  Mroes  had  cmno  two 
hundred  leacues  from  ApahKdie  to  Xaula'^ }  which,  with  an 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  from  the  Bay  of  the  Htjy  Ghost  to 
Apalache,  made  four  hundred  and  ten  lei^guea  in  aA'l 

ii.y,^m  ^4ti  :i^.  -i^Mibt  iWke 

1^  Two  hundrad  SpuUh  ksguM  Mroold  smoont  to  ilesr  soe  fiii|liili 
iiulM.  But  u  the  march  wm  entirdy  in  an  uncertain  and  prphably  chanp* 
ing  diMcdon,  thit  etrimate  doe*  not  awiit  in  determining  any  thing  vt  ita 
•iteotk  Eiriit  hundred  mikfl  would  reach,  even  fIromEqifanttt  Same  l^y, 
ie  bsyond  ths  Ohio,— £. 

14  The  numbers  in  the  text  are  obvionily  corrupt,  ai  the  partieulan  do 
not  agree  with  the  sum ;  but  it  it  impowble  to  correct  or  reconcile  them, 
neither  indeed  it  it  of  much  consequence,  as  no  establishment  wu  made  in 
Florida  by  Soto,  and  the  names  of  the  places  he  visited  are  now  unknown 
•ad  adnteretting.  Four  hundred  and  ten  Spanish  leagues,  or  1 640  English 
miles,  would  carry  qs  into  Upper  Canada.— £. 
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The  Spanish  forces  rested  a  fortnight  in  the  vale  of  Xaiila» 
which  was  subject  to  the  princess  of  Coiaehiqui,  though  a 
separate  provincet  being  induced  to  this  delay  by  finding 
abundance  <^  all  things,  and  on  purpose  to  recruit  their  horses. 
Letting  this  place,  uey  marched  one  day  through  an  agree- 
able country,  and  then  five  days  over  an  unpeopled  moun- 
tain'^, though  not  disagreeable,  as  it  had  many  fine  groves, 
waters,  and  pasturergrounds,  the  way  over  beinf  about  twenty 
leisffues,  Four  Indian  chiefs  who  accompanied  ihem  bv  order 
of  uie.  princess  of  Cofachiqui,  sent  to  require  the  cacique  of 
Guanale  to  recdve  the  laniards  with  kindness,  or  otherwise 
to  declare  war  against  him.  While  on  the  march,  a  foot- 
soldier  named  Juan  Terron  pulled  a  little  bag  from  his  wallet 
full  of  large  well-coloured  pearls  not  pierced,  which  he  offered 
to  a  horseman,  who  advised  him  to  keep  them  as  the  general 
meant  soon  to  send  to  the  Kavannah,  where  he  might  pur- 
chase a  horse  for  them  to  ease  him  from  marching  on  toot. 
On  this  refusal^  Terron  threw  his  pearls  on  the  ground, 
alleffing  they  were  troublesome  to  carry,  and  they  were  picked 
up  by  his  comrades^  He  sorely  repented  of  this  aflerwards, 
as  he  was  informed  they  would  have  been  worth  6000  ducats 
in  Spain.  The  I^Mmiards  stopped  four  days  at  Guanale,  and 
in  five  days  march  firom  thence  they  reached  Ychiaha^  a  town 
situated  on  an  island  in  the  river  about  five  leagues  in  length. 
As  the  general  always  mode  inquiry  every  where  concerning 
the  country  farther  on,  the  cacique  of  Ychiaha  told  him 
there  were  mines  of  yellow  metal  about  thirty  leagues  from 
thence,  and  presentea  him  with  a  long  string  of  large  pearls, 
which  would  hiive  been  of  extraordinary  value  if  they  had  not 
been  bored.  As  Soto  seemed  to  prize  them,  the  cacique  said 
there  were  many  such  in  the  burial  place  of  his  ancestors 
which  be  was  welcome  to  take  if  he  pleased.  In  return  Soto 
presented  the  cacique  with  some  pieces  of  velvet  and  eatin, 
with  which  he  was  much  gratified.  Two  soldiers  were  sent 
on,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  Indians,  to  view  tlie  reported 
mines  of  yellow  metal,  wno  reported  that  they  were  only 
copper,  that  the  country  was  fruitful,  and  that  they  had  been 
w^l  treated  by  the  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  me|i  i  likewise 
were  ordered  to  drag  the  river  for  the  pearl  oysters,  where 

they 

■  15  If  correct  in  the  idea  of  Soto  havbg  croued  the  Tenaisee,  the  moun- 
tainous district  here  indicated  may  have  been  the  Cumberland  mountaini, 
between  the  Tenassee  and  Cumberland  Riven.— £.  -.^^^ 
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they'soon  brought  op  large  quantities,  which  were  hud  on  a 
fire  to  make  them  op^n  their  shells,  and  the  pearls  were  taken 
out  somewhat  damaged  by  the  heat.  A  soldier  who  boiled 
some  of  these  oysters,  while  eating  one  of  them,  almost  broke 
his  teeth  on  a  pearl  as  big  as  a  hade-nut,  which  he  presented 
to  Soto  for  his  lady,  as  it  was  bright  and  well  shaped ;  but 
the  general  refused  it,  desiring  him  to  keep  it  to  purchase 
horses,  and  in  returki  for  his  good  will  paid  the  kings  fifth 
out  of  his  own  money,  its  value  being  estimated  at  400  ducats. 
Soto  was  exceedingly  generous  and  obliging  to  his  soldiers, 
makingnodistinctionoetween  himself  and  them,  in  clothes, 
eating,  lodging,  or  enduring  hardships,  and  enjoyed  their 
entire  confidence  and  afFection.  '■ 

From  Ychiaha,  the  Spaniards  proceeded  onwards  to  Acostej 
where  the  cacique  received  them  with  ill-will,  and  an  open 
brcoJi  had  like  to  have  taken  place ;  but  Soto  prevented  this 
by  conciliatory  management,  and  still  preserved  the  peace, 
which  had  not  been  infringed  since  leaving  Apalache.  Next 
day  the  Indians  of  Acoste  became  better  humoured,  and 
having  contented  them,  Soto  crossed  the  river  into  the  large 
province  of  Coza,  through  which  he  marched  for  an  hundred 
leagues,  finding  it  every  where  populous  and  fertile,  and  the 
Spaniards  were  every  where  received  in  a  fi^iendly  manner, 
well  treated,  and  commodiously  lodged.  At  the  town  of  Coza, 
the  cacique  came  out  to  meet  Soto  attended  by  a  thousand 
Indians  wearing  plumes  of  feathers  and  rich  mantles  of  furs. 
The  town  consisted  of  about  five  hundred  houses  along  the 
^ide  of  the  river,  and  here  the  Spaniards  were  most  hospi- 
tably entertained.  While  dining  one  day  with  Soto,  the  ca- 
cique requested  he  would  spend  the  winter  in  his  country  and 
establish  a  colony  there ;  and  indeed  ^  it  was  better  land  than 
any  that  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  passed  through.  Soto 
thanked  him  for  his  friendly  ofier ;  but  said  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  him  in  the  first  place  to  explore  the  country  farther 
on,  that  he  might  be  able  to  judge  what  articles  were  neces- 
sary for  trade,  and  that  he  might  give  orders  for  seeds  and 
all  other  requisites,  after  which  he  would  return  and  accept 
his  offer.  He  staid  twelve  days  at  this  place,  more  to  oblige 
the  cacique  than  on  any  other  account ;  and  then  set  out  to- 
wards the  sea,  which  he  had  long  designed,  making  a  semi- 
circular turn  that  he  might  march  back  oy  a  different  route  to 
explore  the  country,  n*eaning  to  make  his  way  to  the  port  of 
iinchusi. 
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In  five  dayi  inarch  he  reached  Talisset  a  town  fortified 
with  entrenchments  of  timber  and  earth,  on  the  frontiws  of 
the  territories  of  the  cacique  of  Tascabtza,  who  was  in  enmi^< 
with  the  cacique  of  Coxa,  who  went  so  far  with  the  Spaniarcu 
on  purpoee  to  intimidate  Tascaiuza.  At  this  place  Soto  waa 
receiyra  by  a  son  of  Tascaiuza,  only  eighteen  years  tit  age^ 
and  so  tall  that  none  of  the  %>uniards  reached  higher  thui 
his  breast.  This  young  man  oflered  his  lathers  compliments 
of  friendship  to  the  Sbaniards,  and  conducted  Soto  to  Tasx 
caluza,  who  received  him  sitting  after  their  mannor  on  a  kind 
of  chair,  with  a  great  number  of  man  standing  round  him ; 
and  though  the  diflferent  commanders  came  up  suocesMvely 
to  salute  him,  no  one  stirred  till  Soto  came  forwards,  when 
tl^  cacique  stood  up  and  advanced  twenty  paces  to  meet  him. 
Tascaiuza  was  like  a  giant,  much  taller  than  his  son,  well* 
shaped,  and  of  a  good  aspect.  The  Spaniards  were  well  re* 
ceived,  abundantly  supplied,  and  commodlously  quartered* 
They  set  out  again  on  their  march  on  the  third  day ;  and  as 
the  cacique  Tascaiuza  chose  to  accompany  them,  one  of  the 
baggage  horses  belonging  to  Soto  was  selected  for  him  to  ride 
upon.  When  mounted,  his  feet  reached  within  a  ^n  of  the 
ground.  He  was  not  fat,  as  his  waist  was  hardly  a  yard  in 
compass,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  exceed  forty  years  of  aoe. 
In  the  course  of  this  days  march,  after  coming  to  a  fortified 
town,  the  i^niards  had  to  cross  the  river,  which  they  did 
with  considerable  difficulty,  being  badly  supplied  with  raits  or 
iloats.  On  taking  up  their  quarters  for  the  night,  two  Spa- 
niards were  amissing;  and  when  the  Indians  were  asked 
about  them,  they  answered  in  a  haughty  manner,  thof  were 
not  given  to  our  keepings  so  that  it  was  strongly  suspected  they 
were  murdered  Upon  thi»  cause  of  jealousy,  and  being  like« 
wise  privately  informed  that  the  cacique  had  assembled  a  great 
number  of  men  at  a  place  called  Mavila,  under  pretence  of 
serving  the  Spaniards,  Soto  sent  three  confidential  officers  to 
view  that  place,  which  was  about  a  league  and  a  half  from 

Quarters.    They  repotted  that  they  had  seen  no  person  by 
lie  way,  but  that  Mavila  was  a  much  better  fortmed  place 
than  any  they  had  hitherto  seen  in  Florida. 

\%  the  Spaniards  were  bound  for  Mavila,  and  under  cir* 
qumstances  of  very  considerable  suspicion  as  to  the  good  in*, 
tentions  of  Tascaiuza  and  bis  subjects,  they  marched  with  the 
Utmost  circumspection.  Soto  led  the  van  in  person,  consi^- 
Ing  of  an  hunditxi  horse  and  an  hundred  and  fiity  foot.    He 
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WM  Acoompanied  by  Taicaluia,  and  a*  he  inarched  with  di- 
Ugaacef  he  arrived  at  Manila  at  eight  in  the  morning  the 
main  body  not  coming  up  for  a  c<Ni8iderable  timeiafter.  The 
town  of  Mavila  wai  seated  in  a  plain,  enclosed  by  a  double 
row  of  piles  with  timbers  laid  athwart,  and  the  iqtersticea 
rammed  full  of  stiuw  and  earth,  so  that  it  lof>ked  like  a  wall 
•moothed  by  a  masons  troweL  At  every  eighty  paces  dis- 
tance, there  was  a  tower  or  platform  where  ei^^t  men, could 
stand  to  fight,  having  many  loop  holes.  It  likewise  had  two 
gates.  Though  it  omv  consisted  of  eighty  houses,  these  were 
so  large  that  each  could  have  contained  a  thousand  men.'  In 
the  middle  of  the  town  was  a  large  square  or  market^phue, 
into  which  when  Soto  and  the  cacique  were  come  and  had 
dismounted,  Tascaluza,  pointed  out  to  the  interpreter  a  house 
in  which  the  general  might  take  up  his  quarters  and  another 
Ibr  his  kitchen,  saying  that  huts  and  barracks  were  providied 
for  the  rest  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  outside  of  the  town.  To 
this  Soto  made  answer,  that,  when  the  majoi^-geii«<al  came 
up,  he  woukl  distribute  the  troops  to  proper  quarters. 

Tascaluaa  now  retired  into  a  house  where  all  hit  efaiefi 
were  assembled,  on  purpose  to  consult  how  best  to  kill  all  the 
Spaniards,  which  he  had  been  long  plotting  to  accodnplish-. 
It  was  proposed  in  this  council  to  attack  them  in  their  present 
divided  state,  before  the  rest  of  the  Spaniards  could  get  for» 
wards  to  the  town ;  but  another  opinion  prevailed,  which  wai 
to  allow  them  all  to  assemble,  us  the  Indian  chiefs  had  a  large 
force  concealed  in  the  houses  of  tite  town,  and  thought  them^ 
■elves  perfectly  able  to  encounter  with  the  Spaniards.  Wheii 
the  meat  was  dressed  at  the  quarters  of  Soto,  Juan  Ortiz  the 
interpreter  was  sent  with  a  message  to  Tascaluza  desiring  his 
presence ;  but  he  was  refused  admission  to  deliver  his  me»« 
sage,  and  on  pressing  to  get  in,  an  Indian  came  to  the  dow 
fflEclaiming  angrily,  **  What  would  these  unmannerly  va^> 
bonds  have  with  my  lord  ?  Down  with  the  villains,  th&re  i&  no 
enduring  their  insolence !"  Ueimmediatdy  bent  his  bow,  and 
levelled  at  some  Spaniards  who  were  in  the  street ;  but  Bal- 
tasar  de  Gallegus,  who  happened  to  be  close  by,  save  him 
a  cut  on  the  shoulder  which  cleft  him  to  the  middle.  An 
Indian  youth  now  let  Dy  six  or  seven  arrows  at  Gallegos^ 
which  did  him  no  hunn  as  he  was  in  armour,  after  which  the 
Indian  gave  him  three  f>r  four  strokes  on  tlie  helmet  with  his 
bow,  but  Gallegos  killed  him  with  two  thrusts  of  his  sword. 
The  moment  these  Indians  wore  slam  an  alarm  was  given, 

and 
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and  above  leven  thouiand  warriors,  who  had  been  ooncealed 
in  thjB  large  homes  of  the.  town,  rushed  out  into  Ae  ttre^ 
and  drove  all  the  Spaniardf  out  df  the  town. 

Th9  S^HUiiards  who  managed  best  on  this  ahum,  fan  im« 
medhwdy  to  mount  their  horses,  which  had  been  Uk  tied  on 
the  outside  of  the  town }  while  others  cut  the  halters  or  rdns 
thatt  he  Indians  miaht  not  shoot  them.   Others  remained  tied* 
and  were  slain  by  the  Indians.    Such  of  the  Spaniards  as  had 
been  able  to  mount  their  horses,  with  others  who  now  arriv- 
ed, charged  the  Indians  who  were  engaged  with  the  infantry, 
making  room  for  them  to  draw  up  in  regular  order.    Having 
re>established  their  ranks,  a  troop  of  horse  and  a  company  of 
foot  made  so  furious  a  charge  on  the  Indians  that  they  drove 
thou  into  the  tpwn,  and  attempted  to  get  in  at  the  gate  after 
^em  f  but  th^  were  received  by  such  a  volley  of  arrows  and 
■tones  as  Gompelled  them  to  retire  two  hundred  paces,  yet 
without  turning  their  backs,  in  which  consisted  their  aaSky* 
As  the  Indians  foUowed  them,  they  made  a  fresh  charge,  and 
drove  the  Indians  back  to  the  town,  vet  dared  not  to  venture 
too  near  the  wall  ^  and  the  fight  continued  in  his  manner  for 
sometime,  altematdv  gainin^^  and  losing  ground,  several  of 
die  Spaniards  bemg  kiUed  and  wounded.    Finding  they  had 
the  wont  of  it  in  th^  open  field,  the  Indians  kept  close  behind 
ihe  walls  of  the  town.    On  this  Soto  alighted  from  his  horse, 
causinff  others  to  do  the  same,  and  advanced  up  to  the  gate 
at  the  nead  of  a  party  armed  with  targets,  under  cover  of 
vdiich  two  hundred  men  with  axes  hew^  down  the  gate  and 
rushed  in,  not  without  much  hazard  and  some  loss.    Others 
of  the  l^aniards  contrived  to  mount  the  wall,  helping  each 
other,  and  hastened  to  succour  those  who  had  gained  the 
gate.     Seeina  the  Spaniards  had  forced  their  way  into  the 
town,  which  wey  deemed  impr^nable,  the  Indians  fought  de^ 
perately  in  the  streets,  and  from  the  rooft  of  the  houses,  fi>r 
which  reason  these  were  set  on  fire  by  the  Spaniards.    After 
altering  the  town,  Soto  remounted  his  horse,  and  charged  a 
body  of  Indians  in  the  market-place,  killing  many  with  his 
niear ;  but,  raising  himself  in  the  stirrup  to  make  a  home 
thrush  an  arrow  penetrated  through  his  armour  and  wound- 
ed hini  in  the  hip,  so  tiiat  he  couQ  not  regain  his  seat :  yet, 
not  to  discourage  his  men,  he  continued  to  fight  during  the 
remainder  of  ^e  action,  though  ooliged  to  stand  the  whole 
time  in  the  stirrups.     Another  arrow  pierced  quite  through 
the  spear  of  Nunno  de  Tovar,  near  his  band,  but  did  not 
',,■-.:■  *-;r-v::.-  brcafc 
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bnak  tb*  ■haft  of  the  huice,  which  continued  to  terye  after 
the  arrow  was  cut  off. 

The  fire  which  had  been  put  to  the  houses  burned  fiercely, 
as  the  houses  were  all  of  wood  and  covered  with  thatch,  by 
which  great  numbers  of  the  Indians  perished.  About  finir 
in  the  afternoon,  being  senuble  of  their  own  weakness  and 
that  they  were  likdy  to  be  worsted,  the  Indian  women  began 
to  join  m  the  battle,  armed  with  the  spears,  swords,  and  par- 
tisans which  the  Spaniards  had  lost,  some  even  with  bows 
and  arrows,  which  they  managed  as  dexterously  as  their  hus- 
bands, and  8(mie  armed  only  with  stones  exposed  themselves 
courageously  in  the  heat  of  the  action.  The  foremost  of  the 
Spanish  mam  body,  which  had  fallen  greatly  behind  the  van 
little  thinking  of  what  was  to  happen,  on  hearing  the  noise  of 
trumpets,  drums,  and  shouts,  gave  the  alarm  to  the  rest,  and 
hastening  forwards  came  up  about  the  close  of  the  engage- 
ment At  this  time  many  of  the  Indians  got  over  the  wall 
into  the  fields,  and  endeavoured  to  make  head  against  the 
newly  arrived  Spaniards,  but  were  soon  slain.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  Spanish  main  body,  about  twelve  fresh  horsemen  made 
a  furious  charge  on  a  large  body  of  Indian  men  and  women 
who  still  continued  the  battle  in  the  market-place,  and  soon 
rwited  them  with  great  slaughter.  This  ended  the  fight 
about  sunset,  after  it  had  lasted  nine  hours,  being  on  St 
Lukes  day  in  the  year  l/iil  ''. 

During  the  night  and  next  day,  Soto  ordered  the  best  pos- 
sible care  to  be  taken  of  the  wounded,  some  of  whom  died 
for  want  of  proper  necessaries,  no  bandi^$es,  lint,  oil,  or 
medicines  being  to  be  had,  as  all  these  things  had  been  plun* 
dered  along  with  the  other  baggage  at  the  commencement  of 
the  battle  by  the  Indians,  and  Tiaving  been  carried  into  the 
town  were  all  there  burnt  along  with  the  houses.  Forty-eu^t 
Spaniards  were  slain  in  this  battle}  thirteen  others  died 
shortly  of  their  wounds,  and  twenty-two  some  time  afterwards,  ■ 
so  that  the  entire  loss  was  eighty -three  men,  besides  forty-five 
horses,  which  were  much  missed,  as  the  cavalry  constituted 
the  main  strengtli  of  the  army.  It  was  reckoned  that  eleven 
thousand  Indians  perished,  four  thousand  of  whom  were 

found 

16  The  date  of  1541  seems  here  enoneous,  Soto  having  landed  in  1539, 
and  spent  only  one  winter  in  the  country,  the  transactions  m  this  part  of  th< 
text  fttght  only  to  refer  to  the  year  1540>— £• 
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found  dead  without  the  town,  and  young  Taacaluia  among 
them*  The  dead  bodies  within  the  town  were  computed  at 
three  thousand,  a*  the  streets  were  all  full  of  them  i  Mid  it 
was  believed  that  upwards  of  four  thousand  were  oonsumod 
fay  fire  in  the  houses,  for  above  a  thousand  perished  in  one 
house,  as  the  fire  began  at  the  door  and  they  were  all  stifled* 
When  the  Spaniards  afterwards  scoured  the  country  round, 
many  were  found  to  have  died  of  their  wounds  in  varbus 
parts,  and  some  of  them  four  leagues  from  the  town.  The  body 
of  the  cacique  Tascaluza  could  not  be  fouud,  whence  it  was 
concluded  that  he  had  perished  in  the  flames,  a  victim  to  his 
eager  desire  to  destroy  the  Spaniards,  which  he  had  anxioui- 
Ijy  premeditated  firom  the  first  notice  he  had  received  of  their 
arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  territories.  It  was  re- 
ported by  some  women  who  were  made  prisoners,  that  on  the 
Indians  of  Talis^e  complaining  of  havinff  been  ordered  by 
their  mcique  to  carry  the  ba^sge  of  the  ^>aniards,  Tas- 
caluza had  exhorted  them  to  nave  a  little  patience,  as  he 
would  soon  deliver  up  these  strangers  to  them  as  slaves.  These 
women  said  that  they  were  strangers  who  had  accompanied 
their  husbands  at  the  invitation  of  Tascaluza,  who  had  pro- 
inised  to  give  than  scarlet  and  silk  dresses,  and  fine  jeweU  to 
wear  at  their  dances,  and  to  divide  the  Spaniards  and  their 
horses  among  them.  They  said  likewise  that  all  the  women 
of  the  surrounding  country,  married  and  single,  had  collected 
on  this  occasion  j  as  it  had  been  given  out  that  an  extraor- 
dinary festival  was  to  be  held  in  honour  of  the  Sun,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Spaniards.  Besides  the  destructbn  of  their 
bamage  on  this  occasion,  the  Spaniards  lost  all  the  wine, 
chuices,  and  holy  vestments  for  celebrating  the  mass,  so  that 
in  future  th^  could  only  have  ordinary  prayers  and  siermons, 
without  any  consecration  or  communion,  till  after  their  return 
among  Christians. 

The  Spaniards  remained  a  fortnight  at  Mavila,  making 
firequent  excursions  into  the  country,  where  they  found  plenty 
of  provisions.  From  twenty  Indians  whom  they  took  prison- 
ers, they  were  informed  that  there  were  no  warriors  ietl  to  op« 
pose  them  in  all  the  surrounding  country,  as  all  the  bravest 
men  of  the  nation  and  its  allies  had  been  slain  in  the  battle. 
At  this  time  they  received  the  intelligence  that  Maldonado 
^d  Gomez  Arias  were  making  discoveries  along  the  coust  f 
and  Soto  was  much  inclined  to  have  established  a  colony  at 
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di«  port  of  Achiuu  or  Aaekun,  '\  to  carry  on  trade  witk 
another  eitabUsbment  twenty  leagues  up  the  country*  but  thu. 
was  opposed  inr  tome  of  hit  offleen,  who  thought  the  Spanish 
fiiHTce  too  small  for  subduing  so  warlike  a  people,  considering 
the  experience  they  had  of  their  fierceness  in  the  battle  cf 
MavUa.  They  objected  likewise  that  they  saw  no  reason  for 
Miposing  thenudves  to  such  haxards,  without  hope  of  reward* 
as  they  nad  found  no  mines  in  all  the  ▼ant  extent  of  countnr 
they  had  travelled  over.  This  opposition  was  exceedingly 
perplexing  to  Soto,  as  he  had  expended  the  whole  of  his  sub- 
stance on  the  expedition,  and  was  afraid  his  men  would  desert 
him  if  he  came  near  the  coast,  when  he  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  raise  new  forces.  For  these  reasons  he  resolved  to  pene- 
trate into  the  interior  of  the  country ;  and,  being  dismisted 
at  seeing  all  his  projects  disappointed,  he  never  succeemd  af* 
terwards  in  any  of  his  undertakings.  ^' 

When  the  sidi  and  wounded  were  so  far  recovered  as  to 
be  able  to  travel,  Soto  set  out  from  Mavila,  and  marched 
through  a  fine  country  for  three  day^,  after  which  they  enter- 
ed the  province  of  Ckioza,  where  the  natives  reiused  to  r^ 
ceive  him  in  a  peaceable  manner.  They  abandoned  theur 
town,  and  took  post  to  defand  die  passage  of  a  very  de^ 
river  in  whidi  were  many  craggy  places.  At  this  paM  above 
eight  thousand  Indians  collected,  some  of  whom  crossed  in 
canoes  to  attack  and  harass  the  Spaniards :  But  Soto  caused 
some  trenches  to  be  made,  in  which  he  concealed  several 
bodies  of  musqueteers,  targeteers,  and  crossbow-men,  who 
fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Inoians,  who  forbore  to  repeat  theso 
attempts  after  having  been  twice  discomfited  in  this  manner.- 
As  it  was  found  impossible  to  cross  over  in  the  face  of  so 
large  a  force  of  Indians  in  the  ordinary  manner,  two  very 
large  piraguas  were  privately  buUt  in  the  woods,  which  were 
got  ready  in  twelve  days,  and  were  then  drawn  out  of  the 
wood  on  rollers  by  the  l^aniards  with  the  assistance  of  their 

horsei, 
»' 

1 7  It  it  qvite  impoMible  to  conjecture  even  where  thii  place  may  have  been 
Ousted ;  perhq»  it  U  the  lame  bay  or  creek  formerly  called  Aucne,and  may 
have  been  that  now  called  Mobille  Bay.  The  Mavila  of  the  text  may  like« 
wife  have  been  on  the  river  now  called  Mobille.  We  know  that  the  b  andv 
are  often  interchanged  in  the  Spanish  names  of  places  and  persons ;  as  for 
•xankple  Baldivia  and  Valdivia  are  both  applied  to  the  original  Spanish  coo> 
queror  of  Chili.  In  the-present  instance,  Mavila  may  afterwards  have  beea 
changed  to  Mabib,  and  then  by  the  French  to  Mobille.  All  this  however  is 
,  mere  conjecture.— E. 
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hones  and  mules.  These  were  launched  into  the  river  with- 
out being  perceived  by  the  Indians  {  and  fwty  musqueteers 
and  croMDOw-inen  were  embarked  in  each  with  a  few  horses, 
and  these  pushed  across  the  river  with  the  utmost  diligence. 
They  were  descried  however,  bv  five  hundred  Indians  who 
were  scouring  the  country,  who  with  loud  cries  gave  the 
alarm  to  the  rest,  and  all  hastened  to  defend  the  pass.  Most 
of  the  Spaniards  were  wounded  while  on  the  water,  as  the 
Indians  continually  shot  their  arrows  against  them  unoppos-' 
ed.  One  of  the  piraguas  got  straight  across  to  the  landing, 
but  the  other  was  forced  some  way  down  bv  the  current,  and 
had  to  be  towed  up.  Two  horsemen  landed  from  the  first 
piragua,  who  drove  the  Indians  above  two  hundred  paces 
iMck,  and  made  four  several  charges  before  any  reinforce- 
ment could  land  ;  but  at  length  were  joined  by  other  four 
horsemen,  and  made  several  desperate  charges  on  the  In- 
dians, so  as  to  allow  of  the  in&ntry  getting  on  shore ;  but  as 
these  werd  almost  all  wounded,  they  were  obliged  to  take 
shelter  in  an  Indian  town  hard  by.  Soto  came  over  in  the 
second  trip  of  the  piraguas,  accompanied  by  sixty  men )  and 
the  Indian,  s  on  seeing  the  Spanish  force  increase,  retired  to 
a  fortified  town  in  the  neighbourhood,  whence  they  frequent- 
ly sallied  out  to  skirmish  with  the  Spaniards ;  but  as  the 
cavalry  killed  many  of  them  with  their  spears,  they  evacuated 
that  place  during  the  night. 

The  £^>aniards  now  broke  up  their  piraguas,  keying  the 
iron  work  for  future  service,  and  advanced  farther  into  the 
country.  In  four  days  they  reached  a  town  called  CAicoza  'B, 
wdH  situated  in  a  fertile  country  among  brooks  and  surround- 
ed by  abundance  of  fruit  trees.  Resolving  to  spend  the 
winter  in  this  place,  Soto  caused  it  to  be  fortified,  huts  to  be 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  his  troops,  and  all  the  pro- 
visions that  could  be  procured  to  be  collected.  At  this  place 
they  remained  in  peace  for  about  two  months,  the  horsemen 
making  frequent  excursions  into  the  surrounding  country  in 
quest  of  provisions.  Such  Indians  as  happened  to  be  made 
prisoners  on  these  occasions  were  immediately  set  at  liber^, 
receiving  various  trinkets  for  themselves  and  presents  ror 

their 

18  Thia  word  seems  to  have  almoat  the  uune  sound  with  Chicasaw,  and 
Soto  may  on  his  present  return  into  the  interior  have  crossed  the  river 
Yazous,  which  flows  into  tht  Missiiipj^  in  1st.  St*  SO*  N>  a  short  way 
above  the  Natches.— £• 
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th«r  chieft,  with  meMaget  desiring  them  to  repair  to  the 
teaniih  auarten  to  enter  into  termi  of  peace  and  amity. 
The  chien  lent  present*  of  fruit  in  return,  and  promned 
soon  to  visit  the  Spanish  general.  Soon  afterwards  th^ 
began  every  nisht  to  alarm  the  &Mniard8 1  and  one  night 
three  considerable  bodies  of  them  drew  near  the  town  about 
midnight,  and  when  about  an  hundred  paces  from  the  en- 
trenchments they  set  up  loud  shouts  and  made  a  prodigious 
noise  with  their  warlike  instruments  {  after  which,  with  burn* 
ing  wreaths  of  a  certain  plant  tied  round  their  arrows,  they 
set  the  town  on  fire,  all  the  houses  being  thatched.  Undis^ 
mayod  at  this  calamity,  the  Spaniards  repaired  to  their  alarm 
posts,  and  Soto  issuins  out  in  his  escauptl  or  cotton  armour, 
mounted  his  horse  and  went  to  attack  the  Indians,  being  the 
first  to  kill  one  of  the  assailants  with  his  spear ;  as  upon  all 
occasions  of  danger  he  gave  a  wonderful  example  of  cool  and 
intrepid  courage.  Some  sick  Spaniards  and  several  horses 
were  burnt  on  this  occasion ;  but  Captain  Andres  de  Vascon- 
celos  with  ibur  horsemen  fell  with  such  fury  on  the  enemy 
tl\at  he  forced  them  to  retire.  Soto,  being  eager  to  slay  an 
Indian  who  particularly  distinguuhcd  himself  in  this  action, 
leaned  forwards  so  much  that  lie  and  the  saddle  fell  off;  but 
being  bravely  rescued  by  his  men,  he  mounted  again  and  re- 
turned to  the  fight.  At  length  after  two  hours  hard  fighting,'the 
Indians  were  constrained  to  fly,  and  were  pursued  as  far  as  they 
could  be  seen  by  the  light  from  the  burning  houses,  after 
which  Soto  sounded  a  retreat.  In  this  fatal  night,  the  Spa- 
niards lost  forty  men  and  fifty  horses,  twenty  of  them  being 
burnt  All  the  swine  likewise  perished  in  the  fire^  except 
a  %w  that  broke  out  of  an  enclosed  yard.  During  this 
engagement  prodiffious  shots  of  arrows  were  made  by  the 
Indians,  one  of  which  pierced  through  both  shoulder-blades 
of  a  horse,  and  came  out  four  fingers  oreadth  on  the  opposite 
side. 

Soto  now  thought  proper  to  remove  the  army  to  a  town 
named  ChicacoUa,  about  a  league  from  that  which  had  been 
burnt;  and,  having  fortified  these  new  quarters,  the  Spa- 
niards were  obliged  to  make  new  saddles,  niears,  targets  and 
clothes,  to  supply  the  places  of  those  wlUch  had  been  burnt. 
The  dothes  were  made  of  goats  skins  ".    At  this  place  thoi, 

S^MDiards 

1 9  More  probably  of  deer  skins  found  in  the  Indian  t09m»,  as  goats  certainly 
were  not  aioaong  the  indigenous  animals  of  North  America4->£. 
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8|p«iiiardi  ipent  the  rest  of  the  wintw*  during  which  they 
Mifibred  extreoM  hardihimi  for  want  ctf  clothai,  an  the  weather 
was  musmnyniy  ookt.  Bdqg  Mnaible  that  they  had  done 
amoh  barm  to  the  Spaniardk  in  the  kte  night  attack,  the 
Indiana  rrtumed  again  to  make  a  umilar  attempt  i  but  their 
bow-ttrings  being  wetted  by  violent  rain,  they  withdrew,  a* 
WM  laamt  from  an  Indian  .prisoner.  Thrr  returned  how- 
ever every  night  to  alarm  the  Spaniards,  or  whom  they  al- 
ways woundra  some  i  and  though  the  cavah7  scoured  the 
country  every  day  four  leagues  round,  they  could  meet  none 
c»f  the  natives^  bo  that  it  was  wonderiul  how  they  should 
come  nightly  from  so  fipreat  a  distance. 

The  Spaniards  contnved  to  shift  in  a  very  miserabk  manner 
at  ChicacoUa  till  about  the  latter  end  of  March  1548  *%  when 
they  resumed  their  march.  At  the  end  of  about  four  leagues, 
the  advanced  guard  returned  with  a  report  that  they  had  seen 
an  Indian  foit  which  appeared  to  be  d^nded  by  about  finir 
thousand' warriors.  Alter  viewing  it,  Soto  told  his  soldiers 
that  it  was  indispoisably  requisite  to  dislodge  these  people^ 
who  woukl  otherwise  annoy  them  with  night  attacks,  and  that 
it  was  likewise  necessary  to  do  this  that  they  might  prsserve 
the  reputation  theyhad  already  gained  in  so  many  provinces 
of  the  country.  Thi^  fort,  called  Altbamai^\  was  oi  a  square 
form>  each  side  being  four  hundred  paces  in  lengthy  ana  the 
satee  were  so  low  that  the  horsemen  could  not  ride  in,  similar 
ip  aU  rei|)ects  to  what  has  been  akeady  said  respecting Mavila.'* 
The  general  therefore  gave  orders  to  three  companies  of  in- 
iimtry  to  assail  the  sates,  those  who  were  best  armed  being 
placed  in  front.  When  they  were  all  ready  to  begin  the  a&- 
aauit,  a  thousand  Indians  sallied  out  frt)m  the  town,  all  adorned 

with 


^ 


.  so  HcRsn  pcraiits  in  the  error  already  noticed  of  adviBciiig  liiadurasology 
a  year,  as  hitherto  between  May  1539  he  hat  only  accounted  for  two 
wmten»  and  ought  consequently  to  have  been  now  only  in  the  spring  of 

Si  At  present  Toulonse,  built  on  the  scite  of  an  Indian  village  called  Ali> 
bama,  stands  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  flows  into  the  left  or 
•sst  side  of  the  MobiUe  River  in  the  back  part  of  Georgia^  and  seems 
C»  have  been  surrounded  by  a  tribe  called  the  Alibamons.  If  this  be  the 
place  indicated  in  the  text,  it  is  quite  adverse  to  the  idea  of  Chicu-/a  bong 
to  the  Boith-wcst  of  the  Yazoos.— £. 

SS  These  square  forts  of  logs  rammed  full  of  earth  may  have  given  rise 
to  the  entrenchments  which  have  lately  occasioned  some  speculation  in 
America,  as  having  belonged  to  a  people  more  advanced  in  civuizstton  thas 
flie  presebt  race  of  savage  hunters.— £.  ^^g^.  ^,. 
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wMi  phuBM  of  featlMn,  and  having  th«ir  bodies  ud  hem 
.painted  of  wvtral  ooloun.  At  the  fint  flicbt  of  arrows,  five  of 
the  Spaniatds  wero  ■hoc,  three  of  whom  aied  of  their  wounds* 
To  prevent  the  disdiarge  of  mtMre  arrows,  the  Spaniards  im- 
mediately closed  and  drove  the  Indians  fan  at  tlie  gales,  which 
they  entered  along  with  them,  making  dreadful  bavodc  with 
their  swords,  as  mav  easily  be  imaginra,  tlie  Indians  being  all 
naked.  To  escape  from  the  inlnntry,  the  Indians  threw  tliem* 
selves  from  the  walls,  by  which  menns  they  fell  into  tlie  hands 
of  the  horsemen,  who  slew  many  of  them  with  their  spears. 
Others  of  the  Indians  endeavoured  .to  escape  by  swimining  a 
river  behind  the  ibrt  i  but  a  squadron  ot  horse  passed  the  rivMV 
and  killed  many  of  them,  so  that  on  the  wholo  two  thousand 
Indians  were  supposed  to  have  been  slain  in  this  battle.  During 
this  engagement,  an  Indian  chailenoed  Juan  de  Salinas  to  sinale 
combat,  which  he  accepted,  and  when  his  comrade  made  o&r 
to  cover  him  with  his  target,  he  refused,  sayina  that  it  was 
a  shame  for  two  Spaniards  to  engage  one  Indnan.  Salinas 
shot  his  bolt  through  the  breast  of  the  Indian,  and  in  return 
the  Indians  arrow  went  through  the  neck  of  the  £^niard. 

At  this  time  the  Spaniards  were  reduced  to  great  distress 
from  want  of  salt,  owing  to  which  they  were  afflicted  with  lin> 
gering  fevers,  of  which  several  died,  and  their  bodies  stunk  so 
violently,  that  there  was  no  coming  near  them.  As  a  remedy 
for  this  evil,  the  Indians  taught  them  to  make  a  lye  of  the 
ashes  of  a  certain  herb,  into  which  they  dipped  their  food  by 
way  of  sauce.  At  this  time  likewise  the  Spaniards  were  put 
to  much  trouble  for  interpreters,  on  account  of  the  great 
diversity  of  languages,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  emjdoy 
thirteen  or  fourteen  others  beudes  Juan  Ortii,  among  the 
various  tribes  they  met  with  in  traversing  the  country }  but 
so  acute  were  the  natives,  that  such  of  their  women  as  hiappeti^ 
ed  to  live  with  the  Spaniards  were  able  to  understand  mBm 
in  two  months.  Afier  three  days  march  from  AUbamo,  the 
Spaniards  came  to  another  town  named  Chiseat  on  a  river  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  oi  El  Grande*^  at  the  Great  River, 
as  it  was  the  largest  they  had  yet  seen.  Coming  iqwn  this  place 

by 

98  From  what  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  dovbt 
that  this  great  river  must  have  been  the  Missisippi.  According  to  the  Oo« 
vemor  Powuall's  map  of  North  Americat  Soto  fell  in  with  wis  river  in 
1541,  about  the  lat.  of  34^  30'  N.  in  the  country  of  the  Chicasaws  and 
to  the  west  of  the  Yazous,  near  where  we  have  already  supposed  Chicoia 
to  bav;  been  situated.— E.    ^,  ..      - 
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bgr  Miiiriiet  inoit  of  lb*  inbabitanta  wwt  uade  priionfln  i 
bnt  wnt  of  tbani  oiad*  ttnelr  «icap«  to  tbo  ntidrac*  of  Um 
eadqiM,  wbiob  ilood  on  •  bjgh  and  Uiffiouk  Mcrat,  to  wbieh 
tbe  oibr  ■»■■■  wu  by  Momau  of  tuin.  'fbough  dd  mmI  •ick» 
tbo  MMMjM  wai  oomioff  down  to  attack  tba  S|Mniard%  whom 
ha  threatanad  to  put  aU  to  deiitb»  but  he  was  stopped  by  hit 
women  and  lervanta.  Ai  there  was  no  proper  accena  for  Uie 
horsemen  to  assail  the  residence  of  tbe  cacique-  im'  besidet 
as  Soto  was  always  more  inclined  to  carr  '  jr  rtnes  by 
fftntle  means  than  by  the  exertion  of  fi>rcr  iie  v<  ry  . .  iteous* 
Yy  oflfered  to  enter  into  ppace  and  amity  «»iai  this  cacique  and 
hif  people.  In  less  than  three  hour^>  laore  Jiu.  >  jur  thousand 
Indians  assembled  at  the  resiiJenr'  <  '  the  caciijuf,  among 
whom  there  was  great  difference  ui  u^yinion  as  tu  the  choice 
of  peace  or  war  with  the  Sp^niardsi  many  of  Jmm  inclining 
to  war  as  accordant  with  the  natural  ferocity  of  their  dispo- 
sitions. The  opinion  however  of  the  wiser  preTailed*  who 
deemed  it  -better  to  make  peace,  by  which  they  might  recover 
their  wives  and  children,  and  retrieve  their  property  without 
bloodslied,  ami  might  save  their  corn,  which  was  then  ripe, 
from  being  destroyed.  Peace  was  accordingiy  concluded,  on 
condition  that  the  Spaniards  should  not  insist  upon  going  up 
to  the  residence  of  the  cacique ;  the  prisoners  were  set  at 
liberty,  oil  the  plunder  of  the  town  restored,  and  tlie  Span> 
iards  were  su|)pued  with  provisions. 

Having  rested  sixteen  davs  in  Chisca,  on  purpose  to  give 
time  for  tke  sick  and  wounded  to  recover,  during  which  time 
they  gained  the  friendship  of  the  cacique,  the  Spaniards  re- 
tamed  their  journey,  and  went  four  days  along  the  river  v\ 
search  of  some  place  in  which  it  could  be  crossed,  as  the 
banks  were  everywhere  high  and  almost  perpendicular»  and 
isloaely  wooded.  Altbou^  above  six  tliousand  Indians,  with 
gtrat  nnariiaca  of  canoes,  were  seen  posted  on  the  opposite 
aide  trf"  the  river,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  get  across  in 
aeardiof  provi''  i  <!?,  kW  which  purpose  two  large  piraguas 
were  oidc«od  tr  bv  ^  '.i:  In  tn.  -  an  ume  four  Inotans 
came  totiie  ca '^V>  >  r-u  .<  ;-«ring  made  their  adorations  to  the 
sun  and  moon,  tliey  addressed  Soto  in  the  name  of  their 
cacique,  bidding  him  welcome  to  his  territories,  and  offering 
bis  friendship.  The  general  returned  a  courteous  answer, 
and  was  weU  supplied  with  provisions  for  his  forces  during 
his  stay,  but  could  never  prevail  on  the  cacique  to  visit 
lum,  whp  alwayi  excused  himself  under  pretence  of  sickness; 

"    ■      ••  •      ■  -      ■     ■  .  ■>-,    -    -      v.ii»,...;  but 
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but  If  wM  •ftcrwards  fiwnr'.  that  this  |nim  wu  oon- 
dttdffd  by  the  IiwiiMis  on  prir^xMO  to  Mve  llknr  harvest,  which 
WM  dien  ready  to  be  carried  home.  Jn  fifteen  days  the  two 
piragfiM  were  flni«hcd  lor  cmwiing  the  river,  althoagh  some 
danutgo  was  done  by  the  Indians  from  the  opposite  '-•■W  bv 
mean*  of  their  canoes  i  but  the  SfMiiiardi  drove  thi  al- 
ways awayi  as  tb«y  kapt  a  con»taiit  guard  concealed  k  ind 
trrachos.  Thene  piraguas  wct-e  so  large  us  to  c^anuin  i 
hundred  and  fifty  foot  and  thiny  cHvnlry,  nil  of  wi^iom  en> 
barked  in  sight  o^' the  IndiHriM,  and  piicd  up  and  dt  vn  tht 
river  with  sails  and  oars  {  mid  the  Indians  were  so  asto«  N/iod 
and  intimidated  by  the  sight  of  such  huge  floatinif  mm  >m>«, 
that  they  abandoned  the  opposite  bank  of  the  n  or  aau  lia- 
parsed.  * 

'■  After  passing  the  river,  the  Spaniards  came  to  a  town  o^' 
about  four  hundred  houses,  constructed  upon  somt>  higii  bi  ^ 
or  ri(igt>s  near  another  river  ^,  nnd  surrounded  by  spaci< 
fields  of  Indian  com,  and  abimdiiiice  of  fruit-trees  Oif  sevt 
kinds.     The  Spaniards  were  c(^iirteou»ly  received  at  thispiaat 
W  order  of  the  cacique,  naraci  i  Casquin*',  who  resided  at  a 
different  town  higher  up  tlie  riv  >r,  and  sent  to  compliment 
the  Spanish  commander.     After  resting  ttix  days,  they  pro* 
ceeded  up  the  banks  of  the  river,  through  a  plentiful  and 
populous  country,  till  they  came  to  the  town  w1ier«  Casquin 
resided,  who  received  and  entertained  them  with  great  atten- 
tion and  kindness. 

Three  days  after  their  arrival,  the  cacique  waited  upon 
Soto,  and,  after  making  his  obeisance  to  the  sun  and  moon, 
he  said  **  he  was  persuaded  the  Spaniards  worshipped  a  better 
God  than  the  Indians,  since  he  had  ^iven  them  victory  with 
so  small  a  number  over  such  multitudes  of  Indians :  Where- 
fore he  requested  that  Soto  would  pray  to  his  Ood  to  send 
rain,  of  which  they  were  in  great  w.nnt."  The  general  an- 
swered, that  though  he  and  all  his  jiicn  were  sinners,  they 
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34  ThU  Other  river  may  have  been  the  St  Francis,  which  flows  into  the 
west  side  of  the  Missisippt  a  little  above  where  Soto  is  supposed  to  have 
crossed.— E 

25  The  memory  of  this  name  jperhaps  is  still  preserved  in  a  small  river 
or  c^eek,  called  Kaskin-opa,  which  runs  into  the  east  side  of  the  Missisippi 
about  70  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  The  situation  indewi  Is 
materially  different  from  that  in  which  Soto  is  supposed  to  have  found  ths 
cacique  named  Cafsquiu  in  the  text ;  but  the  roamina  tribes  of  Indians 
frequently  change  their  places  of  residence,  as- influenced  by  success  or  mis* 
fortune  in  war  and  hunting.— 'E.       .  ,  t.,   ...  .  , 
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would  humbly  pray  to  God  to  shew  mercy.  Haviaa  accord- 
ingly ordered  a  crou  to  be  erected  on  a  hill*  he  and  all  the 
forces,  except  a  guard  left  to  protect  the  quarters,  went  in 
solemn  procession  to  adore  the  cross,  accompanied  by  the 
caciqjue  and  some  Indians,  the  Christian  priests  singiiur  the 
litanies,  and  all  the  soldiers  joining  in  the  responses.  Being 
«ome  to  the  cross,  many  prayers  were  recited  on  their  knees, 
after  which  they  returned  to  their  quarters  chanting  iq;>pro- 
priate  psalms.  Above  twenty  tliousand  natives  stood  gazing 
at  this  religious  procession,  some  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river,  and  others  on  the  opposite  bank,  all  of  whom  occasion- 
ally set  up  loud  shouts,  as  if  begging  of  God  to  hear  them. 
It  pleased  God  to  answer  their^umble  prayers,  as  towards 

<  midnight  there  fell  sufficient  rain  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  Christians  returned  solemn  thanks  for  the 
mercy  which  God  had  been  pleased  to  grant  at  their  inter- 

'  cessions. 

Nine  days  afterwards,  the  l^aniards  again  set  out  on  their 
march,  accompanied  by  Casquin  and  a  great  number  of  In- 
dians carrying  water  and  other  necessaries.  The  cacique  was 
also  accompanied  by  five  thousand  of  his  warriors,  as  he  was 
«t  war  with  the  cacique  of  the  next  adjoining  tribe,  and  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  Spaniards  to  assist  in  uie  war.  During 
tills  march  they  spent  three  days  in  getting  across  a  great 
swamp,  when  they  came  in  sight  of  Capaha'°,  being  the  fron- 
tier town  of  the  next  tribe.  This  place  was  fortified  on  three 
■ides  by  a  wet  ditch  forty  fathoms  wide  and  ten  fathoms  deep, 
into  which  water  was  conveyed  from  the  great  river  by  a 
canal  three  leagues  in  length.  The  fourth  side,  which  had 
no  ditch,  was  secured  by  nigh  and  thick  palisades.  As  the 
-cacique  of  Capaha  was  unprovided  for  resistance,  he  went 
away  on  seeing  the  approach  of  his  enemies  along  the  canal 
in  a  canoe,  and  sheltered  himself  in  a  fortified  island  in  the 
great  river.  Many  of  his  subjects  accompanied  him,  and 
those  who  remained  were  butchered  by  the  followers  of  Cas- 
quin, who  took  the  whole  scalps '''  oi  all  they  killed  to  carry 

home 

S6  On  the  western  bank  of  the  MissUippi,  and  in  the  country  of  the 
Akanaat,  there  are  two  Indian  towns  named  Kappas  or  Quapa,  which 
nay  possibly  have  some  connection  with  the  Capaba  of  the  text.— £. 

87  On  all  occasions  the  text  of  Herrera,  as  translated  by  Stephens*  names 
these  savage  trophies  of  massacre  sculls,  which  we  have  ventured  to  call 
•calps,  consistent  with  the  now  universal  practice  of  the  North  American 
savages.  Possibly  the  entire  scull  might  be  the  original  trophy,  for 
which  the  Kalp  was  afterwards  substituted  as  more  portable.-  E. 
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home  as  trophies.  They  plundered  the  town,  uid  took  many 
prisoners,  amonffv\  hom  were  two  beautiful  women,  wives  of  the 
cacique.  Theylilcewiee  demolished  the  burial-place  belonffing 
to  Capaha,  throwing  about  the  bones  of  his  ancestors,  and  re- 
covered the  scalps  of  their  own  countrymen  which/  were  hung 
up  there  as  memorials  of  victory.  All  this  evil  was  done 
before  the  arrival  of  Soto  and  the  Spaniards,  who  had  not 
been  informed  by  Casquin  of  the  enmity  between  him  and 
Capaha.  He  would  even  have  destroyed  the  town,  if  be  had 
not  feared  giving  offence  to  Suto. 

On  the  coming  up  of  the  Spaniards,  Soto  sent  a  message 
to  the  fugitive  cacique  by  means  of  some  prisoners,  offering 
peace ;  but  Capaha  would  not  hear  of  any  friendly  intercourse, 
and  loudly  declared  his  resolution  to  take  ample  vengeance 
of  his  enemies.  Learning  that  the  Spanish  commander  was 
makine  preparations  for  an  attack  on  Capaha,  Casquin  re- 
qui  ted  him  to  wait  for  sixty  canoes  which  he  had  ordered  up 
the  river,  by  means  of  which  the  army  could  be  transported 
to  attack  the  fortified  island.  In  the  mean  time  the  troops 
of  Casquin  marched  through  the  country  of  their  enemies, 
which  th^  laid  waste  on  all  sides,  and  in  their  course  set  free 
some  of  their  own  countrymen  who  were  there  in  captiviQr, 
and  had  been  lamed  by  cutting  the  sinews  of  one  of  their  legs 
to  prevent  them  from  running  away.  On  going  in  the  ca- 
noes to  attack  the  island,  a  srcat  part  of  its  coast  was  inac- 
cessible, being  overgrown  with  thick  briars  and  brambles, 
which  fbrmed  an  impenetrable  barrier,  and  the  only  accessible 
part  was  fortified  by  several  rows  of  strong  palisades.  Soto 
ordered  two  hundred  of  his  Spanish  soldiers  to  endeavour  to 
land  along  with  the  Indians  belonging  to  Casquin.  On  this 
occasion  one  Spaniard  was  drowned  by  too  great  eagemew 
to  get  first  to  land ;  but  the  rest  managed  so  well  mat  ther 
soon  gained  the  first  palisade,  on  which  the  women  and  chilk 
dren  belonging  to  the  defenders  set  up  a  terrible  cry  of  con- 
sternation. A  desperate  opposition  was  made  at  the  second 
palisade,  in  which  consisted  the  la£t  refuge  of  the  defenders. 
The  subjects  of  Capaha  reviled  those  of  Casquin,  calling  them 
cowardly  dogs,  who  had  never  ventured  before  to  attadc  that 
place,  and  threatened  them  with  ample  vengeance  when  the 
valiant  strangers  had  lefl  the  country.  The  subjects  of  Cas- 
quin were  so  intimidated  by  these  threats  and  the  brave  op- 
position they  experienced,  that  in  spite  of  every  thing  their 
cacique  could  say  they  took  to  flight,  carrying  off  mrty  of 
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the  canoeSf  and  would  have  done  the  same  with  the  other 
twenty,  had  not  two  Spaniards  that  were  left  in  charge  of 
each  defended  them  with  their  swords.  Being  thus  deserted 
by  their  allies*  and  having  no  horses  to  act  against  the  Indians, 
tht'  Spaniards  b^n  to  retire;  and  when  the  Indians  pro- 
posed to  pursue  tnem,  Capaha  restrained  them,  thinking 
this  a  favourable  opportimity  to  embrace  the  peace  he  had 
before  rejected,  and  the  Spaniards  accordingly  retired  unmo- 
lested. 

Next  day,  without  taking  any  notice  whatever  of  Casquin, 
Capaha  sent  four  messengers  to  Soto,  apologizing  for  having 
betore  refused  peace,  which  he  now  sued  tor,  and  requested 
leave  to  wait  uptni  him.     Soto  was  well  pleased  with  tliis, 
and  returned  a  suitable  answer.     Accordingly,  Capaha  came 
next  day  to  the  town,  attended  by  an  hundred  Indians  finely 
adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers ;  and  before  waiting  on  the 
general  went  to  the  sepulchre  of  his  forefathers,  where  he  ga- 
tnered  together  the  bones  with  anxious  care,  kissed  them 
with  much  reverence,  and  replaced  them  in  their  chests  or 
cf^fins.    On  coming  into  the  presence  of  Soto,  he  paid  liis 
compliments  with  a  good  grace,  and  though  only  about  twenty- 
six  years  of  age  gave  an  intelligent  account  of  the  nfFairs  of 
his  country.     Turning  to  his  enemy  Casquin,  he  addressed 
him  as  follows :  **  I  suppose  you  are  now  well  pleased  at  having 
seen  what  you  never  expected,  for  which  you  may  thank  the 
power  of  these  valiant  strangei*s :  But  when  they  are  gone, 
you  and  I  shall  underbtand  each  other.     In  the  mean  time  . 
1  pray  the  sun  and  moon  to  send  us  good  seasons."     Being 
informed  of  what  Capaha  had  said,  the  general  without  giv-  ' 
ing  time  to  Casquin  to  reply,  assured  Capaha  that  he  and  his 
Spaniards  had  not  come  into  the  country  to  inflame  the  en> 
roity  of  the  tribes,  but  to  reconcile  them.     Ai\er  more  friendly 
discourse  of  this  nature,  Capnhu  consented  to  be  friends  with 
Casquin,  and  the  two  chiefs  sat  down  to  dinner  with  Soto. 
After  the  repast,  the  two  women  who  belonged  to  Capaha 
imd  had  been  taken  prisoncrit  were  brought  in  atul  restored 
to  him,  at  which  he  seemed  well  pleased,  yet  presented  them 
to  Soto,  who  declined  accepting  them  ;  but  Cnpaha  desired 
him  to  give  them  to  any  one  he  pleased,  as  they  should  not 
stay  with  him,  and  they  were  accordingly  admitted  among  the 
followers  of  the  Spanish  arniy. 

A^  this  time  the  Spaniards  suffered  excessively  for  want  of 
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sah^  when  they  were  informed  by  some  Indianii  IHiaf  th^ii'^riis 
plenty  to  be  nad,  and  likewise  of  the  metal  they  called  gold 
only  about  four  leagues  from  thence.    S6to  accordingly  smt 
Ferainand  de  SHvera  and  Pedro  Moreno  under  the  guidance 
of  these  Indians  to  the  place,  ordering  them  likeiHse  to  ex-' 
amine  diligently  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  country  they - 
passed  through.    They  returned  (Uler  eleven  days  with  tixl 
loads  of  rock  salt,  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  one  load  of  fiber 
copper ;  and  reported  that  the  country  they  had  passed  thn)ugh^ 
was  rnther  barren  and  thinly  inhabited.      On  receiving  this* 
report,  the  general  resolved  to  return  in  the  first  place  to( 
Casquin,  and  thence  to  proceed  towards  the  west,  havin|^ 
marched  northward  all  the  way  from  Mavila,  in  order  to 
remove  to  a  distance  from  the  sea.     After  resting  five  dayn 
at  Casquin,  theymarched  other  five  days  dotwn  theriver,  vihete 
ax.  a  town  in  the  province  of  Qjtigudte  the  inhabitants  fled 
without  any  hostilities,  but  they  returned  in  two  days  and  the 
cacique  made  an  apology  for  liis  absence;     In  the  Interval, 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place  wounded  two  of  the  Spaniards, 
which  the  general  thought  proper  to  overlook  under  the  pre* 
sent  circumstances.    Departing  from  Quiguate  alter  a  sojourn 
of  seven  days,  they  arrived  in  five  days  more  at  the  province 
of  Colimttt  marching  still  down  the  river,  and  were  received 
in  a  friendly  manner.     At  this  place  they  found  another  river 
having  blue  sand,  which  was  snit  to  the  taste.    The  Spaniards' 
being  much  in  want  of  salt,  steeped  8omeof  this  sand  in  water, 
which  they  strained  and  boiled,  and  procured  excellent  salt 
to  their  great  joy ;  yet  some  ate  of  it  so  voraciously  that  ten 
uf  them  died. 

Departing  from  this  province  of  Colima,  which  the  Spa-^ 
niards  named  />  SaU  or  the  Salt  Country,  thqr  marched  four 
days  through  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  after  vhich  they 
came  to  a  province  called  Tnla  *^.  On  approaching  the  first 
town,  the  whole  population  both  male  and  female  came  out 
to  oppose  them,  and  a  battle  ensued  in  which  the  Indians 
were  detcatcd,  and  the  Spaniards  rushed  into  the  town  alonff 
with  the  fugitives ;  And  as  the  inhabitants  obstinately  refused 
to  submit  or  surrender  they  were  all  massacred.     After  this, 

on 
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S8  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  this  place  is  named  Fula  oa  shotlier  occtf^ 
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on  JUynoso  Cabeza  de  Vaca  *^  going  into  one  of  the  house*, 
he  was  suddenly  beset  by  five  women  rvho  had  hidden  them- 
selyes  in  a  corner,  who  would  have  stifled  him  if  he  had  not 
beim  rescued  by  two  soldiers  who  came  in  upon  hearing  his 
criflf  tor  assistance,  and  who  were  forced  to  kill  the  women 
be^ire  they  could  extricate  him  from  their  hands.  From  this 
place  Soto  sent  out  parties  of  his  cavalry  to  view  the  country, 
yi^teen  any  Indians  were  made  prisoners  in  these  excursions* 
thejf  used  to  throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  exclaiming 
**  fUher  kill  me  or  leave  me,"  refusing  oMtinately  to  accom- 
pfUiy  the  %>8uiards,  or  to  give  any  account  of  ue  country. 
At  this  place  the  Spaniards  found  several  well  dressed  cowi 
hides,  though  thqr  could  never  learn  from  whence  th^  came  ^% 
and  likewise  other  oood  skins  of  various  kinds.  Four  days 
after  Uie  arrival  of  uie  Spaniards  at  this  place,  they  were  at* 
tacked  one  morning  early  by  surprise  by  a  lar^  party  of  In- 
dians, in  three  several  places  at  once,  all  calkng  out  Hula  ! 
T^ula  1  continuallv,  which  was  considered  as  a  watch-word  to 
know  each  other  m  the  obscuri^  and  contusion  of  the  attack. 
The  &>aniards  seized  their  arms  in  all  haste,  invoking  the 
blessed  vir^  and  their  patron  apostle  St  Jago  for  aid,  as 
th<^  were  in  the  utmost  peril,  in  this  battle  the  Indians 
fiMight  with  great  clubs,  a  weapon  which  had  not  been  seen 
before  in  Florida.  The  Indians  continued  the  assault  with 
such  obstinacy  till  after  sunrise,  and  the  Spaniards  had  been 
so  completely  surprised,  that  they  were  forced  to  lay  aside  all 
punctilios  of  military  ^scipline,  each  using  his  utmost  indi- 
vidual efforts  for  safety,  and  the  officers  even  submitting  to 
fight  occasionally  under  the  command  of  their  inferiors.  At 
length  the  Indians  were  repulsed,  and  retired  unpursued  by 
the  Spaniards,  of  whom  four  were  killed  and  a  good  many 
wounded. 

While  the  Spaniards  after  the  battle  were  surveving  the 
dead,  and  looking  at  the  dreadful  wounds  made  by  their 
swords  and  spears,  an  Indian  started  up  from  among  the 
dead,  on  which  Juan  de  Canma  ran  to  attack  him.  But 
the  Indian  gave  him  such  a  stroke  with  a  Spanish  battle-axe 

he 


89  This  may  have  been  a  relative  of  Alvar  Nunuez  Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
whose  adventures  in  etqaping  from  the  disastrous  expedition  of  Panfilo  de 
Narvaez  to  Florida  have  been  related  in  the  third  section  of  this  chapter.— £ . 

30  It  is  however  well  known  that  buffaloes  are  found  in  various  parts  ef 
North  Ainerica<-->£. 
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he  had  laid  hold  of,  aa  to  deave  his  target  and  wound  him  in 
the  arm.  On  this  Diego  de  Oodoy  came  up  to  assul  him, 
but  was  soon  disabled.  Francisco  de  Salaser  came  on  next, 
and  made  serehd  thrustsrit  the  Indian  who  skuUced  bdund  a 
tree,  but  at  iengrth  gave  Salazar  so  violent  a  blow  pn,  the  neck 
that  he  droppra  from  his  horse.  Tlie  fourth  Spaniard  who 
came  against  this  single  Indian  was  Oonialo  Sdvestrc,  who 
conducted  himself  with  more  caution.  Having^  avoided  a 
Mow  aimed  at  him  by  the  Indian,  he  gave  him  in  return  • 
back  stroke  with  his  sword  on theforehead,  which  glaneeddown 
his  breast,  and  cut  off  his  left  hand  at  the  wrist.  The  Indian 
lushed  on  aiming  a  bk>w  at  the  face  of  Sihrestre,  who  warded 
it  off  with  his  target,  underneath  which  he  with  another  bade 
stroke  cut  him  almost  in  two  at  the  waist.  The  general  and 
many  others  went  up  to  see  this  Indian  who  had  made  him- 
sdf  so  remarkable  by  his  valour,  and  to  admire  the  wonderful 
cut  he  had  received  from  Gonzalo  Silvestre ;  who  was  well 
known  at  the  court  of  Madrid  in  1570,  by  his  valour  and 
dexterity. 

'  After  remaining  twenty  days  in  Tula,  the  Spaniards  de* 
parted  frotii  thence,  accompanied  only  by  one  Indian  woman 
and  a  boy  belon^ng  to  that  place,  the  former  having  at- 
tached herself  to  Juan  Serrano  de  Leon,  and  the  other  to 
Christ(^her  de  Mosquera.  In  two  days  march,  they  came  to 
the  territory  of  Vitang<ie;  through  which  they  marched  for 
four  days,  and  then  tobk  up  their  quarters  in  a  well  built 
town,  ^hith  they  found  abandoned.  The  situation  of  this 
place  was  advantageous,  as  it  was  inclosed  with  good  palisades 
and  there  was  plenty  of  provisions  both  for  the  men  and 
horses ;  and  as  the  winter  advanced  with  hasty  strides,  Soto 
resolved  to  ranain  here  till  the  ensuing  spring,  although  the 
Indians  were  continually  troublesome,  and  rejected  every 
proposal  for  peace. 
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SfiCTION  VI. 

CoMebtfton  ^  Me  Ej^dtiipUtto  J^oridabif  Ferdinm4d»   > 

Soto'. 

Soto  and  his  men  accordiiigly  tpok  up  their  qpartcra  la 
the  town  of  Vitaague  at  the  btter  cnU  of  the  year  1£41  '*  Aa 
during  their  abode  at  this  place,  the  ^lanianls/  ofl^  went  out 
to  kiildeer,  rabbits,  and  roe-buckfi»  all  of  which  were  plenti^ 
ful  and  good  in  the  surrounding  countrv,  they  were  frequently; 
on  these  occasions  way*laid  by  the  Ii^dians,  who  discharge 
their  arrows  at  them  honi  ambushment^  and  then  mmole  their, 
escape.  A  sreat  deal  of  snow  fell  during  the  winter,  but  ag 
the  Spaniards  had  abundance  of  fire>wood  and  provision  s^. 
among  which  was  excellent  fruit,  they  lived  in  tolerable  ^'ooipi- 
fort  and  in  plenty.  The  cacique  of  the  province,  desirous  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the 
Spaniards,  that  he  might  know  how  best  to  attack  them,  sent 
several  messages  ^o  the  general  under  pretence  of  oflWing  to 
visit  him.  At  first  the  laniards  admitted  these  people  ii)to 
their  quarters  even  under  night  j  but  at  length  SotobegaQ  to 
suspect  some  sinister  purpose,  by  the  frequency  of  these  mes- 
sm^,  and  save  orders  that  no  more  of  them  should  be  ad* 
nutted  at  ni^t,  reproving  thoso  who  did  not  chastit>e  and  turn 
back  these  unseasonable  visitors.  In  con6eq^tince  of  these 
orders,  one  of  the  centinels  killed  an  Indian  who  impudently 
endeavoured  to  force  his  way  into  the  town  next  i  night,  for 
which  he  was  much  commendedl^  the  general.  .,    ^ 

Towards  tlie  end  of  winter,  several  parties  were  sent  out  in 
different  directions  to  endeavour  to  procure  Indians  for  carry- 
ing the  baggage,  who  brought  in  very  few.  Upon  tliis  Soto 
set  out  himtielf  on  a  similar  expedition,  with  100  horse  and 
150  foot.  After  a  march  of  twenty  leagues  into  the  province 
of  Naguaten^  which  was  very  populous,  he  attacked  a  town 
by  surprise  one  morning  at  day-break,  and  returned  with 
many  prisoners.  In  April  l.'i42,  the  Spaniards  broke  up 
from  their  winter  quarters  at  Vitangue,  and  in  seven  days 
through  a  fruitful  country  arrived  without  opposition  at  the 

chief 
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S  At  thii  place  tlie  text  returns  to  the  true  date  of  1541,  quite  conforma- 
ble with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative,  and  fully  confirming  our  observa* 
tions  respecting  erroneeus  dates  in  the  text  on  former  occasions.— £. 
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dkiief  town  of  Naf^atoii  when  tbay  found  abundance  of  pro« 
viM(m8»  And  reclamed  seventeen  days.  On  the  sixth  day  af^ 
ter  their  arrival,  a  message  was  brought  from  the  cacique,  to 
excuse  biQiKsIf  for  not  having  visited  the  general  and  offering 
hifc^  services.  Soto  reomed  uis  messenger  with  much  civility* 
and  sent  back  a  courteous  answer.  Next  day  tour  chiefii  cama 
attended  by  600  servants  with  a  larae  quantity  of  provisions* 
saying  they  had  been  sent  by  their  ford  to  attend  upon  the 
general,  hut  the  caci(]ue  never  made  his  appeorauce. 
f!  On  departing  fnmi  Naguaten,  and  atler  the  Spaniards  had 
marched  two  foaffues,  they  missed  a  gentleman  of  Seville, 
named  Diego  de  Guzman^  who  had  always  hitherto  behaved 
^limself  well,  but  was  much  addicted  to  gaming.  On  inquiry 
it  was  found  that  Guzman  hoii  lost  every  thing  he  had  at  play 
the  day  before,  among  whicii  was  a  good  black  horse  and  « 
beautiful  young  Indian  woman  to  whom  he  was  muchattadi- 
ed.  He  had  punctually  delivered  up  every  thing  he  had 
lost,  except  the  woman,  whom  he  promised  to  yield  up  in  five 
days.  It  was  concluded  therefore  that  the  reason  of  his  dis- 
appearance was  from  shame  of  having  abandoned  himself  to 
gaming,  and  owine  to  his  love  for  the  woman.  On  this  oc- 
casion, the  general  required  of  the  four  chiefs  belon^ng  to 
Naguaten  to  restore  Guzman,  or  that  he  would  detam  uiem 
as  prisoners.  They  accordingly  sent  to  inquire  alter  him, 
and  it  was  found  that  he  had  gone  alone  with  the  woman  to 
the  cacique,  whose  daughter  she  was,  that  the  Indians  used, 
him  well,  and  that  he  refused  to  return.  Upon  this,  one  of  tlie 
ibur  chiets  asked  permission  of  the  general  to  go  and  inquire 
the  reason  of  Guzman  refusing  to  come  back,  and  requested 
a  letter  to  the  deserter  to  that  efiect,  saying  that  it  was  not 
reasonable  he  and  his  comrades  should  be  reduced  to  slavery 
for  the  fault  of  another  person  who  renounced  hiis  country 
and  deserted  from  his  commander.  Soto  accordingly  ordered 
Bakasqr  de  Gallegos,  who  was  the  friend  and  townsman  of 
Guzman,  to  write  him  a  letter  reproving  his  behaviour  and 
advising  him  to  return  ;  promising  in  the  name  of  the  general 
that  his  horse  and  armb  should  be  returned,  or  others  gives 
in  their  room.  'J  he  Indian  who  carried  this  letter  was  or- 
dered to  threaten  tlie  cacique  with  having  his  country  laid 
waste  if  he  did  not  restore  Guzmnn.  The  messenger  rcturn- 
fnl  in  three  dnys,  bringing  back  the  letter,  having  Guzmans 
name  wrote  upon  it  with  a  piece  of  burnt  stick,  and  an  answer 
pea^roptorily  refusing  to  return.     Along  with  this  letter,  the 
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cacique  aent  a  mesMge,  declariiur  that  he  had  done  nothing 
to  oblige  Guzman  to  iwy,  and  aid  not  think  himaelf  obliged 
to  force  him  back,  but  would  on  the  contrary  be  wdl  pleased 
^  many  others  of  the  Spaniards  would  stay  with  him»,  all  of 
whom  should  be  well  used :  And  if  the  general  thought  pro- 
per on  this  account  to  kill  the  four  chiefs  who  were  in  his 
power  and  to  ruin  the  country,  he  certainly  might  do  so,  but 
It  would  in  his  opinion  be  extremely  unjust.  Ferceiving  that 
it  was  impossible  to  induce  Guzman  to  return,  and  that  the 
cacique  was  in  the  right,  Soto  dismissed  the  four  ohie&  with 
some  presents,  and  continued  his  progress. 

After  five  days  march  through  the  province  of  Naguateto, 
the  Spaniards  entered  upon  a  new  territory  called  Guacane^ 
inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  warlike  tribe,  who  obstinately  re- 
fused to  be  at  peace  with'  them.  In  all  the  houses  of  this 
tribe,  iBooden-erosses  were  found  j  supposed  to  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  what  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  companions  had 
taught  in  -their  progress  through  some  other  provinces  <^ 
Florida,  from  whence  these  crosses  had  been  conveyed  to  thisr 

Crovince  and  several  others  K  Soto,  havinc  now  lost  half  of 
is  men  and  horses,  was  vr}ry  desirous  to  establish  some  colony, 
that  the  fatigues  and  dangers  which  had  been  endured  by  him 
and  his  men  might  turn  out  to  some  useful  purpose.  With 
thb  view  he  was  now  anxious  to  return  to  the  great  river, 
repentine  that  he  had  not  built  a  town  at  jichusi,  as  he  once 
designeoT  He  had  now  a  strong  inclination  to  found  a  colony 
in  some  convenient  situation  near  the  great  river ;  where  he 
could  build  two  brigantines  to  send  down  to  the  sea,  to  give 
notice  of  the  large  and  fertile  provinces  he  had  discovered, 
considering  that  if  he  should  happen  to  die,  all  the  fruits  of 
his  labours  would  be  lost.  Having  marched  eight  ^ays 
through  the  hostile  province  of  Guacane,  he  proceeded  by 
long  marches  in  search  of  the  great  river  through  seven 
extensive  provinces,  some  of  which  were  fertile.  In  some  of 
these  the  Spaniards  were  received  in  a  friendly  manner,  as 
they  used  every  possible  means  to  avoid  war,  because  their 
numbers  were  so  much  diminished,  and  they  feared  the  sum- 
mer might  pass  away  before  they  could  reach  the  great  river. 
Having  entered  the  province  of  Anilco,  they  marched  thirty 

leagues 

S  In  Governor  Pownalls  map  of  North  America,  Soto  ii  said  to  have 
reached  a  place  called  Caligoa  in  Louisiana  on  a  branch  of  a  Red  river,  ia 
lat.  360  N.  and  about  tso  miles  west  from  the  Missisippl— E. 
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leaguctt  through  it  to  a  town  of  four  hundred  hou«M,  havkig 
a  large  tqaare  in  which  the  residence  of  the  cacioue  ttood  on 
an  artificial  mount  on  the  bank  of  the  rivert  which  was  as 
Iai*ge  as  the  Quadalquiver  at  Seville*  On  their  approach  to 
this  place f  the  cacique  drew  out  1500  warriors  to  obmbat  the 
Spaniards ;  yet  as  soon  as  they  drew  near,  all  the  Indians 
fled  without  shooting  a  sinde  arrow,  and  crossed  the  river  in 
canoes  and  on  floats,  carrying  off  their  women  and  children, 
only  a  small  number  being  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  Soto 
sent  several  messages  to  the  cacique  requesting  peace,  but  he 
constantly  refused  to  be  seen  or  to  send  any  answer. 

Leaving  Aniico,  and  crossing  the  river  on  which  it  stood 
without  opposition,  the  Spaniards  marched  through  an  ex- 
tensive unpeopled  wilderness  overgrown  with  wood,  and  came 
into  the  pirovince  of  Guachaooya.  The  first  town  they  came 
to  was  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  was  situated  on  several 
hillocks  at  the  side  of  the  great  river,  on  one  of  which  hiUodcs 
stood  the  residence  of  the  cacique.  Being  tak6n  by  surprise, 
as  he  had  received  no  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the' 
Spaniards  in  consequence  of  being  at  war  with  AnilcO,  the 
cacique  of  Guachacoya  saw  no  likelihood  of  being  able  to 
defend  his  town,  and  made  therefore  a  precipitate  retireat 
across  the  river  with  his  pec^Ie  in  canoes  and  floats,  canyihg 
off  as  many  of  their  effects  as  they  could. 

The  wars  which  were  carried  on  amons  the  tribes  inhabi- 
ting the  various  districts  or  provinces  of  Floridsj  were  not  in- 
tended to  deprive  each  other  of  their  dominions,  neither  did 
they  ordinarily  engage  in  pitched  battles  with  their  whole 
forces ;  but  consisted  chiefly  in  skirmishes  and  mutual  sur- 
prises, carried  on  by  small  parties  at  the  fishinff-places,  in  the 
hunting  grounds,  among  the  corn-fields,  ana  on  the  paths 
through  tne  wilderness.  Sometimes  they  burnt  the  towns  of 
their  enemies,  but  always  retired  into  their  own  country  after 
nuy  exploit ;  so  that  their  warlike  enterprises  seemed  rather 
tor  exercise  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  to  shew  their  valour, 
than  for  any  solid  or  public  purpose.  In  some  places  they 
ransomed  or  exchanged  prisoners.  In  others  they  made 
them  lame  of  a  leg  in  order  to  retain  them  in  their  service, 
more  from  pride  and  vain  glory  than  for  any  substantial  use 
or  benefit  ♦. 
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v.Three  d«]r»  oiler  the  arrival  pf  the  Spaniorcb  at  Guach»- 
coya,  tbe  cacique  became  aoquainted  with  the  imfineiully  re- 
ception th^  bac{  received  at  AniJco.  Though  a  barbiurian, 
he  cpuld  perceive  the  advantage  which  miffht  be  derived  from 
that  circuoutance  to  obtain  revenge  upon  his  enemies,  by  an 
alliance  with  the  warlike  strangers.  He  sent  therefore  four 
of  his  inferior  chief*  to  wait  upon  the  Spanish  general  attend- 
ed by  a  considerable  number  of  Indians  loaded  with  fish  and 
iVuitf  and  desiring  permission  to  wait  upon  him  at  tbe  end  of 
four  days.  Soto  accdrdioglv  reived  the  messengers  with 
great  courtesy,  and  sent  back  a  friendly  answer  i  yet  the  waxy 
cacique  ftcnt  fresh  messenffers  every  day  to  see  in  what  dispo- 
sition the  Spanish  generu  was.  At  length,  being  satisfied 
that  Soto  was  disposed  to  receive  him  weu,  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance attendea  by  ten  chieft  «>lendidfy  dressed  after  their 
manner,  iq  fine  plumr^  of  feathers,  and  rich  furs,  but  all 
armed.  Soto  received  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  had  a 
long  disoouiiBe.  with  the  qocique  in  one  of  the  spacious  rooms 
belonging  to  his  residenqe,  by  the  intervention  of  interpreters. 
At  one  time  th^  cacique  happened  to  sneeze,  on  which  all  the 
Indians  who  were  present  oowcd  their  heads  ard  extended 
their  arms,  in  token  of  salute;  some  saying,  the  sun  preserve 
jfOUt  others  ('At;  sun  be  with  you,  and  others  may  the  sun  make 
you  great,  viLa  other  complimentary  expressions  of  similar 
import  Among  other  discourse  a*  this  interview,  the  cacique 
proposed  to  Soto  to  return  into  the  province  of  Anilco  to  take 
revenge  on  the  cacinue  for  his  enmi^,  and  offered  to  supplj^ 
80  canoes  to  carry  tne  SpaniaTds  down  the  great  river  and 
up  that  of  Anilco,  the  distance  being  only  twenty  leagues, 
when  the  rest  of  the  army  marching  by  land  might  form  a 
junction  in  the  centre  of  tbe  enemies  country.  As  Soto  was 
mdined'to  take  a  full  view  of  the  country,  meaning  to  form  a 
settlement  between  these  two  provinces,  where  he  might  build 
his  briganlines,  he  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  accordingly 
orders  were  given  out  to  prepare  for  the  marc  i.  Juan  de 
Guzman  was  ordered  to  embairk  with  his  company  on  board 
the  canoes,  which  were  likewise  to  carry  4000  Indians,  and 
who  were  expected  to  join  the  forces  which  marched  by  land 
at  the  end  of  three  days.     Soto  and  the  rest  of  the  Spanish 

forces 

which  the  North  American  Indians  were  in  use  to  put  their  prisoners  to 
death.  Probably  that  practice  was  then  confined  to  the  tribes  farther  to  the 
north  and  west. — E. 
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foroei  marched  by  land,  beinff  accompanied  by  Ouachacoya 
with  8000  warrion,  beiidet  a  large  number  carrying  the  pro- 
vision!. ''>'  >  "«= 

They  all  met  at  the  time  i^spointed,  and  at  the  Anilcans 
were  unable  to  oppose  the  gront  force  which  came  against 
them,  the  Ouachacoyans  entered  the  town  l(illing  all  they  met, 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex  {  committed  all  imaginable 
barbarities,  broke  open  the  sepulchres  Hcattering  ond  tramp- 
ling on  the  bones,  and  took  away  the  scalps  of  their  coun- 
trymen and  other  trophies  which  the  Anikans  had  hung  up 
in  commemoration  ot  their  victories.  On  seeing  the  barba- 
rity of  his  allies,  Soto  sounded  a  rctroat  nnd  ordered  the 
Spaniards  to  turn  the  Indians  out  of  the  town,  wishing 
anxiously  to  put  a  stop  to  any  farther  mitchief,  and  to  prevent 
it  from  oeing  set  on  fire.  But  all  his  cflbrts  were  ineftectnal, 
as  the  Ouachacoyans  thrust  burning  brands  into  the  thatch  of 
the  houses,  which  ssoon  took  fire,  and  the  town  was  utterly 
destroyed.  The  Spaniards  and  their  allies  now  returned  to 
Ouachacoya,  where  Soto  gave  orders  for  cutting  down  and 
hewing  timber  with  which  to  build  the  brigantmes,  and  to 
prepare  iron  work  for  their  construction ;  designing  when  the 
vessek  were  finished  to  cross  the  river  into  a  province  named 
Qjiiqualtangui,  which  was  verv  fertile  and  populous,  the  ca- 
cique of  which  had  a  town  of  five  hundred  houses,  but  who 
could  never  be  induced  to  listen  to  proposals  of  peace  from 
the  Spaniards:  On  the  contrary,  he  had  sworn  by  the  sun 
and  moon,  that  he  would  give  battle  to  these  vagabond  robbers, 
and  would  hang  up  their  quarters  on  trees.  The  general 
endeavoured  tu  appease  him  with  presents  and  fair  words, 
being  always  generous  towards  the  leaders  of  the  barbarians, 
endeavouring  to  bear  with  and  soflen  their  savage  maaners, 
and  to  conciliate  their  friendship.  By  this  wise  conduct  be 
had  hitherto  been  able  to  subsist  his  troops  for  so  long  a  time 
among  so  many  fierce  and  savage  nations. 

While  engaged  in  these  things,  Soto  was  seized  with  a 
violent  fever,  which  increased  upon  him  so  that  he  soon  per-  , 
ceived  it  would  prove  mortal.  He  mode  therefore  his  will, 
and  endeavoured  to  prepare  for  (jenth  like  a  good  Christian. 
That  nothing  might  be  left  unprovided  for,  he  appointed  in 
presence  of  aJI  his  officers  and  principal  followers  Luis  Mos- 
coso  de  Alvarado  to  succeed  him  in  the  command  till  the 
kine  might  order  otherwise ;  and  after  commending  the  virtue^ 
fnd  bravery  of  Alvarado,  he  entreated  and  commanded  ail  to 
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jiald  him  iciplicit  obedience^  eren  taking  their  oaths  to  that 
purpoae,  ana  repreMntcd  to  them  how  necemary  it  was  for 
them  all  to  be  united  and  obedient,  fur  their  own  preserration 
Among  these  barbarous  nations.  He  then  took  an  affection- 
ate leave  of  all  hu  officers  and  soldiers,  and  departed  this 
hSe  on  the  seventh  day  of  his  illness,  after  performing  all  the 
duties  of  a  zealous  Christian.  Ferdinand  de  Soto  was  of  a 
condy  appearance  and  pleasant  countenance,  and  of  affable 
and  generous  dispositions.  He  was  an  excellent  soldier,  and 
managed  his  weapons  with  much  dexterity  both  on  foot  and 
on  horseback  j  skilful  and  experienced  in  all  military  affiurs ; 
always  brave  and  cool  in  action,  and  the  foremost  in  etwry 
enterprise  of  danger :  severe  in  punishing  when  necessary, 
yet  easy  to  forsive,  and  always  inclined  to  please  his  soldiers 
when  that  might  be  done  without  lessening  tiis  authority.  At 
his  death  he  was  only  forty-two  years  of  age,  and  had  expend- 
ed his  whole  fortune,  exceeding  100,000  ducats  on  this  ro- 
mantic and  fruitless  expedition.  His  death  was  universally 
lamented  among  his  folbwcrs,  as  he  had  acquired  their  uni- 
versal love  and  esteem  by  his  excellent  qualities  and  conduct. 
It  was  thought  necessary  to  bury  him  under  night,  that  his 
death  might  not  be  known  to  the  Indians,  nor  the  place  of 
his  interment,  lest  they  should  insult  his  remains}  but  in  spite 
of  all  their  precautions  the  secret  was  revealed  j  for  which 
reason  they  hollowed  out  a  loa  of  oak  into  which  they  put  his 
body,  and  sunk  it  in  the  middle  of  the  great  river,  at  a  place 
where  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  league  across  and  nineteen  feet 
deep. 

when  the  funeral  of  the  general  was  over,  Luis  dc  Alva- 
rado  assembled  his  officers  to  hold  a  council  upon  the  present 
state  of  their  affairs.  After  thanking  them  for  admitting  him 
as  their  commander,  and  making  a  statement  of  their  numbers, 
arms,  and  ammunition,  he  desired  they  would  determine 
upon  what  was  best  to  be  done,  considering  the  fierceness 
and  inveterate  enmity  of  the  barbarous  nations  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded :  Whether  to  prosecute  what  had  been 
previously  resolved  upon  by  their  late  lamented  general,  or  to 
devise  some  other  measure  for  extricating  themselves  from 
the  country,  declaring  that  he  was  ready  to  proceed  according 
to  their  opinion  and  advice.  In  their  answer,  the  officers 
thanked  him  for  the  compliment  he  paid  them,  but  referred 
the  determination  respecting  their  future  proceedings  to  him- 
self, and  airain  submitted  to  obey  him  as  their  commander. 

1  The 
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The  death  of  Soto  had  made  a  great  change  in  the  roindi  of 
the  Spanish  foroett  who  now  detenninra  to  abandon  the 
country  they  had  taken  so  much  paint  to  discover.  Accord- 
ingly, they  set  out  on  the  5th  of  July  1542,  and  marched 
obove  iOO  leagues  to  the  westwanls,  throush  a  barren  and 
desert  country'.  On  leaving  Guochacoya  they  were  joined 
b^  an  Indian  youth  of  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  whom  they 
did  not  observe  till  the  fourth  day  of  their  march.  Suspect- 
ing him  of  being  a  spy,  Alvarado  asked  him  who  he  was  and 
what  was  his  object  in  following  them.  He  said  that  he  had 
fled  from  Ouacnacoya,  because  the  chief  whom  he  served  was 
at  the  point  of  death,  and  he  had  been  appointed  to  be  bur  ' 
alive  along  with  his  master,  as  it  was  the  custom  of  the  cour  * 
to^  inter  women  and  servants  along  with  great  personages,  tu 
minister  to  them  in  the  next  world. 

I,  At  the  end  of  the  100  leagues  of  wildernesi*,  the  Spaniards 
came  to  a  province  called  Auche,  where  they  were  well  receiv- 
ed, and  where  they  rested  for  two  days.  Still  determined 
upon  proceeding  to  the  westwards,  they  were  informed  that 
thev  had  a  desert' wilderness  of  four  days  jouniey  to  cross, 
and  received  a  supply  of  provbions  suiBcient  for  the  journey, 
with  a  guide  to  conduct  them  through  the  wilderness.  But 
after  havinff  marched  for  eight  days  \n  that  direction,  still  in 
the  unhospitable  and  unpeopled  wilds,  and  having  been  three 
days  without  Indian  com,  they  discovered  that  they  had  been 
imposed  upon  and  were  likely  to  perish  of  famine.  Alvarado 
now  ordeml  a  dog  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  faithless  guide  j 
who  acknowledged  that  he  had  received  orders  from  the  ca- 
cique of  Auche  to  lead  them  into  the  heart  of  the  desert  that 
they  might  there  perish,  because  he  did  not  think  himself 
able  to  contend  with  them  in  arms.  He  craved  pardon  there- 
fore of  the  general  for  having  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  chie^ 
and  engaged  to  lead  the  army  in  three  days  more,  still  pro- 
ceeding to  the  westwards,  to  an  inhabited  country  where  they 
would  find  provisions.  But  the  Spaniards  were  so  incensed 
against  him  for  leading  them  into  the  present  alarming  situa- 
tion, that  they  would  not  listen  to  his  apolotgy  or  promises, 
and  permitted  the  dogs  to  devour  him.    Thus  leil  in  the 

utmost 

s  Though  not  directly  «o  expreued  in  the  text^  it  nuy  be  inferred  from 
circumstances  m  the  after  part  of  the  narrative,  that  the  present  object  of 
Alvarado  and  the  Sjpaniards,  was  to  endeavour  to  find  their  way  by  land  t« 
the  northern  part  of  New  Spain.— £. 
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Utmost  want  of  provisions,  and  utterly  ip;nonint  of  the  country, 
the  Spaniards  held  on  their  way  towards  the  west  for  other 
three  day^,  during  which  they  had  to  subsist  upon  any  wild 
plants  they  could  find  {  and  at  length  came  to  an  inhabited 
though  barren  country.  They  here  procured  the  means  of 
suiisistence,  particularly  beef,  nnd  saw  many  fresh  cows  hides, 
though  the  Indians  never  shewed  them  any  cows'.  While 
the  Spaniards  were  proceeding  on  their  march  through  this 
province,  which  they  denominated  De  los  Vaqueros'^t  or  the 
ttibcofcow-hertis,  they  observed  an  Indian  approach  from 
the  skirts  of  a  wood,  and  believing  he  might  have  brought 
Bonie  message  from  the  cacique,  they  permitted  him  fo  draw 
near.  But  as  soon  as  he  was  within  reach,  he  levelled  an 
arrow  at  five  or  six  soldiers  who  stood  together,  who  fortu- 
nately escaped  the  danger  by  stepping  to  a  side ;  but  the  arrow 
flew  among  some  Indian  women  who  were  dressing  provisions 
for  their  masters,  pierced  one  of  them  quite  through,  and 
wounded  another  in  the  breast,  so  that  both  died.  On  the 
alarm  being  given,  Baltasar  Gallegos,  who  happened  to  be  at 
hand,  overtcM>k  the  Indian  before  he  could  get  back  to  the 
wood,  and  slew  him. 

Having  travelled  above  thirty  leagues  westwards  through 
this  province  of  the  cow-herds,  they  discovered  a  ridge  of 
vast  mountains  still  fki'thcr  to  the  west,  which  from  their  own 
scouts  and  the  inlbrmntion  of  the  Indians  they  learnt  were 
barren,  desert,  and  unpeopled.  They  were  also  informed, 
that  if  they  bent  their  course  to  the  right  hand,  they  would 
come  into  a  desert  country;  but  that  to  tnt>  lefl,  though  a  longer 
way,  they  would  travel  through  inhabited  and  plentiful  coun- 
tries "•     Considering  what  tliey  hnd  endured  in  their  late 

march 

-  9  Unquestionably  because  they  had  none  to  produce.  The  beef  and  the 
hides  were  assuredly  acquired  by  hunting  the  wild  American  bufialoe  or 
bison.— F.. 

7  In  this  rare  instance  our  maps  throw  some  light  on  the  text.  Nearly  in 
the  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  but  700  or  boo  miles  west  from  the 
Missisippi,  there  is  a  nation  named  the  Apaches  Vaquerns,  probably  the 
•ame  indicated  in  the  text.  1  he  route  thither  from  the  Missisippi  leads 
through  several  tribes  of  savage  Indians,  named  Ozages,  Paducas,  and 
Kanzez.— £. 

8  There  is  some  ambiguity  In  the  text,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  ascer* 
tain  whether  the  left  and  right  hand  of  their  general  line  of  march  is  now  to 
be  respectively  considered  as  south  and  north,  or  the  contrar)'.  But  as 
coupled  with  their  intended  return  towards  the  great  river,  now  to  the  east, 
the  left  meant  probably  the  north,  and  the  right  the  south. — £.    — ^  ';.y  ,;^  - 
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march  thronsh  the  desert  intenreniiiff  bbtween  Aucheuid  the 
country  of  Los  Vamtergsy  thejr  h«f  dieteniiined  upon  giving 
up  their  flnt  phm  of  proceeding  by  land  to  Mexiooi  thmldng 
it  better  to  return  to  Che' great  river,  and  so  pfocecd  to  the 
■ea  pursuant  to  the  plan  oi-igiimlly  proposed  \aj  t)nir  htte  ge- 
neral.  They  accordingly  took  Ibng  marchM  to  thd  sotakmatdiy 
taking  care  not  to  ofibnd  the  barbarians,  yefithejr  ivert  tcuedf 
bv  frequent  attacks  while  leaving  the  eountfy  of  tneoow-herda. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  a  sowKer  was  wounded  by  an  anoKr^ 
which  penetrated  through  his  greaves  and  thigh,  and  passin^f 
through  the  saddle  lop,   ran  two  fingers  breadth  Into  tb«' 
horses  side,  the  arrow  being  made  of  reed  with  no  Mker  heiid^ 
than  the  reed  itself  harden^  in  the  fire  and  sloped  to  a  pointw" 
The  wounded  soldier  was  lifted  from  his  horse,  the  arrow 
being  previously  cut  olT  between  his  thiffhand  the  saddle,  «mI 
he  was  left  to  cure  himself,  as  he  had  formerly  performed 
many  wonderful  cures  on  his  comrades  with  only  oit  and  wooly-  - 
assisted  by  prayers.    But  since  the  battle  of  Mavik,  in  which 
all  the  oil  was  lost,  he  had  never  attempted  to  cure  citfaef^^ 
others  or  himself,  though  twice  wounded  before,  believing 
that  the  cure  tould  not  he  performed  without  oil  aikd  dirQr 
wooL    In  this  distress,  he  swore  that  he  would  not  siriMMit  t<^  I 
the  surgeons,  and  would  rather  die  than  alkiw  them  ti»  dreii '' 
his  wound.    Havhng  no  oil,  he  substitoied  hoM  hwd,  attd ' 

Procured  some  wooffrom  on  Indian  mantle,  as  the  %>aniavd» 
ad  now  no  shirts  or  any  other  linen  amon^  them,  and  to  the  t 
i*;t3niishment  of  every  one  he  was  so  sound  m  four  days  that  "^ 
he  was  able  to  mount  his  horse  on  the  fiflh  day.    He  now  ' 
b^^ged  pardcm  of  the  soMiert  for  having  allowed  so  many  oi^  i^ 
his  comrades  to  pl&rish,  by  refusing  to  cure  them,  a*  he  had  ' 
believed  the  efficacy  of  His  mode  of  cure  depended  on  the  oil,  ' 
but  as  he  now  found  that  it  consisted  in  the  holy  words  he 
had  pronounced  over  the  dressings,  he  desired  they  might  'v 
affain  recur  to  him  when  wounded,  and  he  would  exert  hun-  { 
self  as  formerly.     This  soldier,  named  Sanjurgo  GallegOt 
was  very  chaste,  a  good  Christian,  ever  ready  to  serve  all 
men,  and  had  many  other  virtues^ 

After  * 
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9  Though  not  mentioned  in  the  textt  it  it  not  improbable  that  Qallego 
had  formeny  placed  conaidenble  dependence  on  the  ute  of  hoiy  tai,  or 
chrym.  Tne  whole  tectet  ef  hit  turgery  seemi  to  have  coniiated  in  the 
applicatum  of  bland  oils,  and  leaving  nature  to  operate,  without  the  cm* 

pk^ment 
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'  AAtr  Itevitaff  the  tenril!ori«*  of  the  cow^herds,  the  Sbar 
nititts  mardiecT  for  twenty  dUysthioug^  the  hmdt  of  otoer 
tribes.    Being  of  opinloB  that  they  had  declined  too-  much 
£r»ia  ^e  dinctioB  of  Oiwchacoya,  to  which  place  they  now 
prapoaed  fetterning*  the  Spaniards  now  directed  their  oouraa 
castinudsi  still  uiainioc  somewhat  towards  the  norlil,  so  that 
In  this  way  they  crossed  the  direction  they  had  fonnerly  gone 
in  tknix  mardb  frmn  Auche  to  the  country  of  the  oow-heids, 
yet  without  pjareeiwng  it.    When  at  length  they  reached  the 
n«fet  rtvcv»  it  was  the  middle  of  Septemberi  having  trayelled 
uifeemdndu  from  leaving  Quachac(»a;  and  thouj^  they 
had  foNg^t  no  pitched  hatue  d^ring  all  that  time,  they  wer9 
never  free  ftom  alarm  night  or  day,  so  that  they  had  lost  forfcjr 
aaky«rs<during  this.lsBt  useless  and  circuitous  march.    The 
Indiani  on  every  oppcurtunity  shot  all  who  hiq;>pened  to  stray 
ftom  the  maki  oady^  and  would  often  crawl  on  all  fours  at 
night  into  thnr  quairters,  shoot  their  arrows,  and  make  their 
eiolq^  nnpeen  t^  the  ociAinels.    To  add  to  their  distresses, 
the  winter  now  hMan  to  set  in,  with  much  rain,  snow  and 
»oesnv«  cold  weatner.    On  coming  to  where  th^  proposed 
ouarteriog  for  tNe  night,  tfaoAo^  wet,  cold,  weary  and  hungry,, 
they  wete  obliged  to  send  parties  in  advance  to  secure  them, 
genenally  by  force,  and  alter  all  were  mostly  under  the  neces- 
sitir  of  Bvecuring  provisions  by  means  of  tneir  swords.    Be- 
UMi  all  this,  they  were  often  forced  to  construct  rafts  or  floats 
oB'wfaich  to  |Muft  rivets,  which  sometimes  occupied  them  five 
or  HK  days.    The  horpemoi  were  frequently  obliged  to  pass 
the  ni^ht  on  horseback,  and.  the  infantry  to  stand  up  to  their 
knees  m  mire  and  water,  with  hardly  any  clothes  to  cover 
them,  and  such  as  they  had  always  wet.    Owing  to  these  ac- 
cumulated hardships,  many  of  the  Spaniards  and  their  In- 
dian attendants  fdl  sick,  and  the  distemper  proceeded  to  the 
horses,  BO  that  sometimes  lour  or  five  men  and  horses  died  in 
a  day,  and  sometimes  seven,  whom  they  scarcely  hail  leisu^^ 
to  bury  for  haste  in  pursuing  their  march. 

In  this  miserable  condition  they  came  to  the  great  river 
about  the  hitter  end  of  November  '**.    In  their  march  on  the . 

west 


plopnent  of  the  ancient  barbarout  methods  of  cure^  by  tents,  escharotics, 
cautery,  and  beating  inflanunatory  applications  i  whkh  in  modern  times,, 
al^doned  by  surgeonst  have  been  adopted  by_  fiMriert. — £• 

.10  They  wece  sdready  said  to  have  reached  it  ia  the  middle  of  September. 
The  diKrepancy  may  either  be  an  oversight  of  Herrera  {  or  they  took  fttmir 

the 
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W^^e  of  the  great  river,  from  leaving  ^^e  territory  of 
Ouacluiooya  to  their  arrival  at  their  new  winter  qoarteriy 
they  had  inarched  by  estimation  850  league*,  and  loet  100 
ineft  and  80  honea  by  tilie.  way^iri^ut  counting  Aeir  Indian 
•emnt%  who  were  of  wut  use.  Thia  was  the  only  frajt  4^ 
their  long  and  painful  mardi  westwards  in  (|ttest  of  New 
Spain,  and  of  refiising  to  follow  the  plan  which  luul  beend<»* 
vised  by  their  late  general  ^r  descending  the  great  river  to 
the  sea.  At  this  period  th(^  were  much  grati^  by  fiadug 
two  contiguous  towns  on  the  great  river  of  200  houses  .ef|c]b» 
which  were  euclosed  by  a  wet  ditch  drawn  from  the  riyor. 
Thiey  were  now  reduced  to  320  foot  and  70  horse,  or  $90  in 
all,  who  now  rrmained  of  900  men  andSSO  hories  which  had 
landed  in  the  bay  of  iSspiritu  Slanto  at  the  ^nd  VMay  1599, 
four  years  and  a  half  before.  Yet  Inured  to  hardships  and 
accustomed  to  conquer,  they  immediately  attacl^  and  gadh 
ed  possession  of  these  tdwns,  from  which  the  inha!>itants4a|li 
having  heard  of  the  irresistible  valour  of  the  Spanii^rda  Irvm 
other  tribes.    Th^  had  the  sood  fortune  to  find  plentjr  vf 

Jrovisicns  in  these  towns,  and  to  remain  undisturbed  bg^  t|» 
ndians,  so  that  they  soon  recovered  from  their  &t|guei|  yet 
several  died  in  consequence  of  their  past  sufieri^,  and  ainoqg 
the  rest  Juan  Ortiz,  their  chief  interpreter  and  •&  ezcalleQt 
soldier;  ^i  , 

Having  determined  to  take  up  their  quarters  at  this  i^aoe* 
they  fortified  one  of  the  towns  to  serve  as  quarters  for  uc 
winter.  This  province,  caUed  Aminoya,  lay  seventeen  ]eM;ues 
fiurther  up  the  river  than  Gtiachacoya,  to  which  diiey  haa  en- 
deavoured to  direct  their  course  on  returning  from  the  jntor 
vince  of  Los  Vaqueros,  Being  somewhat  recqyoed  towarda 
the  end  of  January  1543,  they  set  to  work  to  cut  down  and 
prepare  timber  for  building  their  brigantines.  At  this,  plao^ 
an  old  Indian,  who  had  been  unable  to  make  his  escape  alppg 
with  the  rest,  objected  to  their,  staying  in  d^sHif  pK(Wi|t 
quarters  for  the  winter,  saying  that  the  river  was  in  Qse.t9 
overflow  every  fourteen  years,  and  thi^t  this  was  the.sqLpftQted 
season  of  its  doing  so.  They  refused  however  tP,pro4t.by 
this  information,  of  which  they  had  sufficient  ressop  to  i^apent 
in  the  sequel.    The  return  of  the  Spraiards  to  the  i^rott 

the  nuddle  oi  September  to  the  end  of  Kovcmber,  iadsNendiag  the  i^t 
bulk  of  the  greit  river  to  where  they  PMftd  (he  vintSr,  hsvifif  esns  la  it 
auidl  higher  up  thtn  they  intendc^—%.'  .  .     ./ 
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river  WHS  soon  known  in  all  the  neighbouring  districts.  Upoti 
which  the  cacitjne  of  Anilco,  to  pircvent  them  from  favouring 
the  GhiadhitcOvatti  as  fimi^eHyi  sent  an  sqabassy  to  Alvarado* 
otfbring  his  men^hij}  and  making  mighty  proqiises.'  Ilie 
unfiMsador  sent  upon  this  occasion  by  Aniico  was  hii  A]^ 
or  lieuti;n^^general,  who  broudit  great  abundance  of  froiC 
'  and  other  things  to  the  Spaniprdsp  artd  200  Indian  servanti 
to  attend  upon  them  and  supply  their  wants.  Having  d^ 
vered  his  message,  the  Apu  sent'b^ick  the  answer  to  the  ca* 
cjqqe,  and  remained  with  the  l^aniards.  The  cacicpe  of 
Ouaehacoya  came  likewise  tp  wait  upon  the  Spanish  generi^ 
witih  a  ffreat  piresent,  to  confirm  the  former  friendship,  ta^ 
dioudi  n^  saw  the  lieutenant  of  his  enemy  among  the  $pa'^ 
idarm,  he  toipk  no  notice  of  the  circumstance*  l)n  consul- 
tation about  tliebrigtmtines,  it  was  found  that  it  would  Te> 
mdra  seven  of  thein  to  accomiuodate  all  the  people ;  and  th^ 
timber  being  aH  hewed  and  ready,  the  work  was  begun  in 
eamestf^and  occupied  their  utmost  diligence  all  the  months 
of  Febniary»  Mairch  and  April  I. 1)49,  during  all  which  time 
they  were  amply^supplted  with  all  necessaries  bv  Anlkx),  who 
eveii  fiirnis!iea  them  with  blankets  and  mantles  to  defend 
dMntelves  fWnn  the  cold.  Hiese  articles  of  clothing  were 
manufiictured  by  the  Indians  iirom  an  herb  resembling  mal- 
lows, which  has  fibres  like  those  of  flax ;  and  the  driwses 
whieh  are  made  of  this  substance  are  afterwards  dyed  accord- 
ing to  their  fimcies.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  laniards 
reserved  the  new  blankets  and  mantles  fumidhied  by  Aniico 
for  sailf  to  their  brigantines,  and  broke  up  those  which  were 
old  and  ^kss  to  serve  as  oakum  for  caulking  their  vessels. 
Of  the  sfine  materials  the  Sponiaids  made  all  kinds  of  cordage 
for  their  brigantines,  from  the  smallest  ropes  up  to  cables  i 
tfid  in  every  thii!ig  the  cacique  Anil^,  to  whom  they  had 
foltaerijr  dt^ie  sp  much  injury,  assisted  the  Spaniards  to  the 
fttmost  pf  %i8  powAr,  while  Ouaehacoya  was  exceedingly  dis^ 
satbfled  at  seeing  the  inthnacy  between  them. 
Cft  the  other  side  of  the  river  there  lay  a  large  and  fertile 

Chice  called  QidfMUtanquii  the  cacique  of  which  was  a 
jMy  irarlike  youdt,  who  believed  that  ahhoogh  the  Spa- 
nli^Ms  Were  now  bnikUng  vessels  to  convey  them  out  of  the 
country,  they  might  yet  return  in  greater  numbers  to  enslave 
the  nativef,  F9r  this  reason  he.determined  to  destroy  them* 
and  assein\)fed  mm  ^n  aU  Paris  of  the  couatn.  hpt^  those 
^fhu  own  tribe  aiid  from  all.  the  Jiibei  orpuiMi*  Hiiviipg  W9h 

eluded 
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olttded  m  exteniivo  oonfedevacy  and  bflgun  hii  prtporatioM 
tot  wiri  he  sent  a  friendlv  message  to  Alv«fpulp  to  lull  hn^ 
into  •eoaritv,  ttdviiing  alf  bit  amfederates  to  do  the  Mine, 
tne  general  £|aiire  them  aU^vouraUe  aiMiirer|f»  yet  kipt  )uiih> 
■elf  ^arefuUy  op  his  guards ,  Qmquaitaflfui  vain^  Amko  to 
joih  HJ^  ip^KKteracy,  infteitf  pf  frhiuo  ht  gi|Vf  ooCi<»  of  k 
t9  the  $J^api|ta:^ '  |t  was  i||pt  Imowii  how  Oimu;(n|oovp  etood 
(iWNstod  on  qua  pooauon,  biitj  hit  wn*  soq^cfpted  of  having 
KostUe  iatentiqiui,  as  h^  mad?  ng  cqiQuinnicatioiii  of  ^  «on- 
fipira(i^^^.l1iec(m^eiirftescoAtinuedi^  seiia;^aqiMiit  |p«p> 
«ige»  «np  ;prci^iits  to  the  S^ptwDJards  to  disooyar  wh«t  thi^ 
were  fl^iifg),  a^nd  thoi^  repci^itedly  warned  nottpipomato 
tliejr  .q|uwten  under  n^  notice  of  it.    Ohsa 

jMi  t^:pi9f^^  Pyp^  hajpiiened  to  stand  centiiiel  iu 
(jjl^  ae^opd  wa^bi  the  mqon  ^I^niog  v&j  bright,  he  obsenrad 
two  ann^  Indians  in  their  piuines  of  feathers,  passingofer 
tl)edili^|iHi  a  tree  that  lay  across  instead  of  a  bridm.  These 
men  cain^  io.^a  jpcMtejrH  ^ybich  they  ottered  without  asking 
Iqf^ve,  <m.w|m  f^vastre  gave  one  (>f  them  a  cnton  thefeva* 
|£|M^,  ^n '  ifhich  he  inuqedutteljr  0edr  Hba  other  Indian 
wiihoiit  ira^nji^  ht«  wpuqdiBd  cppipanion.  got  into  dia 
^be  o^  thcj  n^er  and  tf^  tianfk  to  hia  {tarty.    Thf 

wonn^ed  ufjm,  i^i^ssing  tm  taree  at^rpss  the  ditch,  swann  o^ar 
fuid  criad  out  raV  assistance  when  he  came  toua  rirer,  on 
wKichsouMe  qt his  frietidji  eame  and  carried  him oQt  At  sun* 
rise^  Quiqi^ltaiiqui'sent  %r  messengers  donanding  that  A|p 
vWRsdo  shpiM,  punish  the  9antinel  ^  baTinm  been  guilty  of  a 
Ibreach  of  ^w  peaces  more  especially  as  the  womided  man 
wfia  a  chief. .  Four  other  no^sii^ag^ers  arrived  at  mid-day  on  4 
similar  errand,  saying  tjbat  the  wounded  chief  was  at  tha 
ixunt  of  death  j  am  four  more  came  in  the  afternoob  adSno* 
ing  ^M  he  was  dead,  and  insisted  that  the  oentindi  should  be 
puohclypunidied,,  since  the  action  he  had  committed  was  am 
affiront  to  all  the  Indian j  of  the  confiederacy.'  Atvarado  bold* 
ly  answered,  that  they  had  been  previously  and  gepeatedity 
wwrned  never  to  come  to  the  l^panish  quarters  under  nkht, 
B^ng  always  welcome  and  honouraUy  treated  throudi  the  day* 
He  added  that  thoi}^  »in<»rely  sorry  fov  what  had  lumpen* 
edf  he  could  not  mssitdy  punish  the  pentmd  who  haa  onlv 
donehi>  <lnty  accordingto  muitary  discipline,neithar  wcuid  hia 
soldiers  aUow  of  an^r  such  tiling  b^ng  dQne,  Jhe  confederatea 
^ug^  fit  to  connive  at  thu  transaction,  sausfted  tha|  Alva- 
rado  waa  a  IP w  9f  Invincible  courage  and  wia^  (;<w4nct  s  yet 
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TiMblved  vlpon  cxpcutittg  their  dedigii  agaiiiit  the  Spililarcb 
•i loon M pdiilibife   ■'  -■■■•■■'','.'  /■■•■'  -'^ 

Being  Mtt^  tb  get  a#i(V  fratti  oounti^.  H^  Spaniairdi 
MbbM'irid^firtl^ly  in  fittit^  dut  the  ieaaehj,  eveq  theliett 
ffetatkn^  «Molftg  them  duW  th«  u(ni6«i!  diugeri^i^iHitle 
ttioi^  trhb  wet^ ittit  hft^dy  in ,lhe ' Hetdrial  occtifiiildliks'  atk^ 
thebr)gttit|AeseriapIdyedth^tf^lVes  in  huntllig  alid  fidiiifg 
to  pro<;iite  pdyyigions  fb^  th«  libiit.  Atiiod^  other 'fish  ta&eto 
Oil  the  presek^  ocdaiioBT.  bn^  Wttt'takeii  ly^  m^bs  pf  ft  hoofc  bf 
audi  enbhttbus^hfleniioiifs;  thi&trtheh^'iddne  Wiigliied  foMy 
pdtibds.  The'  ctihfederatt^  Ii^dialia  tkhder  Oi^iqU^tS^^cbh- 
tinaM  their  iikrarlike  prejdaratibt^i^ 'b«bg  iii'uch  eifcoUiijsed  bV 
kiNlwing  that  Ferainand  die'Sbtb  Witt  deiul,  that'Mimuiibyr 
brthtf^niardswas  VetyiAJalch  dimiididifed,  ihd'tMt'^e^ 
hdrMs'wdis  )«ft  So  cOn6d^V«ir^  ijhey  bf  ft^c<>ea^',  thin  tt(i 
bftheir  spies  desired  som^  of  tite  Itidt^tt^n/eu'  ^b  Icj^c^  the 


Spaniards  tb  be  patieAt,  for  th^j^  #odld'tobii  b^^'l 
thdrbQndi|Ns'tb  theie  vagiibbrid  i^^  thej;  lif^  all  to 
be'kllu'ii.  Bttif  the  women  diseased  this  to  thi^r'ihasti^ 
When  the  hiithC  happened  to  be  tet^.stUl/the  i^i^ise'^h^ 
peof^e  could  be  heard  from  tjiTe  o^^ibsite  side  of  |he'  ifltrdr  > 
and  the  Spaniards  cotild  distinctly  we  nuineibu^  Bres  at 're^ 
gtdar  distances,  as  of  the  quarters  Of  a  large  k^y.  Biii'lt 
pleased  Gbd  to  confound  the  eVii  desuns  Of  ;  ^i^' ItJiibiiil, 
by  ftn  tnundnUott  bf  the  rhH^,  WHrch  b^n  bW  M  1^'  bf 
Maith  1649,  and  itiii^ased.wfth  p)>t)dig!ou8  %iW^  io  thftt 
on  the  18lh'  which  wa^  Pahn  Siibday,  wheii  t^^  i^iubiArdi 
were  in  procdasibn,  for  they  obserVed  all  the  reH^Oiis  soleitt- 
nities,  the  water  brolce  in  at- the  gktes  of  the'  town,  ^nd  tl)^ 
Hm  no  |;oing  along  thb'itreetl/  for'  long  after  but  ita  catt^. 
Thiiihondatton  was  forty  daj^s  of  rising  to  iijs  greatest  heijg;ht, 
which  #as  on  the  20th  of  April,  at  wMcli,  tinic  it  cdi^t^cjed 
above  twenty  leig^es  on  each  Isidebf  thb  nveri^  sb  '0at  nb- 
thi'ig  ebuld,l)e  s^  in  lUl  die  coab'try  aroiibd  but  the  tops  of 
the  trees; 'and  the  people  had, to  go  eveiy  whc^e'in'  canoes. 

Dbrinff  the'ttmeof  this  terrible  inundation^  AlVanidO  s^t 
twenty  ^plinuirds  to  AnHco  to  request  a  sunpjy .  of  rosih, 


blankets,  and  cordage  for  coiiipleting  the  ^quipihent  of  the 
ve8sehi,'ahd'  these  nrcn  wi^rc  sieiit  in  four  cano^  lieudiea  two 
and  two  tcno(ed)e|if,  to  prevent  them  from  being  overset  by  the 
trees  which  were  under  water.  On  coming  tb  the  town  of 
Anilco^  tliey  fbandit  destroV(?d,  tliiough  twenV)ea|o|uiE!sfi^m 
the  l^knish'quarttrs;  and  the  inundation  haia  extended  tive 
-(  leagues 
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IciiguM  fiirther.  Oonzado  Sihrettre  vho  commanded  thote 
Spaniards  was  greaUy  in  favour  of  the  eadqti^  Aniico,  beK 
eaose  he  had  restored  to  him  a  yoath  whd  hild  accompanied 
the  Sjpaniords  on  dieir  march  to  the  Mrestwards,  Whoiperf<^y 
understood  die  Spanish  language,  and  was  so  jn^ucb  attached 
to  the  Spaniards  as  to  be  verv  aveNe  iirom  tetui^^ng  to  his 
fiidier.  C^i  this  occasicm  AnUoo  i^ppHed  dilvestre  witn  eveiy 
thing  of  which  he  was  in  want 

It  pleased  God  that  the  weter  began  to  vibside  towairdithc 
latter  end  of  April  j  yet  so  sbwiy  that  on  the  10th  of  May 
t^ere  was  no  ffoing|  about  the  streets  of  the  town  on  account 
<^the  deep  mure  with  which  they  were  filled.  This  was  die 
more  distrenpng  to  the  Spaniards ,  as  ther^  were  b«UBefbo(e4* 
all  their  shoes  having  been  biirnt  at  Mavila,  ahd  the  shoes 
ihey  had  since  been  able  to  make,  being  of  mitanned  leniber, 
were  iike  eo  much  tripe  as  soon  as  wet.  At  die  latter  end  of 
May,  the  great  river  returned  to  its  usual  channel,  and  the 
cohfederated  Indians  a^n  drew  their  forces  tiogethei^to  exe- 
cute their  ordinal  design  against  the  Spaniards,  of  whi(^ 
they  received  intelligence  from  Anilco  {  who  likewise  inform- 
ed Alvarado  of  die  signals  which  had  been  concerted  fay  the 
confederates  for  the  better  prosecution  of  their  enterprise, 
and  even  oflfered  to  assist  the  Spaniards  with  8006  wdl  armed 
warriors,  and  that  if  thev  chose  to  retire  into  liis  country  the 
confederates  would  not  dare  tp  attack  them.  Alvarado  re^ 
turned  thanks  for  these  friendty  offers,  but  declined  accepting 
them  J  because  as  he  intended  to  go  down  the  river  and  to 
quit  the  countiy,  he  did  not  deem  it  proper  either  to  take  re- 
foge  In  the  territory  of  Anilco  or  to  accept  the  assistance  of 
his  warriors,  as  either  of  those  might  draw  upon  him  the 
confederated  hostility  of  his  neighbours :  But  he  promised,  if 
it  should  please  God  eve^  to  put  it  in  his  power,  Anjlco  should 
not  have  cause  to  repent  the  service  he  hod  been  of  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  Or  the  kindness  he  had  shewn  to  the  Spaniards. 
In  conclusion,  he  recommended  to  Anilco  to  discontinue  any 
farther  intercourse  with  him,  lest  he  might, give  umbrage  to 
the  confederated  cacioues.  Manv  of  the  l^)aniards  were  so 
puffed  up  by  the  fricnaly  ofiers  of  Anilco,  that  they  endea- 
voured to  persuade  Anrarado  to  accept  the  preferred  aid, 
and  prosecute  an  offensive  war,  thinkiiig  it  easy  to  subdue 
thesie  people,.  But  Alvarado  was  quite  sensible  of  hu  present 
weakness,  and  determined  to  leaye  the  country  as  soon  as 
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powble  i  b«Mdes  wliicb  he  did  not  deem  U  prudent  to  confide 
to^  hraoni  on  tl^e  Addi^  of  AnUco. 
'  Fbnr  di^#  ftftnrwfindiit  exactly  conformable  to  the  informa- 
tion vec^ved  iimiQ  Anilcok  a  numerous  embawy  arrived  frmn 
ihr  (Wi^derateq  cacinie*,  intended  to  ipy  out  the  Doature  of 
the  l^paniardsf  to  enable  them  to  concert  meaaures  fiapr  the  in- 
^^ed  attack.  HaTing  rigidly  «i(amined  thete  ^tended 
menengen,  it  was  debated  amon^  the  leoders^f  the  Bp^niards 
i«fhat  ought  to  be  done  with  these  fraudulent  envoys.  Some 
w«te  for  ^vin|^  them  &ir  wordsi  as  bad  been  theptactioe 
hitherto  j  but  it  was  finally  nnol^  to  punish  tliem  in  an  mr 
emplary  maiiner>  that  the  cacimies  mi^t  know  their  trea^o 
C17  was  diMxiveredt  which  mignt  perhaps  prevent  tho  execu- 
ti^  of  their  designs.  Accordingly  thou|^  the  .messengers 
<Na  ibis  MjPMion  were  very  numerous,  thirty  only  were  adect> 
^'  who  liMi  th^r  hands  cut  <^  and  were  seiM;  hec)c  in  tjus 
miise  Co  their  emirfoyers,  with  a  message  signii^ing  that  the 
qpanfafds,  had  all  aloi^  been  aware  of  their  villainy.  This 
severe  exam^de  proved  successful,  insomudii  that  the  confe- 
deracy was  imm(edi«tely  dissolved,  and  the  forces  retired  to 
dteir  reipecUve  countries.  Yet  as  the  Spaniards  had  only 
built  seven  great  boats,  they  thought  diey  m^ht  possibly  be 
more  suocessliil  by  water,  and  they  agreed  to  coUect  a  great 
number  of  canoes  to  attack  them  while  going  down  the 
river. 

,  As  the  Spaniards  believed  that  their  only  safety  depended 
imon  goinff  down  the  fiver  as  soon  as  possible,  th^  hastened 
Uie  oompletion  of  their  veswls }  and  as  they  bad  not  enom^ 
of  iron  for  the  construction  of  whole  decics,  they  satisfied 
themselves  with  quarter-decks  and  forC'Castles  to  secure  tho 
previsions,  laying  planks  only  a  midships.  Every  thing  re- 
lative to  the  brigantines  being  completed,  they  gathered  an  the 
Indian  com,  pulse,  and  dned  fruit  they  could  procure;  made 
bacon  of  itU  tne  swine  that  were  left  alive,  exc^  eighteen 
thrjT  canied  with  them  alive,  and  two  boars  and  two  sows 
which  they  aave  to  each  of  the  two  caciques  who  were  their 
friends.  With  the  lard  of  the  slaughtered  swine,  thqr  tem- 
pered rosin  instead  of  mtch  and  tar  for  paying  Uieir  vessels. 
They  likewise  provided^a  number  of  canoes  {  part  of  which 
were  lashed  two  and  two  together  to  carry  thirty  horses  which 
still  remained  alive,  and  answered  well  for  the  purpose  {  the 
rest  were  distributed  among  the  bngantines,.each  having  one 
at  her  stem  to  serve  as  a  boat      (m,  midsummer  day  """* 
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tb«  WlMntincs  were  launched  into  the  grept  riveri  ^  on  St 
jPeten  my,  the  S9th  of  ihalt  moncb,  efpry  thing  ^><^  ^ 
rcadiacwt  the  bi%«ntine«  uul  oanoes  hvvbg  defences  ma^ 
of  boards  and  skins  to  fenid  off  the  arrows,  thejr  topk  kftve  «^ 
the  frieodlljr  ea^iijues,  Aniko  and  Gaacl)|CQjait  a^  fet  sail 
down  the  grealt  nvcr. 

Two  detains  were  appointed  (o  ea^  brigantine»  that  when 
one  had  occasion  to  lanu  the  other  might  remain  (^  jioiBad 
in  charge  of  the  vessel.  Aboijit  S50  S^^iari^s  an^ixe4»  nO 
(hat  remained  of  900  who  bad  originally  hmded  in  llqiKi)^ 
Kwr  thirty  Indian  men  and  womeii  were  on  IxMird  pKk  v4»> 
self  aU  of  their  oyn  free  wiO,  as  they  dechnned  (tifly ;  wiwU 
raUier  die  w^  their  masters  than  remain  bd^u^«  ,  Accord* 
iof^Qa  3t  iPaters  day  before  mentioned*  aboHt  sunset,  lifter 
Alvarado  had  jgiven  n^ular  instructioiis  l6 1^  |)j^  o^cfi^v  and 
encouniged  hu  men*  they  begaii  theii*  yoyM;c^,  hoUh^Oft 
their  course  down  the  river  bo(n  with  siubauu  oari  'idL^not 
night  and  the  next  day  and  night  But  on  theloHowingday 
they  were  opposed  by  a  fleet  of  near  IpOO  <^oa,hcs|onging 
to  the  confederated  caciques*  some  of  which  wfsre  spl^ge  as 
to  have  twenty-five  padales  on  each  side^  anH  csuri^qi^  many 
^rmed  men  besides  the  rowers.  These  ki;ge  pHV9|es  y/ete 
callfld  the  tulmiraih  as  being  supposed  to  ha^cf  the  mriiu^uial 
commanders  on  board.  One  was  painted  r«dt  fhbthier  bui^ 
and  others  of  several  colours  j  the  men  on  board  having  their 
bbdies  painted  of  the  same  colours  as  the  cimoes,  as  were 
Uieir  bowp.  AU  this  splendid  sht^,  with  t]ie  yari^ted 
plumes  of  fearers  on  Utie  heads  pf  the  warriors,  madei^^'imd 
disp%.  While  they  ro«ved  aftcjT  this  Spanifucds,  tlj^kept 
time  to  their  songs,  which  were  said  by  the  int^reters  to 
signify,  "  That  the  vagabond  strai^{ers  should  a^  besIfUi  on 
the  water,  and  become  food  for  the  fishes;** 

After  tidcing  a  close  view  pf  the  S()ani8h  brigantines,  the 
Indians  divided  their  fleet  of  canoes  into  three  equal  squa- 
drons, plying  up  close  to  the  bank  on  the  starboard  side ; 
a^d  when  up  with  the  brigantines,  the  vau  forming  a  long 
and  narrow  line  a-head,  crossed  the  river  oblique^  pasung 
close  by  the  brigantines,  into  which  they  all  successivdv 
threw  m  a  shower  of  arrows,  by  which  several  Spaniards 
were  wounded  notwithstanding  their  targets  and  barioides. 
The  other  squadrons  did  the  same  in  regular  order,  and  as 
the  brigantines  continued  on  their  course,  the  squadrons  of 
canoes  con^nued  successively  to  repeat  similar  charges,  botb 
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d*y  and  ni||ht«  expeetiogin  thti  manner  to  dtetroy  all  the 
^Muiiards  oy  degree*,  xlia  .Spaniards  held  on  Uieir  way 
tot  ten  Mccetaiire  davi  and  qighti>  continual)  v  ouailed  in 
this  inanaer  by  the  Indians,  and  doing  some  .execution  \tk 
their  tuni  by  ntians  of  thdr  ctoabows,  all  their  musquets 
having  Ipeen  t^med  into  iroh  work  for  the  brigantinei,  hav- 
hig  Moomiet  liiMess  as  all  thdr  powder  was  expended.  At. 
the  fia^  6f  thde  ten  d^y«,  the  Indian  fleet  drew  back  from 
the  %^!ards  to  the  distance  of  about  half  a  league.  The 
8|Mi^ihU  rtill  advancing  Ctltfie  in  sight  of  a  small  town,  and 
t|ippibe<!d  ISrom  the  Indians  Ikviiig  them  that  they  were  now 
^aartl]ieMf^  bavihg  ruii  by  iesUmation  S?00  le^^es,  astliey 
ttied  both'sols  and  oars,  and  went  straight  down  the  river 
ivithoiflt  popping  in  any  plilce.  Being  desirous  of  procuring 
irtbvttiA' ' JMtrado  ordeired  tOO  men  to  land,  with  eight 
B^mepfj  and' lis  the  IncUane  '  Immediatdfy  abandoned  tMir 
toiro,  th^jl^rocttred  plenty,  of  provisions  of  all  sorts.  In 
thik  ti)s^  ]n:e#is|B  th^y  fonnd  leather  made  of  goats  skins, 
•onie  iridte,  ahd  fomo  of  various  colours,  and  oUicr  skins  of 
diftrent  kind*  iiristt  dt'essied,  and  many  mantles.  They  fovind 
here  •kiiig  slip  of  the  Quest  sables,  eight  ells  in  length  and 
an  ell  Iri^i^,  adorned  at  regukir  distances  with  stnuin  of 
pearls  aiid  small  tufts  of  seed  pearl,  regularly  pkced.  Gon- 
lalo  SHvesire'Wh^  cotnniandea  on  this  enterprise,  got  this 
rarify  to'his  1Aan^  which  was  supposed  to  be  some  ensign 
of  war,  or  somcf'  oralamerit  for  their  dances. 

As  nu^y  Indians  appeared  collecting  in  the  fields,  and 
the  canoes  were  returning  <^  attack  the  brigantine^,  Ahrarado 
ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound  a  retreat  to  recall  Silvestre 
and  hb  men  on  hoard.  On  this  occasion  the  i^paniards 
-mWs  obliged  to  abandon  their  horses,  which  the  Inoians  im- 
mediately shot  to  death  with  their  arrows.  When  the  par^ 
was  all  returned  to  the  brigantines,  the  Spaniards  resumed 
their  voyage  down  the  river,  followed  b^  the  canoes,  which  did 
not  now  retuh  their  former  order,  but  loUowed  in  several  sepa- 
rate squadrons.  On  the  diurteenth  day  of  their  voyage  down 
the  great  river,  one  of  the  brigantines  happening  to  fall 
idwut  an  hundred  paces  behind  the  rest,  the  Indians'  imme- 
diately attacked  and  even  boarded  it,  and  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  made  themselves  master  of  it,  had  not  the  other 
brigantines  come  up  to  Its  rescue.  However  the  Indians 
carried  off  the  canoe  from  the  stem,  in  which  were  five  sows 
that  had  been  reserved  for  a  breed.  .    -^^ : 
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On  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  voyaget  one  Ektevanez,  a  det* 

Eenite  yet  clownish  fellow,  who  vraa  vain  of  the  reputaUon  he 
ad  Acquired  byhii  intrepidity,  took  away  the  canoe  honi 
the  stem  of  die  brigantlne  Ui  which  ho  was  eoibirrked,  and 
persuaded  flfve  other  soldiers  to  Accompany  hink,  saying  thai 
M  was  gohk|' to  perform  an  explc^t  to  gain  Ihme,  and  to  ob- 
tain leav^  m  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  he  nretended  that  ht 
was  goinU  to  speak  with  the  gbneraL  When  ho  hid  got 
clear  of  H^  brlgantine,  he  immediately  made  towards  the 
fnemy,  cryihs  out  fall  on  thtm!  they  run  I  When  Alvaradc^ 
aft#  wis  nisid  action  hia  dndi^voarfed  to  recall  EiteVanee  by 
ionnd  of  trumpet,  and  setitl^boat  forty  men  after  him  in 
Aevernl  canota  Un4er  the  cdinniand  of  jQan''de  Oiisnrian,  to 
bring  bMKik.  Ettarataez  whbih  Alvarado  intert^ed  to  hang  foi< 
ltisbreAch6f'discip!ine.  At  the  same  time/ the  bt^ntinea 
fbrled  thehr  sails  and  rowed  i^  against  the  stream  td  support 
the  canoeil  \  llie  Indian  calnoes,  which  c^ver^  the  water 
for  an  ekteht  of  a  quarter  of  a  league,  retreated  a,  little  way 
on  purpose  to  Karate  the  Spanish  ciinoes  from  'the  brisan- 
l^nes  { .  <m  Srhich^  quit^  frantic  At  seeing  them  give  wav,  &te«' 
Vonez  pushed  on,  followed  by  the  other  cAnoes  which  wenj^ 
salt  to  br^ng  him  back.  The  Indian  canoes  then  drew  up 
mi  fbirm  of  a  crescent,  and  when  the  Spanish  icahoes  were 
weH  odvan^ed  among  them,  those  Indian  canoes  which  form- 
ed the  horn  or  point  on  the  right,  attacked  them  so  ftiriousiy 
athwart  ships  that  they  sunk  them  all,  by  Which  means  all 
the  SpAniaras  were  drowned,  and  if  any  happened  to  appear 
above  water,  they  were  either  shot  with  Arrows,  or  bad  ueir 
brains  dAshed'  out  by  the  paddles.  Thus  forty-eight  Spaniards 
perished,  only  four  escaping  of  all  that  were  in  the  canoes. 
The  Indians  held  on  their  pursuit  of  the  brieantines  all  that 
day  making  continual  rejoicings  for  ihcir  victory.  On  the 
seventeenth  day  at  sun-rise,  wh^n  the  Indians  had  paid  their 
adorations  to.  the  sun  with  hideous  cries,  and  a  prodigious  noise 
of  drums,  horns,  mid  trumpets,  they  ceased  the  pursuit  t^the 
I^MUiiards  and  retired,  having  continued  the  chase  about  four 
hundred  leagues. 

The  river  was  now  estimated  by  the  Spaniards  to  be 
ffteen  leagues  across,  from  which  they  concluded  they  were 
near  the  sea,  yet  did  not  venture  to  quit  the  main  stream  for 
fear  of  hidden  danger.  Thus  liolding  on  their  course,  on 
the  nineteenth  day  <h  their  voyage  they  came  to  the  seo,  com- 
puting 
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puUng  duU  thoy  had  run  little  short  of  000  IcN^ues  "•  from 
the  pGice  where  they  built  their  brigtotinee.    King  {gnorant 
whereabout  they  wore,  tliey  coaC  aiuhor  at  an  idanu,  whore 
they  retted  three  days  to  recover  from  their  long  fiuigiies  and 
continual  watching,  and  to  refit  their  brigantines.    They 
here  computed  how  fiu:  they  bad  been  up  the  country,  and 
w  already  mentioned  estimated  the  distance  froln  where  the 
hricnntuies  were  built  to  the  sea  at  near  500  leagues :  And 
aa  the  river  was  there  nineteen  feet  deep  and  a  Quarter  of  • 
league  over,  they  conjectured  that  the  source  or  the  rive? 
might  be  still  300  leaguea  farther  up  the  countfy,  or  i06 
league*  in  ito  whole  course*    When  tne  ^nini^rds  had  b^en 
three  days  in  this  islaqd*  they  obseryeq  seven  canoes  to 
ipeue  fironi  a  place  overgrown  with  tall  reeds,  and  come  to* 
^pards  them.    When  within  hearin§^  a  ^iganlic  man»  Of 
Idack  as  a  n^nroi  stood  up  in  the  headinost  oancie  and  .ndr 
dressed tbemm  the  following  harangi|e,t   **  WhtHrefiwe  do 
von  vagabond  robbers  stroll  mout  this  ooi^u  disturbing  Ita  in- 
hiibitanta  ?  Get  vou  gone  speedily  by  one  pf  the  mouths  of  the 
great  river,  and  let  me  not  find  you  nere  aftef  this  ni^t,  or  I 
vfill  kill  you  all  and  burn  your  ships  !**  Aftor  this  he  withdreir 
tmong  ^®  reeds,  and  Alvarado  sent  Qonzalo  Silvestre  with 
100  men  in  the  remaining  canoes  to  eifamine  the  inlet  among 
the  reeds.    Of  these  men  seventeen  were  armed  with  cross- 
bows and  three  had  loi^  bows  taken  firorti  the  Indiana»  as  the 
want  of  mus(|uets  had  induced  the  &Mniards  to  use  the  arms 
of  their  qnemies,  at  which  they  were  become  skilfii).    On  get- 
ting into  the  creek  or  inlet  among  the  reeds,  Silvestre  found 
sixty  small  canoes  drawn  up  in  readiness  to  receive  him,  whi^ 
he  immediately  attacked,  and  oversea  tl^r^  of  ^em  at  the  first 

shook, 

11  Fh>e  biiadredSpaniih  leagues  St  1 7|  to  a  degree,  or  abcMit  Soar  BaflM^ 
niles,  wieuld  ajoiount  to  about  SOOO  miles  of  voyage  down  the  MhtUpiri ;  bat 
we  bave  no  Miilcient  warrant  m  the  text  to  )|Kertim  fl^  lesgoe  wed  by 
Herrara,  acithcrit  it  probable  tbat  the  Snaniai^i  oq  thii  socaMoa  could 
lanke  any  coinmitation  nearly  accurate.  Tof  only  rMM04|4s  n<yrtnie  «» 
this  suUect  »  irotn  the  Dumber  of  days  employed  in  descending  the  river, 
which  the  text  informs  us  was  mtutetih  three  of  which  we  may  soppMQ 
:  occupied  in  diflerent  stoppages.    We  know  likewise  from  Imlaya  De- 


scription of  Kentucky,  p.  136,  that  the  ordinary  rate  of  disoanding  thn 
Missisippi  is  about  80  miles  aday.  On  these  data,  the  Spaniards  made  » 
voyage  down  that  river  of  about  isso  English  miles,  from  which  we  may 
conclude  that  they  had  wintered  somewhere  about  die  situation  of  New 
Madrid,  In  lat.  36**  30'  N.  or  perhape  nearly  opposite  the  junction  of  A« 
Ohio  with  the  great  river.ri^£. 
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■hockt  woanding  many  of  the  Indians  t  and  m  all  the  reit  of 
the  canoea  imniMliately  fled,  Silvestre  and  hin  party  returnedi 
to  the  brigantinea. 

Leaving  the  ialond*  and  going  out  Into  the  open  aea,  the 
Spanlardi  now  bore  away  to  the  westwards  to  endeavour  to 
And  their  way  to  New  Spain,  always  keepin|^  the  coast  of 
Florida  '*  on  their  starooard-side  or  right  oond.  They 
knew  not  whereabout  they  were,  and  had  neither  chart  boT; 
compass  to  cniide  their  course,  neither  had  thev  any  instru* 
ment  to  Una  the  latitude  {  but  they  satisfied  themselves  in 
the  hope  of  reaching  New  Spain  by  following  the  coast. 
Durii^  all  the  first  day  and  night,  they  continued  to  sail 
among  die  fresh  water  of  the  great  river.  After  thb  they 
held  on  their  course  for  fifteen,  davs  without  any  thing  re-. 
markaMe  taking  place  i  only  that  they  were  under  the  neces-. 
sity  of  landing  eveiy  dby  to  procure  water,  as  thi^  had  no  vet% 
am  in  which  to  carry  any  store  bn  board.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  th^  got  among  a  pared  of  small  islands,  which  were^ 
Arequented  by  such  miutitudes  of  sea  fowl  that  the  entire  saiv 
fine  was  totettd  by  th^r  nests,  so  that  there  was  scarcdy  room 
to  tread.  These  furnished  an  am[rfe  supply  at  proviswnsi, 
Awngh  their  flesh  had  somewhat  of  a  flsb^  taste.  Next  day 
they  landed  on  a  pleaaant  shore  covered  with  trees,  to  procure 
water )  and  while  looking  about  hi  search  of  shell  fish,  some 
pieces  of  bitumen  wereTbund  resembling  pitch,  and  upon 
mrUier  search  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  source 
ii^ienoe  it  flowed.  On  finding  this  convenience,  diey.  thought 
proper  to  repah*  or  careen  thefar  brigantines,  which  had  be- 
eone  leaky,  which  they  did  by  means  of  this  bitumen  melted 
along  with  a  proper  quanti^  of  hogs  lord.  This  work  oocu- 
fkA  them  for  dght  dfiys,  during  which  time  they  only  saw 
right  Indiana,  to  whom  diey  gave  some  trinkets  th^  had  yet 
remaining,  without  aAing  any  questions  req;>ecting  the 
country  where  they  now  were,  as  aU  their  hopes  and  wishes 
centered  in  arriving  in  New  %>aiD. 

They  proceeded  on  their  voyage  keeping  as  close  as  possible, 
to  the  shore,  for  fear  of  being  driven  out  to  sea  by  the  north, 
wind,  and  likewise  for  the  convenience  of  fishing,  as  they  had 

nothing 

IS  It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  term  Florida  it  uied  in  the  whole 
•f  thia  dutpter  ia  a  very  extended  sense,  being  applied  to  aU  of  North 
AoMrica  to  the  north  of  |he  Gulf  of  Mexko.  Immediately  on  leaving  the 
great  river  or  Minisippi,  and  sailing  to  the  west,  the  coast  is  new  known' 
under  the  name  of  Louisiana  •'«•£, 
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nothing  dee  now  to  eat,  for  which  reason  they  always  made 
some  stay  wherever  they  foundgood  fi«hi|ig-grounds.  Thev 
continued  always  in  this  manner,  coasting  the  limd  which 
lay  to  starboard,  the  wisest  among  them  heing  qiiite  igaorant 
wnerealrant  they  were,  yet  always  satisfied  that  by  holding 
this  course  they  must  at  lengdi  get  to  New  S^ui  if  not 
swallowed  up  by  the  waves.  At  Uie  end  ofiSfty-throedays 
after  leaving  the  great  river,  the  north  wind  of  which  thcv 
had  been  so  long  in  dread  began  to  blow  with  great  fury  *'. 
On  this  occasion  five  of  the  vessels  which  kq)l  dose  under 
the  land  sought  shelter  in  a  creek  i  but  the  other  two,  being 
somewhat  farther  out  at  sea,  were  in  great  danger  of  perishing. 
They  were,  all  stark  naked,  having  only  clouts  hung  befinre 
them,  and  vere  almost  drowned  with  wet  and  benumbed 
with  tp}^  aa  part  of  them  had  coptinualljr  to  bale  out  the 
water  fipbm  their  vessels  while  the  rest  handed  the  sails.  At 
length  the  gale  somewhat  moderating,  they  were  able  to 
shape  a  course  to  the  westwards  and  having  been  twenty-six 
hours  in  great  distress  without  rood  or  sleep*,  th^  discovered 
land  about  sui^set.  One  young  man  who  had  .been  twice  b»> 
fere  upon  the  coast  siud  that  he  now  knew  the  land,  thojigli 
he  could  not  say  in  what  country  it  was :  But  he  said  that 
part  which  seemed  black  was  a  high  bluff  impracticable  shore^ 
while  that  which  had  a  white  appearance  was  a  dean  soft 
sandy  beach,  and  advised  them  to  endeavor^  tq  make  for 
that  part  before  night,  as  if  the  wind  should  drive  them  on 
the  black  coast  there  would  be  no  probability  of  saving  didr 
lives.  Thud  cfiiprs  of  the  brigantine  in  which  ibis  young  muni 
was  endeavoured  by  signs  to  make  known  what  was  intended 
to  the  other  vessel,  and  then  inade  direct  for  the  white  coast 
followed  by  the  otlier,  and  before  sunset  ran  both  vessda 
aground  on  the  fuindy  beach,  after  which  they  lightened  both 
vessels  by  carrying  every  thing  On  shore,  and  proi^>ed  them 
up  to  keep  them  from  oversetting.  Having  thuft  landedi  two 
men  undertook  to  go  in  quest  of  the  other  origantincis. 

Next  day  three  parties  were  sent  out  in  different  directions 
to  discover  the  country.  The  two  parties  which  went  along 
the  coast  to  the  right  and  left  soon  returned  with  some  broken 
pieces  of  earthen  ware,  of  the  kinds  which  are  nuide  at  To- 

laveitv 

13  By  thii  time  their  course  miut  have  long  been  ilmoit  due  math  along 
the  coast  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  proviace  of  Nuevo  Sant* 
ander.— E. 
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lavera  and  Malaga  in  Spain,  wbich  gave  them  nmch  Mtisfac- 
lion  to  think  that  th^  must  now  be  in  the  nddbbonrhood  of 
their  ooutttrymen.  Oonasab  Silvet^'e,  whoweiu  up  the  coun- 
try with  the  third  party,  ar  the  end  of  a  quarter  ,Qf  fi  lea^pie 
•aw  gome  Indians  fishins  on  a  lake"^,and  two.odiengathennff 
fruit  from  the  trees,  l^e  %Mniards  endeavoured  to  )ay  hold 
of  these  two  Imliiins,  but  one  of  them  escaped  by  swimjinioff 
over  the  hike.  Sitvestre  found  likewise  in  a  cotton  two^smail 
baskets  of  fruit,  a  turkey,  a  cock  and  two  Spanitfi  hens,  and 
some  conserve  ofmaguei^.  Still  holding  fust  the  Indian,  Sil- 
vestre  went  back  to  his  comrades  at  the  sea^side,  and  to  all 
the  inouiries  they  made  of  the  Indian  as  to  where  they  were^ 
his  only  answer  was  Brezos  I  Brezm  !  which|  as  t^iey  after- 
yrards  learnt,  was  meant  to  signify  that  he  jbelbngsed  to  a 
Spaniard ^med  Christoval de  orezos.  On  rejoiningnis com- 
panions, l^lvestre  found  them  rejoicing  at  the  sight  of  the 
broken  earthen  dishes  j  but  thev  were  still  mere  gratifi^  at 
seeing  the  Spanish  poultry,  and  the  Indian  being  now  reas- 
sured on  findinff  he  was  in  the  hands*  of  Spaniards,  told  Uiem 
they  were  in  tne  province  of  Panuco,  and  that  the  othw 
brigautines  had  gone  up  the  river  Tampico  to  that  city,  which 
was  ten  leagues  off  He  said  likewise  that  he  belonged  to  one 
Christoval  de  Brezos  $  and  that  a  cncique  resided  only  at  the 
distance  of  a  league  and  a  half  who  could  reoA  and  write. 
Accordingly  they  gave  the  Indian  some  toys  and  sent  him  to 
the  cacique  ;  and  in  four  hours  afterwards  the  cacique  came 
to  them  attended  by  eight  Indians,  loaded  with  fowls,  ^h, 
fruit,  and  Indian  ccm,  and  brought  them  paper,  pens,  and 
ink,  that  they  might  write  an  account  of  their  arrival  and 
situation  to  the  governor  of  Panuco. 

The  two  men  who  hod  gone  in  search  of  the  fivebrignn- 
tines,  found  them  in  the  river  Tampico,  so  that  the  whole 
company  met  at  the  end  of  eight  days,  aH  barefooted  and 
almost  entirely  naked,  having  only  some  scanty  coverings  of 
the  skins  of  deer,  bears,  and  other  animals.  The  governor  of 
Panuco  treated  them  with  much  attention,  and  sent  advice  of 
their  situation  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  who  ordered  them 

to 

1 4  Brobably  the  lake  of  Tamlagua,  a  few  miles  south  from  the  rirer 
Tampico,  into  which,  as  will  be  found  in  the  sequel,  the  other  five  brigan- 
tines  had  got  at  the  beginning  of  the  storm.  In  this  case,  the  two  brigan* 
tines  had  run  upon  a  spit  which'  separates  that  lake  or  lagoon  from  the 
sea.~£. 
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hkSk  of  mi^  ihoaj,  -amrntt^  ttbiemTie^,  blidM  tum 
cine*  fltM^iivMi^ifar:    MB^  ftomikiielMga^ 

thciv  men  Were  teady  to  d^il^  tbiehr  offlcien  fiat  tkk^mS^vt^ 
mmi  to  npiidfa,  w}iere  tibtitb  w(is  bvich  plenty  of  peitrilriiM 
slelbfturs.  On  th^  marcIrtb'Miatiirxy,  wUdi  win  mitde  la 
isVenil  deia^ibeMs  io  Avi^d  j^iidlief,  tbe  pedplb  ef#iywft«i« 
zan  to  iMi  ^«itt  tiass  as  ,iO  miiny'nfnlistefs.  At  Bfekico  th^ 
weriB dodk^f  ailakindly treoied by  tAe rich fnhabitants i  and 
as  dftc^^tl  taon  broke  out'  i^g^  amoiw  theih,  fiv  ha^* 
abuidoiied  «o  flnejl  countiy  m  FloHda^  tne  Tieeroy  apmi 
iketqt  by  proriutog  fo  unmrtidte  the  enterprise  tpeeoi^  fai 
pen0tk,  alo^  with  thenii  wbeA  tbey  ritonld  tA  hate  good  My, 
and  tbal; be  Would  piiovide ,  ibr  them  k  the  mean  miie^ 
Vnitia  dodlu^,-  some  of  the  adventurers  returned  into  Sjpaln, 
odien  rema&ed  In,  Mexico,  ahd*  Others  went  inio  I^rw,  wh3e 
aomis  entered  into  monasteries;  and  thus  all  these  bA^sol'- 
dim  were  dNipeiwd. 

Tlhose  nersoi^  «dio  had  been  sent  by  die  la^  ■  nd», 
Fertfnand  de^Soto,  when  he  first  advanced  into  i  -  t^ioir 
of  Florida,  to  bring  him  suppKes  from  the  Harvannab,  iiiitib^ 
ftlly  obeyed  his  orders,  as  thqf  sailed  fixnn  thence  ftto  severltl 
years,  and  plied  all  alonif  the  coast  to  find  hhn,  but  cottid 
never  hear  any  tidings  of  him  or  any  of  his  men,  tffl»  io  the 
year  IMS,  arriving  at  Vera  Cruz  fai  Octobttr^  thc^  Snlnit  iSm 
the  renuons  of  t&e  expedition  had  been  cbndttcted  to  Meipoi^^ 
-^t%is  relaHon  has  been  faitkfiMyUken  from  thai  whit^  itm 
transmitted  to  the  kit^,  mmeaiatehf  after  the  dose  of  that  tnt" 
fniunate  enterprise,  ' 
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